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LAYMEN 
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DS: Go emstronne.. 10. ees. GaP 1008 Grand Ave., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Pe ee Baldwin Puttalod. oe. ss oorc ace cee cus 108 State Sie eimira, Ne Y. 
Bae ackstocem et ss ee ecto ee 3, 213 E. Jefferson St., Springfield, Ill. 
Jer bg Sratsaawie Mie kee 100 Washington Ave., North, Minneapolis, Minn. 
AVERYS Carntiianio we petite tees verde fren 85 Hobart St., Summit, N. J. 
W. J. Echols (New Orleans)............ 412 No. 15th St., Birmingham, Ala. 
Cc PUGSATS Wace io Ssces, Pie ts i vale cs 513 Fairmont Ave., Fairmont, W. Va. 
ERERS OSR SS NS Nee tn a ee 649 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
F. A. Hazeltine .(Portland)s cc tars. oh bstiaciies bodies See South Bend, Wash. 
os! Sigs Oe peer ae ald a 345 E. 68th St.. New York City 
phn tha ods Leva NCA bes stemiceh GER eps aD on Ee 17 Varick St., New York City 
EEN OSA 8 HOS na: ian alae oe gan en Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
age Ride USN Sis PRE ORY oom eae Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 
W. ay Micrianten ote rac Oe ee ere ee eC dan rn orols waeensic.s Sterling, Ill. 
See O i, Hen WEE Te Sask So icied sw cabelas 150 Fifth Ave. New York City 
E. M. Bae Le cereale, « Seite eles 203 South Mountain Ave., Montclair, N. J. 
W. ei Fed (Behiladelphia) seeps osctie. - 1003 Wesley Ave., Ocean City, N. J. 
W. MOOG Pia ne ieee ee a aeeae 305 Board of Trade, Duluth, Minn. 
js B. “Morrell GNiews York ie eraleieee. Saas 39 Water St., New York City 
(Gas hee MOYER eit ty cette 5 aR aera eae a 149 Broadway, New York City 
Ee leotalatl lips) ee. AOR Sane cots bee sete keel cont 116 E. 53rd-St., New York City 
Fieri eRoOan “elena a... ti eee. cee adh cchul 105. No. 1oth St., Boise, Idaho 
W.-H. Rometsch) Sew..e . 210 Pelham Road, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dp, apelin (Dethort) ae. Aasinhcee. 2 ks 4838 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Wb ce SUILE Sos Sane) eels PARTE Het PAP! 315 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Arthur J. HOC is cirien ene 2202 First National Bank Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
John Tunnicliffe (San Francisco)........ 3 City Hall Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 
Mito sien Man’ Benschoten. 26, «36h sac. santecerl. 43 Exchange Place, New York City 
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HONORARY MANAGERS 
lator di GrawihOrdhctcek © cclac ns esles-s.siscks « 4o West 45th St., New York City 
EPIRA TINNY mba ONGicre rs tere thercig’ ssc s arcsec ee sis 6 eaycca ee 136 Park Ave., Leonia, N. J. 
Bestia pune Gt lc Zeller) retptiecm s treet co neeies Sites: apecaye cave aie Blue Ash, Ohio 
Hevea SEL AVEN sacs Gc, 2.5) wie cena ele Bible House, Astor Place, New York City 
Re vaaeeplles Wi AIT HUE y cet sas ovek ns onc: cge Sine cece s Siar 74 Park Ave., Bloomfield, N. J. 
Siete G see PeEI SEOMIPE UOn ye cee seal Te fous sicis alk ss) elo’ nuslaieis oieiai'saiee = Granville, Ohio 
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TIGL Raa IN Woy ara 9 ea SR NEO 347 Madison Ave., New York City 
Reva Avede Nastetiecs secciceates? 816 Mann Place, Avondale, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Rees AS TEL ARG Tg Ee tiag tere bo ae ee ee 149 William St., East Orange, N. J. 
Pe Uae cs NNGATECUSE AGE eer oe ce ice eset sesh tee eee epee South Atlanta, Ga. 


a: THE EXECUTIVE AND STANDING COMMITTEES OF 
THE BOARD 


These Committees serve during the interval between the annual meetings of 
the Board and are charged with responsibility in the conduct of its affairs. The 
President of the Board is an additional member ex-officio, and the Correspond- 
ing Secretaries are advisory members of all Committees of the Board. The 
Treasurer is an advisory eee of the oe Administrative and Finance 
Committees. 
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THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The Committee consists of twenty-one members. The President of the 
Board is Chairman, ex-officio. 

Chairman ex-officio, Bishop Luther B. Wilson. 

Ministers: D. F. Diefendorf, D. G. Downey, J. P. Hand, L. O. Hartman, 
G. W. Henson, J. W. Langdale, H. E. Luccock, Wallace MacMullen, J. H. Race, 
R. W. Sockman, E. S. Tipple. Laymen: W. W. Carman, Charles Gibson, G. B. 
Hodgman, F. A. Horne, F. D. Howard, J. R. Joy, J. B. Morrell, E. L. Phillips. 
W. J. Stitt, W. H. Van Benschoten. 


THE STANDING COMMITTEES 


Administrative Committee 
This Committee consists of eleven members and elects its own Chairman. 
Ministers: D. F. Diefendorf, E. A. Dent, J. W. Langdale, Wallace Mac- 
Mullen, J. H. Race, E. S. Tipple. Laymen: W. W. Carman, J. R. Joy, W. E. 
Massey, E. M. McBrier, W. J. Stitt, Chairman. 


Committee on Candidates 


This Committee consists of seven ministers and four laymen and elects its 
own Chairman. 

Ministers: J. P. Hand, L. O. Hartman, S. J. Herben, H. E. Luccock, 
Wallace MacMullen, Chairman; R. W. Sockman, E. S. Tipple. Laymen: 
Charles Gibson, J. B. Morrell, E. M. McBrier, C. A. Ogren. 


Committee on Finance 


This Committee consists of seven laymen and four ministers and elects its 
own Chairman. 


Ministers: E. A. Dent, D. G. Downey, G. W. Henson, Allan MacRossie. 
Laymen: F. A. Horne, G. B. Hodgman, W. E. Massey, C. A. Ogren, W. H. 
Rometsch, W. J. Stitt, W. H. Van Benschoten, Chairman. 


Committee on Education in Foreign Fields 


This Committee consists of not less than seven nor more than ten mem- 
bers, and elects its own Chairman. 


Ministers: Bishop F. J. McConnell, J. I. Bartholomew, J. A. Beebe, D. F. 


Diefendorf, O. W. Fifer, E. S. Tipple. Laymen: Charles Gibson, J. A. James, 
J. B. Morrell, A. J. Stock. 


II. SPECIAL COMMITTEES AND COMMISSIONS 
OF THE BOARD 


Joint Commission on Literature in Foreign Fields 


Ministers: J. A. Beebe, R. E. Brown, S. J. Herben, H. E. Luccock, J. H. 
Race. Laymen: Charles Gibson, C. W. Evans, J. R. Joy. 


Committee of Conference with the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 


Ministers: R. E. Brown, J. W. Langdale, Wallace MacMullen, S. K. Mahon. 
Laymen: E. M. McBrier, D. D. Spellman, W. J. Stitt. 


Committee on the Study of Self-Support and of the Support of Native 
Workers on the Mission Field 


Bishop F. J. McConnell, J. I. Bartholomew, E. A. Dent, F. A. Horne, A. J. 
Stock, Corresponding Secretaries; R. E. Diffendorfer.and J. R. Edwards. 
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III. COMMITTEES OF THE ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE BOARD 


The first named on each Committee served as Chairman. 


Committee on Nominations and Procedure 


Bishops W. F. McDowell and G. A. Miller; O. W. Fifer, J. H. Race, J. R. 
Joy, C. E. Welch, Corresponding Secretary J. R. Edwards. 


Committee on Method, Amount and Distribution of Appropriations 


Bishops Hughes, Richardson, McDowell, McConnell, Wilson, Keeney, Clair; 
D. G. Downey, A. E. Day, R. E. Brown, J. W. Langdale, O. W. Fifer, L. O. 
Hartman, S. K. Mahon, I. B. Blackstock, F. A. Horne, Charles Gibson, J. R. 
Joy, W. T. Jennings, C. E. Welch, F. E. Baldwin. 


Committee on Treasurer’s Report 


Bishops Anderson, Nuelsen, Smith, Wilson; J. H. Race, J. I. Bartholomew, 
J. P. Hand, R. N. Merrill, G. W. Henson. 


Committee on General Reference 


Bishops Waldorf, Miller, Oldham; W. E. Shaw, E. A. Dent, Wallace Mac- 
ae H. A. Keck, F. A. Hazeltine, D. D. Spellman, J. A. James, C. W. 
vans. 


Committee on Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
Bishops Keeney, Oldham, Mitchell; D. F. Diefendorf, M. B. Fuller, Allan 


MacRossie, R. W. Sockman, H. J. Roan, C. E. Welch, E. L. Phillips, W. E. 
Massey. 


ft Committee on Resolutions 
Bishops Waldorf, Locke; W. F. Burriss, J. E. Bowes, E. A. Dent, J. A. 
James, E. M. McBrier. ; 
Committee on Memoirs 
Bishops Nuelsen, Hughes; Wallace MacMullen, W. E. Shaw, S. K. Mahon, 
W. J. Echols. 
Committee on Statement to the Church 
' Bishops McConnell, McDowell, Richardson, Wilson; T. H. Campbell, C. C. 


Cissell, B. F. Abbott, H. E. Luccock, F. R. Hollenback, C. W. Evans, E. M. 
McBrier, D. D. Spellman. 


- 
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REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARIES TO 
THE BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS OF THE 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


NOVEMBER I, 1924—OCTOBER 31, 1925 


To THE BoarD oF MANAGERS: ‘ 

One year ago at the Annual Meeting held in Pittsburgh the Board 
faced the unprecedented conditions due to a debt of $3,101,330.27 as 
of October 31, 1924, and a reduction in our income from the preceding 
year of $2,197,501.82. All who were present, Board members, staff, 
missionaries and visitors, recall the appeals, the struggles and the 
heart-searchings of those momentous days. As we review that meet- 
ing of the Board and the succeeding year, we are conscious that the 
Board of Foreign Missions, members, staff and all its missionaries 
throughout the world, have passed through a spiritual experience pos- 
sibly unprecedented in the history of any Christian church. 

Naturally our first thought to-day concerns the status of the work 
itself as the result of these unusual conditions. 


Effects of Reduced Income 


Conditions throughout our various fields differ to such a degree 
that it is exceedingly difficult to formulate a statement of the effects 
of last year’s reduced income. That which has been the vivid experi- 
ence in some areas of the work has not appeared in other sections. 
There are, however, certain broad general results that should be noted 
across the bulk of the fields. 

More and more clearly is it being seen on all the fields of work 
that the program of most far-reaching strategy calls for the rapid 
development of institutions for the adequate training of all types of 
indigenous leadership. The cut has been registered most seriously in 
institutions of this sort where the preachers and teachers of our people 
are trained. The curtailing of the work and the actual closing of 
many such institutions has menaced the future leadership of the in- 
digenous church. A serious setback has been given in some fields that 
will be felt for years to come. 

When the increase of late years in the operating costs of mission 
work is considered, the cut has required many of our missions to work 
with funds that would be insufficient even to carry the program they 
were supporting in 1918, the year just before the Centenary began. 
This is a retreat that in some strategic mission fields is disastrous. 

Although the salaries of our missionaries were not reduced, the 
effect of the cut on missionary morale is marked. Practically all the 
missionaries contributed from seven to ten per cent of their salaries 
for the work, in addition to their usual giving. This has been the 
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situation on all fields. In most fields also, in addition to all this, and 
an inadequate salary base, there was a further loss of exchange. 
Practically every missionary family has struggled along with twenty 
to thirty per cent of their support absorbed in these items. Many 
of our missionaries are embarrassed by heavy debts incurred this 
past year of the cut. In addition to this heavy financial pressure, and 
the insistent worries attendant thereto, the regular furloughs of many 
in all fields were delayed to save transit costs. This has endangered 
the health of several very effective men who ought to have come 
home. And it has been impossible to send out the adequate number of 
recruits to any field, simply as replacements for losses sustained 
through death, retirement, or health breakdown. It is an extremely 
serious question whether the physical and nervous strain of another 
year like this can be borne by the missionary group. 

The reduction of supporting costs for our national workers has 
threatened morale in many places. Men, already overburdened, have 
had to assume other workers’ tasks in addition to their own. There 
are situations of broken health and acute personal distress among our 
national workers in many fields, traceable directly to the cut. This is 
particularly true of certain fields in Europe, where the income of many 
pastors and teachers was reduced to half what had been regarded as a 
minimum. 

The effect of the reduction has not been entirely wreckage, how- 
ever. The recuperative powers of true life have been evidenced here 
and there. A new creative spiritual dynamic is developing in the in- 
digenous church. If the work can be held steady, and the strategic 
points built up this year, this new spiritual vitality will grow into rich 
fruitage. Our further paring and cutting will sever the arteries of 
spiritual life in many places. 

The loyal supporters of our work in the home church have rallied 
with zeal and consecration, contributing $92,043.57 in special gifts 
to assist in meeting these reductions. But this amount is incon- 
siderable as against the total reduction of last year, $1,050,000. The 
effective help of those in the Church who caught the significance of the 
cut has been of the greatest inspiration and of real and effectual value. 
The tragic fact, however, is that the home Church, generally speaking, 
seems to have failed in sensing the disaster. Wide publicity and con- 
stant statement were given to the facts and effects of the cut on the 
fields. Missionaries and Bishops at home from service abroad told 
their story. As carefully planned a piece of cultivation of the whole 
World Service Program. as the Church has known for years has been 
carried out. Yet it has seemed well nigh impossible to bring the 
Church at large to any adequate comprehension of the vast oppor- 
tunities across the world or of the immediate human tragedies involved 
in the situation of last year. The Church at home should know the 
facts, and yet it has failed to catch the significance of the issues imme- 
diately at stake. 

In laying before the Church the effects of the reduction in 
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appropriations of a year ago, the Secretaries decided to print ex- 
tracts from the letters received from Bishops, missionaries and field 
finance committees. Since the printing of this pamphlet, many other 
communications have come and the notice to the field that we have a 
further reduction this year will bring additional appeals. What else 
can the Church expect when her representatives abroad see slipping 
from them work that is the result of their years of toil, sacrifice and 
prayers? 

Even before the news of this new reduction had gotten to the 
fields, Bishop Oldham, being in America and hearing of the impend- 
ing cut of 1925, wrote out of such depths of feeling that we feel con- 
strained to share his letter with the American Churches: 


“NOVEMBER 6, 1925. 
“DEAR BRETHREN : 

“When to the forty per cent reduction of last year is added the possibility 
of a further reduction this year, I confess to very deep anxiety. What it 
means for us is this: 

“We are managing in Eastern South America with the utmost difficulty 
and by calling upon the self-supporting churches to make heroic efforts to help 
their neighbors who, because of their being comparatively young enterprises, 
or in difficult situations, could not undertake their own complete support. The 
weight of it tends to depress, for you know when you overburden an aspiring 
group there is always danger of blunting their interest and undermining their 
zeal. 

“As it is we are now facing the cutting out of four or five appointments 
which can not exist on the narrow budget that is now theirs, and all of the splen- 
did opportunity for work amongst thousands of immigrants, Germans, Bohe- 
mians, etc., will have to be abandoned. This is a cruel necessity. 

“In Chile and Bolivia, the case is even worse, for here our several institu- 
tions and our fast expanding church are placed among people of utmost reli- 
gious need but comparatively slender economic development. In Chile, you 
have a Republic more ready for evangelistic extension than any Latin land I 
know outside of Mexico. The Chile situation was staggering under the first 
heavy blow. The missionaries were consenting to a great reduction of their 
personal salaries, to help out as best they could. When Bishop McConnell 
reviewed the situation on the field last spring, he declared that we were 
grinding up our seed corn. The proof of it is to hand in the fact that no less 
than three missionaries have either returned broken or are now waiting to be 
returned. This added cut will be most dispiriting and will force us to either 
continue the present heartbreaking situation with added severity or to tear 
down institutions that for half a century have been the light and life of the 
areas in which they are placed. 

“Bolivia has two outstanding evangelizing agencies of Methodism. They 
are pressed upon by the rigors of the climate, the nerve-racking heights of the 
tops of the Andes and insufficient support. What the forty per cent reduction 
of last year has meant to these devoted and heroic missionaries I cannot 
describe. Most gallantly, they have stood to their tasks but they have literally 
come to the end of their possibility. Further depression means loss of heart 
and such added susceptibility to the pressure of the ills that are upon them as 
makes me almost sick with anxiety. 

“When I consider the immense value to this republic on the crest of the 
Andes of these two mission stations, and then consider the possibility of clos- 
ing one of them in order to live within this narrow budget my innermost soul 
cries out in protest against the waste of it, and I do not believe it can be 
according to God’s will that from so needy a republic as Bolivia we should 
withdraw any stimulating spiritual agency. RA ReOnpinane” 
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The Present Status of the Debt 


The final policy with regard to the liquidation of the debt of the 
Board was adopted by the World Service Commission at its Annual 
Meeting January 20-22, 1925, in the city of Chicago. A statement 
of the situation as it developed after the Annual Meeting will be re- 
ported by the Committee on the debt. This exhibit reprints the official 
communication of the Corresponding Secretaries on behalf of the 
Board to the World Service Commission in which there is traced all 

of the related legislation after the General Conference of 1924. 
’ “During the weeks following our last Annual Meeting it became 
increasingly clear that under the provisions of the legislation of the 
General Conference of 1924, the Board of Foreign Missions was not 
free to follow the proposals both of the Annual Meeting a year ago 
and of the Board’s Committee of Fifteen on the Debt. The interre- 
lation of the condition of the Board of Foreign Missions with the 
other benevolence agencies of the Church, as well as our specific pro- 
posals for the liquidation of the debt, brought the matter under the 
jurisdiction of the World Service Commission. At the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Commission in January, 1925, no problem engrossed the 
attention of the members more than the debt of the Board of Foreign 

Missions. After prolonged discussion it was voted: 

That the Board of Foreign Missions be released from General Conference 
action as touching items one, three, and the first paragraph of four of the 
report of the Committee on the Treasury of the Foreign Mission Board, as 
printed in the Daily Advocate of May 31, 1924, page 686, column 1. 

Item 1 is as follows: [ 

“That the interest-bearing part of slightly more than two million dollars 
be funded in four-year-serial bonds, to the best advantage.” 

Item 3 is as follows: 

“That until the debt is paid all income of the Board of Foreign Missions 
from undesignated legacies, lapsed annuities, and matured estate notes be 
applied to the liquidation of the debt.” 

Paragraph 1 of Item 4 is as follows: 

“That the Board of Foreign Missions put aside each year from its current 
income as a first charge additional money of an amount which, by careful cal- 
culation, may be judged sufficient to cover the interest on the bonds and to 
pay for the serial bonds maturing in that year.” 

“The foregoing motion prevailed.” 


Resolutions adopted by the Cooperating Administrative Staff at its 
meeting on December 29, 1924, were then introduced to the Commis- 
sion, and upon motion were duly adopted as the action of the World 
Service Commission and thus became the final plan for the liquidation 
of the Board’s debt. These resolutions are found in Exhibit A at- 
tached. 

The phrase in these resolutions, “a division on a fifty-fifty 
basis of all receipts over and above the distributable income to the 
Boards for the year ending October 31, 1924,” was interpreted by the 
Executive Committee of the World Service Commission on May 12, 
1925, as follows: 
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“The Executive Committee hereby authorizes the Treasurer of 
the World Service Commission to compute the excess of distributable 
receipts, if any, for the year ending May 31, 1926, over the total dis- 
tribution to the Boards for the fiscal year ending October 31, 1924, 
plus the preferential of $600,000, and divide this excess between the 
debt of the Board of Foreign Missions and the regular distribution 
to all the Boards.” 

The first payment on this preferential claim for the debt of the 
Board was made by the treasurer of the World Service Commission on 
June 1, 1925, and therefore to date there has been received $250,000, . 
the disposition of which will be found in the Report of the Treasurer. 

From pledges made by members and friends of the Board at the 
Annual Meeting in Pittsburgh a year ago, and from others who have 
desired to contribute directly to the debt, there has been received to 
date $271,866.86. There remain unpaid pledges of about $6,000. 

In accordance with the action of the World Service Commission, 
the officers of the Board have refrained from any campaign of any 
sort on behalf of the debt of the Board other than to follow up pledges 
made at Pittsburgh and to receive and acknowledge with appreciation 
those gifts which have come voluntarily. The officers of the Board 
both in spirit and practice have concentrated their attention on the gen- 
eral promotion of the World Service income. 

Whatever opinions may be held as to the wisdom of the plan 
adopted, the Church has genuine satisfaction that at last payments are 
being made on the Board’s staggering debt. The Secretaries record the 
appreciation of the Board to the other World Service Agencies for 
their generous support through the preferential payments. 


Woman’s Foreign Missionary Societ 
g y y 


We rejoice with the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society over 
another excellent year which, under the blessing of God, the officers 
were able to report in their Annual Meeting recently held in Kansas 
City, Mo. A successful financial year, efficient work upon the field 
and a further payment of $93,838.39 by the Society on the Interchurch 
underwriting call forth our acknowledgment with appreciation and 
hearty felicitation. 

The Committee of Conference with the Woman’s Foreign Mis- | 
sionary Society has held three meetings during the year in which 
problems of common interest have been frankly discussed. in a spirit 
of helpfulness. Matters which have come before the Committee of 
Conference include the following: 

The relation of Auxiliaries of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society to local World Service Councils. 

The extension of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary local auxilia- 
ries in fields overseas. 

The education of children for peace. 

The study of methods on candidate matters. 
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Participation in National Councils on the field. 

Joint study of appropriations. 

Cooperation between the Society and the Board in providing 
libraries to missionaries on the field. 

Statistical study of missionary service. 

Proposed Union Hospital in Foochow. 

Report on work in Latin America. 

Present conditions in China. 

We are quite sure that a continuation of the close cooperation in 
our plans and activities will have beneficial results, both in home cul- 
tivation and in the programs on the field. 


Joint Study of Appropriations 


Your Secretaries a year ago pointed out to the Board that the 
time had come when the appropriations of the Board and Society 
should be studied together in order to develop further coordinated 
policies, standards and goals of work in the several mission fields. 

In accordance with this action, and by mutual agreement, the rep- 
resentatives of the Society and the Staff of the Board studied the 
problems in one field, namely Latin America, for this year. Bishop 
Oldham met with us, and the present status of the work of both the 
Society and the Board, and the future programs in each of the missions 
in South America, were thoroughly discussed and recommendations 
were drawn up for reference to the Society and the Board. Bishop 
Miller could not be present but sent a communication which was made 
the basis of our study of the work in the Mexico City Area. 

The agreements reached in this joint study of appropriations are 
attached herewith as Exhibit B, and are referred to the Board for its 
consideration and approval. 

After an entire day in the consideration of these problems in one 
of the great mission fields, the representatives of ‘both the Society and 
the Board feel the value of this appraisal and of continuing the studies 
for other fields. 


The Congress on Christian Work in South America 


From March 29 to April 8, 1925, there was held in Montevideo, 
Uruguay, a Congress on Christian Work in South America, the first 
of its kind for all of South America. The Congress was assembled 
under the auspices of the American Section of the Committee on 
Cooperation in Latin America, representing American and Canadian 
Mission Boards working in Latin America, in cooperation with the 
British Committee of a similar character. 

This Congress was brought to the attention of the Board a year ago 
and the Board was asked to nominate twenty delegates with the under- 
standing that the expenses of all were to be provided outside of the 
regular funds of the Board. These delegates were nominated and the 
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Corresponding Secretaries issued the invitations with the result that the 
following persons attended this Congress as our official delegates: 


The Rev. Bishop Francis J. McConnell, D.D., LL.D., Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. - 

The Rev. Wade Crawford Barclay, D.D., Cincinnati, Ohio. > 

The Rev. Robert E. Brown, D.D., Buffalo, New York. 

The Rev. A. E. Day, D.D., Canton, Ohio. 

The Rey. Corliss P. Hargraves, D.D., Chicago, Illinois. 

The Rev. J. Sumner Stone, D.D., New Rochelle, New York. 

Mr. E. S. Gilmore, Chicago, Illinois. 

Mr. D. D. Spellman, Detroit, Michigan. 

Mr. L. B. Alger, Detroit, Michigan. 

Prof. W. W. Sweet, Greencastle, Indiana. 


Mrs. McConnell was the official representative of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society. Mrs. Brown, Mrs. Spellman, Mrs. Alger 
and Mrs. Stone accompanied the party. 

On the way to Montevideo the delegation had the opportunity of 
visiting Rio de Janeiro for a Regional Conference on the special prob- 
lems of Brazil. 

After the Congress, the. Methodist delegates visited our work in 
Argentina, crossed the Andes and saw practically all of our mission 
stations in Chile, Peru, and Bolivia. 

Before the delegation sailed we had a meeting with them in New 
York for prayer and consultation, at which time various members of 
the group were given particular problems for study and report. Since 
their return, we have been in consultation with the deputation, and have 
received carefully prepared, written reports from all of the delegates. 
They have been invited to this Annual Meeting and, in addition to our 
public program on Tuesday evening, it is our hope that on Wednesday 
mdtning they may give to the Board brief statements of their im- 
pressions. 

It is evident that the delegation had one of the richest and most 
enjoyable experiences of their lives. They have reported a gain in their 
understanding of the missionary problem, and with it an intellectual 
and spiritual enlargement. 

The work of the Congress was based upon the reports of twelve 
Commissions, the preparation of which had extended over months and 
years, which reports, together with the findings, have been published 
in two volumes. -These volumes will furnish the basis for the con- 
sideration of the larger missionary problems in South America for 
many years to come. 

_ The Findings, calling for an enlarged cooperative program, con- 
stitute the biggest challenge which the Committee on Cooperation in 
Latin America has ever faced, and through them they have come to 
us as a constituent Board. These findings, grouped around each of the 
Commission Reports, have been formally laid ‘before all of the related 
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Mission Boards and the text will be a part of the permanent proceed- 
ings of the Conference. While most of them relate to the development 
of our work in South America, there are a number of proposals which 
concern the cooperative relationships among the Boards. Making his 
official report of the Montevideo Congress, Dr. Robert E. Speer, the 
Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements, said that it was expected 
that “the Congress would result in lessening the work of the coopera- 
tive agencies at the home base putting it upon the field, but just the 
opposite has been the result. Of their own accord the missions and 
churches in South America piled up fresh work which they feel must 
be done for the present here at the home base. One of the important 
conclusions arrived at was that there could not be a Continental 
Cooperative Committee in South America at least for the present, 
which fact throws back upon the Committee here in America the work 
of coordination.” 

The new program as well as the united enterprises in South 
America for which the Congress asked are to be found in Exhibit C. 


Our Schools in Latin America 


Our delegates to the Montevideo Conference, in their careful 
study of the work of our Church in South America, have commended 
most highly the influence of many of our well-established schools, 
while also calling attention to the need long felt of the imperative 
requirement of better buildings and equipment if our work is to main- 
tain its influence in these days when the Governments are putting far 
larger funds into the secular educational work. Attention has been 
directed particularly to the strategic importance of the Colegio Amer- 
icano, a school of commerce founded through the generous gifts of 
Mr. George S. Ward of New York City, in memory of his mother, 
and the Santiago College, which has long been regarded as one of the 
most influential schools for girls in South America. In Buenos Aires, 
where the Colegio Americano is located, our Board is cooperating most 
happily with the United Christian Missionary Society and it is probable 
that the Lutheran Mission will also join with us. ; 

An adequate plant on a better site for the Colegio Americano in 
Buenos Aires, for which plans have already ‘been made, calls for an 
investment of $500,000, of which $100,000 will be secured from the 
sale of the present property. The additional sum of $400,000 is 
regarded by Bishop Oldham and other leaders in South America, as one 
of the most urgent demands upon us, and this feeling is shared by the 
leaders of the cooperating Boards. 

A new plant for the Santiago College with proper equipment will 
require an investment of $250,000. The leadership in the appeal for 
such an institution has been taken by a brilliant Chilean woman who 
is a graduate of the school and now the wife of an American business 
man in New York City. The Fiftieth Anniversary of the founding of 
this school will come in 1929. It is believed that graduates and other 
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friends of the school, many of them of marked prominence in Chile 
and in America, will rally willingly to provide this amount, not only 
for the immense good which the school will continue to do, but also 
in memory of the wisdom, the character, and the beautiful Chris- 
tian influence of its founders, Reverend and Mrs. Ira Haynes LaFetra. 

The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society is making definite plans 
for their fine high school in Lima, Peru. An adequate plant in Lima 
_will give to this important school, which has had so fine a record, the 
same marked advantages which have accrued to the Crandon Institute 
in Montevideo, which, since its equipment with the new and splendid 
plant, has clearly taken the first rank among the schools for girls in 
Eastern South America. 

Our Christian schools in South America have had a remarkable 
record in self-support; practically all of the expenses aside from the 
transit and furlough expenses being carried by the schools themselves. 
In recent years, however, with the rapid development of secular educa- 
tion, the schools have been strained to the utmost to carry this burden, 
as the plants have become less and less well adapted to modern condi- 
tions. With new and modern buildings and equipment, such as these 
schools should have to represent adequately the ideals of evangelical 
Christianity, there seems no question but that these schools will be 
able to maintain themselves fully, and their influence as Christian 
centers for the training of the young life and leadership of South 
America will be vastly increased. 

Other missionary boards have similar plans for their leading insti- 
tutions; one board having made definite plans for an immediate 
appeal for $400,000 for similar purposes; another is appealing for 
$150,000. It is believed that if these movements can be combined on 
lines similar to, those which obtained in connection with the appeal for 
women’s colleges in the Orient, fully one-half of the amount required 
can be secured from large foundations which will refuse to respond 
to approaches from individual institutions. Representatives of these 
boards have therefore discussed the possibility of combining their 
efforts and this suggestion has been approved heartily by leading 
- educators and other prominent men and women who are familiar with 
conditions in South America and who are eager to see the cause of 
Christ, as represented by evangelical Christianity, carried forward with 
the aims and in the spirit of the Montevideo Conference. 

In view of the cooperative program of missionary and educational 
development proposed by representatives of the. Presbyterians, Dis- 
ciples, and our own Boards at meetings on September 25, October 2, 
and October 20, 1925, the Corresponding Secretaries recommend to the 
Board of Foreign Missions that it endorse this program for meeting 
the most urgent needs in our educational work in South America, and 
that the Board approve of our cooperation in the solicitation of funds 
from certain foundations and interested individuals both in the United 
States and on the field, even though we are not able under present 
conditions to authorize any campaign or general appeal to the Church. 
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Dr. Gamewell’s Visit to China 


It seems nothing less than a stroke of providence that Dr. Frank 
D. Gamewell, who has had a very large experience in all parts of our 
mission field in China, and who passed through the most intimate and 
important experiences connected with the Boxer Uprising twenty-five 
years ago, should have found his way to China in the early summer. 

Dr. Gamewell went out to adjust some affairs connected with his 
former position as Secretary of the China Christian Educational Asso- 
ciation. It was, of course, understood that a visit to the Far East 
would give him intimate touch with our work on the field in China, 
Japan and Korea, which would enable him to render better service on 
his return to the office as Associate Secretary for the Far East. At 
the time of his going, no one was in position to forecast the need of his 
services and the importance of his presence in China at a time when 
the uprising affected so materially our educational and evangelistic 
work. Dr. Gamewell. landed twelve days after the Shanghai incident 
of May 30th, at a time when the business places of that great city 
were closed and confusion was everywhere manifest. With his knowl- 
edge of Chinese life, language, habits and customs based upon a 
remarkable experience, he entered immediately into counsel with our 
Bishops and missionaries and with leading foreign and Chinese officials. 

Dr. Gamewell was received with great cordiality and was given 
pronounced evidences of the estimate in which he was held by the 
nationals as well as the missionaries. Through the period of his stay 
from June to October he served in the capacity of special advisor, 
with very great benefit to the field. Letters from Bishops Welch, 
Birney, Grose and Brown, and from many others connected with our 
mission stations have testified to the invaluable assistance which Dr. 
Gamewell was able to render. To quote from Bishop Grose’s letter, 
“Dr. Gamewell’s labors have been incessant and arduous. He has 
traveled from Foochow to the heart of Central China and as far north 
as Peking and Peitaiho, Korea and Japan. Unlike some of our older 
missionaries, he quickly and accurately sensed the situation and has 
made a sympathetic and discriminating appraisal of the changed condi- 
tions and the temper of the times. With his long background of ex- 
perience and his wise discernment of the signs of the times, he has 
rendered an invaluable service in his counsels. In my judgment he is 
taking back to the Board in America a fund of useful information 
concerning present conditions. He will be able to suggest modifica- 
tions of policy and new methods of endeavor well worth the thoughtful 
consideration of the Board. His visit has greatly heartened many mis- 
sionaries, some of whom are depressed and a few of whom are broken 
in spirit.” . 

Mrs. Gamewell, who accompanied Dr. Gamewell, remained in 
China after the latter’s return in order to continue her studies of con- 
ditions there. She will return to the United States in December. 

Dr. Gamewell visited the centers at which our missionaries were 
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gathered in North China, Central China, South China and also in 
Japan and Korea. We note that his multiplied duties, with long jour- 
neys, were accomplished through the heat of the summer, a task which 
would have tested the strength of any man. He has brought back to 
the office important information respecting our entire field in the Far 
East. His return will prove to the secretaries a source of very great 
help in matters of administration which have become exceedingly dif- 
ficult and in some cases very delicate because of China’s present polit- 
tical and social upheaval. 

We feel that the Board will wish to give formal expression to its 
appreciation for this very important and strenuous task which Dr. 
Gamewell has so successfully accomplished and that together we 
should give thanks to God who has made it possible. 


The Situation in China 


During recent months the world has been witnessing in the Far 
East something comparable to a Renaissance, a Reformation or a 
French Revolution. For a half century, missionary statesmen and 
Christian leaders at home and abroad have prayed for an awakened 
China. At last she is awake. Observers from every walk of life agree 
on this essential significance of the momentous events in the Far East 
during the last six months. 

The Secretaries have felt so keenly the relationship of these Far 
Eastern stirrings to the Christian movement throughout the world that 
they have prepared a special report on the situation in China and its 
relation to Christian missions, which is now before the Board. This 
report is the result of an appraisal of our correspondence from China 
and of the observations and writings of students of Far Eastern 
affairs and has the approval of a special committee of the Foreign 
Missions Conference. In its present form it is prepared especially for 
the constituency of the Methodist Episcopal Church, but in its general 
features it will be made the basis of a similar pamphlet to be issued 
by other denominations in the United States. This document traces 
in outline what has been happening in China, its challenge to the Chris- 
tian movement, the legal status of missionaries and missionary prop- 
erty, our relation to the problems of extraterritoriality and the special 
toleration clauses in the treaties, extracts from writings of eminent au- 
thorities dealing with these questions and the resolutions of mission- 
ary and other groups as indicating the trend of British and American 
opinion. 

_ The providential visit of Dr. Frank D. Gamewell to China dur- 
ing the past summer has already been noted, and he will have oppor- 
tunity to bring to the Board first-hand knowledge of the situation as 
he has viewed it out of his long knowledge of ‘Chinese language and 
life, and of his intimate contacts with both Chinese and foreigners in 
China in the midst of all the chaos and anxiety attendant upon the 
events of recent months. We also acknowledge with gratitude the 
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efforts involving much labor and sacrifice on the part of our Bishops 
in China and many of our missionaries who have kept us informed of 
the progress of events. 

In America, the Secretaries of the Board quickly sensed the sig- 
nificance of these events not only for the Christian movement in China 
but for the political, commercial, racial and cultural well-being of the 
world. The Secretaries have associated themselves with other in- 
quiring minds throughout the summer and autumn for consultation, 
discussion and prayer. Many meetings have been called by the officers 
of the Foreign Missions Conference to hear statements by those re- 
cently from China. The Secretaries gave much time and thought to 
the organization of the Conference on American Relations with China 
held at Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore, September 17-20, 
1925, and placed at the disposal of that group the information which 
we had received from China. On October 2-3, a Conference of about 
seventy-five officers of the Mission Boards of the United States and 
Canada was held, resulting in the resolutions which have been sent 
officially to our Board for consideration. Close contacts have been 
kept with the State Department and with the Chinese minister and his 
associates in Washington. Every opportunity that has presented itself 
for information and discussion of these significant events has been 
utilized. 

In Exhibit D will be found the resolutions submitted by the 
informal conference of Mission Board officers. These resolutions were 
reviewed by the Committee of Reference and Counsel of the Foreign 
Missions Conference on November 5, which approved their being for- 
warded to the various Mission Boards interested in China. The Com- 
mittee of Reference and Counsel also had before them the resolutions 
adopted by the representatives of the British Societies which in the 
main points touching China’s political integrity and sovereignty and 
the attitude of the Treaty Powers toward her, and as touching matters 
of extraterritoriality and the special toleration clauses, are in essential 
agreement with the resolutions drawn up by the American group. 

In this connection we wish to make proper recognition and, we 
trust through suitable action by the Board, of the devotion given in 
China by our resident Bishops and faithful missionaries who have 
labored through the major portion of this past year under extraordi- 
nary conditions. The Board can render no greater service in this 
present emergency than in giving most positive assurance of loyal 
support of the men and the women who make up the advance guard 
of the Christian Movement in the Orient. No more loyal and devoted 
company of workers is to be found anywhere than we have in China. 
If the Church at home only knew the personal sacrifices which these 
missionaries are making daily involving their families as well as their 
own health and happiness without a word of complaint or a desire 
for sympathy, we are sure that it would quicken a deeper interest in 
the missionary enterprise. 

The Board will be keenly sensitive to the peculiar conditions under 
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which our missionaries have been sent to China, and under which they 
have labored since the middle of the last century, when in the treaties 
with China, the principle of extraterritoriality was adopted and the 
special toleration clauses in the treaties provided for the protection of 
missionaries, missionary property and national Christians. In no other 
country of the world, save Turkey, have missionaries lived and labored 
under similar privileges. Since the World War, these peculiar condi- 
tions have been removed from Turkey so that at the present time their 
application to China is unique among the nations of the world. 

All of the advices received from China in recent months from 
experienced missionary leaders indicate that we have an entirely new 
situation to deal with, one that we have never before faced in China, 
a situation which makes it impossible for us any longer to evade the 
main issue, the fundamental attitude of the Treaty Powers toward 
the sovereignty and integrity of China. We therefore recommend that 
the Board of Foreign Missions declare itself in favor of relinquishing 
the toleration clauses of China’s treaties with the Powers which accord 
special privileges to missionaries as missionaries, and to support the 
United States Government in its progressive policy looking toward the 
abolition of extraterritoriality at the earliest possible date. It may 
well be that in the changed conditions produced by the modification 
of the treaties, our policy as a Board may need adjustments and a recog- 
nition of the personal position of our missionaries. We believe that 
it will be the purpose of the Board to meet with candor and fairness 
the questions thus involved. 

The Mission Boards and the Christian movement as a whole have 
now an opportunity to separate themselves from the political and 
commercial agreements and entang’ements with which they have been 
connected from the beginning in China. It is an opportunity that 
should humble us and should be the occasion of much thoughtful and 
prayerful consideration. 

With such vast interests at stake in the midst of the present chaotic 
conditions in China, and the demonstration of so much anti feeling 
of all sorts, the missionary group is being forced to clarify its own 
thinking as to its main business in China. If the 4,000 or more Ameri- 
can missionaries are in China as the vanguard of American civilization, 
we have due us a sad disillusionment. If they are the advance agents 
of American business, we have litt'e to our credit. If they are there 
to impose a superior culture, we are met with reminders of our own 
shortcomings. Even with vast and widespread vested interests and 
with the safety and welfare of our missionary personnel involved, we 
are happy to state that an examination of our fundamental business in 
China shows that we are primarily purveyors of good will, the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ, and essentially the revealers of a Life that has in it 
the power to redeem and bring to China the abundant life she so 
eagerly craves; that we toil and sacrifice with both life and treasure 
exclusively for the welfare of the Chinese, and that we labor with 
them for the salvation of the whole world. 
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Opportunities in Moslem Work 


Dr. Samuel M. Zwemer, editor of the Moslem World, and one 
of the greatest authorities on the Moslem situation, called at the office 
of the Board in February before returning to Cairo. 

He desired to bring specially to the attention of our Board two 
strategic points in the occupation of the Moslem World to-day, one in 
India and the other in North Africa, and to request the most earnest 
consideration of our Board with reference thereto. 

His statement, with reference to these matters, placed in writing 
at the request of the Secretaries, is as follows: 


“I would like to lay before your Board the situation in regard 
to Morocco, which I pointed out in a recent article published in 
‘The International Review of Missions.’ I believe it is important 
for the whole of North Africa that the splendid work of your 
Church, begun in Algeria and Tunisia, be extended into Morocco. 
Your leaders have shown great wisdom in dealing with the 
small scattered groups of independent workers, retaining their 
fellowship and friendship, and leading them out in many cases 
along lines of greater usefulness. The South Morocco Mission 
has a clearly defined field and is doing excellent work. Central 
Morocco, however, and the North is mostly unoccupied. The 
workers of the North African Mission are widely scattered. Their 
chief station at present is Tangiers. 

“If your Board could see its way clear to occupy two strate- 
gic points, namely: Fez, the old capital; and Casablanca, the new 
capital and commercial port, I believe it would be a step forward 
of the greatest importance. These two cities dominate Central 
Morocco and will soon be connected by rail, as they now are by 
automobile service. The opportunity in each is distinctive. Casa- 
blanca is a modern city and would offer exceptional advantages 
for a large educational institution; Fez is a large native city and 
here social service and recreational work would be the most im- 
portant method of approach. If two families could be located in 
these two centers, or two families in each, after a year’s prepara- 
tion under your leaders in Algiers, I would look forward to 
definite results in the near future. 

“Tn regard to India: As I told you at our little meeting, we 
sorely need trained leadership. In my report of my visit you will 
find a special paragraph regarding this subject (pages 15 and 16) 
and a reference to the Bareilly Theological Seminary. This re- 
port has had a circulation among the various mission boards and 
societies and I know that many are hoping for the realization of 
the plans put forward by Mr. Murray T. Titus. I trust that the 
school at Bareilly and the one at Jubbulpore will be thoroughly 
equipped and every facility given for the training of western and 
Oriental leaders in their task among Mohammedans.” 
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While recognizing the difficulty and perhaps the impossibility of 
making provision for these unusual opportunities, we feel it desirable 
to bring them to the attention of the Board at this time when financial 
conditions at home and momentous changes abroad seem to press upon 
us the necessity of.a thorough restudy of our missionary policies in 
order that we may concentrate our investment of life and money at 
the most strategic points, even though this may involve certain read- 
justments so that the most important items and lines of effort may be 
included in the vision and outreach of our Church. 

It should be noted that a Department of Islamics has already been 
opened both at the Bareilly Theological Seminary and at the India 
Methodist Theological College at Jubbulpore and that, to this extent, 
the suggestions of Dr. Zwemer are being realized. 


Legal Status of Missionaries and Missionary Property in Mexico 


On July 22, 1925, upon the invitation of the representatives of the 
Board of Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and the 
Executive Committee for Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States, a conference of representatives of Mission Boards 
maintaining work in Mexico was held in Nashville, Tennessee. There 
were present Secretaries of the interested Mission Boards and Socie- 
ties, the Committee on Cooperation in Latin America, missionaries 
from Mexico, Bishop George A. Miller, the Rev. E. Velasco, Pastor 
of our Church at Puebla, and Dr. Andres Osuna, Secretary of the 
Mexico Committee on Cooperation. 

The purpose of the Conference was to consider the present 
legal status of foreign missionaries and foreign mission property in 
view of the provisions in the present constitution of the Republic of 
Mexico. 

After careful consideration of the pertinent paragraphs of the 
constitution of 1917 in both the original Spanish and the English trans- 
lations, and in view of certain acute situations which have arisen in 
some of the missions in certain parts of Mexico, the group agreed to 
the resolutions found in Exhibit E. 


Important Developments in Africa 


This great continent, comparatively unknown a generation ago, 
although including our oldest mission field, has been occupied by our 
Church at many strategic points. Our forces, however, were weak, 
widely scattered and the funds available were inadequate for any 
thorough occupation or strong concentration. With the Centenary 
advance marked developments have taken place and our Board is now 
recognized as one of those contributing most largely to the evangeliza- 
tion of the world’s second largest continent. 

The great war brought Africa into surprising prominence, as it 
revealed seeds of bitterness which had been sown during the rapid 
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occupation of its vast territories by European nations dating largely 
from 1885. 

Unusual attention has been directed to mission work in Africa 
through the visits of educational commissions, headed by Dr. Thomas 
Jesse Jones, Secretary of the Phelps-Stokes Fund. The first com- 
mission, financed by the cooperation of the leading mission boards and 
the Phelps-Stokes Fund, producéd the volume on “Education in 
Africa,” which deals largely with conditions on the West Coast. The 
value of this report was recognized even more widely in Great Britain 
than in America. It resulted in the appointment of an Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education to the British ‘Colonial Office and this Committee 
requested Dr. Jones to lead a second commission in a study of condi- 
tions in East Africa. The second volume, entitled “Education in East 
Africa,” has just been issued and is recognized as a masterly contribu- 
tion to the whole enterprise. 

Since the return of the second commission important conferences 
have been held, one at High Leigh, near London, in September, 1924, 
largely British and Continental in its make-up, and one at Hartford, 
Connecticut, October 30 to November 1, 1925, for the American Boards. 
The International Missionary Council, with the approval of. the 
American, British and Continental Missionary Conferences, has now 
sanctioned a World Conference on Africa to be held, probably in Bel- 
gium, in September, 1926, and plans for this Conference, under the 
leadership of Secretary J. H. Oldham, of the International Missionary 
Council, one of the leading missionary statesmen, are now proceeding 
most encouragingly. Our Board has been represented in all of these 
conferences by Mr. Donohugh, the Associate Secretary for Africa, 
who, as Chairman of the Standing Committee on Africa, was the 
presiding officer at the recent conference held in Hartford. 

It seems evident that a new day is approaching in knowledge 
and interest in Africa and that increasing responsibility will rest upon - 
our Church for wise and statesmanlike support and for the adequate 
occupation of the territories for which we have accepted responsibility. 

One of the promising developments of these conferences is the 
plan for a bureau for the study of African languages and tribal cul- 
ture, to be located in London. The number of languages, great and 
small, in Africa is stated to be as high as 834. Ina vast majority of 
these languages less than five books are available for the Christian 
communities, including the Bible or portions thereof. The advantages 
to be secured through cooperation in the preparation of literature, 
religious and educational, and the preservation of the rich heritage of 
countless African tribes through folk lore and native custom are 
untold. Our Executive Committee has already expressed its interest 
in the establishment of the bureau, and recommends to our Board that 
action be taken approving our cooperation in this plan, with the 
acceptance of the very small quota which is requested from us toward 
the necessary expenses involved. 

It is important also that action be taken by our Board at this 
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Annual Meeting with reference to the plans for the World Conference 
on Africa which will be held during the coming year. It may be desir- 
able to refer to the Executive Committee any necessary arrangements 
and decision as to details which may be involved in providing for ade- 
quate representation and cooperation in this event, which will be per- 
haps the most important gathering of its kind during the year 1926 and 
with unusual significance for our Board and Church in view of the 
fact that we are more widely represented and distributed in Africa 
than any other American missionary society. 


Education in Liberia 


In 1920 our Board cooperated with other mission boards and with 
the Phelps Stokes Fund in sending a Commission to Africa under 
the leadership of Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, one of the best known 
authorities in educational work for Negroes in this country. The 
report entitled “Education in Africa” provided most helpful sugges- 
tions as to the best ways to adapt education to the needs of Africa. It 
includes a valuable chapter on Liberia, one of the best summaries of 
the situation there which has appeared. 

In 1923 Dr. T. S. Donohugh, the Associate Secretary of the 
Board for Africa, spent two months in Liberia visiting every station 
occupied by our missionaries and other points in the interior and 
along the coast. A Board of Education was organized and careful 
attention given to the report of Dr. Jones, which was highly com- 
mended, and an action taken requesting the aid of the Phelps Stokes 
Fund in securing a supervisor of Education who would be qualified to 
carry out the suggestions in the report. 

During the winter of 1924, under the leadership of Bishop Clair, 
great progress was made in Liberia in the development of a plan for 
“cooperation in education on the part of the leading mission boards and 
the government, this plan being heartily favored by President King, 
of Liberia, the Secretary of Education and other members of the 
cabinet. 

A plan has since been developed in which our Board, in connec- 
tion with the Protestant Episcopal and Lutheran Boards, the three 
leading Colonization Societies and the Phelps Stokes Fund, are coop- 
erating in the organization of an Advisory Committee on Education in 
Liberia, the purpose of which is to secure and maintain in Liberia a 
thoroughly qualified adviser in education for these Boards and Socie- 
ties. The Committee has been most fortunate in securing the services 
of Mr. James L. Sibley, of Montgomery, Alabama,°for nine years 
State Agent of Education in Alabama and with wide experience in the 
Philippine Islands and in other important directions. This plan is 
regarded by the representatives of the various organizations concerned 
as one of largest promise for Liberia, where the development of a 
more satisfactory educational system, with carefully selected and 
uniform textbooks, and in thorough cooperation with the government 
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is regarded as most necessary. The plan has also the hearty com- 
mendation of the officials in the State Department in Washington. 

The Advisory Committee in the United States and Mr. Sibley are 
in personal touch with Mr. Firestone and those associated with him in 
the development of the rubber industry in Liberia, where the lack of 
adequate- occupation hitherto has been a source of weakness. 

The two events coming together at this time are regarded as hav- 
ing large promise, and your secretaries would urge that the Board 
continue its active cooperation along the lines which have been care- 
fully studied and approved by the Executive Committee and the Board 
in previous meetings. 


SPECIAL FIELD PROJECTS 


Monte Mario 


During the year steady progress has been made in the develop- 
ment of the Collegio International Monte Mario. There have been 
varying experiences in the development of this school during the 
thirty years of its uninterrupted operation and in the period of its 
occupation of the site on Monte Mario an ever deepening interest has 
been manifested in its aims and program in entire accord with the 
educational conditions of the authorities in Rome and staffed almost 
entirely by Italians. The range of its effective work is shown by the 
fact that its registrations of students include representatives from 
all parts of Italy, Sicily and North Africa; from Montenegro, Mace- 
donia, and Serbia; from Russia, Switzerland, Albania, Bulgaria, Eng-~ 
land and America. Its students come not only from Protestant fami- 
lies, but also from those of other religious groups of the continent and 
the Near East. The courses of study are in conformity with the 
Italian requirements and are given in ‘the Italian language. The 
school has been most helpful to war sufferers, and has thus been a 
minister of mercy as well as of education. The present student body 
numbers approximately one hundred and fifty. The reduction of 
available funds has caused no slight embarrassment to the manage- 
ment and beyond this is the fact that certain influences centering in 
the political and ecclesiastical situation in Italy are creating difficulties. 
Never, however, have the sound procedure and aim of the school, 
which seeks to serve the youth of Italy and surrounding countries in 
harmony with the laws and spirit of Italy, and without controversy 
with other interests, been more worthy of generous support than now. 


The Situation in Copenhagen 


Since his words of farewell to the Board at its last meeting, 
Bishop Anton Bast of the Copenhagen Area has been called upon 
to meet an extraordinary attack upon personal integrity and that of 
the administration of the work in Copenhagen, in which the Board has 
essential interests, both in program and property. The closest possible 
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attention has been given to the difficult questions arising in this year 
of legal conflict and administrative perplexity. There is still uncer-- 
tainty of procedure on the part of the public authorities in Denmark 
who have the matters in hand. An outcome entirely favorable to 
Bishop Bast and advantageous to our work in the Central Mission, is 
confidently anticipated. The procedure has been so extraordinary that 
it has been difficult to understand its basis, either in law or in ethics, 
but with unwavering confidence in the integrity of the Bishop himself, 
and in the value of the work which has been so largely developed by 
him, your officers, in cooperation with the Bishops who have been 
assigned to administrative responsibilities in the Area, have sought 
and are still seeking to meet the situation with candor and effec- 
tiveness. : 


Gothenburg Theological School 


In our report of a year ago we called attention to the successful 
development of the Union Theological Seminary at Gothenburg in the 
Copenhagen Area, the purchase and reconstruction of which has in- 
volved an indebtedness of $50,000. 

The assistance of the Board and churches in America is needed 
to provide for the payment of this debt and the establishment of a 
suitable endowment. The Board, however, at its last annual meeting, 
in view of the very serious financial situation which it then faced, was 
unable to make any provision for this important project and referred 
the matter back to the Executive Committee with power. 

The necessary concentration upon the general income has pre- 
vented any special action being taken in behalf of this worthy project. 
It is again brought to the attention of the Board with the hope that 
some definite plans may be developed in its behalf. 


Tjisaroea Hospital, Java 


Communications received early in the year from Bishop Lowe, 
Dr. L. H. Bittner, and the Field Finance Committee indicated the 
desperate situation in the affairs of this hospital. In brief, it appears 
that this institution, founded about six years ago with large items of 
government assistance on property account, had never been fully self- 
supporting. There is a debt on the building of about 25,000 guilders, 
which is a balance still due on our share of the cost after the applica- 
tion of such gifts as have been received for the purpose. There is also 
an accumulation of current work deficit totaling a little more than 
25,000 guilders. This shows a total indebtedness of slightly over 50,000 
guilders, or about $20,000 gold. It is estimated that each year will 
show a current work deficit of approximately $3,500, due to the fact 
that government has been unable to keep its original plan for pro- 
viding the missionary salaries and transits involved in the work of 
the hospital. 

It is clear that the hospital will have to be closed unless the $3,500 
expected yearly deficit in missionary support is provided in the appro- 
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priation to Netherlands Indies. Definite measures are necessary for 
clearing the capital debt that is being carried as an overdraft of the 
mission at the bank. Believing that the hospital should be continued, 
the Executive Committee in April provided an emergency grant to 
meet this year’s deficit and referred the matter to the Annual Meet- 
ing. The Board should now consider the whole situation and decide 
whether or not these appropriations can be provided in the future. 


Almora, North India 


For three years or so occasional correspondence has been had 
with the officers of the London Missionary Society, and with our 
representatives in North India concerning the possibility of the trans- 
fer to us of that Society’s work in Almora. In the report of the Cor- 
responding Secretaries at the Annual Meeting at Pittsburgh, page 19, 
there is an item concerning this matter as follows: 


“Lucknow Area: The Field Finance Committee of the North 
india Conference requests that full consideration be given to the 
proposal that we take over the work at Almora now conducted 
by the London Missionary Society. 

“Almora is located in the hills of North India and is entirely 
surrounded by established points of our own work, such as at 
Pithorogarh, Dwarhat, Raniket, and Naini Tal. Almora is at 
the convergence of a number of roads that radiate to all parts of 
the district. 

“At Almora the London Missionary Society has developed 
across a period of many years a thoroughly organized evangelistic 
and educational work. The society now finds it necessary to 
give up this work because it is an isolated point far removed 
from those districts where their major work is located. 

“Our Field Finance Committee has given us definite pro- 
posals in the matter, and we have full data from the London 
Missionary Society that can be submitted for the Board’s con- 
sideration.” 


The entire matter was referred to the Executive Committee with 
power, and in December the Executive ‘Committee reviewed the situa- 
tion, voting to make record that it looked with favor upon the proposal 
that we take over the work at Almora, but that no financial obligations 
could then be entered into. 

Detailed correspondence was had with our representatives on the 
field and with the officers of the London Missionary Society. The 
total capital cost was fixed at 160,363 Rs., or roughly $60,000 gold 
at the present rate of exchange. Of this amount, one third would be 
the share of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, and two 
thirds the share of the Board. This amount would be payable in three 
equal annual instalments, with interest at five per cent on the deferred 
payments. 
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If we take over the Almora work, the high school now located 
at Naini Tal would be moved at once to Almora, and our present 
property there could be sold. Government has made a definite offer 
of 75,000 rupees for the high school property in Naini Tal, guarantee- 
ing payment in three equal annual instalments at such time as our 
payments for Almora would be due. The Executive Committee has 
authorized the North India Finance Committee to sell the Naini Tal 
high school property-at the best obtainable price, noting particularly 
the liberal offer of government. By this process of held property 
ransaction, $5,000 a year for three years would be all the cost in 
which the Board would be involved for the property. An item of 
$6,839 would also have to be included in the North India appropria- 
tion to-cover salary of one missionary family, support of national 
workers and work taken over from the London Missionary Society. 

The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society at their recent Annual 
Executive have approved the taking over of the Almora property and 
work in the amount of their share of the transaction, and have made 
provision for these costs in their appropriations. 

The secretaries strongly recommend that the Board agree to the 
taking over of the Almora property and work from the London Feor- 
eign Missionary Society, and that the matter be referred to the Com- 
mittee on rege ea for inclusion in the schedule of the appro- 
priations for 1926, 


Bitolj, Macedonia 


The reduction of the appropriations for Jugo-Slavia by fifty per 
cent at the last meeting of the Board forced the closing of the school 
at Bitolj, formerly Monastir, which had been taken over from the 
American Board some five years ago. Bitolj is situated in the extreme 
southern part of Jugo-Slavia, off the railroad and difficult of access. 
Under the leadership of a missionary of the American Board and an 
associate who continued with the school it attained an excellent stand- 
ing educationally, maintaining a fine record which had continued for 
approximately half a century. 

The title to the properties, however, had not been transferred to 
our Board, and the local congregations which had been taken over at 
the same time contained rather a strong Bulgarian element, which was 
regarded by the government as being unsympathetic. The school was 
found to be heavily in debt for food and other supplies purchased 
locally, and the amount of support deemed necessary could not be 
found in the reduced appropriations. ‘ 

The Executive Committee in April, on the recommendation of 
Bishop Nuelsen, authorized the closing of the work in Macedonia, the 
closing of the school having been authorized earlier in the year. The 
Committee, however, yielded to very strong representations from those 
in charge of the school, with the consent of Bishop Nuelsen, to post- 
pone the closing of the school until the end of the current year in 
June, and provided from Emergency and other funds the necessary 
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amounts required to clear away the indebtedness. The school was 
closed on or about June 15 and the property returned to the care of 
the American Board. 

Many communications were received during this exceedingly 
difficult period emphasizing the great contribution which the school 
was making to the life of the young women of Jugo-Slavia. For a 
time it was hoped that some cooperative arrangement might be devel- 
oped with the American Board and the Bishop of the Orthodox 
Church for the maintenance of the school, but this did not materialize. 
No one who has not been intimately connected with an experience of 
this kind can realize what it means to be forced to close an institution 
which has been a source of light and hope to the young womanhood 
of a whole country, for whom no other or similar institution is avail- 
able. 

This record should not be closed without a word of special appre- 
ciation for the self-sacrificing devotion of Miss Leslie G. Cameron, 
who continued with the school during these months of exceeding 
strain, refusing to leave until the obligations resting on the school had 
been cleared away and the orphans and other girls properly provided 
for. Some of these who could not well remain in Jugo-Slavia after 
the close of this school, were conducted personally to Paris by Miss 
Cameron and happily located in the school at Poissy, with the approval 
and assistance of Bishop Blake. — 


The West Gold Coast Conference of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church 


Our report of a year ago called attention to a communication 
which had been received by our Board from a special committee repre- 
senting the West Gold Coast Conference of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church. This group had formally separated from 
the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church and had taken the 
name of the West African National Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
appealed to our Board for recognition and support. 

The Executive Committee took action expressing its interest and 
sympathy, but requested the Secretaries to state that the financial 
situation and the lack of adequate opportunity for conference with the 
leaders of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church and the 
other missions involved made it impossible to express any final, judg- 
ment at the time. The hope was expressed that Bishop Clair on his 
next visit to Africa might find it possible to visit the Gold Coast to 
confer with representatives of the Conference and other missions on 
the field, and to advise the Executive Committee and the Board as to 
his recommendations. 

The Secretaries were aware that the African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion Church had elected Bishop Alleyne, who was proceeding to the 
Gold Coast with the hope that the difficulties existing in this, one of the 
most promising missions of the Church, could be cleared away. The 
Secretaries desire to report that a communication from the Superin- 
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tendent of the West Gold Coast Conference, while expressing the 
sincere appreciation of the Conference to the Board for the sympathetic 
way in which their communications had been treated, announced that 
as a result of the visit of Bishop Alleyne a satisfactory adjustment 
had been reached and that the appeal was therefore withdrawn. 


Headquarters at Oslo 


Communications from our representatives in Oslo, Norway (for- 
merly Christiania), seconded by Bishop Blake, call our attention to 
the fact that the central building which was purchased from Centenary 
funds and which now houses the Central Church, the Theological 
School, the Book Concern, a young people’s hostel and other social 
activities, is carrying an indebtedness of approximately 475,000 kroner. 
This and the similar investment in Stockholm were projects approved 
both on the field and by the Board’s deputation to Scandinavia, and its 
committees at home. The total purchase price of the building was 
750,000 kroner and 100,000 kroner additional was spent on repairs 
and equipment. Three hundred and sixty-five thousand kroner have 
been paid on this amount, 268,630 kroner having been received from 
the Board of Foreign Missions, and the balance, 96,370 kroner, being 
raised locally. 

A note for 100,000 kroner is coming due January 1, 1926. Our 
Methodist people in Oslo are endeavoring to provide 15,000 kroner 
toward this amount but appeal most earnestly to the Board to provide 
the balance of 85,000 kroner. Bishop Blake urges that this amount 
be provided to save the building, stating that the Central Church lost 
another building several years ago under similar circumstances. The 
amount needed January first from this country is $17,500; and this 
difficult situation in all of its urgency is now brought before the Board. 


The World Service Commission 


During the last-fiscal year of the Board of Foreign Missions 
there were held the Annual Meeting and four meetings of the Executive 
Committee of the World Service Commission. There have also been 
held ten meetings of. the Cooperating Administrative Staff. The off- 
cial minutes of all of these meetings are available for those who may 
care to review the work of the Commission. 

The Administrative Staff is the central agency for the cultivation 
of the field, and through it the different Boards correlate their promo- 
tion of World Service. In addition to the development of the Area, 
District and Local World Service Councils and the conduct of the 
central treasury, the Staff promotes Life Service, Christian Stew- 
ardship, the use of pageants, plays, costumes and curio material, and 
Missionary Education. It also cooperates with Summer Conferences 
and Institutes; maintains a Publicity Bureau; publishes the Local 
Church Bulletin and World Service News; prints and distributes a 
pamphlet literature dealing with methods of organization and promo- 
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tion. The Staff also supervises the development and distribution of 
illustrated lectures, maintaining depositories in practically all of the 
areas of the Church. 

The above activities are now being conducted on a budget basis 
of about $347,000 annually. The savings in the overhead expenses of 
the central organization and area offices, and the absence of guaranteed 
income to certain other Boards, have both been factors in bringing 
to the Board of Foreign Missions from World Service, in addition 
to the debt preferential, a slightly increased income over last year even 
though the Church gave over a million dollars less for World Service 
for the twelve months ending October 31, 1925, than it did for the year 
ending October 31, 1924. . 

For the cultivation of the churches, the plan outlined a year ago of 
dividing the areas of the Church into three groups has been reviewed 
by both the Executive Committee of the World Service Commission 
and the Administrative Staff, and has been approved as the basis for 
our cultivation during the present quadrennium. The areas assigned 
and the Boards cultivating them are indicated as follows: 


Board of Home M1s- 


Board of Foreign sions and Church 


Educational and Phil- 


Missions Extension anthropic Group 
1924—1925 : 
Buffalo St. Paul Boston 
Philadelphia Portland Chattanooga 
Pittsburgh Detroit Indianapolis 
Cincinnati Kansas City Chicago 
Omaha Helena Washington 
Atlanta New York Denver 
New Orleans Covington San Francisco 
1925—1926 
St. Paul Boston Buffalo 
Portland Chattanooga Philadelphia 
Detroit Indianapolis Pittsburgh 
Kansas City Chicago Cincinnati 
Helena Washington Omaha 
New York Denver Atlanta 
Covington San Francisco New Orleans 
1920—1927 ; 
Boston Buffalo St. Paul 
Chattanooga Philadelphia Portland 
Indianapolis Pittsburgh Detroit... 
Chicago Cincinnati Kansas City 
Washington Omaha Helena 
Denver Atlanta New York 


San Francisco 


New Orleans 


Covington. 
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The Administrative Staff feels that this arrangement not only 
concentrates the field work of a given Board but also gives opportunity 
to bring the Administrative Boards in direct contact with the churches. 

For the seven areas assigned to our Board in any given year we 
are directly responsible for any service within our power which the 
Bishops and the World Service Councils of the areas may desire 
from us, and have the direct approach to the Bishops, District Super- | 
intendents and the churches in those areas. : 

The legislation of the General Conference of 1924 stated that it 
was the duty of the Area, Annual Conference, District and Church 
World Service Councils to promote the World Service Program in 
cooperation with the other organized agencies of the Church. In 
representing the needs of the fields for the various causes it shall be 
done through these Councils. This has been interpreted and strength- 
ened by the World Service Commission in various resolutions in 
order to guide the Administrative Staff in its approach to the cultiva- 
tion of the field. We therefore endeavor to render such service as is 
open to us in consultation with the Bishops and the World Service 
Councils. After the Bishops and the World Service Councils have pre- 
pared a general plan of cultivation for the area, we then offer to pro- 
vide such help as may be mutually agreed upon. By this arrangement, 
the promotion of our World Service is done through the regular 
organized agencies of the Church and does not take on the character 
of a special overhead campaign, a principle which it is generally ad- 
mitted is of prime importance. Our limitations are in the number 
of opportunities that are thus opened to us, and in the amount of 
field work which our Bishops resident in foreign fields who may be 
in America, our furloughed missionaries, staff, members of the Board 
and others are able to undertake. 

We have not yet had the detailed reports from the Fall Confer- 
ences, district by district and charge by charge, so that we cannot 
actually check results against the requests for our service, but the Cor- 
responding Secretaries and the Staff are able to state that generally 
speaking the cooperation of the Bishops, Area Councils, District Super- 
intendents and pastors, and our representatives, in an effort to reach 
the individual churches with the proper program of emphasis and 
inspiration bring results which register in the giving of the people. 
As one District Superintendent put it recently, “There is indifference 
and sometimes opposition, but there are no difficulties that cannot be 
overcome if attention is given to them.” 

The amount of field work involved in such a plan is sometimes 
not appreciated by those not intimately related to it. In our assigned 
seven areas last year there were twenty-one Annual Conferences and 
eighty districts. In this cultivation, four Bishops resident in foreign 
areas gave nineteen weeks of time; forty-three furloughed mission- 
aries gave two hundred weeks of time. Approximately one hundred 
district, sub-district and group meetings were attended, and about fif- 
teen hundred churches were visited. 
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For regular deputation work by our furloughed missionaries and 
members of the Staff, it is our policy to ask for free will offerings and 
entertainment. When the distances to be traveled are short, this en- 
ables many of our field workers to clear their expenses, and in some 
cases send in credits on their advances. 

In Life Service activities, our representative with the other Boards 
on the Life Work Staff in Chicago, Miss Mary A. Randolph of our 
Personnel Department, reports that twenty-four of our representatives 
attended Student Volunteer Conferences in twenty-four educational 
institutions, and that in cooperation with representatives of the other 
Boards we visited twenty-seven denominational and state colleges and 
universities in all of which, in addition to the platform presentations, 
there were interviews with students regarding Foreign Missions as 
~ a life work. All of these interviews are reported, and our Personne! 
Department keeps in touch with these prospective candidates and will 
furnish the names of our representatives for future college visita- 
tion. 


World Service Askings 


The World Service Commission has a Standing Committee on 
Budget, Askings and Ratios. According to the disciplinary provision 
all of the World Service Agencies of the Church must submit annually 
to the World Service Commission their Askings and their Budgets 
of General Expense and Income and Disbursements. This Commit- 
tee met on January I9, 1925, in Chicago, and reported to the Annual 
Meeting of the World Service Commission January 20-21 after full 
opportunity to present the claims of our Board. The Corresponding 
Secretaries presented to this Committee, and through them to the 
World Service Commission, our financial statements, and after full 
discussion the World Service Commission adopted the following ratio 
of distribution of World Service receipts for the present World Service 
fiscal year, which is June 1, 1925-May 31, 1926. These ratios are prac- 
tically the same as for the previous year. 


Ratio oF DIsTRIBUTION OF WorLD SERVICE RECEIPTS 


Percentages calculated in accordance with Approved Needs included in 
total of $18,500,000, as ordered by the World Service Commission. 


Approved Ratio of 


Boards Needs: Distribution 
Board of Foreign Missions..............¢ EGR ee $6,800,000  38.5051% 
Board of Home Missions and Church Extension...... 6,800,000 38.5051 


Board of Education (including the former Board of 
Education, Board of Education for Negroes, Board 
of Sunday Schools, Board of the Epworth League 


and Commission on Courses of Study)........... 3,120,000 17.667 
IMME Tica DAD eS OGLE Ata ree. « Wier bitterest ee ete ieee trae te 200,000 Le1325 
Board of Hospitals and Homes and Deaconess Work.. 265,000 1.5006 
Boardeot seensions and ICMCi eae epic ice lle ete t oe 225,000 1.2741 
Board of Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals.. 250,000 1.4156 





$17,660,000 100. 
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The next meeting of the World Service Commission is called for 
January 19-22, 1926, and it will be necessary for your Secretaries 
again to present the Askings of this Board, in order that the total Ask- 
ings and Ratios and Receipts for the various Boards and the principles 
on which the apportionments are made may be determined. The Board 
by proper authorization should provide for an official statement to be 
made to this Commission next January. 


Charter and Constitution 


The annual meeting of 1924 requested the counsel of the Board 
to present to the Executive Committee at the December meeting its 
recommendations as to procedure involving a change in the charter 
and any other legal questions that might arise. The Executive Com- 
mittee was authorized and empowered to take such steps as may be 
necessary to put into effect the action of the General Conference of 
1924 relative to changes in the Charter of the Board. The counsel of 
the Board reported that the Charter is a more effective one for our 
purposes than charters now being granted for charitable and benevo- 
lent institutions. He further advised that it is possible and advisable 
to meet what was apparently the intention of the General Conference 
without a change of charter. The Executive Committee requested the 
appointment of a Special Committee of attorneys who, with Mr. Gantz, 
the legal counsel of the Board, and the Corresponding Secretaries 
should serve as a Committee of Counsel. The Honorable William L. 
Ransom, W. G. Murphy, Esq., and H. A. Ingraham, Esq., were in- 
vited to serve on this Committee. These men accepted the appointment 
graciously but Mr. Ingraham on account of prior engagements was 
unable to meet at the time selected? The findings of this Committee 
of Cotfsel resulted in a recommendation that no change in the charter 
should be attempted if it were possible to secure by some other means 
the end aimed at in the changes requested by the General Conference. 
Reasons therefor are set forth in letters which were received from 
Messrs. Ransom and Murphy, copies of which were furnished at 
that time to all members of the Board. This Committee was in 
agreement that the Board could operate the General Conference plan 
under its present charter with a reduced number of members to 
the required quota, namely, fifty. The Executive Committee, 
on receiving this report of the Special Committee, considered it wise 
to refer these findings to another Committee comprising two bishops 
in its membership in order that the judgment of our chief pastors: 
might be obtained before a final decision was reached. A Com- 
mittee consisting of Bishop Luther B. Wilson, Bishop William F. 
Anderson, F. A. Horne, W. H. Van Benschoten and E. S. Tipple was 
then appointed. This committee concurred with the findings of the 
former committee and a recommendation was made that no change 
in the charter be attempted at present and that the Board decline to 
fill any vacancies which may occur until the reduction in membership 
should reach the number designated by the Geferal Conference. 
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Your secretaries request the Board to give careful consideration 
to the course which has been followed in this matter. 


Salaries of Missionaries 

On account of increased costs of living which register in 
our foreign fields as in America and on account of the increase in cost 
of exchange in many of our fields abroad, the question of missionary 
support becomes more and more a disturbing one. Our missionaries 
who have children of school or college age, particularly those who must 
be supported away from home, do not have adequate salaries to meet 
their needs. The a!lowance for furlough support is another item which 
is entirely inadequate. The schedule basis made a number of years ago, 
materially changed in 1920, calls for further revision. 

Without increased receipts, no advances can possibly be made in 
either salaries or furlough support without a corresponding reduction 
in the number of missionaries and in work. 

_We recommend that a study of missionary support, in consulta- 
tion with the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, be made a primary 
subject for consideration during next year in connection with the 
appropriations. 


Retirement Allowance and Pension Fund 


The cut on the field during the past year, which made it necessary 
for a number of our missionaries to leave their posts of service and to 
enter upon some line of activity in this country, emphasized considera- 
tion of the question of retirement al’owances for our missionaries. 
The question of pensions and retirement allowances may be classified 
for consideration as follows: 

1. The support of regularly retired missionaries of the Board. 

2. The relation of the Board to Annual Conferences into which 
missionaries of the Board are entering as regular ministers for work as 
pastors. 

3. Unordained missionaries and those not in Conference relation, 
who are retiring from the service of the Board by going into other 
occupations before reaching retirement age. 

Under item 1 we face the question whether or not we should at 
once enter into a study of the new pension p!an set forth by the 
Board of Pensions and Relief which is before the Church at this time. 
Our recommendation is that we should operate under our present 
system until the new plan has been more nearly perfected and pre- 
sented to the Annual Conferences and for approval by the General 
Conference. 

Item 2. In order to p!ace our returned missionaries in proper 
Conference relations, particularly those who have given twenty years 
of service or over in our missionary work, it has seemed fair and just 
to your Secretaries that we should convey to the Annual Conferences 
receiving such missionaries our purpose to recommend that this Board 
shall be responsible for a pro rata share of retirement fund for such 
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missionaries when they come to the retirement relation. It is now 
our recommendation to the Board that we approve such a method of 
procedure for men who transfer from our mission work to Annual 
Conferences dating from January Ist, 1925. 

Item 3. For all other missionaries we recommend that we follow, 
for the present, the plan already in operation by which each claim shall 
be considered sympathetically upon its merits. 


Designated Gifts 


The Designated Gifts Department of the Board grows constantly 
in importance. More than one-third of our total receipts during the 
past year have been handled through Parish Abroad and Designated 
Gift channels. Emphasis upon designated gifts and Parish Abroad 
opportunities enter with increasing importance into cultivation work 
of the home field. - Problems connected with the administration of 
designated gifts are quite complicated. A careful study, through com- 
munications sent to the field concerning the present system of operat- 
ing designated gifts—a study which has covered several months and 
a great deal of correspondence—results in the submission of a plan to 
this Board which we trust may be carefully studied in Committee and 
in due process acted upon. (See Exhibit F.) 


Parish Abroad 


The Parish Abroad plan is having an increased place, particularly 
in the work of our larger churches where a proportionate share of 
World Service receipts is devoted to some individual missionary or 
specific task in the foreign field. It is the purpose of your secretaries 
to care for this feature of our work through the Cultivation Depart- 
ment headed up by Dr. F. I. Johnson. We believe where this feature 
is used by any church, it should be made an important element in the 
cultivation of the church for additional World Service funds from 
what would be received without such plan in operation. 

We advise that care should be used in properly apportioning the 
funds from any charge to Parish Abroad so that the Foreign Board’s 
share of World Service collections shall not be over-reached in the 
portion designated for Parish Abroad. 


Our Properties in America 


The officers of the Board have been, diligent in endeavoring to 
carry out the purposes of the Board as expressed in the Annual Meet- 
ing of 1924 in respect to our property holdings. 

Wallace Lodge: During the past year several repairs and some 
replacements have been made which have caused a deficit. The Club 
House has been rented to the Park Hill Community Club for a period 
of two years. No progress has been made in the tax litigation with 
the City of Yonkers. 

Mountain Lake Park: A number of important conferences have 
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been on the program at Mountain Lake Park during the past season. 
Epworth League Institutes from the Pittsburgh and Baltimore Con- 
ferences were held as in previous years, with substantial results in 
training young people for religious service and in enlisting life-service 
recruits. Conferences on missions, religious education, ministerial 
_course of study, have been held as in preceding years. The officers of 
the Board are considering approaches which have been made from dif- 
ferent parties relative to taking over the Mountain Lake Park property. 

We recommend the continuation of negotiations to this end and 
the continuation of efforts in the proper manner to dispose of the 
Attleboro Springs property. 


Exhibit of Cooperative Activities 


In accordance with the resolution of the last Annual Meeting of 
the Board, the Corresponding Secretaries asked Secretary-Counsel 
North to make a study of all of the cooperative relationships of the 
Board both in the United States and in each of the mission fields. 
The purpose of each cooperative relationship, its particular form, and 
the financial or other commitments have been studied with great care 
by Dr. North. This exhibit is now complete and will be made a part 
of the printed proceedings of this 1925 Annual Meeting. The Cor- 
responding Secretaries express their appreciation of this careful and 
painstaking investigation and editorial preparation. 


A Common Fiscal Year 


The World Service Commission at its Annual Meeting in Chicago, 
January 20-21, 1925, passed the following resolution: 

“We recommend that the Cooperating Administrative Staff be 
requested to find if possible a common fiscal year for all the benevo- 
lent Boards of our Church, reporting its action to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the World Service Commission.” 

The Corresponding Secretaries refer this important matter. to the 

Board without recommendation, and ask that the Board make such 
provision as it may desire for further study and decision. concerning 
this matter. 


“Loss in Exchange 


In discussing Loss in Exchange in the report last year the Corre- 
sponding Secretaries said, “It would probably be wise, however, for 
the Board to indicate to the Missions in China that this guarantee will 
be discontinued at the beginning of the year 1926, unless a sudden 
reversal to extremely disadvantageous conditions should occur in 
1925 < 
The Board in adopting the report of the Committee on Treas- 
urer’s Report took the following action: “We recommend that any 
loss from exchange for the preceding year should be cared for as a 
first charge on the appropriations for the succeeding year, this policy 
to become effective at our Annual Meeting.’ The solution of this 
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question is one of the most difficult problems which we have to present 
to you. We not only face the necessity of further reducing our appro- 
priations, but exchange is much more disadvantageous in China than a 
year ago. While the loss reported for 1924 was $19,960.12, the 
reported loss for 1925 totals $59,047.79. Other factors have also 
entered into the situation. India has suffered a loss in exchange this 
year in a per cent practically equal to that of China. Exchange in 
India not being guaranteed by the Board as it has been in China, the 
loss has been carried by the field and has meant an increased burden 
of considerable weight. 

We also must report to you that all Finance Committees in China 
have taken action regarding this subject, calling attention to the fact 
that the carrying out of the proposal of one year ago means an added 
cut of approximately 10 per cent in the field appropriations, stating 
that this added cut cannot be borne without breaking the morale of the 
missionaries and asking that the action of one year ago be reconsid- 
ered. The Bishops resident in China have all concurred in these 
recommendations. Furthermore, Dr. Gamewell since his return has 
made earnest presentations of this situation. The Secretaries and 
Staff have given as much or more time to the consideration of this 
problem than any other one item in this report. All things considered, 
we do not see how the, Board can continue to guarantee exchange to 
China at the rate of 2 to 1. In all fairness the same guarantee would 
have to be extended to other fields where similar conditions prevail. 
Such obligations in addition to our appropriations should not be under- 
taken in the present state of our finances and the continued fall in 
appropriable income. We recommend, therefore, that the discontinu- 
ance of the guarantee in loss in exchange be made effective beginning 
January I, 1920. 

We would further recommend that the Board suggest to the Field 
Finance Committees in China the advisability of discontinuing the 
fixing of a rate of exchange at 2 to 1, and that they follow the custom 
of other fields, fixing the rate at a figure which will probably prevail 
during the year. 

Your Secretaries have been compelled reluctantly to interpret the 
action of one year ago to mean that the loss reported for 1925 must 
be made a charge against the appropriations of 1926. The action 
does not say whether it shall be a charge against the appropriations to 
China or to the General appropriations. In suggestions which will be 
placed before the Committee on Appropriations, the item is cared for 
from the total appropriations. This distributes it over all the fields. 
To do otherwise would compel China to absorb two years’ loss in one 
year which we believe would be disastrous. We clearly recognize, 
however, that this proposal contains elements that may seem to be 
unfair, but we believe that it will not be as disastrous, all things con- 
sidered, as to charge the total loss against China’s appropriation alone. 

If these recommendations are followed it should be borne in mind 
that there will still be a small additional item of loss in exchange to be 
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reported next year. It will be the loss on remittances for the latter 
part of 1925 which have not yet been reported to the Treasurer. 


Associate Secretary for Church Cultivation 


__, The Board at its last Annual Meeting recommended that the elec- 
tion of an Associate Secretary for Church Cultivation be referred to 
the Executive Committee with power. The Corresponding Secretaries 
have been studying both the work involved and available men, and 
upon their recommendation the Executive Committee at its October 
meeting elected the Rev. Frend I. Johnson, S.T.D., to this position for 
one year. 
___ Dr. Johnson is a member of the North-East Ohio Conference. Dur- 
ing his entire ministry he has studied and advocated the cause of 
foreign missions, and a few years ago made a tour of the world, visit- 
ing every major field in which the Methodist Episcopal Church is 
carrying on foreign mission activity. He thus brings to his new task 
an unusual knowledge of both the home base and the foreign 
aspects of the work of the Board of Foreign Missions. He is a gradu- 
ate of Ohio Wesleyan University, from which he received his bache- 
lor’s, master’s, and doctor’s degrees, and of Boston University School 
of Theology. He has been a member of several General Conferences. 

Dr. Johnson will direct the use of the furloughed missionaries in 
the areas assigned to the Board of Foreign Missions for cultivation, 
will take over all the correspondence relating to Annual Conference 
visitation, and will promote the Parish Abroad program among the 
churches. Out of his rich experience and many contacts with the 
churches as pastor, district superintendent, and area secretary, he will 
help the Board in formulating and carrying out a constrictive pro- 
gram of church cultivation. 

We welcome Dr. Johnson to our fellowship, and ask the Board to 
give to him their hearty cooperation in these important tasks. 


The Development of the Personnel Department 


During the Centenary period, in accordance with the general legis- 
lation of the Church, the Life Service cultivation and recruiting on 
behalf of all the agencies of the Church were the functions of the 
Life Service Commission with headquarters in Chicago. This Com- 
mission had a secretary and staff representing the various recruiting 
agencies, and was financed out of the general Centenary receipts. 
With the organization of the World Service Commission, the Cooper- 
ating Administrative Staff was directed to coordinate the Life Service 
activities of the constituent Boards, and all agencies of the Church 
engaged in these activities are required by the Discipline to -cooperate 
in this unified plan. We have proceeded according to these instruc- 
tions and have practically closed out the Staff and work of the Life 
Service Commission, retaining on a central budget only some small 
items relating to the central files and the records of our cooperative 
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effort. All of the Life Work representatives of the various agencies of 
the Church, including the two Woman’s Societies, are again financed 
and directed by the several agencies. Their approach to the churches 
and educational institutions, their field work, their literature and other 
activities are now coordinated and directed in a unified manner through 
the Administrative Staff. : 

Our Board, therefore, should now develop its own Candidate and 
Personnel Department so that all the requirements of the Board’s per- 
sonnel cultivation and recruiting may be cared for adequately. ; 

The Corresponding Secretaries brought this matter to the attention 
of our Candidate Committee at its regular meeting in October, and 
were directed by them to present to the Board a plan for the develop- 
ment of the personnel work of the Board, which suggested plan is 
attached herewith as Exhibit G. 

In the development of a policy regarding candidates, the Board 
has been in consultation with representatives from the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Societys A joint conference was held with the Society 
on October 15, 1924, and as a result of the discussions there a joint 
Committee on Findings consisting of five members—three from the 
Board and two from the Society—was constituted to consider common 
candidate problems and to report later to the Board and to the Society. 

As this Joint Committee on Findings progressed in its work, it 
became apparent that the investigation of policy and procedure with 
reference to candidates in both organizations should be broadened to 
include the whole range of problems relating to our missionary per- 
sonnel, for students, candidates and furloughed missionaries in Amer- 
ica and for our entire force on the field. As a result of these con- 
ferences it was found to be the consensus of opinion that the stand- 
ards of candidates should be increasingly higher, that the enlistment 
of the youth of the Church should be a united effort and that the pro- 
cedure of the Board and Society should be clarified and formulated 
in order that unity of action may result and embarrassment be avoided. 

This Sub-Committee has prepared a “Proposed Policy and Pro- 
cedure with Reference to Missionary Personnel.” It includes a record 
of our present procedure and our proposals on problems relating to 
the qualifications of candidates; the recruiting of candidates; the medi- 
cal examination and endorsement of candidates; the cultivation of can- 
didates and guidance in study; the acceptance and assignment of candi- 
dates ; training conferences for candidates; the appointment and remu- 
neration of missionaries ; the marriage of missionaries and the adoption 
of children by missionaries on the field; the use of contract teachers; 
terms of service and furloughs including plans for study; the recall, re- 
tirement, pension allowance and group insurance for missionaries; can- 
didates for union institutions; debts of candidates and loans to candi- 
dates and missionaries ; the emergency return of missionaries ; and finally 
an historical statement of the turnover in candidates of both the Board 
and the Society. 

‘The Board and the Church at home and abroad have every 
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reason to be proud of the men and the women who have been Christ’s 
representatives in the foreign mission fields. The qualifications for 
the Board’s candidates and its tests and examinations have produced 
a group for which the Church has an unusually high regard and 
affection. As the result of the contacts which these messengers of 
the cross have made throughout the world and the success that has 
attended their efforts, together with the new spirit of national self- 
determination and organized leadership on the part of the national 
churches and institutions, there are conditions now in the world 
which demand even more careful scrutiny of every foreign mission 
candidate. These conditions demand a new and better understanding 
of the forces of cooperation and mutuality, of international rela- 
tions, of genuine world brotherhood, of the development of in- 
digenous resources and leadership, and of the process of placing in- 
creased administrative responsibility upon nationals. 

Foreign missionaries more than ever before need open and recep- 
tive yet discriminating minds. They must manifest more and more 
that rare combination of conviction and teachableness which is the 
supreme test of the teacher and prophet. 

The educational contacts of the students of the world throw upon 
our Personnel Department another increased responsibility. The 
number of foreign students in the colleges and universities of the 
United States is gradually increasing. They are in normal rela- 
tionships in fraternity, dining club, dormitory, athletic and classroom 
activities. Many of them are products of our own Christian schools. 
Every one of them is a potential Christian leader. Equally signifi- 
cant is the influence they have upon our own American students. 

The relation of these foreign students to our college communi- 
ties, churches, homes and social life is one of the outstanding oppor- 
tunities of the present day. It is of such importance to the whole 
Christian Movement that we have no hesitancy in saying -that our 
Board in the future must provide for more adequate contacts with 
these students. These contacts will of necessity reach into the mis- 
sion fields before the students leave for America. We should coop- 
erate with other agencies that are seeking to aid them while here, 
and will follow them back to their homes. 

The Board also has another opportunity in our educational insti- 
tutions, churches, Sunday schools and young people’s societies, where 
young people are thinking of foreign missions as a life work. Our 
missionaries, especially the men and women of the first and second 
terms who are studying during their furloughs, have very important 
relationships both to possible future missionary candidates and to 
the foreign students. 

In other words, the approach of the Board of Foreign Missions 
through its Personnel Department to this whole problem must include 
the appeal for full time life service in the mission field and also the 
development of contacts with foreign students and with furloughed 
missionaries studying in our educational institutions. We believe that 
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any approach to a given educational institution must combine these 
three related opportunities. 

Should the Board approve this proposed development of the 
Personnel Department, the Secretaries will make a recommendation 
for the Secretary of the Department to the Executive Committee. 
Mr. T. A. Hildreth, who as Secretary of the Department has served 
the Board for five years with devotion and ability, now becomes the 
Office Manager in charge of the Office and the Purchasing, Shipping 
and Transportation Departments. This vacancy in the Personnel 
Department makes the above development possible without additional 
budget expense. 


Field Program Adjustments 


It will be recalled that the Board a year ago adopted a series of 
questions touching principles which should be considered by the field in 
making the drastic reductions of recent months. From all fields, there 
is evidence that serious consideration has been given to the Board’s 
suggestions. The Secretaries believe that the field should continue to 
study and to apply these principles, and to give fresh appraisal to the 
various forms and methods of foreign missionary activity. This is 
especially necessary in the light of the new conditions in the world 
to-day, in order that in our gifts of life and treasure, indeed, in order 
that in all things, He may have preeminence. 


Basis for Appropriations for 1926 


The Secretaries recommend that $3,101,359.54 be appropriated 
for the year 1926. In arriving at this amount we have excluded the 
contributions for the debt. We have also excluded the gifts to restore 
the cut of $92,043.59 which, by action of the Executive Committee, are 
recognized as annual income. Because of their peculiar character these 
restore-the-cut gifts have not been included in the basis for the pro- 
posed appropriations. 

We have added all other income, including $17,402.93 which is 
this year’s surplus from undesignated annuities. By precedent, this 
item has been included in the income and we have so accepted it. — 

The question as to whether or not this surplus should be appro- 
-priated to the debt, as the Finance Committee has recommended, or to ~ 
the fields, the Board itself must decide. The Secretaries have set up 


the proposed schedules with this item included in the appropriations to 
the field. 


An Appeal for a New World Conference on Foreign Missions 


The condition of most of the Foreign Mission Boards in the 
United States and Canada as well as in Great Britain and the Con- 
tinent; the present tendencies of material prosperity and emphasis 
upon things local and provincial; the vast changes that have taken 
place and are in process throughout the non-Christian world especially 
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since the upheaval of the Great War; the demands for the readjust- 
ment of our foreign mission policy and program; and the necessity 
of emphasizing anew the essential spiritual foundations and aims of 
the missionary enterprise—these and other considerations lead your 
Secretaries to bring to the attention of the Board of Foreign Missions 
an appeal to the International Missionary Council, with which we are 
in active cooperation, to arrange at the earliest convenient date for 
all concerned for a gathering worldwide in scope for the thoughtful 
and prayerful consideration of these problems. The Edinburgh Con- 
ference was held in 1rg10. The succeeding fifteen years have brought 
us into a new world, and foreign missions need to be restudied and 
brought again into right perspective in the total life of the Christian 
Movement of the world. . 


The Church and the World’s Need 


The Board of Foreign Missions is the agency through which the 
Methodist Episcopal churches of the United States express their 
passion and conviction for world evangelization. The Board is the 
creature of the Church; it is controlled by the Church; it is not some- 
thing outside of the Church, and it never takes the place of the Church; 
it is the Church’s representative and the Church’s servant; its aims, 
policies, programs, successes and failures reflect the life of the Church. 
What the Board is able to do in a given year is just what the Church 
enables it to do. Back of it are the 26,000 local churches with over 
4,000,000 members ; nearly 26,000 Sunday schools with over 4,300,000 
members, and 14,500 ministers. 

From this foundation, the Board reaches out to the ends of the 
earth. The Bishops resident abroad, the 1,200 missionaries of the 
Board and the Church’s national workers and struggling local congre- 
gations and institutions, newly established and lifting their heads among 
non-Christian peoples, appeal: to the churches of America through 
the Board of Foreign Missions. 

The communications from the world field to the Board bring 
stories of desperate human need; of the Christian message of redemp- 
tion proclaimed; of new churches and institutions founded; of new 
fields opened; of converts trained and encouraged—the opportunities 
being limited only by the resources of human strength to make known 
the unsearchable riches of the living God. 

The Board is like a great world traffic center where the will of 
the American churches meets the world’s need. 

As we look out over the world to-day, we find the spirit of liberty, 
equality and fraternity stirring in the hearts of races and nations as 
much as it ever stirred the West. Within the field of Christian mis- 
sions, we find in Mexico an eager, growing national Church with one 
of the outstanding evangelistic opportunities in all the world. In South 
America, the new program created by the Congress on Christian Work 
~ in Montevideo is almost without limit in its possibilities for the future 
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of our sister republics. Africa is looming large on the horizon of the 
world’s interest with an inspiring educational program for these chil- 
dren of the forest and plain. In Europe, the evangelical movement in 
every country is being tested and tried as never before in the new 
opportunities to bring that transformation of individual and social life 
on the basis of which permanent peace is to be erected. India demands 
the Christian nurture and education of thousands of her new born 
Christians who make up one half of our membership outside of the 
United States. Malaysia asks that we establish and strengthen our 
evangelistic work so as to keep pace with our educational operations. 
The Philippine Islands under most favorable circumstances show the 
active beginnings of a strong indigenous church. Japan and Korea 
call for men, the very highest type of Christian evangelists that America 
can offer. The future of Christianity in China is now at stake and 
depends largely on whether or not justice and righteousness will prevail 
in international relations. Out of these fields comes the greatest chal- 
lenge that the Christian Church of America has ever known to witness 
now to the “True Light That Lighteth.” 

We meet this challenge this year by the prayers, the devotion and 
the sacrificial giving of thousands of our people, but with a total gift 
for foreign missions through our Board of an average of seventy-five 
cents per member. We meet it in some Conferences with gifts for 
foreign missions this year of one half cent a week, or a cent a week 
or a cent and a half a week a member. Some churches meet the chal- 
lenge with enthusiastic and joyous giving. Others apparently have 
given no thought, no prayer, no gifts. We meet it by the increased 
devotion of some of our people who keep themselves intelligently in- 
formed, and who bear us continually before the throne of God in 
prayer. Hundreds of thousands are indifferent or openly opposed and 
give little or nothing. 

This is the picture of the traffic center as your Secretaries see 
it in this day of America’s prosperity. America is the creditor nation 
of the world; her standard of living was never higher; luxuries were 
never more sought for and pleasures were never more available and 
indulged. We appeal therefore for a nationwide program of mission- 
ary education in our Sunday schools; more serious study of missions 
among our young people; discussion groups for our ministers on these 
world issues; a definite movement to enlist the non-givers and the un- 
interested; a uniform everymember canvass date for benevolences for 
the whole Church and a restoration of our week of prayer for foreign 
missions. 

We appeal for more. We need not so much an additional dollar 
from individuals here and there, or an occasional thank-offering for 
what the Lord has done for us. We appeal for the baptism of a new 
spirit, a new attitude, a new direction to our national will and a new 
purpose to become stewards of the manifold grace of God—this not 
only for the sake of the world but for our own redemption. 
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EXHIBIT A. 
Resolutions Adopted by the Cooperating Administrative Staff 
December 29, 1924 - 

It was voted that it be the sense of the Staff that we recommend 
to the Committee on the Debt of the Board of Foreign Missions, as 
appointed by the Executive Committee of the World Service Commis- 
sion, that we endorse the proposition of a six hundred thousand dollar 
annual Preferential to be applied to the debt and we recommend as a 
substitute for any campaign on behalf of the debt or the making up 
of the cut to the field that there shall be one united appeal for the 
increase of our benevolence income and that in view of the agreement 
to go to the church for this appeal we agree to a division on a fifty- 
fifty basis of all receipts over and above the distributable income to the 
Boards for the year ending October 31, 1924, plus the preferential of 
six hundred thousand dollars. One half of the above amount to be 
drvided is to be applied as an additional amount to the debt of the 
Board of Foreign Missions and one half is to be prorated between 
the Boards as at present. 

We further express as our judgment, that if we go before the 
church in this united fashion for a single appeal we shall be able to 
call the church to an annual contribution of the magnitude of the 
years 1922-23. 

It is furthermore understood that this agreement is to continue 
until the debt of three million one hundred thousand dollars of the 
Board of Foreign Missions as of October 31, 1924, has been met. 

It is to be further understood that in enacting this resolution the 
World Service Commission is to authorize a thorough effort for the 
increasing of our Benevolence income throughout the entire church. 


EXHIBIT B. 


Proposals for the Development of Our Work in Latin America 


Recommendations from the Conference between representatives of 
the Board of Foreign Missions and the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society for the study of appropriations, September 24, 1925. 

1. Bolivia: The possibility of the Society entering Bolivia with 
a health center for Indians in La Paz, by providing a nurse, involving 
a cost of about $2,000 annually and a total capital expenditure of about 
$5,000 during the next three years. 

2. Chile: (1) The possibility of the Society entering Chile by 
providing one missionary nurse in the Sweet Memorial and six schol- 
arships at $150 each a year. 

(2) The appointment by the Society of one or two representa- 
tives on the proposed new advisory committee in the United States 
for the development of Santiago College. 

3. Peru: (1) The building and development of the Society’s 
School on the new site in Lima. Make available to the Society the 
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Board’s architect in South America for such service as may be required. 
(2) The possibility of the Society establishing a health center 

among the Indians in the Huancayo section on the same plan as pro- 

posed for Bolivia. : : 

(3) The development by the Board of the Wolfe Memorial Train- 
ing School for preachers. 

4. Uruguay: (1) Consideration by the Board of proposals con- 
cerning the North American Academy, when the statements come from 
the field. 

(2) Consideration by the Board of the development of the work 
in the Cerro in Montevideo. 

(3) Consideration by the Society of strengthening the Normal 
Department of Crandon Institute. 

5. Argentina: (1) Consideration by the Society of the enlarging 
of Gleason Institute. 

(2) The cooperation of the Board and the East South America 
Conference in better provision for preaching services at Gleason 
Institute. 

(3) Consideration of the opening of small schools in connection 
with each of our congregations by using as teachers girls who have 
had at least a sixth grade training and have been certificated by a 
Professor of the University. 

(4) In the new development of the Ward School in Buenos Aires 
consider the possibility of having the Woman’s Training School and 
the Literary School on the same campus. 

(5) Consider the best ways for utilizing the product of the Chris- 
tian Worker’s Missionary School. 

6. Mexico: The Board and the Society should devise plans for the 
gradual transfer of financial responsibilities to nationals. 

7. General: (1) The Board should consider the problem of can- 
didates for the ministry and their training. 

(2) Cooperation by the Board and the Society in the enlarged 

program of the Latin America Cooperation Committee. 
_ (3) Study ways of affording activity along welfare and religious 
lines for graduates of our schools, including the problem of how to 
link up the alumnae of the girls’ schools with movements for social 
betterment. 

(4) Consideration of the special preparation of missionaries for 
Latin America. 


EXHIBIT C. 


THE CONGRESS ON CHRISTIAN WORK IN SOUTH 
AMERICA 


Recommendations from the Montevideo Congress March 29- 
April 8, 1925 


I. Immediate Needs to be Provided Cooperatively by the Boards 
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LO: 
1 in 
12. 


r3: 


14. 
15. 


16. 


17. 


Working in South America and Supervised in Some Con- 
tinental Way. 
A specialist in social service for South America. 
A specialist in public health in South America. 
A publication agent for South America. 
A secretary for cooperation for Spanish-speaking South America. 
Secretaries for certain regional committees of cooperation. 
Apologetic lecturers. 
Workers among students in university centers and among special 
groups of educated people, supported cooperatively. 
Workers among Indians supported cooperatively. 


Il. United Enterprises in South America 
A continental evangelistic campaign. 


F A committee has been appointed on the field to take the matter in 
and. 


A continental survey of religious education and the development 
of an indigenous curriculum for South American Sunday 
Schools, with literature produced through the Committee on 
Cooperation in Latin America. 

A Latin American conference of evangelical publishers and editors. 

Apologetic lectures both by nationals and foreigners. 

Cooperative community surveys. 

United continental program for public health. . 

A. union hymn-book in Spanish and one in Portuguese. 


Leadership in the matter should be taken by the committees on the field 
and we should simply be prepared to stand behind them. 


Literature on Social Service. 

More cooperative publication centers and union papers. 

Prizes for literary production. 

Union work among Indians. 

Union international theological schools, with schools of social sci- 
ences and languages. 

Union agricultural schools. 

Federation of young people’s societies. 

United prayer league. 


The women are taking the leadership in the prayer league. 


Common name “Evangelical” for churches, with denominational 
name in parenthesis when necessary. 
Special studies requested for following ee 


a. Immigration. 

b. Social and economic movements. 

c. Cause and cure of war. 

d. Assemble data on religious education in the home. 

e. Data referring to condition and amount of business of evangelical 
bookstores. 
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18. Conferences—regular annual meetings for: 


a. General workers. . 

b. Educationalists. 

c. Religious Education workers. 

d. Purchase of permanent grounds for conferences. 


19. General Committee for South America that will need coordination 
through a general agency: 
a. Continental Committee on Evangelism. 
b. Continental Committee on Social Service. 


c. Continental Committee on Curriculum. ; 
d. (Federation of national churches recommended wherever possible). 


EXHIBIT D. 


Resolutions With Regard to Existing Treaties in China, Extra- 
territorial Jurisdiction and the Provisions in Present Treaties 
Granting Special Privileges to Missions and Missionaries 


Adopted by unofficial meeting of officers and members of Mission 
Boards and Societies of the United States and Canada working in 
China held in New York, October 2 and 3, 1925. 

This unofficial meeting, composed of officers and members of Mis- 
sionary Boards and Societies, of the United States and Canada, that 
are working in China, called to consider the present conditions of mis- 
sionary work in China, adopts the following resolutions: 

. Wuereas, We heartily sympathize with China in her aspirations 
for the just, equal, and fraternal relations with other nations and in 
her sense of the present injustice of existing treaties, and 

Wuereas, We believe that the developments that have taken place 
in China in the course of several decades necessitate the revision of 
the existing treaties between China and other Powers; therefore, be it 


Resolved, 


1. With reference to the existing treaties: 

That we urge the early revision of the treaties with China in such 
a way as to give effective application to the following principles 
agreed upon in the treaty signed by nine Powers in Washington 
on February 6, 1922, namely: 

Article 1. The Contracting Powers, other than China, agree 

(1) To respect the sovereignty, the independence, and the ter- 
ritorial and administrative integrity of China; 

(2) To provide the fullest and most unembarrassed opportunity 
to China to develop and maintain for herself an effective and 
stable government ; 

(3) To use their influence for the purpose of effectually estab- 
lishing and maintaining the principle of equal opportunity 
for the commerce and industry of all nations throughout 
the territory of China; 

(4) To refrain from taking advantage of conditions in China 
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in order ‘to seek special rights or privileges which would 
abridge the rights of subjects or citizens of friendly states 
and from countenancing action inimical to the security of 
such states. 

2. With reference to extraterritorial jurisdiction: 

a. That we express ourselves in favor of the abolition of extra- 
territoriality in China at an early date. 

b. That we further express the opinion that the determination 
of that date and of the provisions that may be considered 
mutually desirable should be undertaken cooperatively on 
terms of equality by China and the other Powers. - 

3. With reference to the treaty provisions according special privileges 
to missions and missionaries : or 

a. That when our respective governments negotiate the new 
treaties which are so urgently needed, we wish it to be under- 
stood that we do not desire any distinctive privileges for mis- 
sions and missionaries imposed by treaty upon the Chinese 
Government and people. F sis 

b. That correlatively we consider it desirable that the Chinese 
Government by such legislation as may be deemed necessary 
define the rights and privileges of missionaries, in particular 
to acquire and hold property and to carry forward their work 
in China. 

c. We also express our desire and judgment that the principle 
of religious liberty should be reciprocally recognized in all 
future relationships between China and other nations. 


EXHIBIT E. 


LEGAL STATUS OF MISSIONARIES AND MISSIONARY 
PROPERTY IN MEXICO 


Resolutions passed by the Nashville Conference July 22, 1925. 


I. Stratus or Missionaries In Merxico 


Wuereas, This Conference, representing some of the Missionary 
Agencies and the Evangelical Movement in Mexico, has had brought 
to its attention certain conditions in Mexico regarding the conduct of 
religious work; and 

Wuereas, No statutory legislation has as yet been passed by the 
. Congress of Mexico covering the Articles of the Constitution of 1917 
which bear upon religious work; and 

Wuereas, It has always been and is the purpose of the Evangeli- 
cal Churches in Mexico to cooperate in every possible way with the 
Mexican people and government for the development of the social, 
moral and spiritual life of the Mexican people, without interfering in 
any way-in governmental and political affairs; and 

Wuereas, It is our confident expectation that our missionaries 
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in Mexico will be guided in the future, as they have been in the past, 
in all their work by this thought and purpose, therefore be it ; 
Resolved: That we feel it to be highly important that all foreign 
missionaries in Mexico observe the spirit of the organic law regarding 
the exercise of ministerial functions, and that in all concrete situations 
they should exercise much prudence, and should avoid any procedure 
that might tend to arouse criticism or opposition ; and that neverthe- 
less we express the hope that these missionaries may discover ways 
and means by which, within the constitutional provisions, they may be 
able to continue forwarding the interests of the Evangelical Movement 


in Mexico. 
II. ConcERNING CHURCH PROPERTY 


1. Churches (Templos) 

(1) It was recommended that the several Mission Boards join 
in an effort to clear up the status of church buildings owned by them 
prior to 1917. 

(2) That the Boards authorize the Committee on Cooperation in 
Latin Americas through its Committee in Mexico, to take up with the 
Mexican government the question of accepting title to said templos, as 
an expression of our goodwill and with a view to freeing them from 
taxation and guaranteeing them to the local congregations for church 


services. 


2. School Buildings, Hospitals, etc. 

Resolved: That the Committee on Cooperation in Latin America 
be requested to direct its Committee in Mexico to study and report upon 
the problem of the proper manner of holding such properties under 
the provisions of the Constitution of 1917.” 


Ill. MisceELtLANnEous 


1. Resolved: That it is the sense of this meeting that this Confer- 
ence recommend to the various Boards of Missions having work in 
Mexico that they make no representation at this time as to the status 
of the foreign missionaries in Mexico to the governments of Mexico 
and the United States. 

2. Resolved: That it is the sense of this meeting that no Protes- 
tant congregation in Mexico should ask the government for the grant of 
a church building formerly held by the Roman Catholic Church. 

3. Resolved: That our thanks be extended to the Board of Mis- 
sions of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, for its hospitality. 

Also, that we express our gratitude to Professor Osuna and to 
Mr. Velasco for their presence and highly valued cooperation and 
advice, and to Bishop Miller for coming to this Conference all the 
way from Mexico and bringing these gentlemen with him. 

4. Resolved: That the Committee on Cooperation in Latin Amer- 
ica be and is hereby requested to send these findings to the several 
Boards and Societies interested. 
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_ EXHIBIT F. 


Suggested Policy for Handling Designated Gifts 
I. Definition and Classification. 


A. A “Designated Gift” is one which the donor desires used 
for a specific purpose, and which, when accepted by the 
Board, must be used for that purpose; or the donor’s con- 
sent secured for its use for some other purpose, or the 
money returned to the donor. 

B. “Designated Gifts” are divided into two classes on the 
basis of the way the gifts are to be used on the field: 

1. Gifts for Recurring Items. 
2. Gifts for Non-Recurring Items. 

C. “Designated Gifts” for either Recurring or Non-Recurring 
Items divide themselves into two classes on the basis of 
the kind of credit given the local church: 

1. Gifts for which “Apportionment” credit is given. 
2. Gifts for which “Specials” credit is given. 


II. Designated Gifts and Appropriations. 
Classify the Appropriations as follows: 
A. Appropriations—For approved expenses and commit- 
ments. 

1. Field Appropriations for all Recurring Items: re- 
mitted regularly. 

2. Administration, Education, Cultivation, Incidental 
Fund, Emergency Fund, etc.: paid regularly or as 
approved by the Executive Committee. 

3. Field Projects Fund—remitted only as approved by 
the Executive Committee. 

B. Designated Gifts for Non-Recurring Items—remitted 
under rules of the Executive Committee. 
C. Conditional Appropriations. 

1. Designated Gifts for Non-Recurring Items. Gifts 
of $5,000 or more, without Apportionment credit: 
remitted only by order of the Executive Committee. 

2. Designated Gifts for Recurring Items not included 
within the Field Redistribution—only gifts without 
Apportionment credit: remitted monthly as_ re- 
ceived. 

3. Undesignated Excess Income. Distributed and re- 
mitted only by order of Executive Committee. 


III. Gifts designated for Recurring Items. 
A. With Apportionment Credit. (White Report Slips.) 


1. Underwrite and include within the “Field Appro- 
priations” an amount equal to the total for the pre- 
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‘ ceding year of gifts handled with Apportionment 
Credit or applied to specific items within the ‘Field 
Redistribution.” 

2. Classify “Work Appropriation” under two heads: 

a. General Funds. 
b. Designated Gifts. 

3. Cablegram to each field to state the amount in “Work 
Appropriation” for: ‘‘a. General” and “b. Desig- 
nated.” 

B. Without Apportionment Credit. (Yellow Report Slips.) 

1. Gifts (from living donors) not receiving “Appor- 
tionment” Credit and not applied to specific items in 
the “Redistribution,” will be sent to the field monthly 
in addition to the “Field Appropriations.” 

2. Remit these gifts to the field through “Conditional 
Appropriations.” (II. C. 2 above.) 


IV. Gifts designated for Non-Recurring Items. (Blue Report 
Slips.) 

A. All gifts designated for Non-Recurring Items will be sent 
to the field in addition to the “Field Appropriations,” as 
needed and under the rules stated in the Manual. 

B. Remit these gifts to the field through the “Designated 
Gifts Adjustment Fund, Non-Recurring.” (II. B. above.) 


V. Parish Abroad Funds. 
All amounts now handled on the Parish Abroad Plan are to 
be included within the Field Appropriations and underwritten. 
VI. Lapsed Annuities, Bequests, Income from Permanent Funds, 
etc., designated. 


To be handled within the Appropriation or sent extra as the 
conditions in each case may require. 


VII. Manual. 


Prepare a “Manual for Designated Gifts” stating the nec- 
essary rules and instructions for carrying out this policy, the 
Manual to be printed in the Field News Letter and in pam- 
phlet form. 


EXHIBIT G. 


The Development of the Personnel Department 
1. Among Groups in Schools and Churches: 


_ (1) To present by public speech and private interviews the 
claims of missions as a life work. 

_ (2) To counsel with Methodist Student Volunteers regarding 
their study, preparation and fields of service. 
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(3) To give careful judgment on all candidates presented to the 
Board for acceptance. 

(4) To represent the Board at student gatherings, summer con- 
ferences and institutes. 

(5) To cooperate in interdenominational life service agencies 
including the Student Volunteer Movement. 

2. Among Foreign Students in the United States: 

(1) To cooperate with other agencies such as the Young Men’s 
and Young Women’s Christian Associations, the Wesley Founda- 
tions, local churches, and the social and academic organizations of 
the foreign students. 

(2) To keep in touch with our educational leaders in the mis- 
sion field and those institutions sending students to the United States. 
(3) To form contacts with Methodist foreign students in edu- 
cational institutions in America. 

(4) To help to bring Methodist foreign students into normal 
relations with our American church, home and social life. 

(5) To formulate a policy concerning scholarship aid for for- 
eign students and to aid in its administration. 

3. Among Furloughed Missionaries Studying in American Edu- 
cational Institutions: 

(1) To help them to relate themselves to the Student Volun- 
teers and foreign students on the campus and in the churches. 

(2) To cooperate with those who may be able to do deputation 
work in nearby churches. 

(3) To counsel regarding the best courses available for fur- 
lough study. 

4. Among All Three Groups: 

To bring together Methodist Student Volunteers, candidates, 
foreign students and furloughed missionaries for mutual understand- 
ing, the development of friendships and the promotion of the mutual 
interests of the groups. 

5. The Board’s Personnel Department Committees : 

The organization of strong regional Personnel Committees to 
consist of our Bishops, members of the Board in various parts of the 
United States and leaders in our educational institutions and 
churches. The functions of these regional committees should be: 

(1) To give every possible assistance to the Board’s officers for 
the development of the above threefold personnel program. 

(2) To examine and pass upon the qualifications of candidates, 
giving them power under the rules adopted by the Board in its Per- 
sonnel Manual to recommend young men and young women as can- 

didates of the Board. 

6. The Continuance of a strong Central Personnel Committee 
in the Board, the duties in general of which shall be: 

(1) To have final responsibility for the acceptance of candidates 


as missionaries of the Board. 
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(2) To counsel with the officers regarding the development of 
this personnel program. 

7. Candidate Application and Reference Blanks: 

The Corresponding Secretaries recommend the revision of our 
present application and reference blanks and ask the Board to make 
proper provision for their final approval. 

8. Personnel Manual: 

The preparation of a revised Personnel Manual as growing out 
of the joint conferences with the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society. 

RatpH E. DIFFENDORFER, 
Joun R. Epwarps, 
Corresponding Secretaries. 


The Annual Meeting 


The Annual Meeting of the Board of Foreign Missions was held 
in the William Street Church, Delaware, Ohio, November 14-18, 1925. 

The actions taken at that meeting are recorded in the volume en- 
titled, “Journal of the Annual Meeting of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Methodist Episcopal Church.” Copies may be obtained by 
addressing the Corresponding Secretaries at 150 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 


cr 
Cr 
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CHINA 


The work in China was begun by Rey. Judson Dwight Collins and 
Rev. Moses C. White, who arrived in China, September 4, 1847. Rev. 
James W. Bashford was elected a Bishop in 1904 and assigned to residence 
in Peking. He died in 1919. Rey. Wilson S. Lewis was elected a Bishop 
in 1908 and assigned to residence in Foochow. He died in 1921. Rev. L. J. 
Birney and Rey. F. T. Keeney were elected Bishops in 1920 and assigned 
respectively to residence in Shanghai and Foochow. In 1924, Rev. G. R. 
Grose and Rev. W. E. Brown were elected Bishops and assigned respectively 
to residence in Peking and Foochow, Bishop Keeney. returning to.the United 
States. 

The ten Conferences in China are grouped in Episcopal Areas as 
follows : 

Foochow: Bishop Brown—Foochow Conference, Hinghwa Conference, 
South Fukien Conference, Yenping Conference. 

Peking: Bishop Grose—North China Conference, Chengtu West China 
Conference, Chungking West China Conference, Shantung Conference. 

Shanghai: Bishop Birney—Central China Conference, Kiangsi Con- 
ference. 
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THE FOOCHOW AREA 


BisHorp WALLACE EH. BROWN 


China’s 1925 Upheaval 

The year 1925 will mark the begin- 
ning of a new era in Chinese history. 
There have been several awakenings in 
China during the past generation. In 
the last year, China was not only awak- 
ened, she got up, stood up and asserted 
herself. As she stood up she suddenly 
appeared so tall and strong that World 
Powers looked upon her with a new 
significance. China, the hitherto sup- 
pliant, the mere pawn in the hands of 
Treaty Powers, now demands justice 
and right. The immediate cause of this 
demand on the part of China was the 
tragedy of May 30, when the interna- 
tional police of Shanghai shot and 
killed several riotous unarmed stu- 
dents, who were attempting to enter a 
jail in the International Settlement to 
demand the release of fellow students 
imprisoned there for having taken part 
in public demonstrations against the 
killing of a Chinese laborer in a for- 
eign-owned mill. Of course the remote 
causes—forced concessions, unequal 
treaties, extrality, the exploitation and 
humiliation of China by Treaty Powers 
through a century of international rela- 
tions, were quite as responsible for the 
rising up of Young China to demand 
her independence. 
. The national spirit which had been 
slowly developing since the Boxer upris- 
ing presently swept like fire across the 
whole nation. The people were elec- 
trified and for a time, at least, were 
united. Demonstrations of protest 
were held in every city of importance, 
while thousands of larger villages and 
many of the smaller ones followed the 
cities in organizing parades, strikes and 
boycotts. It was nation-wide and an 
unforgetable protest against foreign 
injustice. It continued for weeks. For 
a time it looked as though internal 
strife would cease, that a stable central 
government would be established and 
that China would present to the world 
a united and solid front. This hope, 
however, has vanished. Selfish gover- 
nors and military leaders soon forgot 
China’s larger interests and turned 
again to the prosecution of their own 
selfish and wicked plans. Student and 


youth agitators had aroused all China 
against the aggressions and abuses of 
foreigners, but they have been power- 
less in the presence of selfish rival war 
lords, the creators and promoters of 
China’s internal confusion and distress. 
A strong central government seems yet 
a long way off. China is in the wilder- 
ness of political, social, economic, and 
religious confusion. It looks like a 
long and winding march to the prom- 
ised land of order and government. But 
those of us who are apt to grow impa- 
tient and cynical over China’s slowness 
must not forget the bigness of her 
problem. With. her vast. territory, 
with her immense population, ninety 
per cent of which is illiterate, with her 
lack of modern methods of transporta- 
tion and communication, China’s prob- 
lem in democracy and popular govern- 
ment has no parallel in all history. 
Thus far the Republic has been one 
only in name. No one dares prophesy 
for the future. 

The changed attitude of the Treaty 
Powers toward China during the past 
few months is significant and hopeful. 
Expressions of Mission Boards in 
Europe and America, as well as the 
action of Mission Organizations through- 
out China on the questions of unequal 
treaties, extrality and toleration clauses 
indicate the almost universal Christian 
conviction that the hour has struck for 
the rewriting of all the treaties on the 
basis of Christian, international justice 
and the abrogation of all special privi- 
leges which infringe upon the sover- 
eignty and integrity of China. This 
conviction has dominated the confer- 
ence on tariff autonomy. It will, we 
trust, prevail in the conference on 
extrality. There is the urge of logic as 
well as the urge of a square deal back 
of this conviction. The Golden Rule is 
as applicable among nations as it is 
among individuals. 


The Deeper Meaning of the 
Anti-Movement 
What is the meaning of this intense 
renewal of the anti-foreign, anti-Chris- 
tian, anti-imperialism, anti-capitalism 
movement? Unfortunately there are 





‘in this anti-movement. 


BW. 


» tice. 
group of Young China demands. 
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those who think that it is Chinese 
hatred of all foreigners and all foreign 
institutions, There are those who are 
saying: “Let us call our missionaries 
out of China, close our institutions and 
leave these unappreciative and ungrate- 
ful Chinese alone.” Letters we have 
received show clearly that this spirit 
is one of the reasons for the failure of 
the home Church in her World Service 
program. 

If I were asked to give the funda- 
mental cause of the present upheaval 
in China, I should say that it is the 
outcome of the Gospel message which 
Christian missionaries have been 
preaching and teaching in China for 
nearly a century. Have not these mis- 
sionaries been preaching and teaching 
the Gospel of justice, brotherhood and 
righteousness? Along with their Gos- 
pel of repentance and salvation have 
they not also proclaimed the Gospel of 
kindness and service? Yes, while Chris- 
tian missionaries have been thus 
preaching, the countries from which 
missionaries came, the governments 
under whose protection missionaries 
have worked in China, have not been 
practicing these Christian virtues in 
their relations and dealings with China, 
That is the rub. 

The un-Christian acts and attitude of 
Christian nations are quite responsible 
for China’s present state of mind. But 
there is a healthful and hopeful aspect 
On the surface 
the movement seems negative and 
destructive. It is the under-current, the 
movement beneath the surface that our 


- most thoughtful and far-visioned mis- 


sionaries and our leading Chinese Chris- 
tian leaders are seeing. You cannot 
see this deeper and more significant 
meaning in the headlines of your Amer- 
ican papers. You can see it and feel 
it in China. Beneath the surface aspects 
of this anti-foreign, anti-Christian, anti- 
imperialism agitation there are great, 
positive and constructive forces. China’s 
millions do not hate foreigners, nor do 
they hate Christianity. They want jus- 
This is what the larger and saner 


~ The movement is not anti-foreign, it 
is anti-injustice. It is anti-interference 
with the national and patriotic develop- 
ment of China. It is anti-interference 
with China’s right to collect her own 
revenue and govern herself. The move- 
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ment is not anti-Christian, it is anti- 
unchristian, it is a call for sincerity and 
reality in religion expressed in inter- 
national and interracial living. Young. 
China is saying right out loud: “In 
your dealings with us as Christian na- 


tions you have forgotten the sublime) 
teachings of the lowly Jesus on justice, | 
The anti-/ 
imperialism cry is but a negative ex-' 


friendship and brotherhood.” 


pression of a widespread and intense 
devotion to the ideals of democracy. As 
related to foreigners it is anti-force, 
anti-bumptiousness, anti-autocratic. 

To be sure there is a group of agita- 
tors under Bolshevik influence and sup- 
ported by Moscow who are out to destroy 
all religions. We may have to reckon 
with this group. But fundamentally 
this renewed anti-movement, which has 
been greatly intensified since the Shang- 
hai tragedy, is, in its undercurrent and 
deeper meaning, positive and construc- 
tive, and consequently healthful and 
hopeful. It is a loud call and a re- 
newed challenge to Christian nations 
to set their own houses in order and to 
apply the principles of Christianity sin- 
cerely in their dealings with China. 


What of the Church? 


Of course, such an upheaval as has 
been on in China has affected the life 
of the Church. Persecution will not 
hinder so much as it will help the 
Church in China. There are already 
signs that the Church is feeling anew 
for God. Re-appraisals of the value of 
the Church in China are being made. 
The Church is being. sifted. For- 
tunately it is no longer a “foreign ref- 
uge’”’ where natives could run for pro- 
tection. It is becoming a truly spiritual 
refuge where men find themselves and 
find God. Letters recently received tell 
of the churches being crowded during 
Christmas week in the face of threat- 
ened attack by the anti-Christian forces, 
In three of our conferences the pastors 
set aside the day following adjourn- 
ment as a day of fasting and prayer. 
The Holy Spirit was marvelously pres- 
ent in some of these services. 

We wish we could make the Church 
at home see and feel just how the “cut” 
affects our work. With the increasing 
banditry in every Conference in this 
Area, with the exorbitant and unjust 
taxes exacted by the military leaders, in 


<< 
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some places collected four and five 


years in advance, with these unbearable 
internal conditions forcing many of our 
thriftier native Christians out of the 
country to the Straits Settlement, where 
they can live and work in peace, we need 
not say that the question of self-support 
is a very difficult one. Many of these 
heroic pastors will not get their salary 
in full, meager as it is. The “Cut” 
has almost paralyzed our day school 
work in all four of the Conferences. 
These day schools have been the feed- 
ers for our higher primary, middle and 
high schools. These day schools have 
furnished the largest field for sowing 
the seeds of the Gospel. Shall we aban- 
don our day school work? Let the 
Church at home answer. 

Twice I have personally inspected all 
the centers of our work in the Area 
except Yungan. The Board of Foreign 
Missions and the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
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sionary Society have made and are now 
making social, educational, medical and 
spiritual contributions to China’s life 
that will mean much to her future good. 
The Civil Governor of Fukien, Admiral 
Sah, said to me recently when I asked 
him for his personal appraisal of the 
work of the Church in China: “The 
value of the contribution of the Chris- 
tian forces to China’s life is inestim- 
able.” 

The detailed reports of the four Con- 
ferences of the Area will tell the story 
of the year’s achievements. Would God 
that all the home Church could read 
them! It would help them and cause 
them to help China. A nobler, finer- 
spirited, more self-sacrificing, better- 
trained group of missionaries than we 
have in the Foochow Area would be 
hard to find. It is a great joy to be a 
worker with them in trying to build the 
Kingdom of God in China. 


FOOCHOW CONFERENCE 


CoMPILED BY FRANK T. CARTWRIGHT 


General Survey 

Last year’s report dubbed Foochow 
conditions as “bad.” If that was accu- 
rate, there is no other course than to 
eall this year’s “worse.” 

Banditry—The banditry which - was 
mentioned last year has grown more 
desperate. Brigands have operated on 
the main roads in the Futsing field, a 
hitherto untapped source of revenue, 
and in the Mintsing region travel has 
been dangerous most of the time. From 
Kutien comes the report, “A question- 
naire answered by the district preach- 
ers reveals the fact that during the 
past few months over $28,000 (Mexican) 
has been taken from the circuits of this 
district, of which over $11,000 came 
from the membership of the churches. 
A recent visit of bandits to Huang-kang 
resulted in the beheading of six people, 
one of them a trustee of the church 
there.” An inevitable result of this con- 
dition is the impoverishment of the 
Church through the financial losses of 
the membership and the ‘even more 
serious moving away from China of 
many wealthier Methodists. 

Taxes—Excessive taxes sap _ the 
strength of the communities. Militar- 
ism must have money and this reputedly 


peace-loving country is carrying a ter- 
rible load of soldiery, so taxes have 
mounted to almost unbearable heights. 
In some instances they have been quad- 
rupled within a handful of years, and, 
to make matters worse, local officials 
have collected taxes for as many as four 
years in advance. 

Drought—This year, drought has 
added to the sufferings of the people. 
Along the river and wherever moun- 
tain streams work down through the 
plains, crops have been about as usual 
despite the lack of rain, but in the 
lower Futsing field and on Haitang 
Island great suffering has come. On a 
recent trip through that section, rice 
fields were seen where literally the 
heads were almost empty, and sweet 
potato vines, furnishing the main crop 
and food, were bearing no eatable tu- 
bers. Haitang, in addition to the 
drought, has gained the smallest fish 
crop in many years. Many suicides 
have been reported from there and an 
almost unbelievable number of girl 
children have been sold. One of the 
ferrymen tells of at least three hundred 
girls carried to the mainland jin his 
boat alone. 

Agitation—The 


anti-Christian agi- 
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tation mentioned in last year’s report 
has, of course, been intensified during 
the past six months. After the tragic 
shooting of students -in Shanghai on 
May 30, Fukien, together with the rest 
of China, seethed with unrest. Some 
of the agitation was anti-foreign, most 
of it was not. Instead it was anti- 
injustice. But the opponents of Chris- 
tianity have made capital of this oppor- 
tunity and have directed considerable 
thought and large sums of money to 
propaganda against this ‘‘western reli- 
gion,” “the religion of capitalism.” It 
has been in the crowded port centers 
that the most headway has been 
marked, but the county cities in the 
’ interior have also felt the influence of 
the Anti-Christian Federation through 
Javishly distributed literature and the 
return of radical students from the 
larger cities. 

All in all, Christianity in the Foochow 
Conference has had one of its hardest 
years, facing material losses, suffering 
among the church members, brainy and 
bitter opposition from some of the stu- 
dent class, and a slashing cut in appro- 
priations from America so that already 
harassed members have been tempted 
to give up in bitterness. But in spite 
of that, we report: 


The Evangelistic Work 

General Conditions—We can report 
progress along almost every line. The 
membership figures show a steady and 
encouraging gain. Toward self-support 
the Church has made a long stride, 
although the increased giving here has 
not begun to cover the cut in help from 
American Methodism. The giving 
toward benevolent objects has shown a 
slight falling off. 

In all sections of the Conference there 
was a stress upon retreats and train- 
ing conferences. In these the primary 
object was the deepening of the inner 
life of preachers and members, and on 
some districts as many as a dozen such 
meetings were held during the year. 
They varied from conferences for the 
preachers of an entire district to re- 
treats for the four district superin- 
tendents -of the Futsing field and to 
others for the official members of a sin- 
gle circuit. Reports from them go to 
show that Methodism’s primary empha- 
sis is not being forgotten. 

Aside from these general items, there 
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are specific lines to be reported by the 
individual districts. : 

Foochow—In the Foochow districts 
conditions have varied little. Bandits 
have not been. active, save in the most 
remote sections, and troop movements 
this year have been few. But on ac- 
count of the cut in salaries three preach- 
ers left the work of the ministry and 
went to other places. Better-than- 
usual retreats and conferences are re- 
ported, these despite—or perhaps _ be- 
cause of—the intense opposition of the 
Anti-Christian Federation, which during 
most of the year carried on active cam- 
paigns. Summer evangelistic work was 
planned by the preachers themselves, 
working in small groups, and not in 
years have there been such good results. 
The terrific typhoon of late summer 
badly damaged several of the churches 
and parsonages. A closer organization 
of the churches within the walled city 
is planned for 1926, a planning for that 
congested center as one unit instead of 
four separate appointments. 

Futsing—Futsing reports that ban- 
dits harried the people in the western 
section while along the coast the pirates 
harassed them. The typhoon hit hard- 
est here and the drought’s effect was 
most serious, so the people are prob- 
ably as miserable as at any place in the 
Conference. Despite that condition, 
Methodism has moved forward. One 
church has been completed, one is being 
built, and there is money on hand for 
three others. To the cost of erecting 
these, some money has been contributed 
from America. In this same region 
there is another church being built by 
local money the wall of which has been 
broken down three times by rains which 
came in torrents just before the roof 
was laid. Twice, the people rebuilt 
the wall from local money but finally 
they had to come to the missionary ask- 
ing for help. In his report the mis- 
sionary in charge of the four Futsing 
districts writes, ‘The one other im- 
pression is that of the devotion and 
faith of the larger number of preach- 
ers and laymen. It is to these earnest 
Christian workers that we look for the 
future of the Church.” 

Kutien—Up in Kutien, the center of 
two districts, the depredations of brig- 
ands have been most widespread and 
most ferocious. Some entire villages 
have been wiped out, and just before 
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this report was written the villagers of 
one center decided to move en masse 
across the mountains to another coun- 
try where there is more adequate pro- 
tection. But on these districts, too, 
there was no retreat. During the sum- 
mer, even in the remoter Binghu Dis- 
trict, a program of summer evangelism 
was carried out, and a doctor gave in- 
valuable help in mountain villages 
where medical treatment was an un- 
dreamed-of blessing. Emphasis was 
laid on the Sunday-school work by the 
newly appointed district superintendent 
and the best trained preachers were 
sent out occasionally to visit and help 
the less favored schools. A social cen- 
ter is being established at Bing-hu-ga 
in addition to the one already in opera- 
tion at 18th Township, both of these 
being on a very small scale. In Kutien 
City the well-organized social center 
started by the lamented Dr. Ciu Do 
Gieng is being carried on by his friend 
and student, Rev. Tiang Cu Gi. For this 
work more than half of the support has 
been contributed locally. 

Mintsing—Mintsing districts, where 
bandits always operate and across 
which run the main roads for the move- 
ment of troops, also report a good year. 
The district superintendent of the 
South District in a five-year survey 
shows a 47 per cent increase in mem- 
bership and a gain of 145 per cent in 
support of the ministry. Toward the 
districts’ building program—aiming at 
comfortable though small churches for 
every well established circuit—progress 
has been made. Two churches with 
parsonages have been completed, three 
others are nearing completion, one is 
being started, and plans are being drawn 
for two others. A local explanation for 
this is given by the missionary who 
writes that “in a certain way the unset- 
tled conditions have been favorable 
toward this church building program 
because the members realize that the 
church really is a steadying influence in 
the community and the people are 
ready to give sums beyond what they 
would be willing to give in times of 
peace and quiet.” 


The Educational Work 

Day Schools—The lower. primary 
schools are also known as “village day 
schools.” Among the items of Foo- 
chow work most closely related to the 
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future of the Church, because in most 
places furnishing the only chance for 
an even partially good education, these 
schools were cut most severely last year 
when funds from America failed to 
come. In a few districts it was possi- 
ble to continue the same number of 
schools by cutting down the number of 
students to be received, while at the 
other end of the scale there were two 
districts which had to close more than 
half of their day schools because their 
appropriation was cut so heavily. It 
is feared that, unless this cut can be 
restored soon, there will be a very 
serious effect on the enrollment in the 
higher schools in a few years. 

One of the missionaries wrote, “The 
cut in appropriation removed several 
strong arms and legs from our educa- 
tional body. What did we do? Well, we 
got some cork legs and some patent 
arms and began to carry on as best we 
could. The number of schools had to 
be reduced and the amount paid to each 
teacher had to be cut down. One 
teacher came to me yesterday and said 
that his students pay him $36 per year 
(if he can get it) and he gets a similar 
amount from the Mission. Taking out 
his tenth he has about $5 per month 
left. He cannot live on this, so he is 
leaving for Singapore.” 

Junior and Senior Middle Schools— 
These schools correspond to grammar 
and high schools. The agitations of 
the Student Federation were directed 
specifically against these schools, and 
the effects were most marked, particu- 
larly in the Foochow center. The en- 
rollment in the Foochow boys’ higher 
primary school was cut down, for a 
time, almost to nothing and even now 
it is far from normal. In Kutien there 
was a drop in enrollment but it was 
the effect of banditry rather than of 
hostile agitation. At the other centers 
the enrollment is about as before. On 
Bingtang Island, because of the cut in 
appropriations, an experiment in ¢co- 
education was tried and, probably be- 
cause of the local loyalty of these island- 
ers, the new plan has worked well. The 
Carolyn Johnson school in Lungtien 
reports activity among the students in 
the form ‘of Sunday evangelistic teams. 
The first year of the Ming-ngie middle 
school in Futsing was one of encourag- 
ing progress. Mintsing school leaders 
feel gratified that nine of the ten seniors 
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this year applied for exhorters’ licenses 
at the district conference. 

The financial cut was applied on all 
these schools and of course they suf- 
fered a loss in staff and efficiency. But 
they are carrying on well. 

Union Normal and Middle School— 
Last year there was the highest enroll- 
ment in the history of this school, but 
the strong likelihood is that one class 
will have to be discontinued in 1926 on 
account of the cut. Of the eleven grad- 
uates in 1925, two entered. the theolog- 
ical school and the rest all offered them- 
selves as teachers in Church schools. 
Can any school in American Methodist 
circles equal that record? 

Anglo-Chinese College—Never in 
the years of Christian history in Foo- 
chow has there been such _ insistent 
opposition to any Methodist school as 
1925 saw offered to this one. The Stu- 
dent Federation with its “inner circle 
group,” the Blood-and-Iron Barid, de- 
cided to bring this school down from 
its high position in Foochow educational 
circles and by means of threatening 
letters to prospective students and their 
parents, of beatings administered to 
students and teachers who remained 
loyal to the school, and of boycotts 
enforced in different ways they surely 
went far toward their aims. For a time 
it appeared that the school would have 
to close its doors, but thanks to the loy- 
alty of about two hundred boys and a 
large majority of the faculty members, 
the school still does its work for Christ. 

Union Theological School—In this 
Wwe cooperate with the Anglican and 
Congregational churches of this region. 
Wide-reaching changes in standards and 
curriculum are being made and these, 
coupled with the cut in appropriations 
and the disturbed condition of the 
province, have caused a decided drop in 
enrollment. 

Fukien Christian University—The 
president reports that the institution 
has had a most encouraging year, with 
the student body growing healthily 
despite the anti-Christian agitation. The 
outstanding events of the year are two, 
.an evangelistic campaign led by the 
Rev. W. Y. Chen, which had most 
encouraging results, and the subscrip- 
tion of $75,000 with which to erect a 
memorial building to the memory of 
the late president, Edwin C. Jones. 
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The Medical Work 


Mintsing—Medical work is carried 
on with a Chinese doctor who has had 
mediocre training, but even with this 
handicap good work has been done. A 
small hospital has been erected, well 
planned and capable of handling our 
work for years to come. 

Wiley General Hospital—This hos- 
pital in Kutien has had another pros- 
berous year. Not only is the definite 
medical work well looked after, now 
that a full-time nurse is helping to 
build a staff, but considerably more 
time can be given to evangelistic work. 
On Sundays direct evangelism is 
stressed, patients being taught the Ten 
Commandments and the Lord’s Prayer, 
while the Asostles’ Creed is explained 
to them. Probably the best item of the 
report is this. summing up of true med- 
ical missionary work, “One certainly 
feels rewarded for all of one’s efforts 
when a patient in the midst of having 
his dressings changed looks up and 
says, ‘I want to worship your God, 
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Foochow—In Foochow, up to 1925, 
medical work has been carried on only 
in the home of the missionary doctor 
and in the schools. But in the newly 
completed fireproof warehouse there is 
a well-equipped medical suite (waiting 
room, examination rooms, and labora- 
tory with a small but good operating 
room); so in the future the ordinary 
dispensing can be adequately done. 

In addition, it is a cause of thankful- 
ness on the part of all that the funds 
for a fine Methodist medical unit are in 
hand and the man who raised them has 
returned to Foochow to assist in or- 
ganizing what is hoped to be a hearty 
union organization to carry on a well- 
rounded program of medical and surgi- 
cal missionary work, coupled with at- 
tention to community hygiene. As soon 
as plans can be laid and land secured 
it is expected that work will be begun 
on building our share of this needy 
project. 

The Missionary Personnel 

During the past year the families of 
the Rev. W. S. Bissonnette, the Rey. F. 
C. Havighurst, and the Rev. H. V. Lacy 
returned to the United States on fur- 
fough, while Dr. and Mrs. John Gowdy 
and Dr. and Mrs. C. M. L. Sites have 
returned to their work here. On ac 
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count of the cut no appropriation had 
been made for the return travel from 
furlough, so those who have come back 
did so at the expense of non-mission 
funds. 

A heavy loss was sustained in the 
death of Dr. and Mrs. W. H. Lacy who, 
although living in Shanghai, were mem- 
bers of this mission and took an ever- 
young interest in its work. These two 
long-time members of the Mission died 
within a few days of each other, leaving 
two of their sons as members here. 

Of course, no new missionaries have 
been sent out during 1925 and, despite 
our depleted ranks, we dare not hope 
for any in the coming year. 


The Outlook 

Probably no member of the Mission 
would venture a prophecy as to the fu- 
ture. Politically one sees not one ray 
of hope in the form of a strong and 
trusted national leader. The likelihood 
is strong that the present unsettled con- 
dition, with rivalry and fighting be- 
tween military chiefs seeking personal 
aggrandizement, will continue for a 
long time, and this carries with it a 


- the outlook is fine. 
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twin evil in the prevalence of banditry. 
The clouds seem to gather lower and 
darker. 

The opposition to Christianity may, 
probably will, increase in intensity. Sin 
and selfishness will not easily permit 
the Gospel of righteousness to prevail, 
and those forces will find the weak- 
nesses of the organized Church and will 
attack them. Our school work, our 
church work, will probably be made 
more difficult. But it also is true that 
opposition has deepened the inner life 
of the Christians and that it doubtless 
will strengthen the Church as a whole. 

The difficulty of raising funds for 
self-support from a bandit-and-military- 
oppressed people, coupled with the fall- 
ing income from American sources, 
presents an almost insuperable obstacle 
to the growth of the Church. But “our 
God is able.” 

In the introduction of this report it 
was written, ‘in spite of that we re- 
port,” so now in even stronger way we 
would say, In spite of all these things 
For God is with 
us. ‘And if God be for us who can be 
against us?” 


HINGHWA CONFERENCE 


REPORTED BY W. B. CoLe 


Reduction in Appropriations 

The problem this year was to absorb 
a 31 per cent reduction in the operating 
budget. Since there were some items 
that could not be cut at all and others 
that could not be cut as much as 31 
per cent, it was necessary to make 
heavier cuts on some items of the work. 
The cut was in part distributed by per- 
centages as follows: evangelistic work 
24, medical 46, lower primaries 62, 
higher primaries 38, biblical school 31, 
Guthrie Memorial High School 35, 
orphanage plant 37, institutional church 
100. . 

The statistics for the educational 
work show that there are 36 schools 
and 45 teachers less than the number 
last year. There are 1,280 lower pri- 
mary pupils, 31 junior high and 20 
senior high pupils less than the enroll- 
ment of 1924. The Bible school has 8 
less than last year. In this loss of 
1,339 students from the Church schools, 
778 were Christians. This means that 


they are, in all probability, getting their 
education in private or government 
schools where there is a bias against 
Christianity. 

In the hospital work there has been 
a 50 per cent reduction in the number 
of doctors employed and 75 per cent in 
the number of student assistants. There 
has been a falling off in the number of 
in-patients of 60 per cent and of 65 per 
cent in dispensary treatments. 

In the evangelistic work, while the 
staff has remained about the same as 
that of last year, there has been a loss 
of 186 full members and 1,368 proba- 
tioners. Pastoral support and Home 
Missions have suffered a 2 per cent 
loss while in giving for all purposes the 
loss has been about 8 per cent. While 
the number of preachers has been kept: 
up, many of the junior preachers have 
been given pupils to teach in order to 
raise their salaries. The loss in mem- 
bership cannot be wholly attributed to 
the cut in appropriation. In striving 
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to attain Centenary goals many per- 
sons were received who were insuffi- 
ciently prepared for church member- 
ship. Again, political conditions have 
made work difficult and the Church has 
not been able to offer protection to its 
members from the abuses growing out 
of this chaos. Nevertheless, there is a 
connection between the appropriation 
and the results of the work. 


The Anti-Christian Movement 

An Anti-Christian Movement has 
been developing in China for some 
years. It has been coupled with the 
growing nationalism. There have been 
various outbreaks of the agitation con- 
fined as a rule to newspaper articles, 
pamphlets or parades. This movement 
has not been viewed by the Church 
with much alarm. It has on the other 
hand strengthened the position of the 
Christian movement by bringing it into 
prominence and calling for a re-exam- 
ination of its doctrines and aims. 

The Shanghai incident of May 30 
gave tremendous impetus to the anti- 
Christian agitation. The Church is 
boldly proclaimed as a foreign innova- 
tion, a promoter of superstitions and a 
tool of imperialism that must be gotten 
rid of along with all other foreign influ- 
ences. The papers are flooded with 
adverse criticisms and denouncements 
of the Church movement. Students are 
urged on the basis of loyalty to their 
country to have nothing to do with the 
Church. The student movement put out 
posters with the student of the Church 
school pictured as throwing away his 
Bible and the hymn book, declaring his 
freedom from them. In a recent parade 
held in Foochow the students carried 
a Bible with a knife thrust through it. 
No little pressure has been brought to 
bear upon our students. By ridicule 
and threat they have been influenced to 
a considerable part in the movement. 
To see the students of our Church 
schools, who have been given advan- 
tages not possible to the government 
schools, taking such an attitude fills 
the hearts of the workers with sorrow. 
The students have supported the de- 
mands on the part of the student or- 
ganization that all Church schools must 
apply for government’ registration, 
which would mean that our Church 
could not be free to propagate the Chris- 
tian religion in the classroom nor ask 
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for attendance of our students at chapel 
or Church services. Teachers in our 
schools, our preachers and Bible women 
are ridiculed as being slaves of the for- 
eigners for the pay they get out of it. 
All of the workers at this time are 
called upon to carry a heavy load. 


Radicalism 


It is natural that China, fully awak- 
ened to the treatment she has received 
from the hands of foreign powers, 
should swing to the opposite extremes 
of the positions she has taken in the 
past. Whether it can be attributed to 
the forces of Bolshevism at work in this 
land or not, it cannot be denied that 
forces of radicalism are in evidence on 
all hands. They even creep into the 
Church movement. Some of the out- 
standing leaders of the anti-Church 
movement are men who have been 
brought up in the Church, getting their 
training in our Chureh schools. There 
has been a marked change in the atti- 
tude of our student body. The student 
group of China as a whole has come to 
a place of power within a few years 
and is as much feared for that reason, 
if not more so, than any other group in 
the land. This coming into power has 
resulted in a change in their behavior. 
No longer do they practice the time- 
honored relationship of master and 
pupil which caused them to hold their 
teachers in the highest respect. 
Rather they tend to regard the teachers 
as under their employment—hired to 
teach them. The problems of disci- 
pline are acute. Often the students run 
the school. The faculties well know 
that a small spark may set off a ter- 
rific blast of powder. 

Our preachers in the evangelistic 
work are influenced by the radical 
atmosphere in which they are living. 
Missionaries and district superinten- 
dents, as well as those in general posi- 
tions, come in for criticism on the 
slightest provocation. These super- 
visors have to move with caution in 
attacking the problem of supervision. 
Especially do the missionaries have to 
guard their statements lest they be ac- 
cused of being the tools of foreign im- 
perialism. There is also a tendency 
manifest to level up the ranks in the 
Church. Anything savoring of over- 
lordship runs a strong risk of being 
radically opposed. It is not an anti- 
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missionary sentiment. It is simply that 
power in our Church no matter where 
it is found meets with opposition and 
that the missionary is no longer ex- 
cluded from this opposition in defer- 
ence to his being from across the seas. 

A concrete example of radicalism 
occurred at the Conference session in 
October. For some years the success 
of the Centenary, among other causes, 
has crowded out emphasis upon self- 
support. The cut in appropriations for 
1925 made it necessary to renew em- 
phasis upon this point. The present 
chaos in China makes it a difficult mat- 
ter to advance in the matter of giving. 
Accordingly the preacher group has 
shown a tendency to oppose this em- 
phasis. They introduced a motion pro- 
posing to compel all workers of the 
Church, whether teachers, preachers, 
missionaries, Bishop or other workers, 
to give a tenth of their salaries to go 
into a fund for the support of the min- 
istry. Contributions to Church build- 
ing, charity, medical and educational 
work are to be excluded from this tenth. 
The preachers are to be guaranteed a 
full salary. If the subscription from 
the local church together with the 
Board appropriation is not sufficient to 
pay the salary in full, then this fund is 
to be called upon to make it up. If this 
still does not suffice, the Bishop and the 
missionaries must be responsible for 
securing funds from the churches of 
the United States to guarantee that 
every preacher have at least as much 
salary in full as the fourth grade calls 
for. 

The move is aimed first at compel- 
ling all institutional workers to sub- 
scribe a tenth of their salaries to min- 
isterial support. In the second place, 
it asks missionaries to give their tenth 
entirely to the support of the ministry 
to the exclusion of other departments 
of the work. The suggestion is that all 
other calls upon them should come from 
a second tenth. It is strongly implied 
that missionaries have large salaries in 
comparison and that they ought to 
divide up. In the third place, the action 
aims at making the Bishop and the 
missionaries responsible for all short- 
ages in local giving. Those who have 
worked with the Chinese through these 
trying months following the cut in ap- 
propriations have over and over had it 
thrust at them that the thing which 
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would make a missionary more valu- 
able to the work would be to bear the 
responsibility for the financial end of 
the work. It may be readily seen that 
this radical move together with other 
defects has that of being a backward 
move in the struggle for a self-support- 
ing Church. There is a bit of humor 
in the further action of the Conference 
in leaving the task of devising the 
method to carry out the above action 
to a special committee on the indige- 
nous Church. 


The ‘True Jesus Church’? Movement 

This movement has greatly agitated 
the Church during the past year and 
even now is gaining in momentum. It 
had its origin about sixteen years ago 
when its Chinese founder, who takes 
the name of “Barnabas,” claims to have 
received a vision calling him to follow 
Christ. He states that at that time he 
was a heathen untouched by the Chris- 
tian movement in China. He spent 
three years in the study of the Bible, 
being in retirement from the world 
and with the Holy Spirit as his guide. 
At the end of that period under the 
direct command of Christ he came forth 
to establish the “True Jesus Church,” 
all others from post-apostolic times hav- 
ing fallen short and therefore being 
“false”? in contrast to the “true.” 
After traversing several provinces the 
movement has reached Hinghwa. The 
followers of “Barnabas” openly pro- 
claim that they despise worldly fame, 
wealth and power. They disclaim any 
reliance upon foreign influence or 
money from abroad. It is entirely a 
Chinese movement. They rejoice in 
poverty, hardship and _ persecution. 
They are self-sacrificing and zealous to 
the highest degree. 

They boldly proclaim that the 
Churches about, them, including of 
course our Methodist Church, are false 
and are now under impending doom. 
If salvation of soul is sought, advice is 
given to leave them at once for the 
“True” church where peace and safety 
may be had. Efficacy is attributed to 
water in having healing powers as well 
as power to wash away sin. Immersion 
is the only form sanctioned. They keep 
the seventh day. They lay stress upon 
speaking with tongues, seeing visions 
and dreaming dreams. They claim that 
real genuine prayer can only be uttered 
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in tongues when the Holy Spirit prays 
for us, covering the whole range of 
prayer. When they pray the whole 
congregation kneels and together repeats 


the one word “Hallelujah” until some . 


fall into speech in tongues and others 
see visions of angels, of Jesus and of 
the opening heavens. They claim direct 
revelation as authority for their doc- 
trines and interpretation of the Bible. 
They can unabashed maintain their 
positions in contradiction to plain 
statements of the Word. ; 
These folks have gotten hold of some 
of the Hinghwa prominent members. 
In some cases they have been those who 
are earnest seekers after the truth. 
This brings a challenge to our Church. 
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Evidently here is a yearning for the 
deeper things of the Spirit that the 
Church is not satisfying. Has the 
Church been depending upon education 
as a means of gradually bringing these 
folks into the Kingdom? Has the 
Church made the mistake of putting all 
emphasis upon the intellect to the ex- 
clusion of what used to be called 
“heart-felt” religion? Has the Church 
been guilty of starving some of the 
folks in the kind of spiritual food 
served up to them? Does our Church 


. heed, as followers of John Wesley and 


as followers of Christ, to devote more 
attention to preaching holiness, the 
specific purpose for which the Method- 
ist Church was founded? 


SOUTH FUKIEN CONFERENCE 


Reported By J. W. HAwLey 


Becomes a Conference 

On October 8, 1925, with Bishop Wal- 
lace EK. Brown presiding, the third and 
last session of the South Fukien Mis- 
sion Conference convened in Yung Chun 
City church. We say the last session 
of this Conference, because during this 
session there were taken into full mem- 
bership eight more men, thus giving us 
the required number of twenty-five to 
become an Annual Conference. After 
these men had been admitted, the Bishop 
read the statement citing the Hnabling 
Act of the 1924 General Conference, by 
which we now become an Annual Con- 
ference. The names of the twenty-five 
full members of Conference were then 
read as charter members of the South 
Fukien Conference. The officers of the 
Mission Conference were then elected 
as the officers of the newly established 
Annual Conference; the Doxology was 
sung as a parting blessing on the old 
Conference and as an invocation for 
the new one, and thus were finally con- 
summated the hopes, prayers and long- 
ings of both Chinese and missionaries 
extending over a long period of years. 
At this session of Conference one elder 
was ordained, and eight deacons. There 
was no entering class, but there are 
still nine men on trial. There were 
seventy-one preachers of all grades ap- 
pointed to work for the coming year. 
We have a total of one hundred and 
eighteen teachers of all grades within 


‘battles 


. and carried away for ransom. 


the Conference, eight of whom are 


women. « 


Political Conditions 
No honest report of the work of the 
Conference and the situation facing us 


_ can be made without giving some space 


to a glimpse of the terrible conditions 
prevailing in this region. Instead of 
the long-hoped-for signs of reconstruc- 
tion, there is naught but increasing 
lawlessness; justice is a stranger and 
peace is a fugitive; safety of life, limb 
and property has long since fled the 
country under the continual assaults of 
military lust and bandit devastation. 
The Government is degraded to a mili- 
tary football, and the only goal sought 
is the money of the people. Continual 
fighting and plundering have paralyzed 
business, while the cruelty of extortion- 
ate taxation has driven thousands of 
our people to the British protected re- 
gions of Singapore. There were four 
in Yung Chun with three 
changes of government in the three 
weeks following Conference. Soldiers 
are becoming more numerous and law- 
less; bandits increase in boldness. 
The Tehwa district superintendent, the 
Rev. Lim Geh Chiong, and one of his 
preachers were seized by soldier-bandits 
The dis- 
trict superintendent was finally re- 
leased, but the preacher was held for a 
week until a ransom of $40 Mex. was 
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paid for him. While returning from 
summer vacation, the Parlin and Haw- 
ley families together with Miss Jackson 
were robbed in the night by armed ban- 
dits. 
point of knives we gave up our money, 
rings, watches, and other personal prop- 
erty to the amount of about $400 Mex. 
In the midst of such conditions we 
still have hope for China. We still be 
lieve that Christ is Lord and able to 
save, and we expect to live to see the 
day when we can say with the Psalmist, 


“Mercy and truth are met together; - 


righteousness and peace have kissed 
each other.” 


Financial Situation 

Last year word was received of the 
cut in appropriations just at Confer- 
ence time. After due consideration of 
the matter, it was decided to try to 
carry on the work for the coming year 
with but slight diminution, all of the 
Chinese leaders feeling that with spe- 
cial effort the cut could be made up 
from increased local receipts as far as 
the preachers’ salaries were concerned. 
Their hopes were vain. Economic con- 
ditions over all the area have grown 


so much worse that any increase in giv- - 


ing was found impossible. It is not 
surprising to discover that reports show 
a decrease in total local receipts of 
$5,570 Mex., but there is an actual in- 
crease of $46 Mex. for ministerial sup- 
port. 

Every District reports a deficit in 
preachers’ salaries which is just about 
the amount of the cut in appropriations. 
Several of the schools also come to the 
end of the year with debts, due to the 
cut. Thus we-are faced this year not 
only with the fear of a further cut in 
the appropriation for 1926, but we must 
also make up in some.way the deficits 
of 1925. The outlook for self-support 
of the ministry is discouraging. The 
salary budget increases with the im- 
provement in the grade of the preach- 
ers, and also with the increase of their 
families. With a decreasing appropria- 
tion from the Board, and the rapid dis- 
integration of the local constituency 
and resources, self-support seems to re- 
cede into the background. Another 
year of the present conditions will force 
us to make some drastic realignment of 
our work and workers which will re- 
sult in at least temporary disaster. 


At the muzzle of pistols and the . 
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Membership : 

With conditions’ as previously de- 
scribed, there was only a faint expecta- 
tion of any increase in membership 
this year. The records show a net in- 
crease for the entire Conference of forty- 
one full members. This is a matter for 
congratulation when all the conditions 
are considered. Hundreds of families 
have moved out of the region, and of 
those left the most of them are so busy 
and concerned with evading the bandits 
and soldiers that they have but scant 
time to give to the matter of becoming 
Christians! Then too, the preachers 
are so beset with the need of helping 
their church members out of the 
clutches of the brigands, that they have 
all too little to give to the seeking for 
those without the fold. 


Evangelistic Campaigns 

In spite of all the adverse conditions 
throughout the year, there have been 
definite evangelistic campaigns carried 
on, aided by the Stewart Evangelistic 
Fund, Each district has been divided 
into sections assigned to certain groups 
of preachers. These groups have gone 
out to sow the Gospel seed in what 
many times truly seems like barren 
soil. They have preached in the market 
places, along the highways, in the homes 
and in our chapels and other public 
meeting places. In several instances, 
fighting between local military leaders 
broke up the proposed schedule of these 
meetings, but on the whole the reports 
show a year of faithful effort to spread 
His name over the Conference area in 
this extra campaign work. 


School Work 

Throughout the year there has been 
spread all over China a definite anti- 
Christian propaganda, directed chiefly 
against the Mission Schools. The ker- 
nel of this agitation against our schools 
is the claim that Mission Schools dena- 
tionalize the students; that the students 
become foreignized and so are unable 
to become patriotic citizens of China. 
This is an unjust claim, and one that 
its makers cannot justify. Im our own 
judgment, the reason for all this anti- 
Christian agitation is jealousy of the 
success which the Mission Schools 
throughout China have attained. There 
was much anxiety felt all summer as 
to the result of this propaganda on the 
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opening of the Mission Schools in the 
fall. It had had its effect in some places 
and in some types of schools. There is 
a marked decrease in the enrollment of 
our boys’ schools in this Conference; 
the Bible School excepted. The girls’ 
school, woman’s school and the kinder- 
garten are not at all affected, their en- 
rollment being as large as ever. We 
were very fortunate here last spring in 
getting all of our schools closed in reg- 
ular order with full examinations before 
the Shanghai riots spread such wild 
reports and demands from the China 
Student Unions. 

The_ Bible School—Two promising 
young men graduated this year from 
the Bible School, and they are both now 
under appointment on the Tatien Dis- 
trict. It is hoped that one of the three 
students from this school in Nanking 
Theological Seminary will return next 
year, aS he expects to graduate at the 
end of this year. Arrangements have 
been made to send another promising 
young man away for further study and 
preparation along this line. Again this 
year, the Bible School carried on its 
extension work in the form of a preach- 
ers’ institute at Tatien City for ten days 
with the preachers of that district. 
Plans were laid for the attendance of 
about fifteen of the preachers of the 
Tehwa and Yung Chun Districts at a 
preachers’ meeting to be held near 
Amoy under the auspices of the 
United Church of South Fukien, but the 
violent anti-Christian and anti-foreign 
campaign of the Students’ Union made 
it necessary to postpone the meeting to 
such a late date that none of our men 
attended. 

The High School—Due to the lack 
of about all the essentials for a Success- 
ful and attractive school, the senior 
high school venture has been dropped. 
The older, larger and better equipped 
and housed high schools of Hinghwa 
and Chuanchow attracted all of our 
students who could possibly get the 
funds to attend, and the residuum left 
us was not sufficient to warrant the 
outlay necessary to maintain a senior 
high school staff. We are now concen- 
trating on a first class junior high 
school, with which, according to plans 
now under way, will be consolidated 
the Bible School as a department of the 
Hardy Boys’ School. We have at last 
secured from a number of loyal friends 
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at home sufficient funds to erect a much- 
needed teachers’ residence for the Hardy 
School. As these lines are being writ- ~ 
ten we can hear the welcome racket of 
building operations down at the school. 

The Boarding School—The three 
boys’ boarding schools in: the cities of 
Tehwa, Chiah Tsui, and Tatien have been 
struggling along against the heavy odds 
of drastic cuts in their appropriations, 
as well as against the anti-Christian 
school agitation which has cut down 
the enrollment of all of them, The 
Tatien school reports a heavy deficit 
this year on account of the moving 
away of several generous contributors 
to the maintenance of the school. This 
is an important school and we will use 
every effort to keep it afloat. 

The Kindergarten—One of the most 
cheering and interesting units of the 
work is that of the kindergarten at 
Yung Chun. About forty little boys and 
girls come daily to study and to play 
because they love to come. They have 
such good times at their games, and are 
so eager to learn some new stunt or 
bit of hand work, that it is a good 
tonic to go and watch them. Then on 
Sunday they come back for Sunday 
school, along with other children who 
are not so fortunate as to be able to 
come during the week. Four little tots 
made a perfect record for attendance for 
the year, including Sunday school, while 
eleven mothers missed but one session 
in the nine months of school. 

The Day Schools—There have been 
in operation this year sixty-five day 
schools with a total enrollment of 1,920 
children. This is a decrease of sixteen 
in the number of schools over those of 
last year, due to the cut and other local 
conditions. : 

The Woman’s School—Miss Jackson 
has continued the work in the woman’s 
school with about twenty women in at- 
tendance. It is hoped that in due 
time through this school there may 
be secured some trained Bible women 
for work on,the Districts, but it 
is a slow process, for they must be 
trained and educated from the very 
beginning. The dearth of women work- 
ers in the Conference is appalling, and 
to look forward to the time when this 
need shall be fully met is truly a “long 
look ahead.” Miss Jackson is due to 
go on furlough this spring, and it is a 
serious que#/*-n as to what can be done 
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with the work of the woman’s school 
when she leaves. 

The Girls’ School—Last year the 
girls’ school graduated seven girls from 
the higher primary department. Five 
of these are now in other schools going 
on with their high school work. One 
of them is definitely being supported by 
Miss Test, one of our missionaries, in 
the expectation that the girl will come 
back to this school as a future teacher. 
Mrs. Hawley is in charge of the school, 
but another woman teacher is urgently 
needed to come out immediately and 
help take up the burden of the girls’ 
school work. There are this year en- 
rolled eighty-seven girls, about the same 
as last year. The appropriation to the 
school for 1925 is less than the actual 
salary budget of the school, to say noth- 
ing of the incidental expenses and the 
student-aid given to so many of the 
poorer girls. The financial burden of 
the school is a serious problem, and 
with the prospect of another cut for 
1926 the outlook is anything but encour- 
aging. Loyal and self-sacrificing friends 
in the homeland have come to the aid 
of the school with various gifts; and 
thus it is able to carry on, temporarily 
at least. Rice is now, and has been 
for several months, extremely high in 
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price, and this adds tremendously to 
the running expenses of the institution. 
However, we are hoping that ways and 
means may be found to continue the 
work of the school at full volume, for 
to close it up would be a calamity of 
the first magnitude. ) 

“The Poor Children’s School’?—This 
school was organized, financed and 
managed by a group of our Chinese 
leaders, and has come through a trying 
year. It is still in operation but on 
a somewhat different basis. They still 
have their own dormitory and living 
arrangements, but the children have 
been placed in classes of the Hardy boys’ 
primary school for study instead of 
maintaining separate classes with other 
teachers as formerly. This is a saving 
in expense as well as a better arrange- 
ment for administration. 


Owen Memorial Press 

A new and modern printing press 
with Chinese type has been purchased 
and installed. This is a vast improve- 
ment over the old stone lithographic 
process. We still need additional type 
as we did not have funds enough to get 
a full supply. We also badly need a 
new building for the Press, and to pro- 
vide a Book Room and office space. 
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COMPILED BY KARL W. SCHEUFLER 


General Conditions 

The Scylla of the soldiers .and the 
Charybdis of the bandits are the two 
rocks which make the navigation of 
the sea of life dangerous for every man, 
woman or child, whether foreigner or 
native, whether high official or coolie, 
who dwells within the bounds of this 
Conference. Year by year these dan- 
gers have loomed larger in the lives of 
the peace-loving citizens, and even as 
the present year has exceeded the past 
year in its terrors, the coming year 
promises to be the worst in the expe- 
rience of any living man here. The in- 
evitable outcome of an increase in the 
number of soldiers is an increase in 
the number of bandits. This increase 
in the number of bandits necessitates 
more soldiers being brought in to cope 
with the situation, and the resulting 
increase in the number of soldiers 


forces an added number of honest men 
who long for peace to turn to banditry 
as the only means of a livelihood. As 
a general rule the soldiers are “hated 
northerners,” while the bandits are na- 
tives or “southerners.” 

Here is an example of the way the 
soldiers spread terror through the coun- 
try and cause many families to become 
outlaws: On a certain day the soldiers 
stationed near an important large cen- 
ter descended upon that city in large 
humbers and “bought” all the rice in 
town. Not only did that. mean that 
natives who had no adequate rice sup- 
ply on hand had to go without rice for 
a time, but it also meant a serious loss 
to the merchants of the place, for the 
soldiers forced them to sell at half the 
market price, and then paid them with 
the depreciated currency which’ has 
flooded the country in the past few 
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years, much of which is counterfeit. 
The rice having been purchased, it be- 
came necessary for it to be transported 
to the headquarters of the soldiers. 
Scores of men were immediately seized 
by the soldiers and forced to transport 
this supply of rice. Arguing that a 
man should be paid for his labor, the 
soldiers appeared at the Chamber of 
Commerce and demanded ‘that the City 
officials give the soldiers’ enough money 
to pay the impressed loadmen for their 
services. Such a demand cannot be 
resisted. The soldiers were given the 
funds they said were necessary to pay 
for the transportation of their rice, but 
the loadmen for whom the money was 
ostensibly asked never received a 
cent of it. This is but a very mild 
example of what frequently happens. 
The soldiers are without funds and 
without the necessities of life. Dif- 
ferent taxes are continually being col- 
lected for their use, and the soldiers 
are continually inventing new methods 
of taxation to better their lot. No 
sooner is one group of soldiers success- 
ful in collecting a new tax, than other 
groups of these men profit by the exam- 
ple, to the destruction of the whole prov- 
ince. What can the citizen of this 
territory do? The soldiers have their 
taxes and the bandits have theirs. 
Both sets of taxes are collected. There 
is great sympathy with the people who 
reason as follows: “We will desert our 
villages. We will run away and leave 
the soldiers in complete charge. They 
can do what they want to in and with 
the village but we will not be around to 
pay their taxes. We will turn bandit. 
We will be fellow-bandits with all our 
brigands, and as fellow-bandits in this 
society of bandits we will be exempt 
from their taxes also. We will turn 
bandit and live!” Report after report 
which comes from the workers contains 
the phrase, “Rice is like pearls, and fuel 
like cassia wood.” With soldiers and 
bandits increasing, with fields going un- 
planted, or crops unharvested, one is 
inclined to believe that that proverb 
will be increasingly more applicable for 
some months and perhaps years to come. 
During the summer the northern 
soldiers began military operations 
against a southern general who occu- 
pied two out of the seven county seats 
in the Conference area. The northern 
soldiers succeeded in driving this south- 
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erner out of these cities without much 
effort, with the result, however, that 
his men split up into 
small groups of bandits. Early in Octo- 
ber the southern general, supported by 
a fraction of his former army, regained 
control of Yuki and has held it since. 
The northerners seem to be undecided 
as to what course to take in regard to 
him at present. The country suffered 
during the fighting, and the country 
still is suffering as the two contending 
factions are waiting for the next move 
from the enemy. 

.It seems to be the consensus of opin- 
ion that this southerner, General Lu 
Hing Pan, is the one man who can 
bring peace to this territory if the 
northern officials would recognize him 
as a federal soldier, and not treat him 
as a bandit. Previous to the fighting 
which began during the summer the 
territory which he controlled enjoyed 
peace. The Church has attempted and 
will continue to attempt to bring peace 
between General Lu and the govern- 
mental officials on such a basis that 
life will be more precious in the eyes 
of all men, and the chance to live en- 
joyed by all. Yet in the meantime there 
is terror on every side, and unless this 
peace or some sort of peace can be 
brought about the terror will continue 
and grow on every side. 


Alden Speare Memorial Hospital 
General—tThe hospital administra- 
tion during the past year has been an 
“average year,’ although to thousands 
of patients it has been an extraordinary 
year. The medical treatment given fre- 
quently results in rapid and visible 
benefits, and it is hoped that the exam- 
ple of Christian service rendered, to- 
gether with the actual gospel instruc- 
tion carried on, has had a _ definite 
result in its realm as has the medical 
treatment in the physical. Nothing 
startling has happened in the past year. 
Had the war been up river instead of 
down, conditions would have been dif- 
ferent. The actual number of in- 
patients was smaller than it has been 
for some years past. This is due to 
two causes in the main. First, for sev- 
eral months during the year the city 
was comparatively free from soldiers, 
and since these constitute about three 
fourths of the patients ordinarily, the 
actual number of people cared for in 
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the in-patient department was less than 
usual. The second, is the fact that the 
foreign superintendent of the hospital 
was absent from Yenping for about four 
months. During these months. the 
plant was entirely in the hands of the 
Chinese staff, and while they did ex- 
ceedingly well, the people seem to have 
more confidence in a mature western- 
trained man. Nevertheless, the out- 
patient department shows an increase, 
and there are now more in-patients than 
can be handled in the hospital proper 
so that patients have been put on the 
hospital veranda. ; 

X-Ray Department—Dr. C. G. Trim- 
ble availed himself of the opportunity 
to take a six weeks’ course in X-Ray 
work at the Peking Union Medical 
School the latter part of April. Before 
this special work was taken it was felt 
that the X-Ray department was not 
meaning all that it should. But now 
it is doing a splendid work. With the 
large number of patients coming into 
the hospital continually with rifle 
wounds, the X-Ray is proving valuable. 

Graduates—The first student nurse 
since the hospital became registered 
with the China Nurses’ Association, has 
been graduated upon passing the na- 
tional examinations. Three students 
graduated from the medical students’ 
course in February, and three more 
will graduate within a few months. 
Two of the students who have gradu- 
ated during the year are still here, 
while the third is now working in the 
Methodist hospital at Kutien (Foochow 
Conference). 


District Hospitals and Dispensaries 

The Yuki Hospital, which was de- 
stroyed by the flood of 1924, has been 
rebuilt, larger and better than ever. 
Practically all of the money used in 
rebuilding the Yuki plant was  con- 
tributed by the Yuki natives. It, as 
well as all of these out-station medical 
- centers, is staffed by graduates from 
our Alden Speare Memorial Hospital 
Medical School. The rebuilding of the 
Yuki Hospital by local gifts is a wel- 
come expression of the value of that 
hospital there, and a fine compliment to 
the man in charge. 

The Yungan Hospital was turned 
over to one of the graduates when Dr. 
Skinner left on furlough, and he is 
continuing the valuable work the hos- 
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pital is doing there. The Shahsien Hos- 
pital Dispensary has likewise been 
given a vote of confidence by the Sha- 
hsien citizens in that local gifts have 
made possible an extension to the 
plant. The work at Shahsien, however, 
is still handicapped for lack of ade- 
quate quarters. : 

The Kwei Hua Dispensary is the 
youngest of all the hospital children. 
It has not yet arrived at the point 
where its work can be compared to 
that which the other stations are do- 
ing, but the progress it has made in 
the last year is encouraging. The day 
is not far distant when all these district 
dispensaries and hospitals will be self- 
supporting and entirely under the con- 
trol of the local church. 


The Boys’ Middle School 

Principalship—Since Mr. Paddock’s 
return to America in 1922, there have 
been four different men in charge of 
the boys’ middle school. Mr. Schaefer 
took over the work in February. He is 
the first man to be appointed principal 
(as in contrast to ‘acting-principal’’) 
of the school since Mr. Paddock’s ill- 
ness. The school is therefore again in 
charge of a man definitely trained for 
that work who can lay down a program 
which looks far into the future and 
who can carry out that program him- 
self. 

General—tThe school opened with an 
enrollment of 95 in February. LHarly 
in the year some of the students were 
involved in an unfortunate anti-Japa- 
nese demonstration staged by the Yen- 
ping Students’ Union. This, however, 
did not affect the school work. With 
civil war imminent in June, the stu- 
dents requested that school be closed 
a few days ahead of the scheduled time. 
Their request was granted, and the 
semester came to a happy and satisfac- 
tory conclusion. The fall term opened 
with an enrollment of 115 students. 
There is a fine spirit noticeable among 
the boys. Since the semester opened 
two of the students have ‘been received 
into the membership of the Fu Yin 
Church. In the face of the anti-Chris- 
tian propaganda going on among stu- 
dents to-day, such a move is exceed- 
ingly encouraging. 

A plan has been inaugurated in the 
agricultural department of the school 
whereby students who seek training in 
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that type of work may spend half time 
in the classroom, and half time in field 
work under competent supervision. 
Hight students are now enrolled in this 
department. The Anglican Mission at 
Kienningfu continues to send their stu- 
dents down to the Bible department for 
training as preachers. Though there 
are only five students from that Mission 
in the school at the present time, it is 
a satisfaction that this attempt at union 
work has not met with any setbacks, 
and it is hoped that it will increase 
its scope. 


Primary Schools 

Supervision—It became necessary 
to cut down the number of schools re- 
ceiving aid from Mission funds this 
year. Though these schools were 
dropped from the lists they were urged 
to continue their work if possible, even 
though they might be less efficient than 
formerly. This was done in some cases 
with quite a creditable showing. The 
supervision of the schools still retained 
on the lists was done almost entirely 
by mail, due to the difficulty and danger 
of travel, as well as to the fact that the 
work was put into the hands of the 
principal of the Middle School after 
Mr. Oleen’s departure on furlough. An 
assistant has been able to do a little 
direct supervisional work. 

General—Fifty-six boys and twenty- 
five. girls were graduated from these 
six-year schools last semester. Some 
of these have entered the middle schools 
but the percentage of those entering is 
not as large as it was last year. This 
is no doubt due largely to the adverse 
conditions prevailing in most localities. 
In general, the enrollment in the pri- 
mary schools in the fall was not as 
large as last year. Many schools are 
working under great difficulties. Some 
had set the date for opening, but were 
unable to open due to the presence of 
bandits in the vicinity. Others opened 
on time but were forced to close again 
temporarily for the same reason. These 
interruptions do not tend to improve 
the work done in these schools but 
there is no help for it, and it is a joy 
to have the schools opened at all. 


P’ing Ming (Night) Schools 

During the year the experiment of 
establishing night schools was tried on 
most of the districts. The aim of these 
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schools is to give mature illiterates an 
opportunity to become literate by pro- 
viding three hours of instruction nightly 
over a space of six months, in which 
time the students attending the classes 
are expected to become familiar with 
one thousand characters. These schools 
were started mainly with the above aim 
in view. Not only have the schools 
graduated many literates but they have 
also proven to be a new and valuable 
evangelistic approach to all classes of 
people. In one center, one of the gentry 
was elected “honorary” principal of the 
school, and officials were asked to speak 
to the students on every Saturday night. 
This gave the Church a contact with 
these men. The students of the school 
attended the church services on Sunday. 
Though this city was one of the objec- 
tives around which the fighting of the 
summer centered, a class of ten was 
graduated. More than half of these 
graduates joined the Church. On the 
whole these schools have borne such 
unexpected fruit as an aid to evangel- 
ism as well as the expected educational 
result that those who conducted them 
are anxious to continue the work, and 


‘those preachers in whose charges they 


have not been conducted are anxious 
to open such schools. 


The Church 

General—Last year we reported that 
we had fallen behind the goals that 
had been reached in membership and 
self-support years ago. With the con- 
ditions much worse this year another 
definite drop was expected. But these 
fears were not realized. Many new 
members are being gained. A definite 
net gain has been reported in some dis- 
tricts. Those who are dropping away 
from the Church are the people who 
joined because of the prestige and pro- 
tection they thought the Church was 
offering during the past years. Those 
who are joining at the present time are 
entering into the fellowship with Christ 
—and not into an organization at the 
head of which are foreigners with all 
their former powers of extra-territorial- 
ity and such. All that is done away 
with in actuality as effectively as 
though the unequal treaties had already 


been changed. The Church membership 


to-day is smaller than it was four years 
ago, but there are more true Christians 
in that fellowship at present. 
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Faithfulness of the Workers—lIt is: 


hard for the pastor to collect his salary. 
In the majority of cases, the church 
members are pledging the same amount 
as they did several years ago, in a cur- 
rency that has depreciated almost one 
hundred per cent. Even at that it is 
difficult for him to collect fifty per cent 
of what has been pledged in this one- 
hundred-per-cent-depreciated currency. 
This means that for every dollar he was 
receiving five years ago, he is receiving 
twenty-five cents to-day, when the cost 
of living has gone up tremendously. It 
is a time when mission aid should have 
been increased. This aid has been de- 
creased. Before Conference convened 
this fall all the pastors were. informed 
that they faced another cut in their 
1926 appropriation of from eight per 
cent to twenty-eight per cent. “Broth- 
ers,” one of the district superintendents 
said to his preachers at their last 
District Conference, “if there is a man 
of you here that feels that he cannot 
continue to preach the gospel even if 
that twenty-eight per cent cut comes 
next year, let him stand up now and 
say so, otherwise let us never utter a 


word of complaint whatever that cut: 


is.” Not a man moved. 

Work Among the Soldiers—On one 
of the six districts a special effort is 
being made to reach the soldiers and of- 
ficials. Many of the officers have become 
interested in the Church through their 
association with some of the pastors on 
this district. Some have joined the 
Church. The private is usually quick to 
take at least an assumed interest in 
anything his officers are interested in, 
and consequently many of them. attend 
the church services on a few points on 
this district. The pastors have not 
succeeded in carrying the work farther 
as yet, but even this is an opportunity. 


The ‘Anti’’-Movements 

While the anti-Christian and anti- 
foreign movements have apparently 
played havoe with the work of certain 
missions in China, so far this Confer- 
ence has experienced none but beneficial 
results from these movements. There 
have been no reports of a single anti- 
foreign demonstration staged within 
this territory following the Shanghai 
incident of May 30. (The school boys 
were glad of the threatening civil war 
as an excuse for the early closing of 
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the school, which made it unnecessary 

for them to go on a “strike” in June.) 
On the other hand the reports of the 
outbreaks in port centers and especially 
in treaty ports have filled both Chinese 
and foreigners alike with concern to 
the extent that there has developed a 
very sympathetic attitude on the part 
of each toward the viewpoint and tra- 
dition of the other. For many years a 
more tolerant attitude or a more 
friendly spirit has not existed between 
the missionary and the native. The 
anti-Christian literature has been dis- 
tributed to the students to a certain 
extent undoubtedly. It is a challenge 
for the Christian to define his faith 
more clearly, and to live above the pos- 
sibility of reproach. The masses are 
still ignorant that such a movement 
has been started. The rest of the peo- 
ple read of it mainly in the newspapers. 


Building 

Three important building projects 
have been completed during the past 
year. The first is the new dormitory 
for the primary school at Chang-hu-fan, 
and the second is the Copeland Institu- 
tional Church at Yenping City. The 
dormitory at the Chang-hu-fan school 
now makes that the best school plant 
in the Conference, if it were not so 
even before this new unit was com- 
pleted. The Copeland Institutional 
Church building is the largest struc- 
ture that has been erected within the 
Yenping Conference. It is a large gray- 
brick foreign style building with Chi- 
nese architecture. On the ground floor 
are located the street chapel, the book 
store, a restaurant, reading rooms, dis- 
pensary rooms, and the offices of the 
institution. On the first floor are the 
rooms for the woman’s work, boys’ 
work, and a club room for men, in addi- 
tion to the gallery over the street 
chapel. Above this is the main audi- 
torium, occupying the entire floor, and 
it has its gallery, and in addition there 
are several small rooms on the gallery 
floor. In the basement are located the 
kitchen, shower bath and electric light 
plant. It is too early to report the work 
of the Institutional Church in a sum- 
mary of this year’s work, but it is now 
starting work with seven hundred mem- 
bers signed up for participation in the 
institutional features of the church, and 
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with more than $3,000 contributed by 
these seven hundred for’the support of 
the first year’s work. 


Missionary Staff 

With the going of Dr. and Mrs. Skin- 
ner to America on furlough, it has be- 
come necessary to close Yungan as a 
residential mission station. The two 
new mission residences at Yungan 
(which even though they have not been 
completed a full year as yet are scarred 
with the marks of many a bullet) are 
unoccupied and useless. With the re- 
turn of Dr. Skinner to the field it will 
be unwise to open that station as a 
residential center, unless conditions im- 
prove greatly. Yenping has just closed 
a term of building activity which has 
given the work many a new and beauti- 
ful building, but which also leaves the 
Mission burdened with debt, and with 
the foundation for a large middle 
school building built in the midst of 
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the Yenping compound with little pros- 
pect of the building being completed in 
the near future. While Mr. and Mrs. 
Steininger, who have’ gone on _ fur- 
lough, may not return to Yenping under 
the Fukien Construction Bureau, it is 
hoped that they will be returned for 
other work. Mr. and Mrs. C. N. Oleen 
likewise returned to America on fur- 
lough during the year. The work he 
was in charge of has been put under 
the supervision of a returned student 
for 1926. This will be an interesting 
experiment in the use of native talent. 
Within a few weeks of this writing Miss 
Huffaker will have completely severed 
her connection with the Mission. She 
has been lost to the Mission through 
marriage, and while her withdrawal 
left the work desperately in need of a 
nurse to fill her place she has not been 
lost to the missionary work. There 
have been no returns from furlough or 
replacements. 


NORTH CHINA CONFERENCE 


SuMMARY OF Reports FROM THE FIELD 


THE BACKGROUND FOR MISSIONS 


Difficulties 

First came civil warfare to make diffi- 
cult the work of the missionaries and 
Chinese Christian leaders in North 
China in 1925. Then-came the “cut” 
of about 385 per cent in financial re- 
sources from America, necessitating the 
discharge of pastors and teachers from 
many churches and schools. And finally 
came flood to handicap further the 
enterprise. From a large number of 
reports concerning these conditions, the 
following are taken as typical. 


Year Cut in Half—Lanhsien 


The working year on the Lanhsien 
district was cut in half by the civil 
war, which from the middle of Septem- 
ber paralyzed all business, disrupted all 
lines of communication, and made 
utterly impossible any aggressive work 
on the district, or even the routine visit- 
ing of the churches. Three churches 
were thoroughly looted by retreating 
soldiers, one teacher arrested on suspi- 
cion of being a spy and his son shot 
and killed, and very heavy personal 


losses suffered by the members from 
looting. 


Relief Society Formed—Tsunhua 

Shortly after the close of the last 
Annual Conference, the Chihfeng War 
broke out and the Tsunhua district was 
entirely in the troubled region. All the 
circuits organized in their respective 
churches a Women’s and Children’s 
Relief Society, in order to help the 
church members as well as all others. 
As a result not one of the workers left 
their posts and thousands of people 
received help and comfort from the 
Church. Taking this as a good oppor- 
tunity the superintendent began to 
spread the seed of the Gospel among the 
people and tell them that they should 
be grateful for their help and comfort 
not to the Mission, but to Christ. The 
churches at Hsifengkou and Nuke- 
chuang were the only ones in which 
any damage was done. 


Warfare in Tsunhua 

Before the appointments had been 
read, a division of Shensi soldiers had 
been sent into the Tsunhua district, 
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They had no sympathy for the inhabi- 
tants, whose speech they only under- 
stood very imperfectly. They made 
great and peremptory requisitions of 
grain, fodder, transport and money. 
When they withdrew late in October, 
the district, especially the southern por- 
tion, was overrun by retreating bands 


of Chihli soldiers who plundered right: 


and left. These were followed by Mar- 
shal Chang’s Fengtien soldiers, who, 
though they pretended not to plunder, 
yet lived off the country. The worst 
time was probably the six weeks follow- 
ing October 25 when the country was 
suffering from the retreating Chihli 
soldiers. All suffered alike, but if any- 
thing the Christians suffered a shade 
less. The president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Tsunhua stated that by 
December 31, that city had contributed 
$50,000 Mex. worth of supplies. One 
small village off the main road, Sunghe- 
machuang, lost or contributed $4,000 
worth of goods and live stock, and they 
were considered to have gotten off rather 
easily. 

A pitched battle was fought on the 
streets of Hsingch’eng just outside of 
our chapel. But Hsifengkou was the 
only church which was entered with 
unpleasant effects. 

In several places the preachers estab- 
lished refuges for women and children, 
which were soon crowded to the full. 
Though these places were really de- 
fenseless yet none were violated. Most 
of the towns were more or less looted 
and in several instances our preachers 
were able to mitigate these evils. At 
Shaliuhe one day, a retreating bat- 
talion started in to loot the town and 
even to burn it. The leaders of the 
town appealed to district superintend- 
ent Tang for his help. In spite of 
the fearful and tearful protests of his 
wife and some women church members 
he put on his best clothes and ventured 
forth. He soon ran into a soldier who 
had once served as a gatekeeper in a 
mission in Shensi. This soldier took 
him to the major. Brother Tang found 
the major in the very act of looting one 
of the leading shops. He persuaded 
the major, who was ashamed to be 
caught in such an act by a Christian 
pastor, to call off his man and accept 
a ransom in place of the loot. The 
major demanded a ransom of $1,000, 
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but Brother Tang persuaded him to take 


only $96. 


On the whole, because of its helpful- 
ness, the Church greatly increased its 
reputation throughout the region, but 
up to the Chinese New Year it was very 
difficult to do any aggressive Christian 
work and even in the spring most of 
the temple fairs were either not held 
or else were very feeble affairs. 


Soldiers in Battl—Shantung 

In the late fall months it was not 
uncommon to meet on the country roads 
groups of defeated soldiers in Shan- 
tung returning to their homes. Many 
were wounded. One who had his scalp 
split from front to back remarked, “Our 
opponents were Shantung men. As we 
crossed bayonets in the darkness we 
heard them shouting, in our own dia- 
lect, ‘Neighbors! Neighbors!’” Thir- 
teen out of two hundred were reported 
as coming out of that engagement un- 
scathed. 

Both the folks who paid the bills and 


the soldiers who stopped the bullets . 


were dismayed at the hardships they 
were called upon to undergo at the 
behest of some one “higher up’ who 
was grasping at more power. China’s 
moral bankruptcy was demonstrated 
afresh in terms which even the humblest 
villager could not fail to understand. 
Against the welter of violence which 
war spread far and wide, the eall of 
the Church to a regenerated life, and 
its disinterested service through hos- 
pitals and schools, sounded a note of 
serenity and hopefulness. Many turned 
to it eagerly. One of the younger 
gentry in Tsowhsien joined the church 
with his wife and children and spends 
all his spare time preaching and selling 
Scripture portions. In Tsining a 
Erigadier-General accosted the district 
superintendent in the street with the 
request that he found a church in the 
General’s home town a hundred li away, 
for he remarked, “A school without a 
church is no good.” 


After the War, the Bandits 

Right after the war the bandits be- 
came unusually numerous and bold. In 
and around the city of Fengjen the 
Fengtien soldiers were very severe with 
them, but elsewhere they did much as 
they pleased. Mashenchiao had its gates 
closed for days for fear of the bandits. 
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At Woleku and Yahungchiao the New 
Year was passed without any celebra- 
tion. The soldiers and the bandits made 
traveling difficult and for awhile impos- 
sible. Some of the preachers who 
should have moved just after Confer- 
ence were unable to move till after 
the middle of November and one pastor 
was held up and forced to pay money. 

On April 6, while returning from 
Tsunhua in an auto, together with Drs. 
Hopkins and Jarvis, the district mis- 
sionary was held up by bandits a few li 
' west of Chichou. But when he estab- 
lished his identity and declared that he 
had no firearms, the bandit chief 
allowed him to proceed. 


After Bandits, Floods 

All over the Tsunhua district the fall 
harvest of 1924 was far below normal. 
This is naturally a great blow in a 
region that is mainly agricultural. Then 
in the late summer the low country 
around Woleku, Yahungchiao and Lin- 
nantsang was flooded. Fortunately none 
of our members lived in the worst area, 
but there were quite-a number whose 
villages were surrounded by water last 
August and whose crops were lost. A 
great ice-covered region still remained 
in February. It was impossible to 
secure any famine relief. funds for gen- 
eral work, but thanks to the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society it was pos- 
sible to get enough to keep our own 
members from starving. Part of this 
same region was flooded again in June. 


And Then “the Cut” j 
The war clouds were lifted and the 
district leaders were beginning to get 
cut to visit and succor the distracted 
churches, when the _ second. great 
catastrophe of the year came—the 35 
per cent cut in appropriation for the 
work. Such a blow coming at a time 
when many of the churches and mem- 
bers could have fairly expected some 
“measure of war relief in addition to the 
regular appropriation for the work, 
might have possibly been interpreted 
as adding insult to injury. Did the war- 
weakened churches give way to com- 
plaint and criticism? They did not! 
What more encouraging evidence of 
the spiritual soundness of the Chinese 
Christian Church could be found than 
the way it has reacted to this unprec- 
edented and inopportune reduction in 
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financial support? Knowing the wealth 
of the Mother Church in America, they 
might have easily indulged in bitter and 
resentful criticism at this apparent de- 
sertion in their hour of greatest need. 
Weakened by war losses and disheart- 
ened by the failure of trusted friends, 
it would have been easy to decide that 
for the present at least it was useless 
to continue their self-sacrificing efforts 
to support their pastors. Just what 
did happen? 

When the circuit leaders met in 
January to consider the situation, three 
of the stronger churches, under the 
financial pressure, volunteered to relieve 
the budget of their support, and assumed 
their entire pastoral budget. With the 
missionary giving up all travel allow- 
ance, such items as chapel keepers, 
rent and repairs left for the local 
churches to look after, the churches as- 
suming one-tenth the salary of the dis- 
trict superintendent, every church not 
already self-supporting increasing its 
giving at least one-third, after every 
possible economy had been exploited on 
the second day of the struggle, it was 
still found necessary to close five 
churches and one school, dismissing the 
pastors. It was the first time in the 
history of the Lanhsien district that 
such a retreat had been sounded, but 
the men faced the facts and courage- 
ously made the cut. 

When this news filtered out over the 
district, there was a sound of “goings 
in the tops of the mulberry trees.” 
Within two weeks three of the five 
closed churches had written in that 
they were taking over the entire sup- 
port of their pastors and would not 
allow them to leave. One of the other 
two is carrying on with services con- 
ducted by a local member. At present 
there are nine churches in the district 
raising their entire pastoral budget, 
seven of them paying in addition all 
other items in their budget, such as 
teachers. The idea of self-support as 
the norm for every church has taken 
firm root on the district, and in the 
district Conference this spring, a resolu- 
tion was adopted to add at least one 
more church yearly to the self-sup- 
porting list. The total raised this year 
locally for, pastoral support was $4,011, 
Chinese currency, an increase of $1,260 
over last year! 
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Workers Discharged—Tsunhua 

The total number of workers on the 
Tsunhua district, including the primary 
school teachers, book-sellers and chapel 
keeper, is but 36 in all. Of course, they 
were in need of more workers even when 
they had this number. But through 
lack of funds they were compelled to 
ask several of their fellow-workers to 
vacate their posts. As a result, four 
preachers, nine teachers, and one chapel 
keeper have left.. Only 22 are left to 
continue the struggle. There are only 
five lower primary schools now in the 
whole district. One half of the sum 
necessary to support these schools is 
raised from the local people. “Which 
one of the ten fingers will not cause 
us pain if we cut it off? It really makes 
us painful when we are compelled to 
close the lower primary schools which 
are the foundation of all kinds of learn- 
ing and which are also-the foundation 
of our Christian Church.” 


The Student Strike 

Since the establishment of the China 
Republic, soldier mutinies have been 
often heard, and student strikes often 
seen. If we search for the cause of the 
trouble, it can be no other than the 
abetment of a few men in secret; other- 
wise, foolhardy as the soldiers are, and 
simple minded as the students prove, 
they are not yet so ignorant of things 
as to go to such extremes. Though the 
student strike of the Tsunhua school 
might have a number of causes, yet the 
chief one could be applied to no other 
than that mentioned above. Later a few 
men came out to do their utmost to 
find a solution for the case. 


The Evangelistic Work Progresses— 
Chingchao 

There are 11 circuits and 23 out 
appointments on the Chingchao district 
served by a total of 83 workers. There 
were 211 baptisms during the year and 
$10,089 Mex. raised for all purposes. 
The “cut” made salary reductions nec- 
essary and the dismissal of 11 chapel 
keepers. Four places could not be 
supplied with preachers. And yet the 
district shows an increase in baptisms, 
probationers ‘and self-support. 


Special Study Classes—Chirigchao 
Before the week of eyangelism each 
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circuit held special meetings for three 
days. Mr. Searles also secured some 
students from the university who helped 
in the work. The week’s work was very 
successful. One hundred and sixty-three 
places were visited and over two hun- 
dred took part in the work. The at- 
tendance was 21,581; 933 signed cards 
and 277 joined in probation. E 

Daily evening Bible classes were held 
in twenty-nine places. A New Testa- 
ment in phonetic. was given to the one 
in each place that did the best. The 
workers this year made 5,300 pastoral - 
visits. In a word, all on the district 
have worked together to carry forward 
the work of the church. 


Better Homes Institutes—Lanhsien 

Something unique and with far-reach- 
ing results was inaugurated this year 
in the Better Homes Institutes of ten 
days’ duration each, held at Laoting 
and Lanhsien by the Misses Nowlin, 
Highbaugh and Dyer. A combination 
of spiritual, intellectual and sanitary 
uplift was demonstrated not merely by 
words but by days of intensive action, 
and the exhibition of many of the simple 
appliances which could be made avail- 
able in any Christian country home. 
It is hoped to hold these institutes in 
several more centers during the com- 
ing year. 


Some Statistics—Peking District 

There are four circuits, eight out 
appointments and twelve primary 
schools on the Peking district. In 
January two rented chapels and four 
schools were cut off. But at Paichang 
the reading room was kept and service 
was held in the girls’ primary school. 
Of the four day schools, three are now 
on a self-supporting basis and the fourth 
one is: united with another one. 

The statistics of the district show: 
adult baptisms, 214; children baptized, 
80; pastoral visits, 8,555; attendance at - 
street chapels, 86,550; total raised for 
all purposes, $11,844 Mex. 


Revivals on Peking District 

The results of revival work this year 
were very evident. On December 12 
services were commenced at Chushih- 
kou, Huashih and Shunchihmen. The 
three leaders were Liu Kuang Ching, 
Yang Yuan Lin and Liu Shen En. These 
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leaders were earnest and all who at- 
tended were much helped. 

On April 5, meetings commenced 
at Asbury Church. Bishop Grose led. 
As the students especially needed to be 
reached, he devoted himself especially 
to them. As a result 196 students de- 
cided to devote their lives to Christian 
work and 46 joined on probation. 

Evangelism was undertaken at two 
different times. On the sixth day of the 
first month work began at Huashih and 
Chushihkou. On‘the 20th day of the 
fourth month the work opened at As- 
bury and Shuhchihmen. The attend- 
ance was better than last year. The 
total attendance was 24,446; 698 signed 
cards, 51 joined on probation and 18 
were baptized. One meeting of the 
Peking Social Union was held. Over 
200 attended. Except three of our 
churches, all the rest are among the 
poor. The officers of the social service 
committee with the pastors and mem- 
bers distributed 660,544 pounds of grain 
to 6,875 famlies and clothing to 17,000 
persons. They established two milk 
stations, where they gave milk to 96 
babies. They conducted four schools 
for poor children and two for workmen. 
The attendance was 417. They vac- 


cinated 169 persons and lectured on - 


sanitation 29 times. They conducted a 
“Swat the fly’ campaign in which 29 
schools with 3,000 pupils joined. This 
was a very great benefit to that region. 


With General Feng’s Army 

Beside Sunday services and Bible 
study classes in General Feng’s Army, 
a summer school was conducted during 
July with good results. We have now 
working in the army two elders, two 
deacons, one preacher on trial, four 
local preachers and one exhorter, ten 
in all. Near the camp south of the 
city there are many church members, 
but they had no suitable meeting place. 
General Feng has provided funds for a 
chapel, a pastor’s residence and a social 
and inquiry room. In June, Ching Che 
Ming was appointed as preacher there. 


Evangelism on Shanhaikuan District 
The most interesting feature of the 
evangelistic work upon the Shanhaikuan 
district this last year was that of a 
series of the four or five day intensive 
campaigns held by the district super- 
intendent and missionary in most of 
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the circuit centers throughout the dis- 
trict. Hach campaign was well adver- 
tised in advance and big crowds were 
never lacking. Hao Mu Shih, the North 
China Rodeheaver, led the singing and 
proved himself to be a master in cap- 
turing the crowds with his numerous 
short Christian songs which he had 
adapted from soldier bugle melodies 
and from familiar old Chinese songs. 
These were quickly snatched up and 
learned by the children at each eve- 
ning’s service and soon every one was 
happy singing—even the soldiers and 
the smiling ‘lao tai tais” (old ladies). 
Throughout the day if the jworkers 
visited the government schools it was 
seldom that they were not greeted with 
some one of these new songs which 
the eager boys and girls had learned 
the night before at our meeting, and 
occasionally the soldiers were heard 
singing them in the barracks. Each 
morning a Bible study class conclud- 
ing with a good old fashioned testi- 
mony meeting was conducted, and then 
teams were divided off and the rest 
of the day was spent in calling at the 
homes and at the shops. At the eve- 
ning service the stereopticon lantern 
was used with good results. 


Gain in Members—Taianfu District 

Twenty-six ordained men are listed 
in the last official minutes of the North 
China conference as holding member- 
ship in Shantung quarterly conferences. 
Hight other men are listed as proba- 
tioners. Then besides these 34 there 
are 12 graduates of the Peking Theo- 
logical Seminary working in Shantung, 
all of whom will be ready to enter 
conference within two years; others are 
coming along in the course of study. 
When it is noted that in 1915 there 
were but 8 members of conference, 
some growth is seen. The record shows 
that the Shantung increase in self-sup- 
port has been 523 per cent in ten years. 
The increase for the whole conference 
has been 365 per cent. The increase in 
membership is an increase of only 200 
per cent in ten years, which seems very 
low though better than that of the 
whole conference, which was 154 per 
cent. 


A District Superintendent’s Plans 
The coming of Rev. C. T. J. Wang 
as district superintendent has been a 
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real event in the work of the year. Mr. 
Wang is a man well trained in the 
school of China and of America with 
experience in Christian work on three 
continents. He has unusual vision for 
the development of the Church and has 
the finest consecration. In this hard 
year of the “Cut” he has shown him- 
self a tactful leader and sympathetic 
brother. Aside from the usual duties 
of his office, Mr. Wang has developed 
plans for forestation and of coloniza- 
tion looking toward the improvement 
of economic conditions among the peo- 
ple of this district, thus making it 


easier to advance the interests of the 


Kingdom. He has used movies, wire- 
less and telephone to help open the eyes 
as he visits the several places, but with 
all the new plans and ideas he has 
always the spiritual interests of the 
workers and the people at heart. 


Progress Despite ‘‘Cut’’—Taianfu 

The preachers and teachers of the 
Taian district receive the lowest 
salaries of any in the conference. Yet 
when news of the “cut” came these fine 
men voted a monthly cut of from ten 
to twenty-five per cent upon themselves. 
Some have actually had insufficient food 
while new clothes have not been thought 
of. It has been a fine demonstration of 
loyalty and consecration that gives won- 
derful encouragement to us all. Prog- 
ress has been made along many lines. 
Perhaps the finest enterprise on the 
district is the industrial work for women 
carried on at Tsinanfu by the wives of 
our Chinese and American workers 
under the leadership of Mrs. Pyke. The 
economic and spiritual value of this 
work is incalculable... Large accessions 
to the Church are reported, the self- 
support program is being carried for- 
ward, and best of all there has been an 
unusually fine spirit manifest among 
the workers. Thanks to special gifts 
from America, we have built a little 
church at Hechakou and have secured 
a new piece of property at Tsinanfu. 
This gives us two centers of work in 
Tsinanfu, but so situated that they will 
reach different classes of people. The 
new location puts us near the student 
centers and we have sent a trained 
worker to commence the work. An- 
other church has been erected at 
Chiehshou thanks to special gifts from 
home supplemented liberally by local 
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help and $400 from the Rev. H. T. 
Chen, D.D. 


Reaching Self-Support—Tientsin 

Two churches have become self-sup- . 
porting on the Tientsin district and two 
more are nearly so. One preacher, who 
was dismissed for lack of funds, went 
back to his charge and carried on his 
work on what they were able to pay 
him. There were 188 adult baptisms: 
children baptized, 50; pastoral visits, 
4,268; special lectures, 209; prayer meet- 
ings, 738; sick visited, 362; children’s 
meetings, 166. 


Few Funds for Large Work 

The Tsunhua district includes the 
three districts of Tsunhua, Yutien, and 
Fengjen, in addition to part of Chienan 
in the east, and part of Chihsien in the 
west. For the expenses of this large 
district, we used to receive the sum of 
more than $4,000. Unfortunately 35 
per cent of that sum was decreased 
last year, and, as a result, we received 
only $2,692. This, however, makes it 
quite evident that as long as our Chinese 
churches are not self-supporting there 
will always be the danger in depend- 
ing upon the foreign mission funds. 


~ Rented Churches Closed—Tsunhua 


The problem of self owned buildings 
for a church is no less important than 
its members. The rented buildings used 
for churches in Linnantsang and 
Hsifengkou in this district could not 
be continued, so the church is homeless. 
Though the Woleku and Mashenchiao 
churches are still dragging on, yet they 
are in the same danger. And the church 
at Sahochiao is by no means an excep- 
tion to their danger. Therefore, those 
who work for the prosperity of churches 
must also take the matter of securing 
houses as one of their foremost duties. 


Churches and Financial Conditions— 
Tsunhua 

Woleku is one of the best business 
towns on the district and ordinarily a 
thriving place, but last winter it was 
hard hit by the disasters of flood and 
soldiers. In its close neighborhood are 
many other prosperous towns. The 
Christians at Woleku are a live group. 
The church budget there was $220 Mex. 
for rent and pastor’s salary. In 1924 
they raised $30 locally. But when they 
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heard of the plan to give up the work 
they promised to be responsible for $100 
annually hereafter, if they were not 
abandoned. An appeal to the other 
churches to increase their self-support 
$6 each and so help save Woleku, 
brought responses from four ($8), and 
one member volunteered to take the 
place of another church. The super- 
intendent was able to find a friend to 
pay $60 and the church at Woleku was 
saved. There is very great need for a 
church property at Woleku. The 
preacher has only one room for all 
purposes. 

At Mashenchiao the members agreed 
to increase their self-support from $30 
to $50 and Dr. F. S. Kao of the Peking 
Theological Seminary, who is the owner 
of the property we are renting, agreed 
to donate one half of the year’s rent. 
Here we could buy the property we are 
renting for less than $1,000. 

Linnantsang is another great busi- 
‘ness town, but we were compelled to 
give up our rented quarters. One of the 
members offered his house as a meet- 
ing place. Fortunately the Hsinglung- 
shan property yielded a profit for the 
first time and the district superintendent 
was able to pay Brother Li Ting Kai, 
who had been released from Tangyu, 
half salary for being responsible for 
the Sunday services. 

At Hsifengkou, our Great Wall City, 
the members continued their self-sup- 
port, and, in fact, have increased it. 
They have no resident pastor or church, 
but Rev. Wang En Chao of Shahechiao 
walks twenty miles over the mountain 
roads four times a month to hold serv- 
ices at the house of one of the mem- 
bers. 


Shifting the Burden—Yengchow Dis- 
trict 

In order to shift the burden to the 
membership each circuit on this district 
was guaranteed the head pastor’s salary 
and asked to supply the funds for all 
the rest of the work, out points and 
schools, from local resources. On the 
whole the plan worked well. One 
church has become quite self-support- 
ing. The district has increased its giv- 
ing by nearly one hundred per cent. 
Yenchow circuit raised its gifts from 
$175 to nearly $450, but this result 
would not have been possible had it 
not been for the heroic work of Mr. 
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Wang Cheng Chi, who taught ten hours 
a day, and gave the fees from his pri- 
vate pupils to the church. Pastor Wang 
Weng Ping has been for many years 
a tither, but this year he has given a 
fifth of his salary and maintained one 
of his out points single handed. 

Ningyang circuit under Chang Tsan 
Wu has been perhaps the steadiest, 
meeting an expense of $25 a month 
cheerfully, though it is an agricultural 
region without any well-to-do members. 
Here, aS with Pastor Chiao at Tsowhsien, 
the pastor has not considered his salary 
his own, first supplying the needs of 
his assistants, reserving what is left 
for the needs of his own family. Pas- 
tor Liu Chien Kuei with a small and 
disorganized church at Szushui has 
done splendidly, rallying his flock, in- 
spiring his men with courage, and main- 
taining the best school in the country 
without mission funds. Wenshang cir- 
cuit under Chang Hsu Chang has shown 
remarkable spirit. The school has been 
maintained at a good level of efficiency 
and widely scattered groups of Chris- 
tians have been revived and knit to- 
gether. 


Evangelism in Yenchow 

In the winter at the China New Year, 
a three-day members’ training confer- 
ence was held in the Stewart Fund 
chapel buildings at Chufu. By a spe- 
cial act of Providence the Stewart 
evangelistic team was enabled to attend 
this conference, arriving on the after- 
noon of the first day in spite of the fact 
that they had to make their way up 
the railroad in the face of the advance 
of the Fengtien troops into Nanking 
and Kiangsu. Dr. Longden himself 
headed the party, and made two mem- 
crable addresses on the Holy Spirit. 
His white hair and fiery delivery fasci- 
nated his audience, some of whom had 
walked three days to get there. The 
last meeting on Sunday evening was 
such.a time of testimony and prayer as 
this old city of Confucius probably never 
had witnessed before, as representatives 
from seven surrounding countries told 
one after the other of the Lord’s deal- 
ings with them. 

Following the Chufu conference, the 
Stewart. Fund evangelistic team, Rey. 
A. H. Reinhard, leader, conducted cam- 
paigns in four county seats, culminat- 
ing in a seven-day campaign at our 
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South Gate Church, Tsining. Brother 
Reinhard is a man of prayer, and we 
had daily answers to our petitions in 
the growth in attendance, in attention, 
and in evident conviction in the hearts 
of our hearers. More than one hundred 
persons signed cards expressing a desire 
to study the Bible or to accept Christ. 
Many of these were gathered into in- 
quirers’ classes, of which two were 
maintained all spring. In May several 
whole families joined the Church. One 
of these was a remarkable case, a family 
of well-to-do people, who when they 
were baptized brought with them and 
presented to the Church the idol they 
had served for thirty-one years. 


Memorial Church in Tsining 

It has been our hope that the South 
Gate Church, with which both Brother 
Henry Leitzel and Pastor Kuo Ying 
were so closely identified and in which 
they were so deeply interested, might 
be made a memorial of their service. 
Saintly Pastor Kuo literally gave his life 
there, incurring his last illness while 
completing the business of the Church 
preparatory to last annual conference. 
In the delightful Chinese garden which 
distinguishes our Tsining church from 
all our other properties in the province, 
a small stone of chaste design com- 
memorates his faithful ministry. 


THE TEACHING MINISTRY 


Yenching (Peking) University 

This university is made up of the 
school of religion, the college of arts 
and sciences for men, and the college 
of arts and sciences for women. The 
year 1924-25 began with an enrollment 
of 23 in the school of theology, 113 in 
the college of arts and sciences for 
women, and 437 in the college of arts 
and sciences for men. There are on the 
faculty list of the university 135 names. 
Of these, a portion is made up of hon- 
orary members, who render their serv- 
ices to the university gratuitously. 

During the year the university has 


experienced a great deal of inconven-" 


ience on account of the fact that the 
construction, program at the new site 
was not sufficiently advanced to enable 
the university to move there. The uni- 
versity, by remaining in the city, makes 
possible the enlistment of the interest 
of a great many friends and the ob- 
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taining of their valuable services at 
very little cost. : 

In the matter of curriculum, academic 
standards have been improved, notably 
in the teaching of both Chinese and 
Bnglish, and there has been a rigid 
maintenance of these in entrance and 
other examinations. In the _ basic 
studies, the university has now very 
nearly reached the goal set, and has 
fully met that required by the govern- 
ment and by the association of Chris- 
tian higher education. The faculty is 
trying to consolidate and co-ordinate 
the-courses rather than to attempt new 
ones, and yet there is offered a rich 
variety of courses.comparable to those 
of the best educational institutions in 
China and abroad. To mention the col- 
lege of arts and sciences for men alone, 
during the session of 1924-25 there were 
each week 175 separate classes, with a 
total of 532 hours of class room instruc- 
tion. 

Among the notable changes in cur- 
riculum may be mentioned the special- 
ization courses in the school of theology 
preparing for four types of Christian 
ministry—pastoral ministry, social 
work in such organizations as the 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., preparation 
for Christian literary work, and prep- 
aration for work in religious education. 
In the colleges of arts and sciences, the 
former premedical school of the Peking 
Union medical college is now incor- 
porated. A course in nursing has been 
added. The curriculum of the business 
training course has been revised and 
its standard raised, so also with the 
curriculum in the agricultural course. 
It is not possible to give here the details 
of these courses. The attention of those 
interested is called to the University 


Bulletins, where detailed information 
is given. 

In the student body there are many 
instances of improvement. Self-gov- 


ernment has made considerable prog- 
ress, both in spirit and in manners. 
On account of the university being in 
a city, where there are so many schools, 
our students participated rather freely 
in the student movement outside of the 
school. They are exerting a restraining 
and moderating influence, which con- 
tributes largely to the orderly conduct 
of the student movement. It must be 
regretted that their patriotic movement 
interfered to a certain extent with their 
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studies, so as to result in the strike 
at the end of the last semester. This 
has been recognized as unwise, not only 
by those who are their teachers, but 
also by a large number of the students 
themselves. The only compensating 
fact we have in this matter is that 
they have all voluntarily decided to 
make up all the lost work. At the 
moment that this report is being 
written, they are in the midst of their 
make-up examinations. The university 
is, therefore, setting quite a high stan- 
dard which has an influence for good 
among other students all over the 
country. 


Peking Theological Seminary 

During the past year twenty-nine 
men were enrolled, two of whom were 
special students taking part time work 
along with their other pastoral duties 
in the city. The number is not large, 
nor is there anxiety because of this 
fact. The time has certainly come 
when quality rather than quantity 
must be stressed. The faculty desires 
the men to have as fine an intellectual 
training as they can receive. They 
also covet for the students a deep 
spiritual equipment that shall not be 
divorced from the warm heart. 

Last June a class of eight finished 
their work. Of this number, five went 
into the work of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, two to the United Methodist 
Church, and one to the Methodist Prot- 
estant Church. In connection with the 
commencement week program, there was 
established an annual lectureship in 
practical theology in memory of two 
beloved and able pastors in the North 
China conference, the Rev. James 
Howell Pyke, D.D., and the Rev. 
Wang Ching Yun. The first lecturer 
was the Rev. Frederick M. Pyke, who 
gave three exceedingly valuable and 


helpful lectures on the theme “The 
Psychology of Power.” 
From all reports it would seem 


that the incoming class this fall will 
be larger than previous classes. It is 
encouraging to know that pastors, dis- 
trict superintendents and missionaries 
are assisting in discovering the right 
kind of young men to enter this in- 
stitution to prepare for Christian work. 


Peking Academy 
Chapel has been held daily during 
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the week at ten a.m. The song and 
prayer have usually been followed by 
earnest and helpful instruction and 
appeal from the teacher leading the 
exercise. The faculty, desiring to know 
each other better and to approach their 
common tasks in a_ religious at- 
mosphere, have gathered for a monthly 
prayer meeting. On ‘Tuesday after- 
noons two meetings have been held at 
4:45, one intended to be more definitely 
kelpful to Christian students and the 
other to non-Christian students. The 
students living in the buildings have 
been expected to attend either one or 
other of these meetings. 

Because the students are so many it 
has been necessary to find other means 
for a service on Sunday morning. So 
while the students of the senior middle 
school have been at the church in the 
general public service, another service 
has been held at the school for the 
students of the junior middle school. 
All living in the buildings have been 
required to attend Sunday school. 
Classes have been formed according to 
the ranking of the students in school, 
about thirty in all. In addition to the 
regular teachers of Peking Academy, 
Chinese and foreign outside help has 
come for some classes from the 
Language School. 

From April 5 to 10, that is, during 
Passion Week, special meetings were 
neld for students and teachers. Bishop 
Grose spoke each evening at eight 
o’clock. His eloquence, depth, plain- 
ness and earnestness held good atten- 
tion, and to the last attendance was 
good, even though entirely voluntary. 
There were in all 46 decisions for 
Christ, and 196 declarations of a loyalty 
to the Christian purpose in life. 

Even among a group of students as 
large as that of Peking Academy, there 
are few who are acquainted with the 
public men of China, or who know what 
these prominent men are thinking 
about. Each Saturday at ten am., 
some noted public man of China has 
given an address to the students, at 
the general chapel. The topics dis- 
cussed have ranged from religion and 
education to industry, science, law, gov- 
ernment and current politics. 

Believing that neither religion nor 
morals can progress without health, 
athletics and outdoor exercise have 
been emphasized. Each Tuesday and 
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Thursday the students of the senior 
middle school have had military drill, 
with men from Gen. Lu Chung Lin’s 
camp as drill sergeants. At the same 
time the junior middle school has been 
training as Boy Scouts. Good work has 
been done and a spirit of helpfulness 
cultivated. Our boys helped in keeping 
order at the funeral of Dr. Sun Yat Sen 
and at the Peking women’s athletic 
meet. They won hearty commendation 
and were given a beautiful silver cup 
in token of appreciation. Classes have 
been kept up during the year in Chi- 
nese fencing, a splendid form of 
exercise when taken up under a teacher 
as has been done in these classes. 
Opportunities are given for games of 
football, handball, baseball, basketball, 
volley ball and tennis, beside running 
and jumping and other track events. 
The students brought home a banner 
and a silver shield from the North 
China athletic meet. 


Enrollment—Peking Academy 

The enrollment for the year has been 
as follows: 179 in the English literary 
course; 103 in the scientific; 55 in the 
commercial; 18 in the normal; in the 
junior middle school, 394; in the sum- 
mer school, 159; a total enrollment for 
the year of 903. Having discontinued 
the work of the college preparatory de- 
partment last year, only one class has 
graduated this year. Seventy-two diplo- 
mas have been awarded. 

The usual number enrolled for the 
summer school has been 300 for the 
last few years, and the summer school 
has been a great help to our budget. 
This year, on account of the student 
movement, the attendance and receipts 
were cut to about one-half. The com- 
mittee has continued its policy of aid- 
ing poor but bright boys by special 
grants. This year the sum of $3,107 Mex. 
was awarded to 111 students. 


Some Needs—Peking Academy 

Six needs should be mentioned as the 
most urgent. They are a chapel; dor- 
mitories for 400 boys who now live in 
the city; a gymnasium; more class 
rooms; an administration building; a 
new library. 


Tsui Ying Academy—Taianfu 


Last year a capacity enrollment was 
reported in this school. The _ brick 
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walls have not become elastic during 
the year. The effort has been to raise 
standards and improve quality since 
it has been impossible to increase the 
quantity. The lower grades have been 
eliminated, making it possible to re- 
ceive 339 students this year for high 
school work as against 177 reported 
last year. The lower work has been 
done in another yard where 160 lads 
have been crowded into some old Chi- 
nese buildings supplemented by a small 
roam erected this year. There have 
been half a thousand boys in our Taian 
schools this year. The large enrollment 
in all the schools has necessitated hold- 
ing two church services on Sunday, one 
for students and one for the local people 
and members. 

There has been a gratifying increase 
in the amounts received from student 
fees this year. Former students have 
shown fine loyalty by sending generous 
contributions to the school. Student 
fees and local gifts will soon cover the 
local budget. American funds will be 
needed for property and we need im- 
mediately $1000 gold for a _ teacher’s 
residence and $15,000 for a dormitory- 
dining room building to relieve the 
present impossible congestion in our 
main building where the top floor is 
“used for dormitory and half the base- 
ment for dining room. 

Christian students and members of 
the faculty have been active during the 
year with the results seen in decisions 
to enter the Christian life or to make 
new decisions in Christian living, 75 
students joining the church either on 
probation or by baptism. Bishop Grose 
brought helpful messages during his 
visit to the school in: May. 

Our graduates are now received into 
the Shantung Christian University 
without examinations. This school is 
one of the very few on the accredited 
list. The graduation exercises in June 
were held in union with the other 
schools as the custom has been for 
Several years. This was the first class 
to complete the six-year course. Several 
of the graduates will enter the Shan- 
tung Christian University and others 
will teach. Six students are to enter 
Peking Theological Seminary for further 
training and six of our graduates of 
junior middle school will enter the 
Nurses’ Training School of our Peking 
Hospital. ; 
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Tientsin Middle School 


For several years this school has been 
working in its religious education de- 
partment on the Four-square Club pro- 
gram, or the Christian citizenship 
training program, which has been much 
more fully developed in Y. M. C. A. 
work than in schools. The character- 
istic feature of the plan is organized 
groups of boys carrying on a study of 
the Bible and of religious life and ex- 
perimenting with actual life, social 
service projects and other club activ- 


ities. Each club has one or two faculty 
advisors helping in the study and 
activities. Thus, when the troubles 


came in the spring and the teachers 
offered their services for patriotic ac- 
tivities as well, they were quite naturally 
welcomed by the students, for they were 
in the habit of working together on 
problems of mutual interest. When 
the students went out to parade, a few 
teachers went along, not as proctors 
but as companions. When mass meet- 
ings or committee meetings were held, 
teachers and students were working side 
by side. It is this spirit of friendly 
cooperation between teachers and stu- 
dents which stands the strain of 
troubles. Never during those trying 
weeks was there any break between 
students and faculty nor between. Chi- 
nese and Americans in this school. 
Some of the workers who have left 
will be seriously missed. Mr. Fuller, 
who goes to the Mission office and hos- 
pital in Peking, was head of the com- 
mercial department and treasurer of 
the school. The departure of the Lowry 
and Wigton families leaves a big hole. 
Mr. Lowry, though giving the major 
portion of his time to student evangel- 
istic work in government _ schools, 
helped immensely in the _ religious 
education committees as well as in the 
teaching of two classes. Mrs. Lowry 
took a class in English which was a 
great help; Mrs. Wigton helped at times 
when she was physically able. Mr. 
Wigton, as dean, carried a heavy 
schedule of classes and office work. It 
will be impossible to replace him and 
the responsibility which he carried will 
have to be divided up between several 
teachers already overloaded. To lose 
all these workers in one year is a 
serious blow to the school. When the 
Lowrys and Wigtons left, a month be- 
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fore the close of the school, Mr. A. B. 
Coole, who had been released by the 
university, came to help out. 

Thus the school year closed with the 
departure of all the foreign workers 
except one, and several of the strongest 
Chinese teachers. The hope for the 
future rests on the return of two Chi- 
nese teachers from furlough and re- 
inforcements of the foreign staff. The 
graduating class of seventeen, ten of 
them from the commercial course, will 
nearly all go into business and only 
three or four on to college. However, 
all will go out as boys of whom the 
school can feel proud. 


Changli Middle School 

Despite the handicap due to shortage 
of teaching force and the upset school 
conditions here this year, Miss Felt’s 
contribution to the reorganization of 
the English department deserves the 
highest praise. The Chinese depart- 
ment has been strengthened by bring- 
ing in some new men of experience, 
training and excellent Chinese learning. 
Two university graduates to be added 
to the faculty will strengthen other de- 
partments, and a Peking Academy nor- 
mal graduate will be the first step 
toward bringing the higher work up 
to a higher standard of excellence. 

One of the brightest spots in the 
year’s work was the week of special 


services that Bishop Grose led. His 
vital, heart-searching messages with 
Rev. Liu Shen En’s vivid, deeply 
spiritual interpretations were a won- 


derful blessing both to students and 
to faculty. The effects of the week’s 
meetings can be measured not only by 
the large number of those taken into 
the church both on probation and in 
full membership, as well as_ the 
large number who pledged themselves 
to lives of new consecration to God’s 
service wherever He should lead them; 
but even more the fine spirit of Chris- 
tian fellowship that prevailed through- 
out the school following these meetings, 
bore testimony to their fruits. 

‘’ For the middle schools we need: 
More classroom and dormitory space 
for the Shanhaikuan junior middle 
school to make its development possible; 
more dormitory and classroom space 
for the Changli senior middle school 
so that it can become a full six year 
senior middle school, and won’t have 
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to turn away from 50 to 75 or more 
students from the school each semester; 
another teacher for the proposed normal 
training department work; another 
foreign English teacher; a model, co- 
educational primary school for observa- 
tion and practice teaching in connection 
with the normal department. 


Agriculture at Changli Middle School 

The agriculture department was the 
focus of much outside attention this 
year. Among other visitors were Mr. 
Han An, head of the department of 
forestry on the Peking-Hankow Line; 
Mr. Huang Yun Pei, commissioner of 
education from Kiangsu, and who, upon 
his return, wrote and published a very 
appreciative article regarding the work; 
Dr. Chao, president of Tsing Hua Col- 
lege, who was particularly interested 
in how much could be done upon so 
small an expenditure of money, and 
who sent his two professors of agri- 
culture down to get a few pointers 
from Mr, Chou as well as inviting Mr. 
Chou up there to teach them how to 
plow; Dr. Ling, dean of the arts de- 
partment of Nankai University, and 
others. 

The extension work done by Mr. 
Chou and his students this year is 
showing healthy growth: Spraying of 
grapes with modern sprays is now a 
permanent institution among the grape 
growers, thanks to Mr. Chou. Last 
year’s increased sale of 400 boxes of 


spray to local grape men, this year 
jumped to over 1,000 boxes. The habit 
is spreading and sticking. Mr. Chou 


now intends to begin work on the small 
fruit trees and their pests. This helping 
the fruit grower get rid of pests is a 
contribution of the school’s agricultural 
department which is of real value and 
help to the community. Mr. Faulken- 
stine, of the department of entomology 
of Canton Christian University, while 
here on a visit highly praised Mr. 
Chou’s work. 

Mr. Chou is also endeavoring to get 


the farmers interested in the use of. 


a high grade, but inexpensive, com- 
mercial fertilizer for crops, instead of 
the dangerous night soil and uncertain 
manure fertilizers. He freely distrib- 
uted 285 lbs. of such a fertilizer this 
spring to the farmers for them to try 
out. The results on the school farm 
were very marked in the two patches 
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of corn, with and without; the with, 
bearing a larger and more productive 
crop. The farmers also find that this 
commercial fertilizer doesn’t wash away 
with the rains as the manure does, but 
simply soaks the farther in and con- 
tinues its good work. 


Shanhaikuan Junior Middle School 


The number of the students in the 
middle school increased rapidly after 
the Chinese civil war. This year there 
were 65 boys in middle school classes 
and 110 boys in the other six grades. 
Since there was no chance to open 
school last fall, the school was open 
through the summer and divided into 
two terms. At the commencement, in 
August, 1925, Dr. C. P. Wang and the 
magistrate of this city were present 
and took part in the exercises, thus 
showing deep sympathy and interest 
for the work. There is urgent need of 
providing a proper building for the 
school. There are no suitable houses 
for the work. The buildings are not 
well lighted and ventilated. The lack 
of such places in this great wall city 
is keenly felt. 


Tsunhua Junior Middle and Higher 
Primary School 

The school has had a hard time this 
past year, owing to the resignations 
of the teachers. In spite of this the 
school started off well, and in October 
had an enrollment of 190 divided as 
follows: junior middle school, 80; 
higher primary, 80; lower primary, 30. 
Largely owing to the ‘help and en- 
couragement of Pastor Wang, the school 
kept in regular and undisturbed session 
all through the Chihli-Fengtien War 
and was the only boys’ boarding school 
of any kind to do so throughout the 
whole region. To the credit of Pastor 
Wang and especially of Mrs. Wang, who 
refused to leave Tsunhua in spite of 
great dangers, must be set Gown the 
fact that the girls’ boarding school also 
kept regularly at work. 

During the year two advances are to 
be registered. First, the establishment 
of a school board that takes an interest 
in the school. Second, the moving of 
the lower primary school into a bigger 
room in the West Court. The Tsunhua 
school is one of great promise, but it 
is tremendously in need of a recitation 
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hall, additional dormitories and two or 
three staff houses. 


Lanhsien Higher Primary School 

As soon as this school was reopened 
in December there was great trouble 
in getting food for the students. By 
that time coal and grain were scarce, 
because railroad traffic was interrupted. 
The price of grain was nearly double 
what it was before the war. For several 
weeks the school could buy coal and 
grain only in small quantities which 
were hardly enough for each day’s con- 
sumption, until arrangements were 
made to buy thirty tons of grain 
from Mukden and secure one 30 ton 
car for the transshipment, through the 
courtesy of Dr. C. C. Wang and Mr. 
H. W. Wang. 

The students of the school during last 
year were as much crowded as before. 
In order to meet the urgent needs, there 
were built ten more rooms: for dor- 
mitories, one for reception room of the 
managing staff and teachers and one 
for inner gate. For the industrial de- 
partment, five rooms for dormitories 
and three for general office were built. 
Following the system of the government 
schools the latest Phonetical Readers 
for the text books in Chinese were 
adopted. 


Peking Higher Primary School 

This year we have 358 students and 
among thenr only 152 are boarding stu- 
dents. Seventy-eight regular class boys 
and two special boys were graduated this 
year. There are 130 Christian students. 
The Sunday school was in charge of 
the students of the Peking Theological 
Seminary. Those students were able 
to make the boys interested in the Sun- 
day school so the enrollment grew 
rapidly. The school equipment is very 
poor. The school buildings and dor- 
mitories are too old to be used and the 
repairs each year are very expensive. 
The faculty and the students make an 
urgent appeal for a better school lo- 
cation and a grant for adequate equip- 
ment. A library was started for the 
students during the year. 


Industrial School—Taianfu 

In spite of a reduction in workers 
the school has had a good year. There 
were 89 women on the pay roll, 32 of 
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whom are widows, 6 are deserted by 
their husbands, the husbands of 2 are 
crippled, 2 have opium fiends for hus- 
bands, and one has an insane husband. 
The husbands of the remaining 36 are 
riksha men or coolies for the most part, 
who find it hard to make ends meet. 
There are 8 girls in the number, all 
but one of whom work half-time and 
study half-time. There have been 24 
children, 16 girls and 8 boys, in the 
special school organized last year for 
the children of the workers. The 
teacher is splendid and exerts a most 
wholesome Christian influence over the 
children. The attendance has been ex- 
cellent. 

Of the 89 women, 30 are now on 
probation, and 22 have been baptised. 
Most of these were on probation and 
under instruction for a year before 
being admitted into full membership. 
There were only five who. were Chris- 
tians’ before they came to the school. 


Needs of the Primary Schools 

For the district primary schools, funds 
are needed to support a Chinese su- 
pervisor of schoolS on each district; 
a normal Training .-Department for 
country school teachers; a traveling 
physician to look after the much 
neglected health of the school children, 
and the church members as well. 


Tientsin City Schools 

There are in all four lower primary 
schools. (grades 1-4), and one higher 
primary school (grades 5-6) in Tientsin 
City. The higher primary school is 
carried on in connection with the 
middle school as a boarding school. 
The total enrollment was 330, with ten 
teachers. 


THE MINISTRY OF MEDICINE 


Peking Methodist Hospital 

This hospital for men has accom- 
modations for 67 in-patients and sup- 
ports, and is supported by the following 
activities: nurses’ training school for 
men, dental school for training hospital 
assistants, tubercular sanitarium, gen- 
eral dispensary at Tsunhua, optical lens 
grinding, and the following special 
clinics: surgical, medical, dental, eye, 
ear, nose and throat, optical. 

There were received into the hospital 
for treatment 635 patients who stayed 
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11,038 days, an average stay of 17 days 
per person; 50 major operations were 
performed, and 1,080 minor operations 
were done under local anesthesia; 10,858 
individual people were treated who re- 
turned 34,496 times for treatment, or 
44,354 treatments in all. To meet the 
cost of this work about $70,000 Mex. 
were expended, all of which was col- 
lected from the patients, allowing the 
hospital to start the new year with a 
credit balance of $1,960. 

The year has not been without its 
items of special interest. In October 
the Chinese Red Cross asked Dr. 
Hopkins, the superintendent, to visit 
Changli and open work for the northern 
army. Cooperating with the work of 
Dr. Baldwin he remained till the retreat 
of the Chihli army. In May the bandits 
conspired to make an interesting hold- 
up of Dr. Jarvis and others while on a 
visit to Tsunhua. Other than a short 
detention and the rough handling of 
their personal effects, no harm was 
done, but their intimate friends are 
somewhat disturbed that our mission 
doctors should have such an unattractive 
outfit that the bandits should ignore 
them, to the point of not asking to be 
re-imbursed for the wasted ammunition. 

The Living Buddha during his stay 
in Peking was taken ill, and Dr. Smith 
was asked to attend him. The ex- 
perience of attending such a personage 
was both unique and profitable. The 
hospital attendants waited anxiously 
each day for his return, perhaps fearing 
that our doctor might change his mind 
and prefer to “dwell in the tent of 
wickedness.” 

The hospital evangelist reports that 
18 patients from the hospital united 
with the church in full connection, and 
16 were taken on probation. More than 
4,000 were in the Bible Class. With the 
better equipment of the hospital, and 
the hearty cooperation given by all in 
the work the year has been a delight. 
The aim is that this institution may 
more and more express the Mind and 
Spirit of the Master. 


Tsouhsien Hospital 
Our Tsouhsien hospital on the Yen- 
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chow district has made a firm hold in 
the medical work there and has a very 
promising future. The people at 
Tsouhsien seem to be doing their best 
to help the church in the development 
of its hospital. 

It has been very gratifying to those 
in the work as well as to all who know 
anything about Feicheng, to realize the 
establishment of medical work and a 
hospital there. The cooperation of the 
local people was especially gratifying. 
The hospital is being built on the 
church premises on the main city street 
and is entirely supported by the local 
people. The Feicheng magistrate gave 
$700, Mr. Li Shu Lin gave $800 and Mr. 
Li Tzu Ying will give $1,000. The 
hospital is combined with the church 
for the purpose of serving the Feicheng 
people. On August 11, 1925, the hos- 
pital was formally opened with a 
splendid program and most of the 
higher class of people in that vicinity 
were present. There are at Jeast half a 
dozen similarly prosperous cities within 
our mission field on Shantung waiting 
to be so developed. 


Changli Hospital 

The work on the new wards of 
Changli General Hospital was nearing 
completion when the war broke out 
and the workmen felt impelled to 
scatter to their homes to look after 
their families as well as to make them- 
selves less liable to-conscription. The 
fighting to the east was severe and car 
loads of wounded were going through. 
There were no funds to institute relief 
work till Dr. Hopkins arrived on October 
20 with a unit of workers and supplies 
and funds from the Peking branch of 
the Chinese Red Cross. With the co- 
operation of the local authorities we 
cpened a hospital in the government 
boys’ school in the city. About forty 
wounded came in on the 25th and others 
came in later. Work on the wards has 
been completed, but much equipment is 
needed including a heating plant, bath 
tubs, septic tank, wiring and lighting 
fixtures and a well and pumping plant. 
There has been an average of 20 
patients in the hospital all the year. 
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Chengtu Institutional Church 

Six months after his graduation from 
the West China Union University, Mr. 
Tang Bo Chen was appointed pastor of 
the Chengtu Institutional Church, and 
his complete success, both as an ad- 
ministrator and a spiritual leader, has 
again proved the value of higher educa- 
tion to the cause of Christianizing 
China. Mr. Tang is much loved by 
all classes in the church, and in spite 
of. the disturbances caused by the 
famine, civil war, fire, anti-Christian 
and anti-foreign agitation, the Chengtu 
church has had the best year of its 
history. 

This will not be apparent from the 
membership statistics. The accessions 
in members have been comparatively 
few, but in service rendered to the com- 
munity, the church has been a great 
force for good. The reading rooms and 
playgrounds have been a fine rendezvous 
for those seeking information and 
recreation. Over thirty government 
students were given a clean, whole- 
some place to live when their schools 
could offer them no dormitory space, 
and they and many others had oppor- 
tunities to improve their English, learn 
something about Christianity, and get 
a better understanding of the West. 
Over sixty children, among them three 
daughters of the Governor, began their 
educational careers in the primary 
schools, Sunday schools, and daily va- 
cation Bible schools. Thousands have 
come to the church dispensary for the 
healing of their bodies, and thousands 
of others got entertainment and en- 
lightenment from our moving pictures 
and public lectures. 

Financially, the church has had all 
the money it needed, and is closing the 
year with all debts paid. Over $1,500 
Mex. was raised in local subscriptions 
and a similar amount was secured from 
Chinese sources as an endowment fund 
for the kindergarten. 


Chengtu District Work 

The hard times have been more ap- 
‘parent in the country districts and 
smaller cities. Lack of rain was the 
cause of the severest famine this 
province has known for seventy years. 


Over a wide area the rice crop was a 
complete failure. It was further re- 
duced because of the extensive planting 
of opium, so that rice has sold for three 
times the ordinary price. A standing 
army of 200,000 in the province puts 
a further heavy burden on the people, 
and where there are no soldiers, there 
are bandits. Robbers, opium, and 
soldiers are the three curses which 
throttle the life out of the people. 

In spite of the hard times, the 
Gospel is gaining ground, although the 
statistics will not show it until next 
year. A missionary of thirty years’ ex- 
perience in China and a Chinese district 
superintendent have been giving their 
full time to the Chengtu district work 
this year. The principles of Chris- 
tianity are becoming better known. The 
ideas of service and sacrifice are now 
common property, and they were not 
so twenty years ago. Add repentance 
and worship and we have the larger 
part of the Gospel. This road, and not 
that of personal ambition, leads to 
China’s redemption. 


Tzechow City and District 

By means of emergency gifts from 
personal friends in America and on 
the field, it was possible to continue 
the middle school and the community 
church for the current year and prevent 
further retrenchment on the district. 
Had it not been for the constant en- 
couragement of educational endowment 
associations throughout the district or- 
ganized in former years the retrench- 
ment would have been more serious. 

The middle school graduated its first 
class in June. The school has hitherto 
been remarkably free from anti-foreign 
and anti-Christian propaganda. 

The community church and library 
will become practically. self-supporting 
after this year. 

The Chadwick Memorial Hospital 
began its work most auspiciously, but 
Mrs. H. J. Hill’s death and Dr. Hill’s 
forced return to America because of 
long-standing illness has caused serious 
lack of efficiency in service. Miss Oster 
has been doing her best to serve the 
community until such time as native 
and Western physicians can be secured. 
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In the city of Tzechow, an endowed 
kindergarten and a Chinese capitalized 
Industrial School for dependent women 
have been launched successfully. 


General Conditions 


Civil war, centering in and about this 
district for the greater part of the con- 
ference year, has so greatly hindered 
commerce and increased living costs 
(nearly 50 per cent within the year), 
that gains in self-support of churches 
will be most remarkable if made. The 
entrance of soldiers into churches and 
mission schools, the impressment of 
men as local carriers by the military, 
and the general lawlessness, have made 
it most impracticable to manage Bible 
conference or evangelistic services. 
Pessimism and discouragement are gen- 
eral. There will likely be no net gain 
‘in membership because of the large 
exodus of members to villages not in 
the war zone, in some cases the entire 
village having been left uninhabited. 
Nevertheless, the native point of view 
is to conserve what we have and care 
“for the remnant that remains,” until 
such time as military aggression and 
anti-Christian and anti-foreign move 
ments have spent their force. It is felt 
by many that this may be God’s way 
of developing Chinese self-reliance and 
sifting out many merely nominal Chris- 
tians. There is a firm belief that 
genuine Christians will eventually rise 
to the emergency and.save the day for 
an indigenous Christian Church. 


Union Higher Education, Chengtu 


Our Mission is associated with the 
West China Union University in con- 
ducting a college, a middle school and 
a Bible school. In addition to this, we 
have this year opened a junior middle 
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school in what was formerly the 
Goucher Model Higher Primary School. 

Our Methodist Episcopal College in 
connection with the West China Union 
University has a capacity enrollment 
and some students have been refused 
because of lack of accommodations. This 
is of significance in view of the agitation 
against Christian schools during recent 
months, and the recent establishment 
of a government university in Chengtu. 
About one-third of our total of seventy- 
five college students are assisting in the 
conducting of various forms of evangel- 
istic work in and near Chengtu. 

Our middle school has now been re- 
duced to three years by the opening of 
a junior middle school. The enrollment 
here is slightly less in proportion to the 
same three classes last year. The spirit 
is good, however, and the students are 
loyal to the school. 

The Bible school has shown a decline 
in attendance and it will probably not 
be long until the Mission will insist 
on a higher standard of educational 
qualification for its preachers, though 
a number of students have gone from 
the Bible school to the University. 
However, with the coming of younger 
men into the ministry of the church the 
regular channel of middle school and 
university will meet our educational 
needs. 

The Goucher Junior Middle School is 
having a very successful year under the 
efficient principalship of a _ recent 
graduate of the University. The spirit 
is excellent and the best traditions of 
the Goucher Higher Primary School 
are being maintained. Many applicants 
had to be refused because of lack 
of classroom and dormitory accom- 
modations. An immediate improvement 
and enlargement of the plant is im- 
perative. 


CHUNGKING WEST CHINA CONFERNECE 
; ReEporteD By J. F. Prat 


General Situation 

Soon after the beginning of the year 
the military leaders decided it was time 
to renew military operations. As a 
consequence our entire territory was in 
turmoil through the movement of troops 
_and fighting or threatened fighting. 
This condition continued for over six 


months. Soldiers were quartered in two 
of our churches and several schools. 
Furniture was to some extent demol- 
ished and other property destroyed by 
them. 

Early in the year the price of rice 
made a sudden jump, rising about 200 
per cent in two months. This brought 
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much hardship among the people, par- 
ticularly among our pastors’ families 
and in our Christian boarding schools. 

The price of rice was still an acute 
question when the “Shanghai Affair’ 


threw the country into another state 


of turmoil. The autumn has been more 
quiet but scars remain. Rice is now 
70 per cent higher than it was a year 
ago. No political problem has been 
solved by the military, and the Shanghai 
matters are still causing many of the 
people either to avoid the missionaries 
and the church or present. an active 
opposition. 

The death of the Rev. Warren S. 
Dudley in March from blood poisoning 
was a most serious blow to our work in 
general and to the High School in par- 
ticular. He was able, alert, sympathetic, 
had a fine appreciation of the Chinese 
~ and was a brother beloved by all. He 
had made excellent progress in the Chi- 
nese language and was able to move 
freely among students, teachers, parents 
or others, conversing fluently and fully 
—appreciating them through their own 
language. He and Mrs. Dudley had just 
finished their first term on the field, and 
were planning to go home soon on 
furlough when he was called up higher. 
Mrs. Dudley very generously decided to 
remain and carry on his work so far 
as possible, and for this we all accord 
her all honor. 


The Work 

The work of the new conference 
started off propitiously. Our pastors and 
Christian teachers were getting well 
under way, with plans for Bible In- 
stitutes, beside the regular programs of 
the church, when the conditions enu- 
merated above overwhelmed them. The 
reaction to the Shanghai Affair of May 
30 is felt keenly in this great city of 
Chungking, 1,400 miles from Shanghai. 
The anti-British feeling came to a climax 
on July 3, following a clash the night 
before between British sailors. and a 
threatening crowd which had gathered 
on the foreshore of the Yangtse river, 
opposite Chungking where gun-boats and 
some foreign merchant ships were 
anchored. All British subjects were 
ordered from their homes and bungalows 
to the riverside for safety. The follow- 


ing morning some one hundred of. 


these left for down river. This in- 
cident seemed to clear the air some- 
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what and since then the inter-racial 
relations have assumed a more peaceful 
status. Most of the British mission- 
aries returned in the fall. Racial feel- 
ings and antipathies have been so 
aroused, however, that the effect will 
long remain. A new adjustment of re- 
lations is taking place. 


The Lewis Memorial Church 

Our great city of three quarters of a 
million people, piled up and squeezed 
in as it is on a space of three square 
miles, is a city of infinite need as well 
as of amazing opportunity. Our church 
is moving out to meet this double chal- 
lenge by establishing the Lewis 
Memorial Institutional Church in the 
heart of the city. This plant is not to 
be set down full grown to try to take 
root later. It is growing up. It has 
been taking root for some years and no 
new building has been erected. A read- 
ing room and book store, a preaching 
and lecture hall, day and night schools 
and a kindergarten, and the beginning 
of some industrial work have been 
ministering to the needs of that dis- 
trict. These activities are all housed 
in old buildings which one of our 
Bishops stated would not be considered 
fit for a stable in America. With much 
cleaning and whitewash and some re- 
modeling they have been made to serve 
acceptably, however, an ever enlarging 
place in the neighborhood. 

This year saw the purchase of an 
additional piece of property, practically 
completing the needed site. A part of 
this newly purchased plot has been 
made into a play groundthe only play 
space other than the street or alley in 
a district where fifty thousand children 
under fifteen years of age are trying to 
grow up. Boys from government 
schools, as well as from our own mis- 
sion school and others from no school 
at all, make this a busy place daily. 


Kiangpeh Church 

In Kiangpeh a new day for our 
church seems to be dawning. Three 
years ago through the friendship of the 
pastor with a high minded school official 
a change began. This man suggested 
that they had available some funds 
which he would like used to help pro- 
vide a place for a community reading 
room, a kindergarten and a lecture hall. 
He suggested this be erected on our 
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church property in place of a building 
recently burned, and that it be run en- 
tirely| according to Christian principles. 
Plans were begun and today we have a 
substantial building with provision for 
the work suggested by Mr. Whang. A 
number of the most prominent school 
men and other officials are cooperating 
with us to forward this work. These 
men are finding that the church is not 
a “foreign” institution to be feared but 
an institution for helpful service and 
intelligent worship. 


Suining and Hochow Districts 

This has been a _ difficult year 
financially. Funds from America were 
cut 46 per cent. The Chinese church 
out of deep poverty assumed a larger 
share of pastoral support. Despite all 
efforts, however, we were compelled 
to discontinue five preachers. The 
preachers who remained in the service 
of the church heroically assumed in- 
creased burdens. Some pastors took 
over two circuits, thus avoiding the 
closing of any churches. After all, the 
hardest problems are not material but 
spiritual. Family worship, Bible study, 
Christian living and pastoral support 
are being stressed. Recently during a 
three months’ itinerating trip over 50,000 
copies of Christian literature were dis- 
tributed. 


Chungking and Jungchang Districts 
Two or three special gifts and an 
appropriation from a previous year made 
it possible for us to do some much 
needed church building and reconstruc- 
tion during the early months of the 
year. We built two memorial churches 
and completed another. A fourth 
church was entirely overhauled and 
fitted up, making a very satisfactory 
church out of old but good Chinese 
buildings. A modest church plant, in- 
cluding parsonage and primary school 
room, aS well as church building, is 
essential to the Chinese assuming self 
support. That is, it gives them a start. 
One outstanding feature of our work 
was the following: One of our Chris- 
tians who is a major in the army asked 
the district superintendent, Brother 
Dseo, to bring several preachers to his 
encampment and hold a revival service. 
They did so and both preachers and 
army men were greatly delighted with 
the service. An “Army Quarterly Con- 
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ference’ was organized. The initiative 
exhibited is full of promise. 
District Schools 


We started the year with a cut of 
41 per cent from the home Board. At 


first it seemed absolutely impossible to 


continue, but now at the end of the 
year we find that we have learned much 
and that we have very much for which 
to be thankful. We have learned what 
places are weak, what places are strong, 
what places value Christian education, 
and what places are still asleep to the 
needs of Christian training. 

When we knew that we were to have 
a cut we closed one higher primary 
school, leaving the lower primary 
school, thus saving more than one hun- 
dred gold dollars. In the other five 
higher primary schools we used fewer 
teachers and so cut down expenses ~ 
some—a questionable economy however. 
The higher primary school in Chung- 
king city has been self-supporting this 
year and to save the appropriation for 
the Chungking lower primary school we 
combined the lower and higher primary 
schools in Chungking and thus saved 
on the number of teachers needed. This 
combination required the cutting down 
of the enrollment, which was not a bad 
thing for these times when there is so 
much anti-Christian feeling. We have 
had to be very careful about students 
received into our schools, especially 
in Chungking. 

The school at Jungchang has gone 
right on in the face of all difficulties, 
with teachers, students and church 
members cheerful and optimistic. The 
schools in Yungchwan, Din Jiangao 
and Pishan have suffered some from 
soldiers having been quartered in them, 
from robbers and anti-Christian prop- 
aganda but we trust that from the hard- 
ships they may gain strength. All of 
the schools sent graduates that we are 
proud of to Chungking High School this 
fall. 

During the coming year we hope to 
open a higher primary school in a large 
city where we are buying a site for our 
school. May another year see more 
accomplished for the Kingdom than has 
been this year! Mrs. Ola Dudley has 
charge of the district schools. 


Chungking High School 
This school is living up to its high 
reputation in spite of the difficulties of 
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the present year. The first severe blow 
was the death of the principal, the Rev. 
W.S. Dudley, which occurred in March. 
Although Mr. W. R. North had been in 
China only a little over a year and at 
the school only a month or two at the 
time, it became necessary for him to 
take over the principalship. The suc- 
cess of the school is largely due to the 
untiring efforts of Mr. Shiao Giren, the 
vice-principal, who has been in the 
school for fifteen years. 

The anti-mission school propaganda 
found a few adherents last spring 
among some of our leaders, but this 
fall they have fewer sympathizers. In 
a recent attempt by an anti-Christian 
agitator to make a speech at a 
memorial service held in honor of the 
teachers and students who had died 
during the year, the students and alumni 
took a decided stand against the fellow, 
who departed with considerable loss of 
face. Thus far the spirit of the stu- 
dent body has been excellent. Our en- 
rollment is 187, practically the same 
as last year. 

The cost of living in Chungking is 
increasing rapidly. Salaries cannot be 
increased on a decreasing appropriation. 
The result is that some of our most 
faithful teachers are scarcely able to 
make ends meet. Our Chinese constit- 
uency is paying a large share toward 
the support of the school, but they are 
not yet in a position to do it all. 


Medical 

The Syracuse-in-China General Hos- 
pital was opened just a year ago after 
extensive remodeling and installation of 
new equipment throughout. It was 
closed during the month of January on 
account of conference in Chengtu, and 
again closed during June and a part 
of July this summer. Miss MacLean, 
our second nurse, went on furlough in 
June. In spite of the fact that we have 
had but one doctor and a part of the 
time only one foreign nurse there has 
been no difficulty in keeping the beds 
full of patients. Even when we raised 
the rates over 50 per cent because of 
the increased cost of rice the patients 
still came as before. 

Miss Richardson, selected four of the 
most promising of a large group of 


young men candidates for the Training, 


school. Our two men graduate nurses 
from Peking are still with us and are 
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doing excellent work, one in charge of 
the wards and one in charge of the 
operating room. 

The dispensary, which was opened in 
the spring of 1924, while the hospital 
was being remodeled, is doing very 
satisfactory work. In order to keep 
down the number of patients so that 
one doctor could give each patient care- 
ful examination and treatment, the price 
of first and second classes was raised 
but needy cases without money were 
still admitted practically free. The 
better class patients continue to come 
as before with the result that a good 
grade of work can be done and at the 
same time the dispensary is made 
practically to pay for itself, and supply 
a more intelligent class of patients for 
the hospital. One indirect result of 
this is the fact that one of the local 
gentry, whose baby was a patient in the 
hospital, has promoted the raising of 
a fund among the Chinese and 
purchased a lighting plant which is 
now being installed. This came about 
without any suggestion from a foreigner 
or any one connected with the hospital. 

It has been our policy from the start 
to aim at a consistently high standard 
of work, without regard to large num- 
bers, and at the same time to try to use 
Chinese materials and to adjust to Chi- 
nese customs wherever possible. 

Miss Mildred Snell, our new nurse, 
has just arrived and will proceed to 
Chengtu for her language study. Dr. 
and Mrs. Gentry have also just arrived 
in Chungking from language school and 
the Doctor will take over the work 
immediately, aS Dr. and Mrs. Sutton 
are on a well earned furlough. 


Finally 

Our regular work, in all lines, has 
gone on with but little interruption in 
spite of the exceedingly unsettled con- 
dition of the entire country. Pastors, 
teachers, members and helpers have 
been reviled and called “foreign slaves.” 
Much adverse propaganda has been 
circulated. The Chinese newspapers 
have been full to overflowing of the 
crimes of foreigners. The Church is 
singled out as being a foreign concern 
and the end is not yet. The net result 
probably will be that some members and 
a larger number of probationers will 
have left the Church. But we believe 
that practically all of our stronger and 
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more mature members will have been 


strengthened and their belief will have 


ripened into a deep conviction. 
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We know China’s desperate need. We 
know the remedy. Our problem is to 
apply the remedy. 


THE SHANGHAI AREA 


BrsHor L. J. BIRNEY 


An Eventful Year 

The year just closed has been event- 
ful in China beyond the dreams or ex- 
pectations of Chinese or missionaries 
as the year began, and beyond the com- 
prehension of any in or out of China as 
it closes. Eventful for China and the 
Chinese; for the 400,000 foreigners, 
commercial, diplomatic, and missionary, 
within her borders; for the whole world 
as affected by relations with China; 
for the Kingdom and work of Christ 
in every part of the Far Hast. May 30 
is likely to stand out in China’s annals 
of freedom as April 19 at Concord does 
in the story of America. It was in the 
streets of Shanghai within a few blocks 
of the Area Headquarters that the 
shots were fired that set aflame with 
indignant protest the heart of a great 
people against foreign domination and 
treaty injustices which must be ter- 
minated before ever “the twain shall 
meet” in cordial interracial and inter- 
national cooperation. 

Every phase of mission work has been 
deeply affected by the new Chinese at- 
titude of mind which sprang instan- 
taneously and with tremendous vigor 
from the tragic incidents of May 30. 
No adequate Area report for the year 
is possible without taking this new 
factor constantly into account. 


Evangelistic Work 

By the end of the first quadrennium, 
the writer’s observations and experi- 
ences resulted in a conviction that the 
supreme need of the Chinese Church 
was not more members but more life: 
enduement rather than additions. The 
profoundly spiritual nature of the Gos- 
pel is not so easily grasped by the prac- 
tical and logical mind and the tempera- 
ment of the Chinese, as by the mysti- 
cal South Asian peoples, who first sense 
the spiritual reality and afterward its 
philosophy. Discipleship in China, 
therefore, while equally sincere, may 
easily become or remain a formal rather 
than a vital experience. But a formal 
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discipleship is neither redemptive nor 
dynamic for the individual or the race, 
and these are times in China when it is 
of tremendous importance that every 
Christian should be a living witness 
to spiritual reality. The supreme em- 
phasis, therefore, for the year and the 
quadrennium in the Shanghai Area 
was shifted from the effort to secure 
new converts, as in the last quadren- 
nium, to the vitalizing and spiritual- 
izing of the Church we already have, 
making Christ and not any theology 
about Him the central living fact of 
experience. 

Evangelism, which is the Church’s 
chief business, should result naturally 
and inevitably from Christ’s indwelling. 
This shift of emphasis has been ex- 
ceedingly helpful and wholesome. Spe- 
cial efforts have been made by various 
means to deepen the life and experi- 
ence of the pastors, as the only key to 
a deeper life in the churches. In the 
Kiangsi Conference, one of the strong- 
est Chinese leaders was set aside to 
devote his entire time to the holding of 
retreats in the churches. The results 
of this work have been most gratifying 
and he is continued in the same work 
for the second year. 

The number won for Christ in the 
Area is somewhat less than in former 
years due in a measure to this changed 
emphasis, but in large part to the 
strong anti-Christian movement out- 
side the Church and especially among 
the students, which is due to Soviet 
propaganda and to the widespread and 
determined protest against the dom- 
ination of the so-called “Christian” na- 
tions. Evangelism will be difficult in 
China until “Christian” nations of the 
West are really Christian toward the 
East. It is now necessary in the most 
significant non-Christian China groups 
to disassociate Christ from the West, 
and even from Christianity and the 
Church to win for Him a fair hearing. 
But sad as that is, it is, under present 
conditions, wholesome for both Chris- 
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tianity and the Church, and presents a 
fascinating challenge to all Christian 
workers, Chinese and missionary. 


Education 


May 30 caused violent reaction in 
most of the student bodies of China. 
Many schools were unable to hold grad- 
uation exercises. It looked for a time 
as though most of the Mission schools 
would be empty in the fall, due to their 
relation to Western nations. Some, es- 
pecially British schools, are still closed 
at this writing. Practically all schools 
connected with American mission organ- 
izations are open, due, whether de- 
served or not, to the greater confidence 
the Chinese have in America’s interest 
in China’s welfare. So far as the writer 
knows, all our Methodist schools are 
open and some with extra large enroll- 
ments, and for the most part with fine 
attitude and spirit in the student body. 

There is a constant effort from out- 
side sources to draw the students from 
our Mission schools into non-Christian 
government schools. There is likewise 
widespread and increasing pressure, 
from within and without, upon our 
schools to make all church and chapel 
attendance and all religious and Bible 
instruction optional. This is present- 
ing an exceedingly difficult problem. 
Government educators are placing in- 
creasing handicaps upon all schools re- 
fusing to adopt this plan. Some of our 
wisest and most consecrated mission- 
aries advocate compliance with the de- 
mand and some have yielded. Argu- 
ments for and against are so evenly 
balanced under existing conditions that 
it presents perhaps the most puzzling 
problem now pressing upon our mission 
educators. Our Chinese Christian teach- 
ers are well nigh unanimous in its 
favor. But one school in the Shanghai 
Area has to date tried the plan, and 
while insufficient time has elapsed for 
fair judgment, the results are thus far 
not encouraging. No one can at this 
time say what the final outcome of this 
movement will be, but it is tremen- 
dously stimulating toward a deeper and 
finer type of Christian service and liv- 
ing among those responsible for admin- 
istration and teaching in these schools. 


Medical Work 
By its very nature, medical mission 
work is less affected by the anti-foreign 
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and acute anti-Christian movements 
than any other phase of our work. It 
is so manifestly a disinterested service, 
and so visibly incarnates the spirit of 
Christ, and offers such ready and ef- 
fective help and healing for Chinese 
physical ills, that it enjoys practically 
unhindered access to the people. Never 
was it more valuable than now as a 
witness of the spirit and motive of our 
work. The outlook was never more 
promising. A fine new hospital tis just 
being completed at Nanchang in the 
Kiangsi Conference. In the same Con- 
ference at Kiukiang, Dr. Perkins is in- 
creasing his plant by three residences 
for doctors and was never so busy. In 
Central China Conference at Wuhu, the 
long-waited-for and desperately needed 
new hospital is begun. The Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society hospitals 
in both Conferences are rendering a 
noble> account of their stewardship of 
service in these critical times. 

An effort is being made greatly to in- 
crease the effectiveness of the evangel- 
istic work in our hospitals. For the 
first time in the Central Area, or in any 
Methodist hospital in China so far as 
the writer knows, a missionary is ap- 
pointed for full-time service with Chi- 
nese associates to organize and carry 
on the evangelistic work in one of our 
hospitals. A sister denomination finds 
upon investigation that in one of its 
large mission centers, sixty per cent of 
the Chinese membership had their first 
contacts with Christianity through their 
hospital service. 


Agricultural Work 

This department of our great Uni- 
versity at Nanking, .one of the out- 
standing educational institutions of 
China, has an increasing religious sig- 
nificance akin to our Medical Work, in 
that it is a constant revelation to the 
vast rural population of China of the 
real inner spirit and purpose of Chris- 
tianity in contrast with the native reli- 
gions. It is doing an incalculable serv- 
ice in helping the farmers (eighty per 
cent of China’s population) to raise 
better crops, increasing their meager 
income and therefore their comforts 
and enjoyments, through higher and 
more human standards of living. It is 
clothing China’s barren hills and moun- 
tains with new forests and seeking to 
conserve the remnant of her forests 
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primeval. The story of this department 
and its service reads like a romance, A 
splendid new building in the University 
quadrangle has just been completed to 
house its varied and widening activ- 
ities. 


The Effects of the Cut 

It is quite impossible for anyone who 
has not lived in China during these last 
years to understand the effects of the 
appallihg Cut in appropriations for 
1925. . This amounted to 39.6 per cent 
in the Central China Conference and 
41 per cent in the Kiangsi. Its effect 
upon the Chinese can only be under- 
stood in the light of their experience 
in the Centenary and of their wide- 
spread and fairly accurate knowledge 
of present conditions in America. When 
the serious Centenary slump came and 
many important projects for which 
they had raised their quota, had to be 
abandoned because America could not 
pay the Centenary promises, they were 
told that it was because a heavy finan- 
cial reverse had visited America. The 
explanation was accepted with cour- 
teous wonderment for they well knew 
the fact that the Chinese Church was 
giving far more in relation to income 
than the Church in America. Then 
came, two years later, this far greater 
Cut at a time which they know to be 
che most prosperous period in Amer- 
ican history. The wonderment in- 
creases, but can American Christians 
much wonder that it results in a quiet 
skepticism as to the essentially sac- 
rificial nature of Christianity itself in 
the land where it has had its supreme 
opportunity to be its best? 

The manner and measure in which 


the Chinese Church has met the Cut 


is one of the most heartening things 
the missionaries have seen in many a 
year. Churches and schools have been 
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closed and pastors and teachers dis- 
missed, but the Church has met the 
situation in a spirit that in itself pre- 
sents a tremendous challenge to the 
Church at home. ‘The: missionaries 
have been simply superb under the try- 
ing conditions precipitated by the Cut, 
which only sets in sharper relief the 
failure of the Church that sent them 
forth to share their sacrifices more gen- 
erously. The appropriations for 1926, 
recently made, will involve the securing 
of several thousands of dollars in addi- 
tion to the appropriations or the return 
of several missionaries and the reten- 
tion at» home of those on furlough. 


The Prospect . 

Prophecy is perilous in China, but 
unless all signs fail, the most difficult 
period of Christian work in that land 
lies just ahead. But it will be a period 
of purification and vitalization when 
the insufficiency of every phase of 
Christian organization, activity and 
“theology,” on the one hand, and the 
unfailing adequacy of the living pres- 
ent Christ on the other, will be finally 
demonstrated to that great people. It 
is fitting to close this report with the 
words, just received, of one of our 
older China missionaries, whose in- 
sight, effectiveness and consecration is 
surpassed by none. “For the next 
twenty years it will be such a fight as 
evangelic Christianity has seldom faced 
in foreign lands. We shall have to fight 
for all that is distinctive in the Chris- 
tian outlook upon life, not only among 
the non-Christians but in the Church 
itself. What shall emerge finally will 
depend upon our faithfulness to the 
spiritual ideals of Christ, but we shall 
all have to live more deeply and largely 
in the simpler and purer elements of 
the Gospel itself.” 


CENTRAL CHINA CONFERENCE 


CoMPILED ON THE FIELD 


THE EVANGELISTIC WORK 
Chinkiang District 


The Hardest Year—The past twelve 
months have been, without doubt, the 
hardest year in the history of this dis- 
trict. At the close of Conference a 


year ago, war conditions returned. 
Fierce fighting was going on between 
this territory and Shanghai, wounded 
were being carried in to Chinkiang for 
care, bands of deserters roamed the 
country, terrorizing the villages, demana- 
ing large sums of money, looting when 
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the money was not forthcoming. Under 
such circumstances industries were all 
upset, prices soared, and Church work 
in general was disrupted. 

Fighting at the Doors—_In the late 
fall, conditions settled somewhat and 
it was possible to do some work for a 
time. Then in February the fighting 
came again, this time coming to our 
very doors. Chinkiang and Tanyang 
were the scenes of fierce battles. Thou- 
sands and thousands of people fied for 
safety. Hundreds fied to our churches 
and were cared for and fed until the 
danger was past. Again the tide of 
war passed by and it was possible to 
resume work for a little while. Then 
in June came the riots. Chinkiang was 
visited soon after Shanghai. All 
Church work was thrown into turmoil 
and nearly all the missionaries left 
the city. This condition prevailed 
throughout the summer. In September 
the schools were reopened. Once more 
came war rumors, flight, upsetting of 
work, and the retreat of the Fengtien 
troops. 

Drought Everywhere—Nor has the 
war trouble been all, for drought put its 
blighting fingers on all the country dis- 
tricts. Crops were only half the usual 
yield, or in some places an utter fail- 
ure, and the gloom of suffering and 


want settled down with its heavy 
shadows. 
Surprising Results—In such _  dis- 


couraging conditions as these, the loyal 
workers kept at their tasks, and the re- 
sults were surprising. Despite the dif- 
ficulties—in some instances it has 
seemed because of the difficulties—the 
work has gone on with distinct and 
definite improvement. There has been 
a constant atmosphere of evangelism, 
and a considerable number of members 
joined the Church all over the district. 

Sacrificial Giving—With the devas- 
tations of the war, and the shortage 
from drouzht, there was despair of rais- 
ing the arportionments made for this 
year. Yet in this test the circuits have 
not been found wanting. Two circuits 
set objectives which were the maximum 
for a year of prosperity and peace. In 
this trying year they were not able to 
fulfill their entire obligations. The 
Yu Shing Kai church pledged a thou- 
sand dollars, of which they have ac- 
tually raised nine hundred. The Tan- 
yang church assumed responsibility for 


these years 
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one hundred ninety and actually raised 
one hundred thirty. These gifts repre- 
sent real sacrifice and hardship, and are 
an indication of genuine earnestness. 


Wuhu District 


Seven Years’ Development—In mak- 
ing his last report as superintendent of 
this district, the Rev. L. L. Hale sketched 
the development of the work in these 
seven years. New work has. been 
opened at five places, Hwang Hu, Tsai 
Shih, Hu Chia Ten, Wu Chi and Si 
Liang, while only one has been closed, 
Wuhu East Gate. Nearly every place 
has enlarged or improved its property. 
Quarters are now owned at every place 
where there is work, thus doing away 
with renting and giving the work per- 
manency. The total amount spent in 
is small compared with 
needless social wastes, such as money 
spent for tobacco, opium, and incense. 
What it costs to build one battleship 
would carry on all the work of this 
Conference for 400 years, or the work 
of this district for 15,000 years! Yet 
our small investment has brought rich 
returns. In actual figures the district 
has increased in these years by the addi- 
tion of 200 baptized members and 200 
probationers, which is more than one 
hundred per cent. 

Pastoral Support—Contributions for 
pastoral support have increased from 
$234 Mex. to $1,700 Mex. in these seven 
years, an increase of 600 per cent. It 
certainly looks as if the burden of sup- 
port was being put upon the Chinese 
church. The district has failed some- 
what in raising its apportionment for 
this year, which means that the load 
has fallen upon the pastors, some of 
whom are staggering under it. The 
membership and other friendly people 
cannot be made to feel that their help 
is needed until they see that the pastor 
is really suffering somewhat. It cost 
life to gain political freedom, and will 
it not cost life to found the Kingdom 
of God here? 

Trained Chinese Pastors—Some of 
the older pastors are still on the dis- 
trict and their numbers have been aug- 
mented by the coming of some well 
trained and effective young men who 
are willing to labor sacrificially. These 
men, working in actual contact with the 
people, are the last link between the 
missionary and the indigenous Church. 
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If there are no pastors or if the pas- 
tors fail, there can be no Church. 
Some leave the work for “the handful 
of silver,’ some for worldly glamour, 
some because of criticism or a sense of 
incompetency, some because they think 
their way is blocked or they do not feel 
at home, some have laid down their 
burdens for heavenly ones. But poign- 
ant grief in seeing some fail and fall 
away is matched by keen joy in seeing 
others succeed. In recent years there 
is great encouragement in noting some 
develop into most dependable workers, 
in welcoming into the ranks the new 
men, and in putting into training for 
Christian service some of the most 
promising young men and women. 

Shouldering Responsibilities—Prac¢ 
tically every chapel now has a group 
of believers who have as much right to 
be called Christians as any Church 
group anywhere. They increasingly 
understand their privileges and obli- 
gations. They are giving more than 
they did, individually and collectively, 
in some cases several times as much. 
The superintendent called one day on 
some lukewarm members near Tai- 
pingfu and with much persuasion se- 
eured a dollar or two from each. The 
next day he called at the Red Cross 
Hospital and found that: some of these 
same members had given $25 each to 
that institution. That indicates that 
there is money that can be secured for 
Christian work if the pastor knows how 
to win people. 


Ningkwofu District 

Evangelistic Efforts—Every pastor 
on this district is his own evangelist. 
Each man understands that day by day, 
week by week, effort to win folks to 
Jesus Christ is his most important 
task. This work is younger than that 
on some of the other districts in the 
Conference, and is still passing through 
some of the difficulties which other dis- 
tricts have long since overcome. There 
are three circuits with a total of seven 
preaching places, and the past year has 
shown slight increases in the number 
of baptized members and probationers 
on each circuit. 

Self-Support—The center of this 
district, Ningkwofu, is fifty miles in- 
land from the port of Wuhu, but even at 
that distance from Shanghai, the force 
of the anti-Christian movement was 
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felt. The three circuits, however, were 
able to overcome its effects and to raise 
the financial quotas assigned to them 
with an increase of thirty-one per cent. 
If in addition to pastoral support there 
are all other local amounts raised, these 
churches have made total contributions 
of $910 Mex. this year as compared with 
$778 Mex. last year, an increase of 
seventeen per cent. As compared with 
1920, this is an increase of more than 
five hundred per cent. 

Social Service—-The preachers have 
been trained almost exclusively as ex- 
pounders of the gospel and as pastors; 
they therefore find it difficult to organ- 
ize such community service as would 
make the ground more receptive for 
their evangelistic message. A small 
beginning, however, has been made in 
this wider ministry. Several rural pas- 
tors have gained a knowledge of ele- 
mentary medicine, and are the only 
persons in their communities who have 
such knowledge. They have therefore 
drawn the communities toward the 
Church by meeting actual felt needs. 
Other pastors have learned a few ele- 
mental facts about agriculture and have 
been ablé to give helpful advice to the 
rural farmers, who are in great need of 
that kind of ministry. Others, of | 
course, have rendered valuable service 
in fostering primary schools, but this 
effort has often been negatived by their 
lack of technical training for this task. 
It is the desire to make each rural 
church an active center of medical, 
‘agricultural and educational helpful- 
ness as well as of evangelistic zeal. 


Wannan District 


Tunki Circuit—During the present 
year, according to the report of the Rev. 
F. C. Gale, the church at Tunki has gone 
through an experience of purging and 
cleansing somewhat similar to that 
which the Apostle Paul brought to the 
ancient Church at Corinth. At the 
earnest solicitation of the Tunki work- 
ers the Conference decided to send to 
Tunki a pastor and a Bible woman who 
have. proved themselves in the regu- 
lar work on one of the older districts 
so that a better church may now be 
built upon the purified foundations. 
Splendid evangelistic service has been 
rendered throughout this community by 
the nurse from the Tunki Hospital, 
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under the direction of Superintendent 
Gale. 

Wuyuen Social Conditions—Wuyuen 
City is located in the mountains of 
southern Anhwei, where the name of 
the Saviour will not be heard except 
as we preach it. The city is the ancient 
home of Chu Fu Tze, one of the great 
moral teachers of China, but the citi- 
zens have never reached the level of 
his moral life. Opium-smoking and 
foot-binding are still prevalent. The 
people spend thousands of dollars every 
year in idol worship, burning incense 
and paper money to the gods and to 
their ancestors. 

Wuyuen Now Friendly—During the 
Tsing dynasty the people of Wuyuen 
were very bitter toward Christianity. 
They refused to rent property to the 
Catholics, but the latter secured prop- 
erty from some officials and built their 
own buildings, whereupon the enraged 
citizens attacked the priests and burned 
the buildings. But the visits of Dr. 
A. W. Martin to their city during the 
last two years have completely changed 
this hostile attitude. When Dr. Mar- 
tin left their community, officials, gen- 
try, and schools vied with each other 
in sending him scrolls, merit tablets, 
and. other tokens of their friendship and 
confidence. 

Wuyuen City Work—Every Sunday 
morning there are Sunday school and 
preaching services for the students of 
several middle, normal, and primary 
schools. These schools are local schools, 
not Church schools, and afford a splendid 
opportunity. Bible classes on week nights, 
evening chapel services and work among 
prisoners, is also a part of our service. 
There are two local preachers, both 
trained by Dr. Martin, one of whom 
has gone to Nanking Seminary for fur- 
ther training. Conference Evangelist 
Li Chuen-fan came last spring just in 
the midst of the disturbances due to 
the retreat of a large army through the 
city. But in spite of the unsettled con- 
ditions the people flocked to’ the 
church. As a result more than thirty 
students were enrolled as inquirers. 

Wuyuen Rural Work—At a distance 
of thirty to eighty li from the city 
there are three primary schools, which 
are visited monthly, with Bible classes 
for the students, and preaching service 
for the community. The city work is 
contributing to the building of rural 
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churches by sending Christian gradu- 
ates back to their homes. Of the 
twenty-eight graduates of the normal 
school, twenty were baptized members 
of the Church, and eight per cent of 
these returned to the rural districts, 
where there is reason to hope they will 
form the nuclei of new churches. Dozens 
of these villages have been visited with 
a hearty welcome everywhere and many 
requests to open permanent work. 


North Anhwei District 

Crop Failure—This district, north 
of the Yangtze river, with its three cir- 
cuits, has been spared the disruption of 
warfare which has made other districts 
miserable. But it. has been severely 
damaged by the drought. In the neigh- 
borhood of Sipu and Hsiangtsuen some 
crops were reduced to barely ten per 
cent. The churches in these places 
found it difficult to raise their cus- 
tomary amounts for local support, but 
heroically did their best, and received 
some assistance from other quarters. 
The pastors have laid their emphasis 
upon the spiritual life, with the result 
that the members have come to recog- 
nize their responsibility in larger mea- 
sure and by repentance and reformation 
have made their lives more Christian- 
like. Some of the waves of agitation, 
starting with the Shanghai affair and 
the anti-Christian movement, reached 
this rural section, but made no great 
difficulty at any point, although there 
were student demonstrations in Ho- 
chow. 

Muhsia’s Harvest—Twenty-five years 
of work at Muhsia has at last begun 
to yield a harvest. Pastor Koh has ral- 
lied the entire group of inquirers 
around the church and has extended 
the influence of Christianity far and 
wide. The rented quarters are about 
to be abandoned, for a plot of ground 
has been purchased and a building is 
soon to be erected. With the baptism 
of more than a score of adults, new 
life has arisen and it could not contain 
itself in the old shell. These people 
themselves contributed one half the cost 
of the land, $100 Mex., and are now 
raising a like amount toward their own 
chapel. Two hundred dollars (Mex.) 
has been secured elsewhere, leaving 
only $300 to be raised by the super- 
intendent. This is the best oppor- 
tunity on the district. Pastor Koh is 
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the only man in this thriving market 
town with any knowledge of Western 
medicine, and this knowledge, coupled 
with his fine Christian spirit, and his 
strong message of salvation, have broken 
down all the old barriers. 


Kiangning District 

Living on Past History—The oldest 
churches of the Conference are in this 
section, and it is to be feared that many 
of them are living on the glories of 
their past. Many members fail to ex- 
hibit any vital religious life. They 
regard the Church as an addition to 
the list of ordinary societies and or- 
ganizations already existing in Chinese 


life. The only difference being that 
this society belongs to pastors and 
missionaries! Such churches are not 


fitted to cope with the present state of 
affairs. Superintendent Chou in speak- 
ing of these church members, says, 
“Indifference has never departed from 
their approval,” a most telling phrase. 
Just as in other lands, Churches with a 
history behind them contain some mem- 
bers who are merely blind followers, 
some who know something about 
Christ, and a small vital group that 
really know Christ as Lord and Saviour. 
The hope of the future lies with the 
latter group. 


Nanking City District 

Divided a Year Ago—For a year 
the Nanking City district has been 
divided between the Kiangning and the 
North Anhwei districts, which adjoin. 
Four circuits, Kiangtankiai, Shuisimen, 
Shansingho, and-South Gate, were ad- 
ministered aS part of the Kiangning 
district. Two circuits, Kuilan and 
West Nanking, formed part of the North 
Anhwei administrative area. This 
division of the city became necessary as 
part of the plan to increase the number 
of Chinese Superintendents in a year 
when few men were available. Thus 
the entire Nanking district has been 
under the supervision of Chinese 
Superintendents, Chou Chi-kao of the 
Kiangning-Nanking district and Liu 
Wei-i of the North Anhwei-Nanking 
district, as the new divisions are called. 
It is the hope that new men will shortly 
be available so that the city may again 
be administered as a unit. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL WORK 


University of Nanking (Union) 

The Student Movement—The out- 
standing event of the 1924-1925 school 
year has been the student agitation 
growing out of the May 30th incident 
in Shanghai. The students here were 
reasonable and through the cooperation 
between Chinese faculty members and 
the students they not only exerted a 
steadying influence in the city, but also 
maintained a good attitude toward the 
school. They have returned to the 
University in the best of spirits, with 
a serious purpose of hard study and a 
sensible attitude toward the pending 
conferences, where it is hoped sub- 
stantial relief may be obtained from 
outworn and unjust treaties. It is hbe- 
lieved that history will record that on 
the whole the students in this matter 
have rendered a real service to their 
country and to all countries. When no 
other organizations or the government 
would move to right manifest wrongs, 
the students patriotically threw them- 
selves ‘into the fray to try to help their 
country. 

Religious Activities—In spite of 
constant pressure from the anti-Chris- 
tian forces, a lively religious interest 
has been maintained. Four graduates 
are taking the advanced English degree 
course in the Seminary. This fall 
about forty students, under competent 
direction, are going out Sunday morn- 
ings preaching to the villagers, both in- 
side and outside the city. About fifty 
other Christian students are in Y. M. 
C. A. voluntary Bible classes and twenty 
go out teaching in Sunday schools and 
churches in the city. 

New Buildings—During the year the 
following buildings have been com- 
pleted: the new Memorial Unit of the 
hospital, capable of accommodating 
twenty-five foreign patients or Chinese 
patients who desire foreign-style food 
and service; Bailie Hall, the new build- 
ing of agriculture, forestry, and biology; 
Keen Hall, the new administration and 
classroom, building for the Language 
School; four residences, two of them 
for two families each; and a _ very 
satisfactory farm building on the Uni- 
versity Farm outside the Taiping gate. 

Agriculture and Forestry—The work 
in the College of Agriculture and For- 
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estry is so varied and extensive that 
space permits mention of only two or 
three outstanding achievements. The 
Extension Department covers work in 
animal diseases; prevention, especially 
rinderpest control; silkworm diseases; 
and plant and fruit diseases. A great 
deal is done in the raising and distrib- 
uting of disease-free silkworm eggs, im- 
proved and acclimatized cotton seed, 
and improved wheat and corn. Ex- 
hibits, lectures, and demonstrations are 
given at country markets and fairs, 
whenever possible, in cooperation with 
the churches. Extensive work in plant 
breeding is carried on by .the college 
staff and an expert sent out by Cornell 
University. The work is to be con- 
ducted on this cooperative basis with 
Cornell for from five to ten years. Mr. 
Lowdermilk and his co-laborers have 
made extensive studies in forestry and 
famine conditions in Shansi, Shantung, 
and the Yellow river watersheds. 

Student Enrollment—The total num- 
ber of students enrolled in the autumn 
semester of the year 1924-1925 was 
1,107, of whom 3 were graduate stu- 
dents, 293 college students, 169 sub- 
freshmen, 40 in the short course- in 
agriculture, 16 in the rural normal 
course, 36 in the School of Nursing, 293 
in the Middle School (sixth year stu- 
dents being included in the sub-fresh- 
men figures), 211 in the Model School, 
and 46 in the Language School. The 
total enrollment in all departments this 
fall semester (1925) is 1,248, a sub- 
stantial increase in spite of anti-mission 
school agitation. Student fees for the 
year amounted to $156,738 Mex. as com- 
pared with $171,812 in the previous 
year; and the total budget, including 
the Hospital and Language School, was 
$546,095 Mex. 


Nanking Theological Seminary (Union) 
. Total Attendance—The total attend- 
ance for the year was 131. These men 
came from 17 provinces and from 
Korea. They nepresented 21 denomina- 
tions. That is, in addition to men from 
the five denominations which cooperate 
to make this Seminary possible, there 
were men from sixteen non-cooperating 
bodies. 

Twenty-six Graduates—Twenty-six 
men were graduated in June, all of 
whom have entered upon the tasks to 
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which they have been called in con- 
nection with the activities of the Chris- 
tian Church. In addition there were 
afew who were here for a year or more 
as Special students. Nine of the twenty- 
six graduates can now be found at work 
in the several conferences of the Meth- 
odist branch of the Church. Four are 
in this conference as assistant pastors. 
One sent by the Kiangsi Conference, 
one by the Foochow Conference, and 
two by the Methodist Church South have 
returned to their respective conferences 
for assignment. One graduate who was 
@ member of the Wesleyan Church has 
accepted a position in the Conference 
Academy as a teacher of Bible. 

The Patriotic Movement—The com- 
mencement season is the first week of 
June. Hence the Seminary was closed 
before the strikes in other schools were 
in operation. Of course the students 
lived these months in the environment 
of an intense nationalistic -agitation. 
With the opening of the year the im- 
pression which came from the student 
body was the sense of their deep 
earnestness. There is manifest a seri- 
ousness which is a challenge to the 
faculty and to the Church. The de 
mands upon the faculty, never small 
nor light, have been greatly increased. 
These men upon whom there must in 
the future rest such heavy responsibil- 
ities in connection with the interests 
of the Church, seem to have more 
adequately comprehended the nature of 
their tasks. Strikes and _ boycotts, 
agitation and patriotism may have their 
place, but “something” is demanded. 
Christianity has been set before them 
as the way to genuine progress. This 
seems to be the explanation for the 
different and more serious approach 
to the study of this problem. 

Financial Statement—A careful 
study of the budget and of the salaries 
of the missionaries provided by the 
Missions shows some startling facts. 
The entire cost of the Seminary to the 
five cooperating Missions for one year 
is about $26,000 U. S. currency. (We 
say “about” because the item of furlough 
travel varies.) Let it be noted that 
this amount is for a Seminary with an 
attendance of 120 to 130 men. No ac- 
count is taken of scholarships which are 
no part of the Seminary budget, nor of 
the boarding department which pays 
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its way. Scholarships amount to ap- 
proximately $5,000 U. S. currency. In- 
cluding this item it costs $1,200 per 
man for each of the 26 men graduated 
this year. This amount covers the cost 
of their entire course. The annual 
cost per student, including scholarships, 
is $250. The short term men who were 
sent back to their stations better pre- 
pared for work are not included in this 
reckoning. These figures include the 
salaries of the faculty of seven Chinese 
and ten missionaries, in a Seminary 
where high grade work is done. Surely 
this money is wisely expended. 

The Financial Cut—The tragedy of 
the reduction of the appropriations is 
that the foundations are being under- 
mined. To cease buildings, to send no 
new missonaries until the Church is 
ready to advance, to open no new work 
—all this is on a “no advance” basis, 
but allows for a natural growth in 
existing work. But to curtail the edu- 
cation of the men who are to be the 
pastors of these congregations upon 
which increased responsibilities are to 
rest—this is to plan for permanent re- 
treat. Along with the other work the 
Seminary met a cut of over 39 per cent 
in the annual maintenance grant. That 
meant that some things that might have 
been done were done less adequately, 
or not at all. The gifts of the other 
cooperating Missions were not reduced, 
so that the cut was not large when 
compared with the entire budget. Here 
is one manifestation of the value of co- 
operation by several denominations in 
a project in which all are alike in- 
terested and benefited. 

Special Gifts—Most of the total 
needed for scholarships, together ‘with 
$150, to reduce the cut, has come from 
friends in the homeland. It is a joy 
to be agents for the investment and 
administration of these funds. It is a 
still greater joy to report that the gifts 
have borne fruit in providing for the 
education of a large group of men who 
are now ministers in three Annual Con- 
ferences. Gratitude is a small thing 
beside the fact that these men will for 
long years be telling the story of the 
Christ who saves men. 


Conference Academy 


Religious Work—The constant aim 
of the Academy has been to maintain 
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the highest educational standards in a 
thoroughly Christian atmosphere. In 
daily Bible classes, given as part of the 
regular course of study and taught by 
regular members of the faculty, it has 
attempted to prepare its studénts for 
an intelligent Christian citizenship. 
Most of the Sunday school’ classes are 
taught by students from the Seminary. 
The daily twenty-minute chapel service 
is usually led by faculty members all 
of whom are Christians. Special fall 
and spring evangelistic services, build- 
ing on the basis of the regular Chris- 
tian work, resulted in the Christian de- 
cision of twenty new boys, thus making 
about two-thirds of the school Christian. 

Enrollment—tThe enrollment for both 
semesters during the past school year 
was lower than the previous year, due 
primarily to war conditions at the 
opening of each semester. The smaller 
enrollment was most noticeable in the 
graduating class where twelve boys 
were expected and only four returned. 
Plans had been made, in the hiring of 
teachers and in the purchase of equip- 
ment, for an enrollment of 120—an in- 
crease of 20 over the previous year, 
but instead’ there was a decrease of 
nearly this number. The fall enroll- 
ment was 85 and the spring enrollment 
96. The smaller enrollment together 
with the one-third reduction in appro- 
priations produced financial difficulties 


- from which the school is still suffering. 


Student Activities—The Student Y. 
M. C. A. conducted a Children’s School 
in the afternoons and a People’s School 
in the evenings, with a total enrollment 
of about fifty persons. The Student Vol- 
unteers conducted preaching services at 
a nearby chapel on Sunday afternoons 
where they always had a good attend- 
ance. The students take all this work 
seriously and put thought and effort 


into it. The results of the Academy’s 
athletic matches have been’ rather 
meagre, due primarily to the limited 


play space for practice and the lack of 
an athletic director. 

Present Outlook—The students re- 
turned this fall with every indication 
of wishing to continue their work in 
the best possible manner. To direct 
them there is a Chinese faculty of 
seven men, four of whom are college 
graduates, and a foreign faculty of two— 
all of whom are animated by the highest 
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ideals and purposes. Six students who 
took the subfreshmen examinations at 
the University all passed and were ad- 
mitted, assuring us of the high grade 
of the work. Plans are on foot to 
purchase a complete physics equipment 
and two-thirds of the necessary $8,000 
is now in sight. It is hoped that the 
remainder can be raised from friends 
of the school. Nine boys are earning 
part of their fees by doing various kinds 
of work. The school is putting all 
assistance on the basis of work and 
loan rather than on the basis of gifts. 


Tsong Teh Middle School (Chinkiang) 

War and Agitation—The last term 
was one of much unrest in all the 
schools in this section of the province. 
The fighting in this vicinity caused 
many students to leave school, and some 
of them never returned. This left the 
fall and winter enrollment much below 
the usual average, and the spring en- 
rollment suffered almost as badly. Then 
came the rioting and the student move- 
ments of the early summer which in- 
terfered with the commencement ex- 
ercises. However, the final examina- 
tions were all taken and the grad- 
uating class received its diplomas as 
usual. : 

Record Enrollment—In view of this 
unrest and the unsettled conditions 
generally it was a surprise to come 
back at the end of the summer and en- 
roll the school’s record number of stu- 
dents. This is the more surprising when 
it is known that other denominational 
schools in this city fell far below their 
average in enrollment. All is now 
peaceful and quiet. There seems to 
be a desire on the part of the students 
to make amends for the unpleasantness 
of the summer months. 

Future Prospects—The contribution 
made by this school to the Church and 
the coming of the Kingdom in China 
is well worth while. Some of last 
year’s graduates have gone on to their 
senior work in the Conference Academy, 
and some of them have gone into busi- 
ness. There is now a splendid faculty, 
all but one of whom are Christians; a 
good school atmosphere; a splendidly 
arranged curriculum and working pro- 
gram; a fair laboratory equipment in- 
cluding a radio receiving outfit; and it 
is hoped to secure enlarged dormitory 
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space. It would be a distinct advantage 
if the living quarters could be moved 
away from the Church and the present 
school buildings. This not only would 
facilitate the school work itself, but 
would also afford a larger opportunity 
for the institutional work of the Church. 


Wannan Academy (Ningkwofu) 

Principal Y. S. Tung reports in part 
as follows: The work this year has 
been marked by special blessing. In 
spite of the unfortunate struggles of 
rival militarists and the growing op- 
position of many educationalists to 
Christian schools, considerable progress 
has been made. 

Present Enrollment—The total en- 
rollment for the year has been 155, in- 
cluding the accredited higher primary 
The lower primary unit has 
been definitely separated for the better 
For the 
present term there are 160 enrolled in 
spite of the fact that approximately 40 
former students were unable to get 
back on account of the strong anti- 
Christian feeling in this section. The 
number of graduates in June was 59 
as compared with 47 last year. This 
number was made up as follows: lower 
primary 12, higher 16, junior middle 
25, and senior middle 6. 

School Finances—lIt is a gratification 
that the school deficit, amounting to 
$3,516, is being gradually removed. 
The increase in the number of students 
brings an increase in the student fees. 
This year the fees amounted to $7,150 
Mex., aS compared with $6,816 Mex., 
last year, an increase of $334. In ad- 
dition to fees and appropriations there 
was received $546 in local resources. 
Help has been sought for some time 
from the Anhwei Provincial School 
Board, and assurance has been given — 
of their sympathy and interest in this 
work. 

Religious Activities—The School Y. 
M. C. A. has contributed largely to the 
religious life of the student body. This 
organization, administered by students, 
is the best means of bringing the stu- 
dents to a knowledge of God’s love. The 
association sent a representative to the 
Y. .M. C. A. Conference at Shanghai 


‘College, where they discussed student 


lifeproblems and the Christian at- 
titude toward the anti-Christian move- 
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ment. A large percentage of the stu- 
dents have become friendly to Chris- 
tianity through this student Association. 


District Primary Schools / 
Owing to the limited resources this 
year the Board of Education was unable 
to employ any primary school super- 
visor. This has thrown the supervision 
of these schools back on the district 
superintendents very largely, but the 
Board has been able to maintain a cen- 
tral office which has attempted to con- 
tinue the work of standardization and 
correlation by correspondence. The 
Board has adapted the East China 
Christian. Educational Association’s 
course of study to the needs of the 
schools. Monthly reports of each 
pupil’s daily grades are sent into this 
office, 
prepared there. 


There are now forty primary schools, 


with more than sixteen hundred pupils. 
On the Chinkiang district these schools 
are all united with the schools of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
as co-educational schools under the 
direction of that. Society, a program 
which is very satisfactory. 

On the Wuhu district, the shortage 
of funds has placed the responsibility 
of teaching upon two of the pastors. At 
Wuhu Second Street the Higher Primary 
has been provided with dormitory facil- 
ities by adding a second story to the 
preaching hall. This school has suffered 
a large decrease in enrollment due to 
the student agitation and its close 
proximity to the two middle Schools 
whose attendance was cut almost 75 
per cent because of this anti-Christian 
movement. At Ichishan the school oc- 
cupies new quarters provided by the 
Wuhu General Hospital. On the Ningk- 
wofu district there are two schools in 
' rented quarters, which will probably be 
closed. There is a plan on foot for 
placing all the Nanking City Mission 
primary schools under a City super- 
visor representing all the Missions but 
this has not yet secured the assent of 
all concerned. 


THE MEDICAL WORK 


Nanking University Hospital 


Caring for War Victims—In addition 
to the usual tasks in providing a better 
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and healthier Nanking, it has’ been 
necessary to take care of large numbers 
of the victims of the Cheking-Kiangsu 
War. Because the local military hos- 
pitals were poorly staffed and equipped, 
this hospital offered to provide sixty 
beds free for a period of two months. 
The time limit was written into the 
agreement lest the military authorities 
would continue the War indefinitely! 
Many of the patients received were such 
as had failed to improve at the military 
hospitals. The X-ray and fluoroscope 
were of great service in finding the bul- 
lets and pieces of shrapnel in these 
wounded men. The difficulty of re- 
serving room for the number agreed 
upon was met by turning over for this 
purpose two rooms of the nearly com- 
pleted Nurses’ Home. The government 
made no effort to reimburse the hos- 
pital for this service but part of the 
expenses were met by contributions 
from the Chinese and American Red 
Cross Societies. 

This experience was looked upon as 
another opportunity for making friends 
in the name of the Master, and the 
Chinese staff of doctors and nurses 
looked at it in the same way. During 
those troubled months many requests 
came from local residents for the 
privilege of coming into the grounds 
and buildings with their possessions in 
case of looting. It was found necessary 
to limit strictly the buildings to the 
purposes for which erected, ministry 
to the sick; and fortunately the an- 
ticipated looting was confined to one 
night only and to only a small portion 
of the city. 

New Buildings—Through the efforts 
and generosity of Mr. E. A. Peden, of 
Texas, there is now completed the Peden 
Nurses’ Home, which houses the stu- 
dents in the nursing laboratory and 
drug departments. The long standing 
desire to house the doctors on the hos- 
pital grounds has at last been accom- 
plished by remodelling three buildings on 
thé east side of the compound. Further- 
more, the Memorial Foreign Hospital 
has now been formally amalgamated 
with the University Hospital. It is 
housed in a new wing which fits in 
with our group of buildings most 
happily. This unit is open freely to 
foreign residents in Nanking of all 
nationalities. Its central location, fire- 
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proof construction, modern plumbing 
and steam heat, together with the use 
of all the service equipment of the 
larger plant, make it a much more satis- 


factory arrangement than the old 
separate institution had been. 
Student Clinics—The University 


Hospital maintains daily student clinics 
at the University and at the university 
middle school with Dr. Turner as 
supervisor. The third annual examin- 
ation of all the students of these insti- 
tutions has revealed marked improve- 
ment in the general level of health. 
These are modest beginnings in the 
direction of preventive medicine and 
public health work. 

Religious Activities—The two evan- 
gelists for work among the patients, 
one for men and one for women, have 
given another year of splendid service. 
In addition to these two workers, the 
nurses have voluntarily aided in the 
effort to make the Good News known to 
all the patients. They hold daily ward 
services, teach coolies to read, and con- 
duct Sunday school classes, so that 
there is one big family working for the 
Master. Hospital evangelism has the 
advantage of presenting to the Chris- 
tian worker large numbers of men and 
women in a most receptive mood, but 
has the disadvantage that the length 
of contact is very irregular and averages 
only a week or two, after which the 
patients scatter far and wide. 


Wuhu General Hospital 


Encouraging Incidents—Dr. R. E. 
Brown writes that it has been a good 
year with a larger number of. patients 
than last year and with many encourag- 
ing incidents to make the future look 
bright. There are 901 in-patients this 
year as compared with 729 last year. 
Dr. Hyla Watters has been added to the 
foreign staff, and Miss Bessie Mc 
Combs is in the Language School pre- 
paring to go to Wuhu. There has been 
considerable re-organization in the Chi- 
nese staff, with whom it is a real 
pleasure to work. The doctors, nurses, 
office staff, and even those in lesser 
positions have shown a fine spirit dur- 
ing these months. Even during the 
trying anti-foreign days of the summer, 
when schools were being closed, there 
was never a hint from within nor from 
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without that the work of the hospital 
should be interrupted. 

Community Cooperation—The Chi- 
nese Officials and both the foreign and 
Chinese communities have continued 
their usual friendly relations. On one 
or two occasions the police brought 
Chinese who had been injured in fights 
with the Japanese. When cholera first ap- 
peared the staff sent to the police a 
notice of its presence and suggested 
some preventive measures. The police 
at once put up posters stating that the 
hospital had announced the presence of 
cholera and used our suggestions as 
orders for preventing its spread. The 
Chinese doctors practicing in the city 
have shown the same cordial spirit. It 
is hoped that as soon as the new plant 
is ready, it will be possible to be of 
greater service to them and to cooperate 
more closely. ; 

Building Program—Since the old 
hospital building was burned the women 
patients have been housed in an old 
building on top of the hill, and the men 
patients in an emergency building up 
there. To meet the _ difficulty of 
service in part, a small compact ad- 
ministration building has been erected 
which connects all departments by tele- 
phone. This building will fit into the 
future development as a gate-house dis- 
pensary or an addition to the hostel. 
Two Chinese doctors’ residences have 
also been completed during the year, 


-one housing Dr. Hwang, the associate 


in internal medicine and obstetrics, the 
other temporarily housing Mr. Hayes. 
The Ralston-Purina School Building has 
been completed by special gifts raised 
largely through the efforts of Miss Red- 
mond, and it is now occupied, one-half 
by the Ichishan Lower Primary School, 
and the other half by the Hospital 
Chapel. 

Through the very sympathetic oo- 
operation of the Hospital Building 
Committee, of the Finance Committee, 
of Bishop Birney, and of Dr. Game- 
well, the completion of the main build- 
ing seems to be at hand. The builder 
is on the grounds and the work is going 
forward. It will be a joy to announce 
that the building is in actual use. The 
foreign nurses’ home has been completed 
and during the construction of the main 
building will be used in part as a 
superintendent’s residence and in part 
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to care for the increasing number of 
foreign patients. 

New Equipment—The new X-ray 
machine which came from America has 
been of good service and has become 
so popular that there is hardly time to 
use it for all who desire this service. 
It is expected to be in increasing demand 
and to be a great aid in giving proper 
diagnosis and treatment. There has 
also been received a contribution 
amounting to about $400 Mex. to- 
ward a set of bone instruments which 
is greatly needed. 

Training School—During the summer 
a class of men student nurses was re- 
ceived, the first in a number of years. 
Mr. Ren, a graduate of the Peking Union 
Medical College Training School, is in 
charge. Application has been made for 
the registration of this school with the 
National Association. They have stated 
that they are willing to register it with 
a man of Mr. Ren’s experience in 
charge. And they further advise that 
it will be the first school registered in 
China with a Chinese nurse in charge. 
It is a satisfaction to be pioneers in this 
phase of encouraging Chinese leader- 
’ ship. 


Tunki Hospital 

Strategic Location—Dr. Ailie Spencer 
Gale reports that it would take a sick 
patient nine days to go from Tunki to 
Wuhu for treatment, six days to An- 
king, and seven days to Hanchow, the 
nearest hospitals. So it is not surprising 
that they have treated 1,532 different 
patients in the church clinic and 90 
patients have come to receive treat- 
ment in the hospital. As a large part 
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of the work is the dissemination of 
God’s word, they have made it a point 
to see that every clinic patient has re- 
ceived a verse of Scripture and every in- 
patient a Gospel. Many of the in- 
patients have taken great interest in 
the daily Bible study and have taken 
many tracts and Scriptures with them 
te distant points. 

Nurse Evangelists—One cannot speak 
toe highly of the Christ-like spirit 
shown by the nurses. They have been 
evangelists. as well as nurses, health 
lecturers as well as teachers. They 
have gone into the homes and held cot- 
tage prayer meetings; they have taught 
classes in the day schools; they have 
given health lectures in the church and 
have distributed more than fifteen thou- 
sand tracts. The microscope revealed the 
fact that the curse of this region is 
malaria and more than the average 
amount of time and expense has been 
spent in educating the people as to its 
cause. At the nurses request they are 
studying “The Manhood of the Master.” 

Financial Report—The total local re- 
ceipts have been $1,741 -Mex., and the 
special gifts from friends have been 
$1,467, so that the local income has 
exceeded the foreign gifts. In order 
that the Mission might realize that the 
hospital is a part of the common enter- 
prise a request has been made for $50 
for house repairs out of the appropria- 
tions. The total income was $3,209 and 
the expenditures $2,488, leaving a 
balance on hand of $720. This belongs 
to several departments: $240 is for the 
purchase of a microscope, part is for the 
purchase of an organ, part for bath tubs, 
and the balance for fnstruments. 


KIANGSI CONFERENCE 


A YEAR OF DISTURBANCES 


The past year has been one of polit- 
ical disturbances, banditry, flood and 
famine throughout the Kiangsi confer- 
ence. Christians have suffered from all 
of these causes, but the work has pro- 
gressed despite them. 


Political Conditions 


Generally, political and miltary con- 
ditions continue in the same state of 
unrest and instability as described in 


the report of last year. In early De- 
cember, Military Governor Tsai was 
driven out of the Capital and Military 
Governor Fang Ben-ren succeeded him. 
For several months thereafter, roving 
bands of irregular soldiery moved about 
the province, holding up villages and 
in some places occupying the country- 
side for sufficient time to cause the 
destruction of many houses for fuel 
and the general depletion of all food 
supplies. Gradually this condition 
seems to have improved, though ban- 
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ditry is still reported from various parts 
of the province. 

Military activities have continued 
throughout the year, raw recruits having 
been constantly brought in and drilled 
for the military expedition in progress 
against Chang Tso-lin. Fortunately, 
however, in this quarrel, the scene of 
operations was well beyond the borders 
of Kiangsi. Hence, this province was 
rather a base of supplies and of recruits. 
During the year, an arsenal was 
established here in order to help equip 
the troops. These military activities 
and the efforts to secure ever increased 
revenues for military purposes have in- 
creasingly dominated the thought and 
life of the people, to the demoralization 
of normal business and _ intellectual 
activities. There is less and _ less 
revenue available for the legitimate de- 
mands of government, for education, 
repair of dykes and roads. Recently the 
provincial mint has begun the coinage 
of silver dollars, said to be well below 
the national standard as to percentage 
of silver. More and more, the cur- 

_rency has become inflated by the further 
issue of paper notes by the government 
or by government institutions, so that, 
in addition to natural increase of prices 
due to military activities and of famine 
conditions, the cost of living has been 
considerably increased, also by this 
cause. 


Serious Famine Conditions 


The Rev. E. A. Hoose, a veteran mis- 
sionary in Kiukiang, Kiangsi province, 
in the famine center, reported thou- 
sands of people in countless towns and 
villages as suffering. He and his 
associates were able to extend some 
relief. 

In many places the rice crop was a 
failure, beans only one-fifth of a crop, 
and cotton three-tenths of a crop. In 
one village of thirty-one families, only 
five had rice. Some places reported 
enough to last to January—no plans 
beyond that date. 

In Hwangmei hsien 390,000 people 
were affected. Four hundred fifty- 
seven thousand suffered a 95 per cent 
failure of rice crop and 85 per cent of 
dry land crops. Twenty suicides were 
known; villagers left in a body to 
beg, leaving desolation in their wake. 
They left a swath like Sherman’s march 
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to the sea, gathering in numbers as 
they march. 

In the area near Kiukiang 102,000 
people were affected. There were 
474,000 less loads of rice than in a 
normal year, and an amount of 160,000 
loads were needed to keep the people 
alive until next harvest. The rice in 
hand was regulated as to price and 
distribution, but when there are no 
funds, folks have to eat Kuan yin tu, 
a yellow clay. This clay stops cravings 
for food, causes the body to bloat, 
secretions stop, and death follows. 
Thousands died in this manner. 

The Rev. W. R. Johnson of the Kiangsi 
Famine Relief Commission, wrote: “The 
drought this summer has left a situa- 
tion even more serious than that which 
we confronted last year. The floods of 
last year, while extensive, did not affect 
at all so large an area as is now involved 
in very serious shortage due to drought. 
Already in some sections, people are 
leaving home to beg. In some instances, 
whole villages are moving on to the 
next village and camping there until all 
the rice is eaten, when the people from 
the second village join and together they 
go on similarly to a third and fourth. 
Already a certain clay dug from the 
mountains is being carried into Kiu- 
kiang for food. Without doubt, we 
will meet a very serious situation before 
winter comes, which will increase in 
intensity through the winter and early 
spring. There is some prospect of relief 
from the customs surtaxes, but there 
is uncertainty as to the amount of this 
and whether any considerable amount 
of it will be assigned to the Province.” 


Idols Avail Not 

Two villages were praying for rain. 
Both took their idols for pleasure trips 
and airing. One village had a shower, 
but it was reported that the idol of the 
cther village had sent it. 

Investigation of this report proved 
the truth so far as the disappointed 
villagers were concerned, so they went 
to their idol to determine why he should 
send rain to the neighbors and not to 
them. The reply was received that the 
rain was intended for them, but had 
been diverted, or blown to the other 
village. More inquiries were set up 
with a determination to find the cause 
of such diverted blessings. They 
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learned that the rain would have fallen 
where it was intended to have come 
down but for the idol in the Tung Hsien 
Hsae at Siaochihkow. (This is a new 
society using all three religions, Con- 
fuecianism, Buddhism and Taoism.) The 
villagers without showers came in a 
body to this town near Kiukiang, went 
to the beautiful building of the society 
in question, and left it and the idols a 
sight to behold. They would teach 
anyone to intervene in the sending 
of blessings to their villagers! 

And still they had no rain. It is 
pathetic; even the magistrate of Nan- 
chang city went barefooted and bare- 
headed miles and miles to worship idols 
and petition for rain. 


Cpium 

The continued licensing of the opium 
traffic under government auspices has 
brought about a condition where every 
city and hamlet has its opium dens. 
Conditions seem to be quite as bad as 
in the worst days before the suppression 
of the traffic initiated at the time of the 
signing of the treaty with Britain. 
Some slight agitation has been carried 
on during the year by Christian forces, 
but with little visible result. 


PROGRESS OF CHRISTIAN WORK 


Nanchang and Kan River Districts: 

The district superintendent reports 
for these districts: Immediately after 
conference I made a trip up the Kan 
and saw for myself the dreadful con- 
dition. Both Sinkan and Siakiang had 
been looted and partly destroyed by 
fire. The people had fled terror stricken 
to the mountains. Our workers and 
members both in these places and at 
Fengsheng and Changshu suffered heavy 
losses. 

Because of this it was impossible for 
these charges to reach the goal set for 
them in local contributions to the 
pastor’s salary. One hundred forty- 
two dollars Mex. was contributed this 
year on the Kan River to pastors’ 
salaries. This is $138 Mex. less than 
the goal set but it is $52 Mex. more than 
last year. On the Nanchang district 
the showing is much better, 

A total of $1,134 was collected on the 
Nanchang district. This is only $36 
less than the goal, while it is $383 
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more than last year. With one excep- 
tion, every charge during the year paid 
what was pledged at the first quarterly 
conference. 

During the year the beautiful par- 
sonage and church at Meichuang, Nan- 
chang district, were completed and on 
May 3 the church was dedicated. 

At Panpukiai a People’s school has 
been opened and has been very success- 
ful. The use of the stereopticon and 
slides has added to the effectiveness of 
this school. Both here and at Chu- 
angyuenchiao, a fine Sunday school for 
street children meets each Sunday 
afternoon. This work offers a wonder- 
ful opportunity for the pastors to make 
new contacts with those who may be 
won for Christ. 

Pastor Wu at Tehshenmen is com- 
pleting the eighth year of acceptable 
service. To preach these days to such 
a group of students is as great an oppor- 
tunity and challenge as it is a respon- 
sibility. This congregation is composed 
of the students of the Nanchang Acad- 
emy and Baldwin School for Girls. 
They are exceedingly attentive and 
thoughtful. 

Central Church with its fine arrange- 
ment continues to be a real center. As 
a result of work which reaches back 
through the years we have here the be- 
ginning of a strong church. The Sun- 
day service is a real worship period. 
This is partly due to a new arrangement 
whereby the congregation is divided, a 
special service being held for the chil- 
dren. 

Although no mission funds have been 
available this year for day schools, in 
many places these schools have been 
kept open by the generosity of friends 
and members of the church. The higher 
primary schools at Changshu and Cen- 
tral Church have prospered, having in- 
creased both students and fees. 


General Becomes Local Preacher 

General Wu Ching-piao, Commissioner 
of Defense of the Eastern Kiangsi prov- 
ince, China, received during the year a 
license as local preacher in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The -license was 
granted by the Kiukiang district con- 
ference. General Wu was formerly Com- 
missioner of Defense of Kiukiang, but 
his headquarters were recently moved to 
Nanchang. 

General Wu has been a professing 
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Christian for many years but only this 
last year did he join the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. He has been a very lib- 
eral giver to various missionary 
enterprises, principally the Rulison 
Girls’ School, the College Church Mis- 
sion in Jaochow, and famine relief work 
in Nanchang. General Wu has a 
daughter whose preliminary education 
was received in mission schools in 
China. She is now in college in Ameri- 
ca. The general expects to visit the 
United States in a few years when he 
retires. 


Chinese 
Preachers 


Four. young Chinese women, grad- 
uates of mission schools of the Metho- 
dist Hpiscopal Church, were licensed 
as local preachers of the Church by the 
district conference of the Hwangmei 
district and the North Kiangsi district. 
*They are the Misses Chen Pei-yin, Chang 
Feng-chen, Chu Shuh-chen and Chang 
Mei-yin. These young women have been 
given appointments under the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society for evangel- 
istic work in connection with middle, 
higher and lower primary schools in 
the two districts. 

“Think of the change that has taken 
place in fifty years,’ says Mr. Hoose. 
“Fifty years ago a woman seen alone 
upon the street was considered a bad 
woman. Now these young women go 
freely anywhere alone, or with their 
co-workers, are admitted in councils 
and are given responsibilities on com- 
mittees, and have their own supervising 
work to do, besides teaching and preach- 
jng. But the greatest thing they do, 
perhaps, is to live the Christian life 
among those whose lives are so unlike 
His. 

“The criticism of our Church in China 


Four Women are. Local 


has been that we are not getting the - 


mothers of the men. Get the mothers, 
the wives and daughters and you get 
the strength of opposition and supersti- 
tion, said one man to me. We are very 
keenly alive to the necessity of getting 
the women into our Church in this 
area, and for this reason we have more 
women local preachers. Some very 
noble, vital women are building the 
new and abundant life into the homes 
where the seat of superstition seems to 
be.” 
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Nanchang Academy—Reported By W. 
R. Johnson. 

Enrollment—The enrollment for the 
year 1924-25 on the basis of students 
enrolled for not less than two months 
was as follows: lower primary, 27; 


higher primary, 104; junior middle 
school, 165; and senior middle, 36; 
total 332. This total is slightly smaller 


than that of the previous year, due to 
the fact that there was less change in 
the student body at the winter vacation, 
the actual attendance for both autumn 
and spring semesters being higher than 
the corresponding figures for the 
previous year. 

Class Building and Church—About 
one-third of the necessary funds are in 
hand for the new class building. Ow- 
ing to the present low rate of exchange 
and the abnormally high price of brick, 
the latter due in part at least to famine 
conditions, this money has not been 
exchanged into local currency nor have 
building operations been begun, though 
possibly with this sum in hand and 
most of the remaining sum pledged, 
the school would have been justified in 
doing so, except for these abnormal 
conditions. Plans and specifications for 
the building are in hand, and it is 
hoped that operations may begin soon. 
The building is greatly needed because 
of the extreme congestion of the present 
buildings. Because of the local con- 
ditions referred to, the beginning of the 
church building is also delayed. 

Health Campaign—Numerous sets of 
health charts were used by the stu- 
dents for health lectures during the 
summer, following a number of lectures 
on health subjects in the school by the 
doctors of the Nanchang Hospital, Dr. 
I. Miller of Shanghai, and others. The 
school united with other organizations 
in a health campaign to a limited ex- 
tent during the spring semester. 

Popular School—A free evening 
school for the poor children of the 
neighborhood, taught by students and 
teachers of the Academy, has been 
opened with an attendance of more than 
forty. 

Daily Vacation Bible Schools— 
Twenty-nine students volunteered for 
the work of conducting Daily Vacation 
Bible Schools for six weeks during the 
summer of 1925. These boys conducted 
thirteen schools, enrolling 343 pupils, 
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153 of whom had had no previous school 
training. The work was ably done 
under the supervision of a Committee 
of pastors, of which Pastor Wu was 
chairman. 

Graduates—Diplomas were granted 
in June to 43 from the higher primary 
school, 23 from the junior middle school, 
and 2 from the four-year middle school 
course. Graduates of the full middle 
school course now number 47. Of these, 
4 have been graduated from American 
colleges, 8 are now in college in the 
United States, and 15 have attended 
or-are attending colleges in China, 5 
of these being in mission schools. Two 
graduates are studying for the ministry 
and 11 are in mission employ. 

Church Accessions—Thirty-five stu- 
dents from the Academy joined the 
Church during the year on probation, 
sixteen were baptized, and seven were 
received into full membership. One 
hundred fifty-four of the boys are pro- 
fessed Christians. The Christian work 
in the Institution, without doubt, suf- 
fered somewhat because of the added 
burdens of the famine relief work upon 
the staff; but it is gratifying to be 
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able to report these substantial acces- 
sions for the year. A considerable num- 
ker of the older boys help in outside 
Sunday school work on Sunday after- 
noons»being led in this work by several 
members of the Academy teaching staff. 


Medical Work in Favor 

Bishop L. J. Birney in a recent letter 
to Dr. George T. Blydenburgh of the 
Susan Toy Ensign Memorial Hospital, 
Nanchang, China, says, ‘Medical work 
is the particular form of our mission 
activity now in China, which has the 
confidence of the Chinese and against 
which there is practically no criticism. 
It is more valuable than it ever was in 
the way of a testimony of the real spirit 
and motives of our whole work.’ In 
addition to. the hospital mentioned, 
there is the splendid Water of ‘Life 
Hospital in Kiukiang, in charge of Dr. 
E. C. Perkins. The Woman’s Foreign, 
Missionary Society support also two 
hospitals, one in Kiukiang, the Elizabeth 
Skelton Danforth Hospital, the other in 
Nanchang, the Women’s and Children’s 
Hospital. 
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JAPAN AND KOREA 


The work in Japan was begun under the superintendency of Rev. Robert 
S. Maclay, who arrived there June 11, 1873. This work was incorporated in 
organic union in the Japan Methodist Church which was organized May, 1907. 
At the same time the status of the Methodist Episcopal Church as a co- 
operating agency in the evangelization of Japan was recognized. Our work 
among the Japanese is known as the Japan Mission Council of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

The work in Korea was begun in 1885, our first missionaries, Rev. 
H. G. Appenzeller and Rev. W. B. Scranton, M.D., arriving there in April 
and May respectively of that year. Rev. M. C. Harris was elected Missionary 
Bishop for Japan and Korea in 1904. He retired in 1916 and died in 1921. 
Rey. Herbert Welch was elected a Bishop in 1916, and assigned to residence 
in Seoul, where he now resides. Korea Conference and the Japan Mission 
Council now constitute the Seoul Episcopal Area. 
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THE SEOUL AREA 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


By 


BrsHor HERBERT WELCH 


The Methodist Episcopal work in 
Japan and ‘Korea has been so fully pre- 
sented in the accompanying reports that 
I need not dwell upon its details. 

I might quote what Dr. John R. Mott 
said on his recent notable visit, that he 
had received a more vivid sense of the 
limitless opportunity here than on his 
previous five visits put together; that 
he had a deeper realization of the 
urgency of the situation as now in the 
Japanese Empire. I might speak of the 
City of Tokyo, with 33,000 students in 
only four of its many universities, with 
more students in its higher schools than 
in all the British Isles. I might speak 
of the radical social propaganda, which 
in the whole Orient is affecting and 
seems bound to affect still further the 
thinking of the people—the intellectual 
unrest, the political unrest, the grow- 
ing sense of nationalism. 

But I confine myself to a few words 
on a more general theme—New Forms 
of Self-Denial Which Are Called for 
in Foreign Missions. By self-denial I 
mean not something trifling and tran- 
sient, but ‘a self-renunciation in favor 
of another. Foreign missions have 
always been a daring and heroic enter- 
prise, the most altruistic of the Church’s 
undertakings. Now this self-abnegation 
must take new forms. 

It must express itself through the 
fcreign missionary Boards by a rapid 
transfer of authority from the Central 
Office over to the fields. Every activity 
which does not relate to rallying the 
Church at home to the support of the 


work abroad will be canceled. In the 
holding of property, the use of ap- 
propriations and the adoption of 
policies, the foreign representative of 
the Church must be trusted. 

The old attitude of the Home Church 
itself must be modified. Terror and 
pity are no longer the prime motives 
to which ‘appeal should be made. A 
comfortable sense of superiority and a 
willingness to condescend to the “poor 
heathen” must give way to a frank 
recognition of the rights of humanity, 
and the attempt, humbly though con- 
fidently, to impart to less privileged 
peoples what we, by no merit of our 
own, have received. 

New sacrifices are demanded of the 
missionaries. They no longer go out 
in many mission lands to be the oracles 
of ignorant masses or the supervisors 
of large groups of obedient helpers or 
the leaders of backward nations. The 
watchword now must be not “leader- 
ship” but ‘service,’ not “command” 
but the subordination of service. In 
a deeper sense than ever before they 
must stand among the people, as Christ 
stood, to be the servants of all. It is 
when they have sacrificed and suffered 
for the people to whom they go that 
they gain power. 

Honor to the pioneers for their bold- 
ness, their patience in suffering,. their 
endurance of hardships! The load of 
those who follow them in these more 
civilized days is not easier but more 
difficult. Yet it shall be even fuller 
of the power of God! 
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Japan, a Challenge to the 
United States! 
This challenge is not along martial 
lines but addressed to a _ professedly 
Christian nation: .urging that it 
demonstrate its Christian character by 
approximating more closely to the 
principles that are supposed to be the 


governing ideals of a truly Christian 
civilization. 

A practical application of these ideals 
to international relationships is not 
too much to ask of a nation founded 
by those who were in quest of real re- 
ligious freedom. To extend the helping 
hand to other lands in the spirit of the 
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Master ought to be our country’s glory. 
Is Japan expecting too much in this 
direction? 


Social Unrest 

Political conditions in the Empire 
are not altogether satisfactory for there 
seems to be not a little unrest, though 
it may be difficult for an outsider to 
gauge just what the trend of affairs is. 
Material conditions have increasing in- 
fluence on the political situation. Fi- 
nancially there has been no little stress 
and strain, though business is slowly 
improving, as is indicated by the grad- 
ually rising value of the yen. The 
question of unemployment has _ been, 
and still is, very serious. It is one of 
the signs of the great change that has 
come over industrial Japan that a new 
word has been coined to represent “the 
unemployed.” 

The whole social fabric of the nation 
has undergone a very marked change 
and the working classes are feeling it 
very keenly; as the “warrior class” 
(samurai) felt the results of the revolu- 
tion in their situation sixty years ago. 
The labor movement iS very definitely 
here but the government has a careful 
eye and a firm hand on all its activities 
and questionable utterances (from the 
government standpoint) are speedily 
silenced. Just a few days ago an at- 
tempt was made by ‘peasants and 
workers” to form a Proletarian party, 
but the police were on hand in full 
force. The final result, after no little 
confusion and not a few arrests, was a 
constitution that has been designated 
as of “an innocuous variety,’ that is, 
with all the ‘red’ eliminated. How- 
ever, despite repression, the rank and 
file are bound to have their hopes and 
ambitions expressed in some form and 
the sad fact is that comparatively little 
has been done to help them up and on- 
ward by bringing the Gospel to them 
in their need. 

Military Training — Moreover, the 
question of military training enforced 
in the schools is by no means settled in 
spite of what the government con- 
sidered definite decisions. No little 
agitation has recently been aroused by 
the government’s strict surveillance 
over students who opposed such train- 
ing. Just now an instance of “how it 
works” has been manifest in the city 
of Otaru where the military instructor 
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in a commercial college endeavored to 
show the “spiritual” character of the 
instruction he is imparting by a hypo- 
thetical case of a destructive uprising 
of socialists and Koreans,—considered 
as rank enemies of the Hmpire,—should 
a severe earthquake bring confusion. 
Naturally the Koreans living in that 
city, and there are many Koreans now 
in different parts of Japan, rose in in- 
dignation and supported by organized 
labor made a stir that has been echoed 
in many of the higher institutions of 
learning throughout the Hmpire. 


The Eschaton Act 


Then, one of our missionaries writes: 
“We suffer to a degree from the Jap- 
anese Exclusion Law. Among the in- 
telligent younger class there is a dis- 
tinct anti-American spirit. Every day’s 
delay in remedying the Japan-American 
situation works against the presentation 
of the Gospel message.” 

From a different part of the Empire 
another writes: “The American im- 
migration law proved a great hindrance 
during the latter half of 1924 and its 
evil influence has not greatly lessened. 
The action of the American Congress 
was a great shock to the Japanese 
people and led them to look at the 
West with new and critical eyes. The 
survey was not reassuring. Indian 
leaders, like Tagore, have visited Japan 
repeatedly in recent years and harped 
on the inferiority of the Western Civ- 
ilization and the superiority of the 
culture of the East, but had not met 
with a favorable response on the part 
of the Japanese people. Now the great 
majority of the Japanese have changed; 
they have come to agree largely with 
the Indians. The materialistic trend 
and the imperialistic tendencies of the 
West are delineated in many papers 
and magazines.” 

“The headlines in our leading daily 
a few days ago proclaimed the fact 
that America leads the world in crime 
and quoted fully the Saturday Evening 
Post. It is impossible for the people 
not to associate these things with Chris- 
tianity. Buddhist and other ultra-pa- 
triotic lecturers declaim about the 
failure of Christianity as judged by its 
product in the West. The weak show- 
ing of the Mission Boards, notably the 
American Board and ours, affects the 
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church people. Since the Boards are 
failing they are led to deduce that 
Christianity is weakening abroad. The 
atmosphere is thus far from hopeful. 
The Japanese Church has chosen this 
unpropitious time to achieve full self- 
support for its Mission Board and this 
increases the financial burden of the 
churches to the point of breaking.” 


Above All, Christ 

Despite the above it seems evident 
that there is, religiously, a forward 
movement under way. Not a few of the 
leaders in Christian circles realize that 
a new spiritual dynamic is sorely 
needed. As one of the most prom- 
inent of their number said a while ago: 
“We need to study the way the dis- 
ciples obtained power on the day of 
Pentecost. We ought to advance in the 
game spirit with which the early dis- 
ciples waited for the fulfillment of the 
Lord’s promise.” 

So in the midst of all her problems, 
Japan’s greatest need today is a full 
knowledge of Christ; His thoughts; 
His purposes; His will for her, as a 
part of the great family of our heavenly 
Father, and our duty at home is to help 
her in every way we can to attain 
unto this true knowledge. As another 
of their workers has said: “The time 
to depend upon Foreign Mission Boards 
and missionaries has already passed. 
Indeed the progress of the Church 
must depend, not upon outside influence 
and assistance, but on the perfect co- 
operation of pastor and people. Of 
course any one will gladly accept assist- 
ance from abroad; it is an encourage- 
ment to us, but if the main body of the 
Church itself does not possess the 
evangelistic spirit it does not show real 
life.”’ 

We surely should be thankful to see 
the Church in Japan getting on its feet, 
ready to walk—if only it will walk 
close to Christ, in His very footsteps, 
and we shall find full opportunity to 
aid the work in many ways for a long 
time to.come if we do it in a spirit of 
brotherly helpfulness. 


Movement For Self-Support 

The Japan Methodist Church has only 
two conferences, with a total of sixteen 
districts, three of which are outside of 
Japan proper, in Loo Choo, Korea and 
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Manchuria. Our Mission has work 
within the bounds of nine of these dis- 
tricts. During the year much real work 
has been done and some definite ad- 
vance registered. Much thought and 
effort has been expended on the self- 
support movement already referred to 
This movement, inaugurated about two 
years ago, has some very strenuous 
advocates who urged the calling of a 
special session of the General Con- 
ference this year for the consideration 
of a proper plan. This failed to carry 
in the West Conference this. spring. 
Then a special committee was called 
by the Mission Board, representing as 
far as possible all parts of the Church, 
which met in Shizuoka. 

This committee prepared a plan for 
the accomplishment of the financial in- 
dependence of their Mission Board, so 
far as foreign aid is concerned, to take 
effect from the first of April, 1926. With 
the understanding, however, that while 
annual grants-in-aid from the aiding 
Mission Boards in America shall cease 
at that time, a special grant of 50,000 
yen from each Board shall be a sort of 
“setting up” gift, mainly to be used for 
property, to help the weaker churches 
get on their feet. This, however, did 
not suit the “strenuous” brethren, so 
they presented a more drastic proposal 
at the recent session of the Tokyo Dis- . 
trict Conference, with the thought of 
passing it around for general adoption 
if approved there, but to'their intense 
disappointment not quite one-third of. 
the members present favored it and the 
minority showed their grief (?) by 
leaving the conference immediately. 
Probably their plan would have fallen 
short of even a one-third vote in most 
of the other District Conferences. 

However, a genuine advance toward 
self-support we all rejoice to see. It is 
only a question of the method, and of 
the spirit behind the method employed. 
If it is evident that the move is based 
on a real spiritual prosperity and in- 
dicates an increased devotion to Christ 
and the interests of His Kingdom it 
will be a cause for great thanksgiving. 
Bishop Uzaki and the Secretary of their 
Board, Rev. D. Hatano, are surely 
working devotedly along the right line. 

But this move, no matter how 
speedily it may succeed, will not re- 
lease our Board of Foreign Missions 
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from its responsibilities in this field. 
The educational work, will go on as be- 
fore and the evangelistic work of our 
missionaries should be increased rather 
than curtailed, especially along lines of 
institutional work in the cities and of 
country-side evangelization. The Japan 
Methodist Church cannot reach out to 
the unoccupied regions in the country 
until it has attained a more substantial 
financial standing. The struggle for 
self-support, apparently, will be a heavy 
drain on its resources for years to 
come. Hence the evangelist from 
abroad will find a wide field, if he is 
ready to enter it in the spirit of 
brotherly cooperation. 


EVANGELISTIC WORK 


In presenting the evangelistic work 
we follow the method of reporting by 
stations; of which there are eleven if 
Hakodate is included, but which has 
not been occupied by a representative 
of our Board since 1907. Once or twice 
we thought we were going to be able 
to reestablish our work there but failed 
to do so. This has left the ladies of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
as the only representatives of our 
progress, despite the difficulties in the 
Church in that port city. 

As a whole, our missionaries report 
progress despite the difficulties in the 
way, but all re-echo the distress caused 
by the decrease in funds, thus putting 
a check on any aggressive effort. 


Sapporo 

This is our northernmost station. In 
the center of the Hokkaido it offers a 
fine field for our work and the Rev. and 
Mrs. W. A. Ihde have wrought faith- 
fully there during the year, while still 
students of the language. Besides the 
charge of four centers of work outside 
of Sapporo they have had many Bible 
classes and taught some in the Uni- 
versity and other schools, while Mrs. 
Thde’s musical gifts have opened doors 
of special opportunity. The activities 
connected with Wesley Hall also add 
largely to opportunities for service 
among the students in Sapporo. 


Hirosaki 

This ig the northernmost station on 
the main island. It has had changes 
in its personnel this year. Mr. and 
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Mrs. Shacklock have returned home on 
furlough and Dr. and Mrs. C. W. 
Iglehart have returned to their post, 
While the Rev. and Mrs. T. T. Brum- 
baugh have come to reinforce the work. 

The event of the year was the cele- 
bration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the beginning of Christian evangel- 
ization in the city of Hirosaki and all 
this region. There was a very interest- 
ing service held on Saturday morning, 
October 8, and Methodists from that 
section came from distant parts of the 
Hmpire to take part in it. The Rev. 
K. Gosaka, who was one of the very 
earliest pastors and who had served at 
the commencement of things there with 
the late Bishop Honda, was one of those 
who came from a great distance after 
more than thirty years of absence from 
his native place. Lunch was served in 
the Boys’ School (The Too-Gijiku), 
where congratulatory speeches were in 
order, and evening dinner at the Girls’ 
School. It was very much like an “Old 
Home Week.” Sunday was a great day. 
Mr. Kosaka preached and then Bishop 
Uzaki baptized one hundred young 
folks; thirty-two from the Girls’ School: 
and sixty-eight from the Boys’ School; 
a fine instance of the efficiency of the 
educational evangel. 

In connection with the Hirosaki cel- 
ebration a fine volume of historical re- 
cords was issued and one very interest- 
ing fact is that there are one hundred 
and eleven names of workers that have 
gone forth from this one church—a 
record not equalled by many churches 
in any land in proportion to the length 
of time they have been active. 

Sunday afternoon many went out to 
a large village nearby, Fujisaki, to 
assist at the dedication of a new church 
building, a very neat and_ suitable 
modern structure, given by one of the 
families of the town as a commemora- 
tion of the golden wedding of the father 
and mother and the silver wedding of 
the son. It was the writer’s privilege 
to be present at the dedication of the 
former building thirty-eight years: be- 
fore, on his first visit to that place. 
From Hirosaki aS a center, work is 
carried on in the northern section of 
the island. 


Sendai f 
This is the station about half way 
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from Hirosaki to Tokyo. Our mission- 
ary resident there writes (S. R. Luthy): 
“Tn spite of difficulties and limited means 
the work of this district has moved 
forward. One man was retired and 
his churches attached to another man’s 
field. Also by increase in self-support 
and outside work by the missionary in 
charge, we have come through the year 
with a very small deficit. The Japanese 
brethren have seemingly reinforced 
their spiritual lives because of these 
difficulties. At the recent District meet- 
ing the reports showed a marked in- 
crease in baptisms, membership and 
church attendance. Ways and means 
of self-support were planned. Much 
time was given to prayer. All seemed 
anxious that the spiritual life of the 
churches become more vital. They 
asked that more workers be given, 
carrying out their larger program.” Mr. 
Luthy also speaks of study classes con- 
ducted in the Mission home by himself 
and Mrs. Luthy and by him at Fu- 
kushima, two hours distant by train. 
Also referring to the value of the 
Sunday school work he says: “Other 
religions are rapidly adopting the Chris- 
tian way of leading children to their 
faith, but they seem to lack the appeal 
that grips.” He also stresses the op- 
portunity and need for social service, 
the church under his care in Sendai 
offering special advantages for such 
work. 


Tokyo 

The work of this section was divided 
at the last Council meeting, and though 
Dr. Heckelman was given full time 
teaching in Aoyama Gakuin he was also 
asked to look after the Mission’s evan- 
gelistic work in the city limits, while 
the work outside the city was added 
to the Yokohama station. The Asa- 
kusa charge, which was our main point 
of work in the city, has become self- 
supporting this year, but it is 
hoped to open institutional work 
there as the field is very needy and 
offers large opportunity. In fact there 
are many places where such work could 
be started to great advantage were the 
means in hand to do it. 


Yokohama 


THis station comprises the work of 
our Mission in Kanagawa and Saitama 
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Prefectures: the former being the 
eastern end and the latter the north- 
western section of the extensive Tokai 
District. At one of the five points for 
which we are responsible, the large 
town of Kumagae, a fire swept off about 
one fourth of the place last May. The 
church and parsonage were a total loss, 
as there was no insurance. The pastor 
and family also lost everything. 
Through the generosity of friends a 
small parsonage has been erected, one 
room of which serves as the chapel 
until such time as the funds can be 
feund for the erection of a suitable 
church. It would seem that here also 
the financial loss is to prove a spiritual 
gain as there has been a pronounced 
increase of interest since the new 
building is in use. 
_ At another point, Hodogaya, in the 
suburbs of Yokohama, the little house 
on a back alley that had been used for 
a preaching place, was exchanged for a 
very prominent building on the main 
street, providentially vacant, and act- 
ing as a constant advertisement of the 
work. The increase in rent and ex- 
pense for outfit to render the house 
available was likewise met by the kind- 
ness of friends, for the Mission had 
no funds. The results have justified 
the change, for the Sunday school has 
doubled in attendance and also the 
audiences at services. Eleven young 
people were recently baptized and we 
hope to see a live church built up in 
this community. 

The Canadian Church occupies the 


other important points in the Tokai 
District. 
The work of reconstruction has 


moved forward all too slowly in this 
devastated Tokyo-Yokohama ~ region, 
thcugh there is marked progress. Two 
new churches have been dedicated in 
Yokohama, thanks to the funds received 
from the Mother Churches for re- 
construction purposes, and the central 
church, Hoari Cho, is to have the 
ceremony of the laying of its corner 
stone on the 20th of December. Tokyo 
as a whole has made more rapid re- 
covery, but the larger churches are not 
yet rebuilt. Despite the aid from 
abroad this building program is a seri- 
ous strain on their diminished re- 
sources, thus rendering the self-support 
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problem exceedingly difficult 
section. : 

Central Japan is mainly occupied by 
the Methodist Church, South, so far as 
our work is concerned, so we must go 
at least 650 miles to the borders of the 
field worked by our next stations, in 
Kyushiu. 


in this 


Nagasaki 


This is our oldest station on this 
island. The absence of the Rev. and Mrs. 
Scott and the Rev. and Mrs. Krider, 
on furlough, has laid heavy burdens on 
those who remained. The Rev. R. EH. 
West, in charge, writes: “On account 
of the cut the two charges of Omura 
and Haiki had to unite under one 
pastor. The pastor lives in Omura and 
the Haiki preaching place is occupied 
by an earnest layman who has helped 
a-great deal in keeping the work going. 
In spite of the fact that the pastor has 
had to divide his attention between the 
two places the year has not been with- 
out its gains. By dint of economy it 
has been possible to carry on all the 
former activities at Akunoura. This 
institutional work is in the vicinity 
of the Mitsubishi shipbuilding works. 
It ministers chiefly to the workmen, and 
the financial depression of the past year 
has been reflected in the decreased at- 
tendance at the kindergarten and the 
night school.” 


Fukuoka 

Because of the absence of the Rev. and 
Mrs. R. S. Spencer on furlough the 
work of the Fukuoka station was cared 
for by his father, the Rev. D. S. Spen- 
cer, from Kumamoto, who reports that 
the work at “Hakata is improving, the 
membership growing in numbers, in in- 
terest in their church and in self- 
support, and spiritual import. Maebara 
lost its. pastor in June, he deciding to 
go as a missionary to the Japanese in 
Brazil, and hence we have no regular 
pastor at this place. Our son, R. S. 
Spencer, since his return from furlough, 
has acted as pastor. Tsuyasaki is gen- 
uine country work, covering many 
villages, and is steadily improving if 
slowly. In this large county a faithful 
man is bringing results.” 


Kumamoto 
As to this point Dr. D. S. Spencer 
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writes: “No changes worthy of note 
have occurred in the work of this 
station in 1925. No points have been 
dropped but no new work has been 
taken up, because of the cut, though 
a number of places have been opened to 
us and ought to be entered immediately. 
At Yatsushiro there has been a steady 
growth and at Hitoyoshi there has been 
increased attention resulting in new 
life and additions. Our success in 
securing a place of worship in the 
center of the city—a rented building— 
has proven an advantage, and the little 
group of members there are now paying 
approximately 50 per cent of the cost 
ot this work. Because of opposition on 
the part of certain individuals in the 
First Methodist Church of this city, 
Kumamoto, the successful Mission work 
being carried on here is for the time 
in abeyance. Here, as elsewhere in 
towns where a church has made a fair 
start, the fight now is on for self- 
support, and with this object before 
them the members often lose sight of 
every other of the Church’s interests. 
My contact with teachers of Middle 
Schools and the Fifth College, with the 
young men in the banks, and with 
the student class generally, has gone 
on as usual and must be noted as en- 
couraging.” This last despite the anti- 
American spirit previously referred to. 


Kagoshima 


From the Rev. EH. R. Bull’s very full 
report we cull the following items: 

Just about the time of Columbus, 
Xavier sailed into this beautiful bay. 
The stone Xavier Church in this city 
establishes this fact in Japanese his- 
tory. The faith which he inspired has 
endured at times through fire and 
flame, the details rivalling those ex- 
perienced in Nero’s day. 'Their work 
still goes on. On the other hand there 
are about 730 Protestants in the city. 

For the students of the government 
schools of the city we have a Glee Club, 


two night schools, enrolling about 
sixty, clubs for girls, teachers, and 
others. <A half dozen street Sunday 


schools complete the list. 

The First Methodist Church leads the 
District in every way. Its new con- 
crete building has been in use since 
Christmas, 1923, but the members groan 
under the heavy debt, requiring ten 
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per cent interest. They have confidence 
that the money will come from America 
and relieve them. The Second Church 
of the city met until recently in the 
home of the missionary. It now rents 
a small place for meeting, and yet 
there are seven or eight meetings a 
week in the missionary’s home: also 
at telephone headquarters for ‘Hello 
Girls” and at the county hospital for 
the nurses. 

He also reports progress at the out- 
lying charges, where the pastors are 
doing faithful work and seeing en- 
couraging results. A movie machine 
serves to draw the crowds and helps to 
impress the Bible stories and advances 
the work of temperance. 

Newspaper evangelism has furnished 
many new inquirers, who have asked 
for literature and books explaining 
Christianity. Hefurther says: “NEEDS. 
I would write this in capital letters. 
We need a home and sorely. We have 
moved twice since January (written in 
October) and are greatly embarrassed 
ut times because of living in the same 
yard with strong Buddhists. We were 
compelled to accept this home until the 
end of our second period of service, in 
the summer of 1926.” 


Loo Choo District 


The residence in Loo Choo has been 
abandoned but the work is carried on 
from Kagoshima by Mr. Bull, who is 
superintendent of this purely mission 
district. These islands are 369 miles 
south of Kagoshima and have a pop- 
ulation of 571,565. The first missionary, 
Bettelheim by name, came here before 
Perry came to Japan, and set a light 
which has been kept burning ever since, 
that is, for eighty years. — 

The work is evangelistic. The nearest 
Protestant school is 485 miles distant, 
and the nearest Methodist gchool is 
much farther away. Medical work has 
never been attempted here in any perma- 
nent form. The Protestant Church on 
three out of the 53 islands numbers 
about 2,000. 

As to buildings, Methodism is far be- 
hind. The Northern Baptists have con- 
crete buildings in Naha and Shuri and 
a wooden building at Itoman. We have 
three wooden buildings but two in very 
bad condition. Naha needs a building 
very greatly. Mr. Bull further says: 
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“Self-support. We are far from where 
we ought. to be in Japan, but our record 
is worse in Loo Choo. The payments 
on salaries for five churches range 
from 43 yen per month to 13 yen per 
month, raised by three churches in ad- 
dition to the assessments for the con- 
nectional causes of the Church, for- 
warded to Tokyo.” 

Wherever the representative of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary, or Mr. 
Bull, as District Superintendent, goes, 
the schools and homes are open in a 
way unknown in Japan proper. The 
picture machine draws crowds and the 
Gospel message gets a good hearing by 
this isolated crowd of youth. They 
crane their necks for a glimpse of the 
broader world. They live a Robinson 
Crusoe life and a foreigner’s face is as 
strange to them as to Crusoe. The labors 
ot the three faithful Bible women of 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety are great factors in pointing these 
young people to schools as well as in 
uplifting the women in all the charges. 

The six preachers labor at a dis- 
advantage. Their newspapers come 
late; their privileges are few, and 
hardships many. Many times Mr. Bull 
has seen two weeks’ supply of news- 
papers suddenly arrive at the door, at 
times badly soiled by the sea water 
showing that a delayed steamer had at 
last reached port. Good lecturers and 
good music are at a premium. Ogu- 
suku Kengi, once a candidate for the 
Methodist ministry, has just been elected 
to the House of Peers, and he will up- 
lift the Naha church with his vision 
of a broader life; but such folks are 
few. 


Seoul 


This station is the center of Korea 
District of the West Conference of the 
Japan Methodist Church. The Rey. F. 
H. Smith is missionary and district 
superintendent. He reports: “This dis- 
trict includes the work among the Jap- 
anese living in Korea and Manchuria. 
The chief centers from Fusan to Harbin 
have been occupied and suitable prop- 
erty has been secured in all the older 
and larger stations. The district in- 
cludes six fully self-supporting churches, 
twelve aided churches and seventeen 
other places which are regularly visited. 
Your missionary has been superinten- 
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dent of this district for the past ten 
years and gives most of his time and 
effort to its administration and de- 
velopment. The past year has been 
the most difficult in the twenty years 
of the history of this work. In spite of 
this the pastors and people have worked 
faithfully and some progress has been 
made; 138 baptisms were registered, as 
compared with 153 reported last year. 

The cut in the appropriations reduced 
the grant for this district from $1,900 to 
$1,200. The evangelist at Taiden had 
to be dismissed and all the travel greatly 
curtailed. The annual trip to Manchuria 
had to be omitted so the churches up 
there in that lonely section have had no 
help. The subsidy from our Board for 
five churches was exhausted by the 15th 
of September, but personal friends sent 
enough money to sustain the work until 
the end of the year. 

Under the circumstances Mr. Smith 
has been able to give more time to 
music and other types of activity. At 
conference time and three times since 
then he has crossed the straits to Japan 
proper for concerts and recitals, and to 
assist the churches there. Such con- 
certs have usually proved very profitable 
financially for the churches giving them. 

The Seoul Night School has had the 
poorest year in its history, as the num- 
ber of those wishing to learn English 
has much decreased. Mr. Smith has 
had other good opportunities to teach 
or speak at important government 
schools and has found a number of 
earnest Christians in them all. 

Government relations have been very 
pleasant during the year. There has 
been opportunity to assist somewhat in 
the founding of a new leper hospital, 
and there are minor negotiations of 
some sort almost every day. During 
the winter Mr. Smith acted as chairman 
of the union charity committee which 
collected and expended more than 
10,000 yen. 

EDUCATIONAL 


Aoyama Gakuin 

This institution has continued its 
excellent work under serious handicaps. 
The temporary sheds have had to be 
used for all school activities through- 
out the year, but the work has gone 
forward in excellent shape. With 
about 2,000 students in the three de- 
partments the several faculties have 
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found full scope for all their energies. 

In addition there are about 1,000 
girls and young women in attendance 
at the Aoyama Jo Gakuin. These two 
groups form a fine student body and 
offer great opportunities for a 
definite Christian education. The new 
building of the Jo Gakuin was dedicated 
on the 16th of November and thus the 
work of that institution has been greatly 
facilitated, for the structure is sub 
stantial—reinforced concrete, and ex- 
cellently equipped. 

Buildings of the same style for the 
College and Academy are well under 
way so that from next year these de- 
partments of the Gakuin will be 
equipped for more effective service. 
The theological department will con- 
tinue to use the barracks and. suffer the 
many inconveniences thereby entailed. 

One notable change has been made 
this year. The Bible Sthool for Women 
has been united with the Theological 
School in classroom work so that it is 
a definite step in coeducation, and thus 
far it has worked out very satisfactorily. 
It is expected that this plan will con- 
tinue. 

The arrangement by which the two 
institutions, the Jo Gakuin and the 
Gakuin proper, have been united under 
one general management has been com- 
pleted but that does not mean coeduca- 
tion, as the schools are in separate 
buildings and doing their work in 
separate classes. However, it is a move 
in the right direction and makes for 
economy and efficiency. The same 
special teachers can serve both schools 
and there are united activities that can 
be carried on, especially in church 
work. 


Chinzei Gakuin 

The proposed purchase of a new site 
for this important institution on the 
outskirts of Nagasaki, so that it will 
have better opportunity for growth, has 
at last been realized in spite of very 
decided opposition on the part of the 
Mayor and certain elements in the 
city. The problem will now be to so 
arrange the finances as to enable the 
school to move to its new site as speedily 
as possible. There are many problems 
involved but the chief one has been 
settled in the purchase of the ground. 
The work of the school has gone for- 
ward without interruption, though 
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under difficulties in view of the neces- 
sity of using temporary buildings. 


To-o Gijiku 

The work of our missionaries in 
Hirosaki is largely given to this school 
with its interesting history. The year 
has been one of real progress and the 
gradual development of the school with 
the necessity of adding the needed 
classes to bring it up to the full stan- 
dard of a middle-school has not only in- 
volved hard work but also added ex- 
pense so that the school stands in need 
of special aid. 5 

The report of the anniversary of the 
Hirosaki Church already given is one 
evidence of the valuable results from 
the efforts that have been made for 
the upbuilding of this institution. The 
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earnest and able principal, Dr. Sasa- 
mori, reported that he had to refuse 
some of those who desired to be hap- 
tized with the others on that memorable 
day, as he did not consider them to 
be yet far enough advanced in their 
knowledge of the Way. 

It is not in the province of this re- 
port to describe the work of the in- 
stitutions under the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society, but it should be 
borne in mind that their five well 
equipped schools of higher grade, at 
Hakodate, Hirosaki, Aoyama, Fukuoka 
and Nagasaki are doing a great work 
for the uplift of the womanhood of 
Japan. Great praise is due these ladies 
for the efficiency and faithfulness with 
which their work is carried on. They 
have toiled well during the years. 


KOREA CONFERENCE 


ComMPILeD By Dr. J. D. VANBUSKIRK 


General 

In some ways the past year has been 
one of the hardest years of the work in 
Korea, but signs of promise are not 
wanting. Korea-Chosen-Land of the 
Dawn, is but at the dawn of the bright 
day. In the shadows of the hard times, 
general unrest, calamitous floods, and 
discouragement of the people—made no 
less by a “cut” in the mission budget— 
it would be easy to lose heart, but we 
see the light in the Eastern skies 
shining unmistakably clear. 
working in Korea to build up a people 
for Himself, and the Church and the 
Christian people are stronger than ever 
before; they have borne heavier 
burdens with courage and they realize 
“God is with us.” 

Material progress has continued 
almost unabated, though western firms 
have had rather difficult problems to 
meet; the adverse exchange has put 
western goods at a serious handicap. 
But there are more and better auto- 
mobiles in use now than a year ago, 
the proportion of “Fords” is appreciably 
reduced. Road building goes on apace. 
The railroad mileage has been increased 
a little and more lines are projected or 
actually in} process of construction. The 
cities show more large, modern business 
houses. But it is only fair to say that 
the Koreans’ share in these material 
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things is not in proportion to their 
number. Many of them feel these are 
signs of economic exploitation rather 
than of progress for their own people. 


Land Question 

It is also current opinion that the 
Koreans are losing control of the land. 
Some claim that most of the good 
farming land is already out of their 
control, though the deeds may be yet 
in Korean names. Much land is in the 
control of various development and 
irrigation companies, as well as of 
private Japanese, and a great deal of 
that in Korean names is heavily mort- 
gaged with poor prospects of paying off 
the indebtedness. This and the realiza- 
tion that commerce, government and 
education are also largely in other 
hands, result in widespread discourage- 
ment. 


Floods and Drought 


We reported last year widespread 
damage to crops by floods and droughts. 
Some regions had early floods and then 
later drought; other sections of the 
country had so little rain after the rice 
was transplanted that the crop was not 
worth harvesting. Fortunately other 
sections had good crops, so famine was 
unknown. This past summer some 
parts of Korea were again visited with 
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disastrous floods. Thousands of fam- 
ilies lost everything, and even yet are 
living in dugouts. As a result, the 
winter finds them in desperate need of 
food, fuel, and clothing. The churches 
in Seoul used funds they usually spend 
‘for Christmas celebrations for relief of 
the flood sufferers. Christmas is usually 
a time of great celebrations with much 
decoration of buildings and presents to 
Sunday school children and church 
folks. But this year the spirit of Christ 
was manifested in giving to the needy 
all around. This cannot fail to have its 
effect for good, both for the Christian 
Church and the people. 


High Cost of Living 

We thought last year that prices had 
reached their peak. But the cost of 
living has gone still higher. The “In- 
dex Number for Necessities’ is now 


300 where for last year it was 279." 


Wages have not only not increased, 
the average is 3 per cent less than last 
year. Under the marketing conditions 
in Korea the farmers are not much 
helped by the high prices; they pay 
high for their purchases and _ their 
surplus crops cannot be sold to the best 
advantage. So all alike share in the 
hard times. 


Unrest 

The time of unrest reported last year 
is not past. “Hard Times” is a suffi- 
cient explanation, but there is more 
than this. There are agitators, and the 
influence, direct or indirect, of Bol- 
shevism is apparent. The censor fre- 
quently suppresses issues of newspapers 
and magazines for publishing ‘articles 
injurious to public peace and order.” 
One of the leading Korean newspapers 
was suppressed for about three months, 
and some of its staff have been brought 
to trial ang some have fled the country. 
There have been some serious strikes 
in schools—it is the students, not la- 
borers, who go on strikes in Korea. 
These facts are only mentioned to show 
the unrest, not to discuss or judge the 
merits of the case. 

Christianity has not been free from 
opposition. The most frank expression 
of this, was a move on the part of young 
men in Seoul to actively oppose the 
Sunday school demonstration planned 
during the Convention in October. The 
police suppressed their active op- 
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position, but it was made very apparent. 
Magazine attacks on Christianity in 
particular, and religion in general, con- 
tinue as last year. Public meetings 
have been disturbed by radicals among 
the young men. In one meeting, held 
in one of our churches, police inter- 
ference was required to control the dis- 
turbers and permit the lectures to con- 
tinue. 

So far as we know, there has been 
no considerable anti-foreign or anti- 
missionary movement in Korea. There 
were some local outbreaks last year 
that for a time looked threatening. 
None of these affected our own Church 
much, and we now hear little of such 
trouble. The Korean church has been 
spared a Fundamentalist-Modernist con-— 
troversy, though there has been a good 
deal of discussion of the religious 
questions that have disturbed other 
lands. 


The “Cut” 

The “Cut” has been in some respects 
the hardest thing of the year, but it 
has not been without some compensa- 
tions. It has not spelled disaster for 
our work, and we do. not expect it to 
do so. Though the hardships be many 
and the progress delayed, the end is 
sure, for God is with us. 

The appropriation for operating Bud- 
get in 1924 was $77,793.50; for 1925 it 
was $45,250.00, a cut of a little more 
than 40 per cent. Owing to the low 
exchange value of the yen, we figured 
its value at 42 cents instead of 50 cents 
as normally. This estimated gain in 
exchange is allowed us to make a Bud- 
get of 107,738.00 yen for 1925 compared 
to 155,587.00 yen for 1924, or a “cut” of 
a little over 30 per cent. This 30 per 
cent was distributed to the work as fol- 
lows: Medical work, average cut 44 
per cent; Evangelistic work, cut 30 per 
cent; Educational work total was cut 
35 per cent, but all primary schools 
were taken off the budget and one of 
the high schools put on “outside 
sources,” so the schools retained on the 
budget were cut only 27 per cent; there 
were certain items such as taxes, in- 
surance, interest, and designated gift 
adjustment that had to remain at ap- 
proximately the 1924 figures. This re- 
duction meant serious curtailment at 
all points and impaired the work in 
many ways. But the Korean church 
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rallied to prevent disaster by assuming 
a heavier share of the load. Very few 
pastors have been lost to the work, and 
the schools have been saved by in- 
creasing local support by sacrifices on 
the part of teachers, and by “Restore 
Cut” gifts from the homeland church. 
The following paragraphs from the dis- 
trict reports will make this clear and 
reveal the spirit of the Korean church. 
They will be an answer to many in- 
quiries. 


Yi Chun District 


The most noteworthy achievement of 
the year has been the assumption of 
full self-support by four circuits. The 
accomplishment was not made without 
great prayer, effort and sacrifice. One 
young man set the example by doing 
without Sunday morning breakfast and 
giving that amount in addition to his 
regular contribution. Others followed 
his example. At Kalmi with only four- 
teen men to contribute and with the 
women so poor that their contributions 
consisted of handfuls of rice, two-thirds 
of the cut made in mission appropriation 
was pledged. Judged by ability to give, 
this surpasses anything on the district. 
All of the other circuits have made 
similar advances over the amount con- 
tributed last year. But Kwangju was 
in the territory devastated by the sum- 
mer floods, and was thus rendered un- 
able to meet its obligations. From July 
to December provisions for helping this 
circuit were secured from outside 
sources. 


Chemulpo District 


Floods, hail, and drought have in 
succession brought three near-famine 
years to this district; when to this was 
added the cut of forty per cent in the 
mission appropriation, it was found to 
be impossible to continue all of the 
salaries and two of the circuits were 
united under one pastor. Coming as it 
does at a time when we had felt we 
must enter some new fields, it was a 
severe blow. Among the numerous 
islands, nominally a part of this dis- 
trict, is one with about eight hundred 
families, none of whom are Christian. 
Having no other way of preaching the 
gospel to these people it was resolved 
at District Conference that we must 
even in our own difficulties seek to help 
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them. Nearly three hundred yen was 
pledged to secure a building and send 
a worker there. 


Haiju District 
At the market village of Tak Yung 


Tai we have a three year old group — 


of enthusiastic Christians pleading for 
a leader to be sent ’to them. Fifteen li 
(5 miles) from there is another new 
group, without a baptized Christian 
among them, which has built its own 
little house of worship. In this little 
church the district superintendent re- 
ceived nine probationers on his last 
It would make for progress to 
make Tak Yung Tai the residence of a 
pastor for a new circuit with five 
preaching places and thus reduce the 
size of the present Haiju, East Circuit, 
which has now eleven churches. How- 
ever, when we came to the Redistribu- 
tion meeting we found that there was 
nothing to do but to take a cut of 40 
per cent on the evangelistic budget. So 
instead of being able to make this for- 
ward step we have been compelled to 
take a backward step by leaving the 
Kangnyung circuit without a preacher 
in charge. 


Kongju District 

After Conference last year, the large 
Nonsan Circuit was divided. Under 
the new _ leadership the churches, 
especially Ryunsan and Anchun, took 
on new life, but because of shortage of 
funds the circuits must be reunited. 
Pastor Cho of Nonsan will do good work 
there without question, but with nine 
churches to look after he cannot give 
any church the attention it ought to 
have. Not only this, but two other 
already large circuits will probably 
have to be united so that the pastors 
can live. In other words, Methodism’s 
gesture at evangelizing one of the most 
fertile and accessible districts*in Korea, 
with a population of over 350,000, is to 
be by five regular pastors and one mis- 
sionary, with fifty-seven yen a month 
to carry on the work. 


Pyeng Yang District 

The amount for pastors’ salaries was 
cut 40 per cent over the entire work. 
As a result of this, only one of the 36 
pastors has been discontinued. Some 
new workers have not been put to 
work as they would have been, had the 
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cut not come, but we are thankful be- 
yond words for the heroic way in which 
ae Korean church has taken up the 
Slack. 


Seoul District 


Five of the circuits are self-support- 
ing and one other is nearly so. Hight 
circuits suffered a cut of forty per cent. 
This meant not only less comforts of 
life, but also poor food, poorer clothing 
and less of the necessities, yet no pastor 
resigned from his work. Instead of re- 
pining, they have pushed the building 
program with more than usual energy, 
and the people have responded with un- 
usual loyalty in spite of the deep finan- 
cial depression that has settled upon 
this land. 


Wonju District 

The Wonju District suffered the cut 
of 40 per cent with the rest of the 
evangelistic work of the country. The 
recovery in finances by the _ local 
churches, as reported in their programs, 
shows an increase over last year’s con- 
tributions for support of pastors as fol- 
lows: Whoingsung, 50 per cent; Pyeng- 
chang, 100 per cent; Yungwol, 100 per 
cent; Chaichun, 50 per cent; Mokkai 
remains the same; Chungju, 50 per 
cent; Wonju remains the same, paying 
50 yen per month. Tangyang is a new 
appointment and pays 9 yen per month. 


Suwon District 

We are glad to be able to report a 
year of progress on this district. There 
are at present five circuits, within 
which four new prayer groups have 
been formed within the past year. 
Local self-support has increased two- 
thirds within three years and the num- 
ber of tithers is growing. Among the 
recent additions to the league of tithers 
is a group of widows at one of our 
small churches. During the Indepen- 
dence agitation of six years ago, all of 
the men of this church were shot down 
and the widows have been living in dire 
poverty. When Mrs. R. L. Thomas 
visited this district last spring and 
heard of their condition she gave one 
hundred yen for their help. It was de- 
cided to invest the money in hares and 
distribute these amongst the fifteen 
households. The women, overjoyed at 
this prospect of a little income, -agreed 
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to tithe their income from the sale of 
these hares. 


Manchuria 


The work of the Manchuria District 
is distinctly different from that in 
Korea. It is the missionary task of 
Korean Methodism. The Missionary 
Society of the Korea Conference last 
year raised 3,496 yen for missionary 
work, in addition to the grant from the 
Board of Foreign Missions. The dis- 
trict superintendent, Rev. Pai Hyung 
Sik, is a true missionary with mis- 
sionary vision for the fields beyond and 
with leadership to inspire his co- 
workers. Four members of the Annual 
Conference and two supply pastors work 
with him. The work is truly under 
difficulties in that disorganized, bandit- 
infested region. Our brother reports 
that one of his pastors has to keep 
track of the movements of the bandits 
at all times to avoid meeting them. 
When he learns they have left a certain 
village he goes“to that village to visit 
the Christians. Besides the preachers, 
the Korean Woman’s Missionary Society 
has sent a Bible woman to Manchuria, 
one of the strongest graduates of the 
Women’s Bible School. The work has 
made definite progress the past year. It 
bids fair to continue its growth. 


Church Building 


It is easily seen that the “cut” was 
not taken as an excuse for a slump in 
the work of the Church. There have 
been no large building projects during 
the year, but it is significant that twenty 
churches have been built and five more 
enlarged; funds have been raised for 
a number of others, but they await aid 
from the United States to carry them 
to completion. The total cost of these 
churches is not great when compared 
with the churches in the United States, 
but the sacrifice involved is not less 
than that required to give some of the 
great congregations in the United 
States their million dollar temples of 
which we read. 

The largest building undertaken by 
the Koreans this year is the Primary 
Boys’ School at Pyeng Yang. They 
sold the old school building and site 
for 15,000 yen, and have subscribed 
20,000 yen more to erect a building for 
800 boys. All this is being done with- 
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out Mission aid, except for the $3,000 
originally given for the school. 


Ministerial Support 

The Conference statistics do not show 
an increase in the ministerial support for 
the Conference year. This is probably 
an error in reporting. The preceding 
Conference year was a long one, over 
fourteen months, and the last Confer- 
ence year only nine months. It has 
been the rule to make the statistical 
year end May 31st each year, but the 
rule has not been followed by all those 
reporting, so the sum reported last. year 
does not include a full twelve months’ 
giving, and the preceding report 
probably included more than twelve 
months’ ‘receipts. The mission contri- 
bution to evangelistic work for the Con- 
ference year was 21,586 yen, the Korean 
church gave 46,229 yen in cash, and the 
rental value of parsonages was cal- 
culated at 7,765 yen, a total of 53,994 
yen for all Korea, excluding the Man- 
churia district. This shows that the 
Mission gave only 29 per cent of the 
total ministerial support in Korea for 
the past year. And the next year will 
show this proportion reduced to probably 
below 25 per cent. The great mul- 
titudes yet unevangelized in all our dis- 
tricts constitute a challenge to the 
faith of the Church in the United States 
and in Korea. The Kongju territory 
reports a special evangelistic campaign 
of two weeks in which six hundred new 
believers were added to the rolls; if 
this rate were kept up without ces- 
sation, it would take eighty years to 
evangelize that territory. 


Total Contributions 

The reported total contributions on 
the field are less than for the previous 
year, probably due in considerable part 
to the failure of some pastors to observe 
the twelve-month rule for statistics 
both years. The total for the year was 
191,974 yen. The number of full mem; 
bers and preparatory members, not 
counting baptized children, is 18,725, so 
the average contribution is 10.78 yen 
each which is more than the equivalent 
of ten days’ wages. If the Methodist 
Church in the United States gave at the 
same rate it would double its offerings. 
Taking the one item of ministerial sup- 
port, the Koreans gave an average of 
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three days’ wages each; the church in 
the United States gave about two days 
wages’ each, counting the average in- 
come for the United States at only about 
$1,200 a year, which is probably too 
low. 


Evangelism 


The year has also seen definite evan- 
gelistic work carried on as, before. 
There is not the wholesale response we 
formerly saw, it requires more care- 
ful personal work to secure decisions 
for Christ, but they are more intelli- 
gently made. There were over 6,000 
new believers reported for the year, 
giving a total gain in adherents of 
about 2,000, but a decrease in the total 
of preparatory and full members, owing 
to rather unusual pruning of lists 
following per capita apportionments to 
the churches. 

Retreats and Bible classes have been 
held on all the districts and the attend- 
ance and spirit has been above that of 
past years. They were better attended 
and brought finer results than ever be- 
fore. Twenty years ago, if the mis- 
sionary went out and held an Institute, 
one was held. This year on the Pyeng 
Yang districts alone eighty-five of these 
institutes and revivals were held and 
the missionary had part in only two of 
them. The others were conducted by 
pastors and laymen freely giving their 
service for this most important part of 
the cultural life of the Korean church. 
They are a fine example to the Home 
Church. 

Seoul reports -that- the Southern 
Methodists joined with us in the first 
Union Bible Institute for men. This 
means a closer affiliation with them in 
the work of Bible training on the dis- 
trict. The number of teachers was 
sufficient to permit the superintendent 
to work in Suwon during that period, 
where there was a revival of con- 
siderable importance to all the workers 
and also the local church. The “Re- 
treat” contributed its annual blessing 
to the district. The Southern Metho- 
dists united with us and sixty persons 
spent three days shut in from the 
world. There were twenty-four services 
during the three days and twenty-four 
leaders conducted the hours of prayer. 
No leader was allowed to speak over ten 
or fifteen minutes, thus all were able to 
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take part. The result was a closer walk 
with God, love for each other, en- 


thusiasm for the work of the Church, 
a new loyalty and an enlargement of 
vision for our future. 


Sunday Schools 


Sunday school work has been con- 
tinued along the usual lines all year. 
Institutes were held on most of the dis- 
tricts during the year with good attend- 
ance and interest. The outstanding 
event in this line was the All-Korea 
Sunday School Convention held in 
Seoul for ten days in October. The 
number of paid enrollments was 1,947 
with 50 teachers and committee men— 
a total registration of 1,997. The 
delegates came from every evangelical 
Church in Korea, from every province 
and even from far Manchuria, so that 
this convention was easily the largest 
representative Christian gathering ever 
held in the country. AS such it stirred 
the imagination of those who attended 
it, but it stirred also the capital greatly. 
The Christians of Seoul, of course, re- 
joiced in it although for lack of seat- 
ing space they could not attend any of 
its sessions. The newspapers of Seoul 
gave large space to convention news. 
Some of the non-Christian population 
was moved to active opposition even 
posting placards through the city call- 
ing for an anti-Christian demonstration 
but the police forbade their contem- 
plated gathering and so their plans came 
to naught. 

The large attendance was both a 
gratifying surprise and a perplexity to 
those responsible for the preparation 
of the Convention, because it was not 
known until a week before that there 
would be nearly so many in attendance. 
As the “delegate thermometer” rose in 
the registration offices, plans were 
quickly made to hold simultaneous 
meetings at night because there was 
absolutely no hall in Seoul large enough 
to accommodate 2,000 or more people, 
and to meet for chapel and class room 
work in nine different churches and 
halls instead of in two as at first ar- 
ranged. Owing to these changes there 
was some confusion the first day but by 
the second day this had settled down to 
good order. 

The Convention watchword was, 
“Christ our Hope as Saviour, Teacher, 
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Leader,” and these thoughts were em- 
phasized before the Convention at all 
times. 


The Daily Vacation Bible Schools 


The Daily Vacation Bible Schools 
greatly surpassed the previous records. 
The students in the higher schools took 
much interest in the work and volun- 
teered for service. There were 248 
Schools reported, with 1,903 teachers 
and 23,856 pupils. Many if not most of 
these teachers were young men and 
women from the schools. The course 
of study was predominantly the Bible: 
“po impression without expression.” A 
finer expression of what they have 
learned in Christ than that given by 
these young teachers to Korea’s needy 
children can not be imagined. 


Young Men’s Christian Association 

The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion has been strengthened by the ar- 
rival of two new secretaries from the 
United States. The “Y” is reducing 
the number of its foreign secretaries on 
cther mission fields, but felt that Korea 
is a strategical place. The ‘“Y” has 
worked out a plan for village work in 
Korea that has been already started 
near Seoul. The secretaries and vol- 
unteer workers go regularly once or 
twice a week to villages and conduct 
night schools, teaching reading and 
better methods of agriculture and small 
industries that can be carried on in 
spare times by the farming families. 
They report about 80 per cent of the 
villagers unable to read a paper. The 
“Vv” ig not building up an organization, 
it is rendering a service to improve the 
lot of people materially, educationally 
and spiritually. The work is difficult 
and often discouraging but the rewards 
are great. The “Y” is to be con- 
gratulated on its vision and faith that 
embarks on this new, wide under- 
taking. 

The summer conferences of both Y. 
M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. were better at- 
tended than before; a goodly number of 
students who were not regularly chosen 
delegates attended at their own ex- 
pense. The young folks had a part in 
the making of the program and choos- 
ing of the speakers and leaders. The 
presidents’ conference selected a com- 
mittee to meet with the national com- 
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mittee to plan for the summer confer- 
ence. The students’ associations are 
growing in interest and influence. 

The W. C. T. U. has continued. its 


activities, but no new developments are. 


reported. The number of members is 
increasing and an active group of 
leaders is pushing on the work. 


Bible Society 

The British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety has been experiencing considerable 
difficulty in getting printing done since 
the destruction of the plant that did 
most of their printing in Yokohama. 
Local printers have been slow about 
rising to the task; they have been 
flooded with general work that formerly 
was done in Japan. But the Bible So- 
ciety goes on, never failing to give the 
people the light of the Gospel. They have 
100 colporteurs and Bible women on 
full-time and 20 on part-time. The dis- 
tribution of Scriptures for the past 
year was 2,061 whole Bibles, 38,671 New 
Testaments and 546,765 portions. Prog- 
ress is being made in a revision of the 
Old Testament. 


Christian Literature Society 

Our mission has given the full time 
of Rev. D. A. Bunker, the senior mis- 
sionary in Korea, to the work of the 
Christian Literature Society. Mr. Bon- 
wick, whose salary is paid by the Chris- 
tian Literature Society funds, has di- 
vided the work with Mr. Bunker. The 
Bonwicks have been made associate 
members of -our Seoul Station. The 
Christian Literature Society passed all 
records for publication, sales and dis- 
tribution of Christian literature this 
past year. There have been 46 new titles 
of books printed, 8 new editions of 
books, and 25 kinds of new tracts and 
booklets. The total number of pages 
printed was 31,817,704, and the number 
of copies sold was 1,971,932. While 
the Korean church still has only a 
meagre supply of books, the Christian 
Literature Society is using the time of 
5 missionaries and 27 Koreans to meet 
this need. Some good books of literary 
and of religious worth have thus been 
given to the Korean church. 


Union Hymnal 

A Committee is busy at work on a 
revision of the Union Hymnal. The 
final revision committee has three of 
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our Methodists in it, two being Koreans 
with good musical training. They ex- 
pect to complete the revision before 
next summer, thus giving about two 
years to the whole task, after it came 
to the final revision committee. 


Federal Councils 

The Federal Council of Missions is 
devoting parts of its work to the newly 
functioning Federal Council of Churches 
and Missions, the latter corresponding 
to the National Christian Council in 
other lands. The Federal Council of 
Missions has taken steps to found a 
Rescue Home for fallen girls, to be 
managed by the Salvation Army; the 
missions are to find the funds for a 
small building and an annual grant to- 
ward the expenses. Funds for the 
building are in sight and it is hoped 
the work can proceed soon, thus to 
make a concrete protest against the 
iniquitous traffic that curses the body 
and soul of thousands of Korea’s young 
folks, and older, too. The new Council 
also appointed a committee on Social 
Service to cooperate with that of the 
Federal Council of Missions. The first 
committee appointed by the new Council 
was one on evangelism. This com- 
mittee is planning a _ nation-wide 
simultaneous evangelistic campaign for 
the month of October next. The new 
Council hopes to affiliate with the Chris- 
tian Literature Society in the future, 
so that the Christian Literature Society 
shall not be exclusively a mission-con- 
trolled organization. The new Council 
is fraught with great possibilities for 
good in the development of the King- 
dom in Korea. It is the one place where 
all Korean Christian problems can be 
faced by all—missionaries and Koreans 
alike. ‘ 


Primary Schools 

As reported above, all the primary 
schools were deprived of aid from the 
mission budget this year. But so great 
is the eagerness for education that the 
people have sacrificed still more to 
maintain practically all of the schools, 
even at a lower grade of efficiency. The 
schools are over-crowded everywhere, 
and in spite of hard times relatively 
few pupils have left the schools. 


Suwon School 
The boys’ school at Suwon was in 
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dire straits because of the “cut” in 
mission appropriations and when the 
news spread through the papers that the 
school was to be closed it was feared 
that we would have very few students 
for the new term. However, through the 
aid of the district missionary, the Rev. 
W. A. Noble, and the principal of the 
school, the Rev. EB. M. Cable, the local peo- 
ple were enabled to unite in keeping the 
school open and to our great surprise 
and delight our entering class was the 
largest in our history and we have more 
students than ever before. 


Pyeng Yang Schools 

Our splendid and important group 
of Day Schools in Pyeng Yang 
district was in danger of being closed. 
The district superintendent immediately 
assumed a large responsibility by faith 
and to date none of these schools has 
been closed. Some were cut in their 
efficiency but none was closed. This 
is due to the splendid response to this 
definite need by friends in America and 
the renewed determination on the part 
of the Korean Christians to get from 
darkness to light. 


Hongsyung District Schools 


Along educational lines, we have one 
kindergarten at Hongsyung and one 
boys’ school at Kalsan. The reduction 
in mission support has made it difficult 
for this school and it is as yet a grave 
question whether it will continue. 
Should it be closed there will be no 
school bearing the name of Christian 
‘in all this vast district. Had the be- 
ginning of our mission work given this 
people the same advantage in schools 
that it gave other districts we would 
not now be in such desperate need of 
leaders. The Korean district superin- 
tendent is urging upon pastor and 
people the necessity of pushing edu- 
cation in whatever form. 


Haiju District Schools 

In spite of the fact that all mission 
help was taken from the common 
schools, no school on the district has 
been closed, but a number of them are 
going in debt and unless help can be 
secured next year, there will be a grave 
question as to what to do with them. 
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The Haiju Boys’ School 

This is the only common school 
founded and supported by the mission 
that has full government recognition. 
It has more than 280 boys under six, 
strong teachers, the majority of whom 
are active in church work. It is im: 
possible to cut down the teaching force 
either in quantity or quality without 
making ourselves liable to the loss of 
our charter. The school has but two 
sources of income worth considering. 
They are: tuition and the subsidy from 
the mission. The tuition is the highest 
of any school in the city, and could be 
raised only by getting special per- 
mission from the government. The 
number of students could be increased 
but little without overtaxing the capac- 
ity of the building. The Christian com- 
munity here is already carrying a 
heavier burden in the support of the 
churches than are Christian com- 
munities of equal size in America, and 
it is not financially able to take the 
burden of this school. To cut off the 
mission subsidy means one of two 
things, either the closing of the school, 
or the placing it under the control of 
non-Christian men in order to get their 
financial support. 


Pai Chai Higher Common School 


The new year began with a 28 per 
cent cut in Mission appropriations but 
to meet this situation the faculty 
voluntarily made contributions from 
their salaries to the current budget, 
which with other adjustments and re- 
ceipts made possible, without debt, an- 
other year of Pai Chai’s history—the 
fortieth. The year, thus begun in 
sacrifice, is bearing fruit in blessing. 

Commencement was a test of dis- 
cipline and of standing for the right 
A student who had been expelled fox 
stealing the school seal tried to break 
up the exercises by a direct appeal to 
the students. They stood steady to a 
man and the offender was removed. In 
these times when shouting and heckling 
are found in any and every pines it was 
a test well passed. 

A strike resulted, eee from the 
machinations of a teacher and his 
friends over the expulsion above al- 
luded to, and fostered by petty jeal- 
cusies, affected all but the senior class 
in more or less degree. With the enter. 
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ing class and the seniors loyal and 
with no real or just cause to sustain 
it, the strike collapsed suddenly. The 
Board of Managers made certain alter- 
ations in the faculty and with the new 
school year in April the whole atmos- 
phere of the student body has been 
one of willing work. 

The “Haktang” 
school, unregistered and graduating 
its students after three years, aS com- 
pared with the five year registered 
course, was found to have filled its 
place and its discontinuance and absorp- 
tion were ordered. This was effected in 
the fall so that Pai Chai Higher Com- 
mon School, with its maximum of 800 
students, is what exists today. As com- 
pared with last year at this time it 
means a shrinkage in student body of 
about 200, but a net gain in adminis- 
tration and teaching. ; 

Championships were earned in both 
baseball and football inter-school con- 
tests this year. In the latter the trophy 
became school property permanently, 
having been won three years con- 
secutively. 

Competitions are held from time to 
time by organizations for the promotion 
of various subjects. In the English 
oratorical contest, Pai Chai won first 
place over eighteen other schools, and 
in a similar Japanese oratorical con- 
test the school took third place. 

The great flood in July furnished op- 
portunity both for money giving and 
also for direct service. Groups of Pai 
Chai students under the direction of 
First Church rendered aid to the 
refugees. 

Three Sunday schools and their re- 
spective churches are run and aided 
by the Pai Chai “Y.’’ At the first place, 
the building which was secured through 
Pai Chai aid has become too small and 
the new group in the church has, 
through the efforts of their pastor, col- 
lected from draymen and “railroad 
workers in the church enough to erect 
a new building. At the last place a 
new building has been bought, prin- 
cipally from Pai Chai student funds. 
The first annual Pai Chai Sunday school 
rally was held in First Church this 
year, led by the Pai Chai band and en- 
joyed by all the young participants. 
Seeking knowledge and serving Korea, 
this is the spirit of Pai Chai. Teaching 
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Bible and leading the boys to Christ is 
‘the prime object and the only reason 
for Pai Chai today as a mission school. 
It is making splendid progress in this 
work. ; . 

The Bible is taught in every section. 
Chapel is held every day in a dilapidated 
old building, the first brick building in 
the country, and the boys have to stand. 
Here is a preaching opportunity com- 
prising a congregation of 800 every 
day. The student “Y” has religious and 
other activities and has built a new 
chureh at the place of one of its Sun- 
day schools this year. 

The principal assisted in the baptism 
and admission on probation of 72 stu- 
dents and 2 teachers during the year. 
One of the crack ends on the champion- 
ship football team after graduation in 
March was sent to Japan to study for 
the ministry. The dormitory with its 
fifty. students has regular prayer meet- 
ings, and an ex-seminary man has been 
put in charge of the dormitory. The 
prayer room is a means of private de- 
votion. Prayers are heid with the 
preachers every morning. The ordained 
religious work director, the Rev. Kim 
Chin Ho, is assisted by local pastors in 
his work among the students. 

The mission has but one full-time 
worker in this great High School, the 
Rev. H. D. Appenzeller. Some of the 
wives of missionaries teach English a 
few hours a week. 


Kwang Sung Higher Common School 

This school has finished a fine year 
of steady work, in spite of the big cut 
of nearly thirty per cent in appro- 
priation. In March the largest class in 
the history of the school—eighty-three 
students—was graduated. Of the boys 
who graduated this year fifty-seven 
were baptized Christians, fifteen were 
probationers and eleven were listed as 
seekers. About a third of the grad- 
uating class have gone to higher schools 
to complete their education—five of 
them going to Chosen Christian Col- 
lege, two to our Theological Seminary, 
two to Severance Medical College, one 
to Dental College, one to Normal 
School, one to technological school and 
fourteen to colleges in Japan. Highteen 
of this year’s graduates are now en- 
gaged in teaching and the remaining 
thirty-nine have gone into other lines 
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of work. Some of these will doubtless 
carry forward their training as soon 
as they are financially able to do so. 

The enrollment for the first term 
which began in April of this year is five 
hundred and twenty-four. Of this num- 
ber, three hundred fifty-four registered as 
Methodists and one hundred and four- 
teen as Presbyterians. Three belong to 
the holiness sect fostered by the Orien- 
tal Missionary Society and one of the 
students is a Catholic. There are fifty- 
two boys in the school who registered 
as “unbelievers.” The school has main- 
tained a policy of admitting a certain 
bumber of non-Christians and the pres- 
ent proportion of ten per cent un- 
believers is considerably less than for 
a number of years. In 1924, twenty- 
six per cent were non-Christians and in 
1923, twenty-three per cent. Two hun- 
dred and thirty-eight of the students 
are either baptized or on probation and 
two hundred and thirty-four are listed 
as inquirers. All of which indicates 
that there will be plenty of scope for 
the activity of the religious work de- 
partment. 

The strength of the Bible Department 
has been appreciably increased this 
year by the addition of Mr. O Kui Soon, 
pastor of First Church in Pyeng. Yang 
and of Mr. Okiasu, the pastor of our 
local Japanese Methodist Church. All 
of the students study the Bible two 
kours per week. 

Daily chapel is always well attended. 
The system of chapel attendance might 
be called semi-compulsory. That is to 
say, the boys are not lined up and 
marched to chapel but nevertheless the 
roll is checked daily in order to get a 
line on the unfaithful. : 

The Y. M. G. A. which was organized 
among the students last year is grow- 
ing. The boys are organized into 
Gospel teams to go into the country 
with the Good News during their sum- 
mer vacation and many students taught 
in the Daily Vacation Bible Schools. 

The work of the school has been 
carried forward for a number of years 
past without a deficit and the school is 
very anxious to finish the fiscal year, 
which does not close until December 
31st, with a like record. Much against 
the principal’s wish, it has been neces- 
gary to raise the fees ten per cent this 
year in order to meet a portion of the 
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thirty per cent cut. For the rest of it 
the budget has been slashed at every 
possible point. There are items of 
equipment, furniture and plumbing, 
which should really be provided for. 
But the greatest need at the present 
time is for a Korean religious work 
director who would collaborate with 
Mr. Shaw in developing a forward look- 
ing program of religious education for 
the school. This has been made the 
more necessary since the only mission- 
ary assigned to Kwang Sung has been 
made Treasurer of the mission, a task 
which takes considerably more than 
half of his time. Two-thirds of the 
budget this year is financed by money 
from local sources, tuition and other 
fees and contributions from the native 
churches. Mr. T. S. Kim is the prin- 
cipal. The Rev. W. E. Shaw gives part 
time to the school as religious director. 


Yeung Myeung School, Kongju 


The school reports that the main fea- 
ture of interest for the year is the newly 
organized Extra Curricula Activities 
Association. It seemed that if the stu- 
dents had some voice in school gov- 
ernment there would be less chance for 
strikes. It took a year to get the 
teachers won over to such a program 
and most of another year to get the 
program into operation. The general 
character of the association is as fol- 
lows: There is an Executive Com- 
mittee of fifteen members who by the 
constitution of the association have 


almost complete authority. The com- 
mittee consists of seven’ teachers 
chosen at faculty meeting, seven stu- 


dents chosen by the honor points, and 
the principal of the school. Every boy 
and every teacher in the school is a 
member and the membership fee is 
fifty sen a term. All of the school so- 
cieties are established and their con- 
stitutions approved -by the Executive 
Committee. During the month of April 
each society is required to present an 
estimate of its needs for the year and 
the committee of fifteen divide the 
funds between the societies according 
to the needs of each. 

At present there are the following 
societies in the association: Debating 
Club, Music Club, Y. M. C. A., Athletic 
Committee, School Social Committee 
and the partially organized Boy Scouts. 
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Each society has a date for meeting on 
the school calendar and all programs 
at such meetings must be first approved 
by the principal, the society sponsor 
and the society president. 

During the winter term the honor 
points are figured up and the seven re- 
ceiving the highest number of points 
are made members of the student coun- 
cil who serve on the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association. At a general 
meeting of the association these seven 
students and the seven elected teachers 
are called up and promise to uphold 
the Association, and do all in their 
power to promote its activities during 
the year. . 

Honor points are given for scholar- 
. Ship, deportment, society offices, mem- 
bership and Sunday school work. The 
points vary from 2 to 10. All the 
highest points in different departments 
are the same and the lower points vary 
accordingly. For example, the captain 
of the foot ball or base ball team, presi- 
dent of any society, perfect deportment, 
perfect attendance and above 80 per 
cent scholarship all give a student 10 
points each. Also membership in any 
team society or Sunday school class 
gives 2 points. No student can be 
president of more than one society or 
captain of more than one team; this 
puts a check on the boy who, because 
he is popular, would be everything. 

The association has been in opera- 
tion only a year, but it has been a 
great help in fhe school government 
and also in being able to do things that 
the cut and dried curriculum does not 
allow. During the coming year it is 
hoped to work out a list of points to 
be given for different sorts of work 
and school projects. The Rev. F. HE. C. 
Williams is the principal of the school. 


Yeng Byen Seung Duk School 

The Conference year has seen the 
completion of the new high school 
building, toward which goal the ac 
tivities of the community have been 
directed for three or four years. One 
hundred and ninety feet in length, 
thirty feet in width, with five class 
rooms and two offices, this building will 
accommodate more than two hundred 
boys. Of the Korean style of archi- 
tecture it is at once one of the most 
economical and most attractive build- 
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ings for high school purposes in 
northern Korea. The entire cost, in- 
cluding some equipment of about six- 
teen thousand yen, was raised entirely 
by local subscriptions. 

In spite of the hopes of the local 
constituency, the new building has not 
brought the increased enrollment ex- 
pected. In fact our enrollment is less 
than for three or four years. This has 
brought local people to again raise the 
question of the necessity of raising the 
school to the standard of a higher com- 
mon school; much weight has been 
added to their argument by the fact 
that the nearby O San school is rapidly 
drawing from this territory because of 
the fact that it has practically com- 
pleted necessary requirements for such 
registration. The new plan for trans- 
fer of students to the fourth-year class 
at Kwang Sung or Pai Chai has worked 
well, but it is becoming increasingly 
plain that it is not the drawing card 
it was thought to be. Mr. C. A. Sauer 
is principal of the school. 


Chosen Christian College 


This College has had three depart- 
ments in operation, each with a sep- 
arate faculty, budget and _ recitation 
rooms—the Literary, Commercial, and 
Science. There are 20 fully qualified 
professors, 7 associate and assistant 
professors, and 10 lecturers and as- 
sistants. The enrollment for the 
year in the three colleges is 211. The 
faculty has been strengthened by some 
noteworthy additions: Dre eS eo 
Chough, a Ph.D. from Columbia Uni- 
versity, Mr. S. K. Hong, a graduate of 
the Ohio State University, and Mr. N. 
W. Paik, a graduate of the Tokyo Uni- 
versity of Commerce, have joined the 
faculty of the Commerce College. Mr. 
Alden Noble, M.A. (Ohio State Uni- 
versity); Mr. Katowaki, a graduate of 
the Kyoto Imperial University, and Mr. 
Chang, have been added to the faculty 
of the Science College. 

There are four missions cooperating 
in the Chosen Christian College— 
Northern Presbyterian, Canadian Pres- 
byterian, Methodist Episcopal South, 
and our own. Dr. O. R. Avison, Presi- 
dent of the College and of the Union 
Medical College, is still in the United 
States to raise funds for the two schools. 
He has secured $160,000 productive en- 
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dowment and some funds for teachers’ 
residences and equipment. Our mis- 
sion is represented on the. faculty by 
Rev. A. L. Becker; Ph:D., Vice-Presi- 
dent and Director of the Science Col- 
lege, the Rev. B. W. Billings, D.D., 
Director of the Literary College, and 
Mr. Alden Noble, M.A. 

Noteworthy Items—The college had a 
most profitable week of Bible study dur- 
ing the winter term led by the Rev. S. 
O. Pyun of the Methodist Theological 
Seminary, Seoul. Both teachers and 
pupils got a new spiritual vision. 

The enrollment of new students dur- 
ing the year was most encouraging both 
as to members and also to quality. A 
number of students were enrolled who 
had attained honor rank in the high 
school courses. The freshmen progress 
in many subjects especially in English, 
can be compared favorably with the 
sophomore work. 

The enthusiasm and loyalty of the 
faculty’ have been very marked. -This 
has been evinced by their faithful at- 
tendance on classes and the high qual- 
ity of their instruction. The staff is 
such as would command respect in any 
college anywhere. Nearly all give un- 
selfishly of their time outside of teach- 
ing periods and show great aptitude in 
the responsible positions of the adminis- 
tration. Not only this, but they have 
agreed to raise 1,450 yen toward the 
budget of the year and the association 
of Chosen Christian College teachers 
has 920 yen in the bank which is to be 
used ultimately for urgent needs of the 
school. 

The last year has seen a notable ad- 
vance in athletics. The College won 
the championship flag and cup in the 
inter-collegiate football games in the 
spring. A fine tennis court has been 
_provided and the boys have taken up 
hard-ball tennis. The intercollegiate 


tennis matches were held on the courts ~ 


in September. Although the boys did 
not win they gave a good account of 
Mr. Kilyong Park, a ten- 
nis star of Ohio State University, is 
the coach and expects to put out a 
winning team in another year. The 
“College has a good baseball team which 
is. practicing hard. 
The third Invitation Field and Track- 
Meet for Korea high schools was held 
on the 23rd of September; 8 schools 


‘body. 
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participated and 151 athletes. took 
part. The railroad sent out a special 


train and about 5,000 people saw the 
sports. It went off well and testified to 
the fine cooperation of the Chosen 
Christian College faculty and student 
In fact, it was a great advertise- 
ment for the College. 


Union Methodist Theological Seminary 


The year 1923-24 was a record breaker 
in attendance but the year 1924-25 went’ 
still higher. The total number of stu- 
dents enrolled being 121—thirteen in 
the English department and one hun- 
dred and eight in the vernacular. The 
Seminary does not anticipate any 
further increase in the size of the stu- 
dent body. The efforts from now on 
will be directed to raising the standard 
and improving the quality of the work 
done. A goodly measure of progress 
in this direction has already been ac- 
complished. The last entrance class 
were all graduates from high schools 
and some had one or more years in 
college. 

Fifteen men were graduated this year 
making the total of graduates one hun- 
dred and thirty-four. This next spring 
will witness the graduation of the first 
English class. The present teaching 
staff consists of four missionaries and 
three Koreans. One of our Korean 
teachers recently went to America for 
further study. Our representatives in 
the Seminary are: the Rev. EH. M. Cable, 
D.D., and the Rev. C. S. Deming, §.T.D. 

The Seminary held a Preachers’ In- 
stitute in December. Highty men en- 
rolled. Fifty were graduates of the 
Seminary in the work and thirty were 
other employed preachers. This is one 
of the most important pieces of work 
the school does. Highest praises come 
from these men of the help and in 
spiration these Institutes bring. 

During the past years the Seminary 
has directed most of its efforts in try- 
ing to increase the efficiency of the 
preachers, i. e., the men already in the 
work. Most of the students up to the 
present are men who have been or are 
being used by the Church. This is 
rapidly changing. Students enrolled 
during the past three years will soor 
meet the immediate demands for 
preachers in the Church today, and 
this makes it possible for the Seminary 
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to give its attention to the training of 
a ministry for tomorrow. The 2,540 
modern schools, enrolling 503,163 stu- 
dents, not to say anything about the 
newspapers and magazines and other 
agencies of change, make it certain 


that the preachers of tomorrow will be - 


compelled to preach under conditions 
vastly different from the preachers of 
today. It is the duty of the Seminary 
to help the right men prepare to serve 
the coming day. 

The entrance requirements have been 
raised. The present three years’ course 
has been extended to four years: This 
has been felt necessary because the men 
who come to us now are younger and 
have had less experience, and prepara- 
tion in Christian service. The policy 
of the school is to encourage all stu- 
dents who have had no experience in 
the actual work of the ministry to 
spend at least a year in it before grad- 
uating. 

The Theological Monthly published 
by the Seminary is quite popular. 
Practically all the preachers and many 
of the church workers are reading it. 
More than a hundred Presbyterian 
preachers subscribe to it. 


Severance Union Medical College 

The clinical work of the hospital and 
out-patient department continues at 
nearly full capacity, about 80 in- 
patients and 225 out-patients every day. 
The hospital is crowded most of the 
time and cases have to be refused ad- 
mittance. The volume of charity work 
bas increased to about half the total. 
At less than average cost per patient 
per treatment, the outlay for free cases 
was over 64,000-yen last year. 

In spite of economies and a good in- 
crease in receipts from patients’ fees, 
we were not able to close the year with- 
out a deficit of 6,000 yen. The ex- 
penditures for the year (excluding mis- 
sionary suppoit and business depart- 
ments) were 205,440 yen, of this about 
64,000 yen was received from the Mis- 
sions and Boards in cash and supplies, 
leaving 140,000 yen to be raised locally. 
We were not quite able to do it. 

At present the faculty of the Medical 
College consists of 10 missionary doc- 
tors, 7 Korean professors and asso- 
ciate professors, 5 Japanese lecturers, 
and 8 instructors, of whom 6 are Ko- 
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reans. One of our graduates received 
the degree of Ph. D. from Johns Hop- 
kins University this year and has 
joined our staff as professor of hygiene 
and bacteriology. There are also 8 
other Korean doctors on the staff. The 
nursing staff consists of 5 missionary 
nurses (one of whom is on regular 
furlough and one on sick leave), 12 
Korean graduate nurses, and 2 doctors’ 
wives who are nurses give part time to 
the work. There have been also three 
other missionary workers on the staff, 
a pharmacist, a dentist, and a business 
man. 

There is an active Y. M. C. A. in the 
Medical College; the students are all 
enrolled but three as Christians and 
these attend church. The “Y” is help- 
ing in church and Sunday school work 
at three places. The preacher and two 
Bible women have been going to the 
homes of patients and getting them into . 
the churches of their localities; they 
report 320 men and women definitely 
enrolled in churches by this follow-up 
method. 

The Nurses’ Training School has been 
granted recognition by the Government 
so that regular graduates will be regis- 
tered without examination. The course 
ig three years and the graduates re- 
ceive instruction in midwifery and wilh 
also be licensed as midwives. The en- 
rollment for the year is 29, the number 
limited by.the dormitory space avail- 
able. 

The need for missionary nurses is 
the most imperative one about the 
whole situation. During part of the 
year the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society most kindly loaned Miss 
Roberts to help out the emergency till 
a new nurse arrived in the summer. The 
missionary nurse is a true Gospel mes- 
senger. 

Our mission representatives on the ~ 


-Staff at this time are Dr. J. D. Van 


Buskirk and Dr. A. H. Norton. The 
former has had charge of the adminis- 
tration for the past year and more, in 
the absence of the President, Dr. 
Avison, and also was acting Treasurer 
during the furlough of Mr. Owens; he 
also carries a full schedule of teaching - 
in the Medical College and has given 
special courses of lectures on “Health 
Living” in other schools during the 
year. Dr. Norton is in charge of the 
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Eye Department with a large clinic 
and optical shop and teaching schedule. 
He reports that a large majority of the 
Koreans visiting his clinic suffer from 
preventable diseases; this emphasizes 
the need for medical education and the 
spread of knowledge of hygiene among 
the people. 


Pyengyang Union Christian Hospital 

The work was carried on during the 
furlough of Dr. Anderson by the Pres- 
byterian doctor, Dr. J. D. Bigger, and 
the Korean doctors, four in number. 
The work in the training of nurses has 
gone forward under the direction of 
Miss Butts, the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society nurse, and Miss Ander- 
son, our own nurse. The union of work, 
including men and women, has been 
most successful. 

The work of this year has been much 
the same as during the previous year. 
The numbers and finances are nearly 
the same. The eye, ear, nose and throat 
clinic under Dr. Kang has had the best 
attendance, showing that Dr. Kang has 
established a reputation in a very short 
time. Preaching has been carried on 
by two men and one Bible woman with 
good results. 

The outstanding feature of the year 
has been the acquisition of a first-class 
X-ray equipment costing $10,000, the 
gift of a few Swedish Methodist friends 
in Chicago. It has given the work a 
new standing and has proved itself in- 
valuable as an-aid to diagnosis. 


Haiju Hospital 

This hospital has had a rather hard 
year. There was disappointment at the 
delayed arrival of Dr. and Mrs. Sher- 
wood Hall; this left Dr. Kim and Miss 
Lund to carry on. The number of 
patients treated is about the same as 
in other years and local receipts are 
about the same. But in the absence of 
the missionary doctor, it was necessary 
to get a second Korean doctor; this 
added to the financial burden, the hos- 
pital income has failed to meet the ex- 
penses. But fortunately there have 
been gifts from the homeland to supple- 
ment it, and a cash balance was brought 
from last year’s gifts. These have en- 
abled the hospital to get on without 
deficit. 

The evangelistic side of the work has 
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been even more satisfactory, for this 
year the pastor has been able to 


itinerate to some twenty villages from 
which patients have.come to us, while 
the work within the hospital has gone 
steadily on, each patient having the 
opportunity to hear and taste of the 
love of Him who has power to save. 


Wonju Medical Work 


On February 23, 1925, after being 
closed about four years, the hospital 
was re-opened. There is much rejoic- 
ing among the Christian people of this 
area on this account, for as the pastor 
says, it is so much easier to preach the 
gospel since the hospital is open. It 
has been possible to maintain only a 
dispensary as it takes some time to 
secure suitable nurses and attendants 
for the hospital work. Owing to the 
need, some in-patients have stayed in 
nearby houses and have been cared for 
by the hospital physician much to their 
satisfaction. A great variety of very 
sick people have been treated, for ex- 
ample, pneumonia, appendical abscesses, 
gangrene of the extremity, folks in the 
late stages of toxemia following in- 
fected lesions. The hospital being the 
only one available in this large area 
naturally finds welcome in the hearts 
of the people and an almost unlimited 
opportunity for service. 

Dr. Ahn, the new Korean doctor, com- 
bining the characteristics of physician, 
teacher, and preacher to a remarkable 
degree, fills a distinct and helpful place 
in the community. The dispensary 
sees, on an average, 20 patients a day, 
besides out-calls, which are rather fre- 
quent. In ten months 2,000 patients 
have been seen. In the absence of Dr. 
McManis at Language School, the heavy 
responsibility is being ably carried by 
Dr: Ahn, a graduate of Severance Union 
Medical College. 


Kongju Medical Work 

The work here has made great ad- 
vance during the past year. Last year 
the opening of the first branch dis- 
pensary was reported. This year similar 
work has been done in thirteen other 
centers and regular visits are being 
made to four of these. It is a demon- 
strated fact that anywhere the doctor 
and nurse can go in the country a flock 
of needy sick will crowd to them, 
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mothers’ meetings for instruction in 
care of children can be held; and the 
ministry of healing and caring for the 
body opens up the finest of evangelistic 
opportunities. The dispensary at Kong- 
ju has been busy with about five hun- 
dred treatments a month. Including 
the country work an average of about 
six hundred treatments a month have 
been given and this does not include 
treatments Miss Bording has given dur- 
ing the same period in school nursing. 
Miss Bording is also carrying on a 
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splendid “Baby Welfare” work, having 
enrolled 60 babies, most of whom are 
in regular attendance at the babies’ 
clinic. A successful Baby Contest was 
held last May at Kongju and a number 
of mothers’ meetings have been held 
in connection with the country work. 
The idea of “Baby Welfare’ work 
promises to become as popular as the, 
kindergarten, and who can say that it 
is not desperately needed? The press- 
ing need of a hospital is felt more 
keenly every day as the work expands. 
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MALAYA, NETHERLANDS INDIES, NORTH SUMATRA AND 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


The Missions in Southeastern Asia consist of the Conferences in the 
Malay Peninsula, Netherlands Indies and Philippine Islands. 

The work in Malaysia was begun by Rev. William F. Oldhham, who 
arrived in Singapore in 1885. It is now organized into the Malaya Annual 
Conference, consisting of work on the Malay peninsula; and, since 1918, the 
Netherlands Indies Mission Conference, consisting of work in Java, Sumatra 
and Borneo; and the North Sumatra Mission, organized in 1922. The latter 
became a Mission Conference in 1925. 

Rev. George H. Bickley was elected a Bishop in 1920 and assigned 
to residence in Singapore. In 1924, he returned to the United States and 
was granted the supernumerary relation because of ill health. He died 
December 24, 1924. Rev. Titus Lowe was elected a Bishop in 1924 and 
assigned to Singapore. His area includes the work in these fields. 

Our work in the Philippine Islands was begun in 1899 by Bishop 
James M. Thoburn. Rev. T. H. Martin, our first missionary, arrived in 
1900. Bishop W. P. Eveland, a missionary bishop for Southern Asia, 
resided in Manila from his election in 1912 until his death in 1916. 

Rey. Charles E. Locke was elected a Bishop in 1920 and assigned to 
residence in Manila. In 1924, he was assigned to the St. Paul Area in the 
Unjted States and Bishop Charles B. Mitchell was assigned to Manila. His 
area includes the Philippine Islands Conference. 
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THE SINGAPORE AREA 


Brsuop Tirus LowE 


Diversity of Languages 

In extent the Singapore area is one 
of the largest in the world. It easily 
stretches a distance equal to that of 
Portland, Oregon, to Portland, Maine, 
and comprises three great islands, 
Borneo, Sumatra and Java, the Malay 
Peninsula, and countless islands scat- 
tered through the archipelago. Much of 
the area is water, and the episcopal 
administrator of this area has abun- 
dance of opportunity to give up a good 
many things which he would prefer to 
keep, since he is compelled to travel 
on very small steamers on exceedingly 
choppy seas. One very keen point of 
interest on this area is the diversity of 
languages. No area in the world has 
work in so many different varieties of 
language. This creates a very serious 
difficulty and also presents to our 
missionaries a supreme challenge. At 
the Preachers’ Summer Institute, con- 
ducted in midyear of 1925, at which 39 
preachers were present, it was dis- 
covered that they were doing work in 
19 languages. In this preachers’ group 
they represented 16 mother tongues. 
Such a situation does not exist in any 
other mission field. 


Borneo—Dyaks 

In far off Borneo, especially on the 
west coast, we are doing a fine piece 
of work with aborigines of that region, 
who are the Dyaks. These are the 
famous head hunters. Happily the 
Dyaks are very rapidly moving away 
from the old tribal custom. I presume 
they are among the very lowest of the 
earth’s population in the standpoint of 
education or sanitation. Inherently 
they are a jungle folk and are subject 
to all the ills and diseases which life in 
the jungle brings upon them. Our 
church at Singkawang is the center 
of the Dyak work and it is crowded on 
Sabbath mornings. Many of these 
Dyaks have walked from seven to ten 
miles to attend the service, which is 
always three or more hours long. They 
don’t want to leave. 


Sumatra 
In the island of Sumatra, we have a 


very stimulating work going on among 
the Bataks. These also are aborigines 
and have many characteristics in com- 
mon with the Dyaks. Our work among 
the Bataks is proceeding very rapidly 
and we may soon expect to have a Mis- 
sion of considerable proportions in the 
north central section of Sumatra. 


Sarawak 

In the Sarawak section of North 
Borneo, under the extraordinary leader- 
ship of Brother and Sister Hoover, we 
have one of the most unique missions 
in the wide world. Here the Hoovers, 
with their Asiatic helpers, are really 
building a new civilization. It is a sort 
of early New England all over again, 
but transplanted into extreme tropical 
conditions. At another time we must 


‘tell at length the marvellous story of the 


Hoovers in Borneo. 


Java 

The great island of Java is the most 
beautiful and the most fascinating island 
in the world. We have been at work 
there for more than 20 years and have 
certain strategic centers fairly well 
manned... The acquirement of the new 
Preachers’ Training School at Buiten- 
zorg was a piece of rare good fortune 
which will very greatly strengthen the 
work of the Mission hereafter. 


The Peninsula 

Our great schools on the Malay Pen- 
insula, with approximately 15,000 stu- 
dents, present a phenomenal opportunity 
for character building and for bringing 
the choicest young people of the 
archipelago to the feet of the Lord. The 
year of 1925 has been especially fruitful 
in bringing these Chinese ‘and Tamil 
young people, the great majority of 
whom come from non-Christian homes, 
into open confession of Jesus Christ 
as Saviour and Lord. The Epworth 
League Institute held in 1925 was par- 
ticularly notable. On the closing day 
a spiritual wave spread over the 150 
young people who were present. When 
the decisive call was given to make 
surrender of their lives and make open 
acknowledgment of faith in Jesus 
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Christ, one by one they arose until 16 
young men and 13 young women were 
on their feet. It was a day long to be re- 
membered. Most of these young people 
have been baptized since that day. 


When they went back to their home ° 


churches they created an entirely new 
Situation and in the succeeding months 
of the year more than 250 of the 
choicest young people of the schools 
were brought into saving relation with 
our Lord. It is impossible to over- 
estimate the influence of these trained 
young people in this godless island 
world. Without doubt they will become 
leaders in the different communities 
and only our Heavenly Father himself 
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can. measure their influence as they take 
up a fight against wickedness in high 
places and in low throughout this 
fascinating territory. 


Great Victories 

In this Area we live twelve months 
in the year under extreme tropical condi- 
tions and we must meet certain cli- 
matic difficulties scarcely equaled else- 
where in the mission world, bv 
our missionary group and our Asiatic 
workers meet these conditions with a 
courage and consecration unexcelled. 
Great victories are being won con- 
tinually in Malaya and infinitely greater 
victories are just head. 


MALAYA CONFERENCE 


COMPILED ON THE FIELD 


Winchell Home Annex, Penang 


A very practical annex was built ad- 
joining Winchell Home (W. F. M. 8. 
Boarding School for girls) in Penang, 
which is now ready for occupancy. 
This building, which will provide accom- 
modations for some 30 to 40 girls, has 
been erected within the school compound 
at a cost of $20,000 Straits currency (G. 
$12,000). In addition to this a wall has 
been built around the entire grounds 
which provides a much needed protec- 
tion for a girls’ school. 


Kuala Lumpur Methodist Boys’ School 


The Kuala Lumpur Methodist Boys’ 
School under the leadership of their 
efficient principal, Mr. T. W. Hinch, 
has gone forward with a financial cam- 
paign with a goal set at $40,000 
Straits currency. They already have 
$38,000 in bona fide pledges. The 
Government has promised $40,000 
Straits toward this project so that within 
the next few months a new $80,000 ad- 
dition to this school will be erected. 
This will provide ten additonal class 
rooms besides offices, book-rooms, drill 
hall, assembly and other rooms. The 
school is very much overcrowded at the 
-present time. When the new addition 
is available, accommodations will be 
. provided for upwards of 800 pupils, 
which will make this one of the out- 
standing schools of the Peninsula. Its 
growth has been exceedingly rapid. 


Singapore Anglo-Chinese Primary 
School . 
The Government offered $33,000 


Straits provided a like amount was 
raised locally. Already about $28,000 
has been pledged toward this project 
and plans are under way to erect a 
$60,000 primary school building on the 
Cairnhill site, Singapore. This will 
provide accommodations for about 450 
boys and will relieve the distressing 
congestion in our present Anglo-Chinese 
School, which has 1,400 pupils. 


New Oldham Hall Boarding School 
Building and Site 


The old location for the Oldham Hall 


‘Boarding School has of recent years 


been rapidly surrounded by the growing 
motor car district of Singapore. This 
has greatly increased ground values and 
has also seriously decreased the desir- 
ability of this location for school 
purposes. The Field Finance Committee, 
therefore, began, negotiations looking | 
toward the transfer of this school to 
a more desirable site and the Rev. F. H. 
Sullivan, principal of Oldham Hall, for- 
tunately found a property for sale known 
as Dunearn Hstate. This is on a com- 
manding hill some two miles further out 
and within one-half mile of the new 
Raffles College grounds. This provides 
a total of 11 acres giving ample athletic 
field as well as general playground 
space, and in addition gives building 
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sites for several residences for mission- 
aries. The entire investment repre 
sents $100,000 Straits currency, or 
about G $58,000. There are two large 
buildings which are now undergoing 


repair and which will provide room for: 


150 boys in the Boarding School. It is 
planned to move the Jean Hamilton 
Theological School to this site in the 
near future and to develop the new lo- 
cation as a general mission center. 
Bishop Lowe is proposing that it be 
called Mt. Asbury. Negotiations are 
already under way for the sale of the 
present property. 


Ipoh Anglo-Chinese School Gymnasium 

During the past year a fine addition 
was made to the group of buildings in 
Ipoh by the erection of a drill hall to 
be used for gymnasium purposes. 
This cost $25,000. Straits, and represents 
very largely the efforts of the Rev. W. E. 
Horley, district superintendent. Upon 
the opening. day a large demonstration 
was made of all Methodist pupils of 
Ipoh and surrounding towns, number- 
ing some 3,000. The guests of honor 
were Sir George and Lady Maxwell and 
Bishop Titus Lowe. Sir George Max- 
well is Chief Secretary for the Federated 
Malay States Government. 


Epworth League Activities 

The Epworth Leagues of the Pen- 
insula continue to be centers around 
which young people’s work maintains 
a fairly high order of efficiency. A 
most successful institute was held in 
Kuala Lumpur during April which was 
attended by 142 young people coming 
from the Leagues of the Peninsula, 
North and South Sumatra and Java. 

In addition to this, Win-My-Chum 
campaigns have been put on in coopera- 
tion with the Leagues in Klang, Taiping, 
Malacca and Penang. A number of 
young people have been quickened in 
their spiritual life and many others 
have been brought to a @efinite pro- 
fession of Christian faith. 


Asiatic Pastors’ Institute 

In July a three weeks summer school 
was held for Asiatic pastors at the 
seaside near Singapore. Thirty-six were 
in attendance. A practical range of 
courses was. offered by five of the mis- 
sionaries and it is believed that real 
results were accomplished. 
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cent 
Effect of the ‘Cut’? in Appropriations 


Despite the drastic cut of 40 per 
cent in the appropriations last year, the 
current church program has been gen- 
erally maintained. Local churches have 
come forward with increased giving and 
such a readjustment of work made that 
work has been carried on fairly well. 
Nevertheless, there has been a crippling 
of efficiency just at the time when 
there should have been nothing but a 
forward movement. Malaya is just now 
in the midst of a rubber boom, which 
is both a help and a hindrance. Rapidly 
increased cost of materials has neces- 
sitated the addition of 30 per cent to 
all building projects. It is safe to say 
that it already requires from 15 per 
cent to 20 per cent more to carry 
forward a going program. There is 
much more money in the Peninsula than 
before. However, most people remember 
the very trying days of the recent 
rubber slump, and are. still unduly cau- 
tious. Those who have new wealth 
will require much education in steward- 
ship. They are at present more in- 
terested in motor cars and diamonds 
than in the projection of an ideal. Dur- 
ing this process of readjustment those 
who are vitally interested in the Chris- 
tian program must hold steady. Once 
Christianity is firmly rooted in the 
soil of Malaya there is every reason to 
believe that this will develop into one 
of the most vigorous centers of Christian 
influence throughout the Far Hast. Per- 
sistence in quietly holding on will bring 
results. 


The Sitiawan Mission Plantation 


Conditions surrounding the Mission 
Plantation of Sitiawan have changed 
so radically during the last few years 
that it was deemed advisable to with- 
draw from this enterprise. It has 
through the years been a marked in- 
fluence in the establishment and en- 
couragement of a number of colonists 
in this district. However, the majority 
of these people are so fairly established 
economically that a further continuance 
of this type of project by the Mission 
would be only as a business venture. 
A satisfactory sale of this property was 
effected during 1925 and after all claims 
against it are paid the balance of the 
money will be used as an endowment 
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for the orphanage and church extension 
work. 


Transfer of the Sitiawan Orphanage 

The Sitiawan Orphanage was trans- 
ferred to Ipoh during 1925 and made 
a part of the Ipoh Boarding School. 
This gives the Orphanage boys the 
privilege of one of-the best schools in 
Malaya (enrollment 800). In addition 
to this they have fine athletic grounds 
and will also be in the midst of a well- 
organized mission compound where they 
will have contact with several mission- 
aries aS well as Asiatic pastors and 
their families. It is believed that in 
the interest of efficiency this is a wise 
decision. 


Telok Ayer Institutional Church, Sing- 
apore 
In January, 1925, the Telok Ayer In- 


stitutional Church was dedicated. This. 


is a community building in the center 
of one of the most congested Chinese 
districts and with its adequate facilities 
including playgrounds bids fair to serve 
a Jong felt want in fhis great city. A 
playground of approximately 10,000 
square feet of space has been loaned for 
this Institution by the Municipality. 
It is hoped that this relationship may 
continue indefinitely. ‘The building con- 
tains three floors with the addition of 
a fine roof garden having a total of 
14,684 square feet of floor space. The 
ground floor is given over as a Social 
Hall and _reading room. The Child 
Welfare Society conducts a_ regular 
clinic here. The fioor above contains 
the church auditorium, which has a 
seating capacity in excess of 600. The 
floor above the church is divided into 
apartments, on one _ side providing 
quarters for a Chinese pastor and his 
family, on the other side for two of our 
unmarried men missionaries who, in 
addition to teaching in the Anglo- 
Chinese School, have general oversight 
of this Institution. Other rooms are 
available for rental by young men who 
wish clean, respectable quarters. The 
roof garden provides opportunity for 
frequent social events especially center- 
ing around the various Epworth 
Leagues of Singapore. 


New Church in Klang, F.M.S. 
During the Easter season of 1925 a 
very adequate church building for the 
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town, of Klang was dedicated. This 
is a community having in the immediate 
town some 20,000 people which serves 
as a near center for a total of 50,000. 
This church is a permanent construction 
and will seat 250 people. It is used by 
English, Chinese and Tamil congre- 
gations. It was erected at the cost of 
$9,000 Straits (about $5,000 U. S.). 
This building places a dignity upon the 
service of worship in this community 
such as is woefully practically needed 
in our outlying stations. 


The Fairfield Girls’ School (W.F.M.S.) 

In March 1925, a fine new wing 
was opened for use in the Fairfield 
Methodist Girls’ School. ‘This is a 
permanent building 36x70, with three 
floors, the first two of which are given 
over to class rooms and the top floor is 
used aS an assembly and chapel room. 
This additional wing relieved an annoy- 
ing congestion in this school, which is 
one of the outstanding institutions of 
Malaya. It was erected at a cost of 
$22,000 Straits (about $13,000 Gold), 
one-half of which was provided by the 
local government and the other half 
subscribed locally. 

Miss Mary Olson, who has’ been prin- 
cipal of this school for many years, 
deserves much appreciation for her suc- 
cessful administration of this  insti- 
tution. 


Singapore Tamil Church 

This congregation, which during all 
of its previous history has worshiped 
in the chapel hall of the Methodist 
Girls’ School, dedicated a $17,000 
Straits ($9,000 Gold) building in De- 
cember, 1925. This building of con- 
crete and brick structure provides a 
church auditorium of a seating capacity 
of 200, a social hall which can be 
opened into the auditorium with equal- 
seating capacity and a four room apart- 
ment for the pastor on the floor above 
the social hall. During the past decade 
this congregation has anticipated this 
project and has accumulated more than 
one-half the total cost of the project. 
A subscription campaign will enable 
the congregation to dedicate the church 
practically free from debt. 


Malacca District Churches 
On this district, of which the Rev. 
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M. Dodsworth is superintendent, four 
new church buildings have been erected 
during the last twelve months at an 
average cost of $800 (Gold) each. The 
total amount of money required for 
these buildings has been raised in the 
Malacca District. In addition to these 
church buildings, three parsonages have 
also been built at an average cost of 
$300 (Gold) each, all of which has 
been raised within the district. This 
district has been able during the past 
three years to carry out a self-supported 
building program the like of which it 
will be difficult to equal in Mission his- 
tory. 


Seremban Anglo-Chinese School Annex 

The overcrowded conditions in the 
Anglo-Chinese School, Seremban, made 
imperative the building project. No 
funds were available from the appro- 
priation so the energetic principal, the 
Rev. T. W. Bowmar, organized a cam- 
paign which enabled him to construct 
with local money a brick and concrete 
annex which provides an office, three 
class rooms and an assembly room that 
will provide seating accommodation for 
400 persons. This building was put up 
at a cost of $3,000 (Gold), and makes 
possible a very much more efficient 
educational program for our Mission it 
this capital city of the state of Negri 
Sembilan. 


Malacca Suydam Girls’ School 

The rapid growth of this school 
necessitated larger accommodations. 
The Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety four years ago acquired 714 acres 
of land adjoining an equal area owned 
by the Board of Foreign Missions. 
Upon this site the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society is constructing a 
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school building of semi-permanent struc- 
ture with twelve class rooms providing 
accommodation for 480 pupils which 
the Government indicates to be the 
maximum enrollment for efficient edu- 
cational administration. The local 
Government is providing one-half the 
cost, and the balance is being raised 
from the local community; 
cost being $25,000 (Gold). 


Malacca Suydam Boarding School 
This Institution has been accom- 
modated in the same building with the 
Suydam Girls’ School. The new site 
afforded the opportunity to move this 
Institution farther from the center of 
the city. With the assistance of $20,000 
(Gold) from America sufficient local 
funds have been secured to construct 
a new building to provide modern 
accommodation for 120 boarders. This 
building is of brick and concrete struc- 
ture and will supply the physical fea- 
tures necessary for one of the best 
girls’ boarding institutions in Malaya. 


Malacca Anglo-Chinese School 

With the shifting of the Suydam 
Girls’ Day School and Boarding School 
to new buildings on another site the 
Board of Foreign Missions will be able 
to purchase with locally raised money a 
very suitable building at the cost of 
$15,000 (Gold), into which the Angio- 
Chinese School will be moved from very 
unsatisfactory rented quarters. This 
new property for the Boys’ School will 
keep the Institution in very easy access 
to the center of population and make 
unnecessary further heavy recurring 
expenses for rental. This is a rapidly 
growing Institution with a present en- 
rollment of 275 boys, and an entirely 
Christian teaching staff. 


NETHERLANDS INDIES MISSION CONFERENCE 
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Facing the ‘‘Cut’’ 

When a year ago we faced a “cut” 
of nearly forty per cent in the appro- 
priations it looked as if we should be 
forced to close half of our institutions 
in order to be able to close the year 
without increasing our debt. But we 
have been able to carry on this year 
without closing a single school or 
church. This has been made possible 
because all the missionaries voluntarily 
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gave a second tithe for the support of 
the work, because our native workers 
cheerfully accepted a cut of ten per cent 
in their inadequate salaries, and because 
our native Christians, who are suffer-: 
ing on acc6unt of the general slump in 
business, have given more than hereto- 
fore, in order that the work may be 
maintained. Of the eleven missionaries 
on the field in 1928, only six have been 
with us in 1925, and three of these have 


the total - 
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been connected with one or another of 
our institutions. In addition to these 
we have had the assistance of three un- 
married ladies and four representatives 
of the Woman’s Society. Surely a very 
small band to attempt to take this 
island world for Christ. 


Educational Work 


In and around the centers where we 
are at work small vernacular schools 
have been opened, the number of these 
schools being limited only by our 
financial ability to erect a building and 
pay the salary of the teacher. Besides 
the three Rs, we aim to give the chil- 
dren some knowledge of the Gospel 
story, and (what is more important) a 
Christian viewpoint. In addition to 
this, the teacher is the medical, legal 
and spiritual adviser of the community. 
These schools usually become a nucleus 
for a Christian community. When the 
boys have finished the four years’ course 
in these schools they are admitted into 
the Training School for native teachers. 
The Woman's Society has a Preparatory 
School and Training School for Girls 
at Buitenzorg. Most of these schools 
have been full this year. In many we 
could have added a teacher had the 
funds been available. 

The Training School has enjoyed its 
new quarters at Gandok. Decreased in- 
come has limited the number of students 
this year. We hope it will be possible 
to increase the number of students again 
next year as we Shall need the additional 
workers. It is our present purpose to 
prepare the students in the Training 
School to become Christian school 
teachers. After they have taught 
successfully several years, we hope to 
bring them back to school for another 
two years, when they will be given an 
intensive course in Bible, after which 
they will go out as pastors. 

In the Training School of the Woman’s 
Society, girls and women are prepared 
to become teachers and Bible women. 
It is hoped that our young preachers 
and teachers will select wives from 
among the graduates of this school. 

We have in the Mission three English 
schools. One in Palembang which is co- 
educational, and one for boys and one 
for girls in Buitenzorg. The boys’ 
school in Buitenzorg has an enrollment 
of nearly three hundred in the Day 
School and more than sixty boarders. 
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This school pays all its own expenses 
including the salary of the American 
principal. The enrollment of the school 
in Palembang is this year over two 
hundred, and the girls’ school in Buiten- 
zorg enrolls nearly two hundred. 


Medical Work 

Dr. Bittner has had a good year at 
Tjisaroea Hospital. Truly the day of 
miracles has not passed. The number 
of paying patients has been less, but the 
needs of suffering humanity in a non- 
Christian land are ever great. Hspecially 
successful have been the clinics held in 
various village schools. Frequently Dr. 
Bittner is able to help more than a 
hundred patients in a day. For finan- 
cial reasons Miss Howell was compelled 
to close her clinic in Palembang. Local 
friends have, however, enabled her to 
continue her work as a nurse. Yet the 
needs of a place like Palembang demand 
much more in the way of medical assist- 
ance than we are able to give. 


Evangelistic Work 

The evangelistic program in various 
parts of the Mission differs so greatly 
that it will be necessary to consider 
them separately. 

East Java—Soerabaja is getting to be 
the commercial metropolis of the archi- 
pelago. Wherever much business is 
transacted we find large numbers of 
Chinese, the business men of the Orient. 
Many of these have been under Chris- 
tian influences in China. But prac- 
tically all are dominated by the mater- 
jalistic spirit of the new country. Here 
they have an income which far exceeds 
anything they knew in China. The 
temptation is to forget anything that is 
not connected with the business of 
making money. These are the folks we 
are trying to reach with the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. In the city of Soerabaja 
we have three healthy, thriving congre- 
gations of Chinese; in Malang and Toe- 
loeng Agoeng, smaller congregations. 
In a dozen other places small groups 
of Christians. Because of the cut 
these folks have been compelled to get 
along without a missionary this year, 
but they have grown in numbers and 
in grace. 

West Java—Our congregations are 
built up of Malays, Sundanese, Javanese, 
Ambonese, Menadonese, Battaks, and Chi- 
nese who use the Malay language. But 
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among this large group we have only 
two evangelists who spend their entire 
time in this work. In addition, we have 
school teachers, Bible women, and many 
consecrated laymen who are carrying 
on an aggressive campaign for righteous 
ness, 

West Borneo—In Pontianak, the cap- 
ital of West Borneo, a group of Chinese 
(many of whom are not yet professing 
Christians) have raised ten thousand 
guilders ($4,000) for a combined school 
and church building. This amount will 
doubtless soon be raised to twenty thou- 
sand guilders. Schools for the Chinese 
are all self-supporting. In addition to 
the Chinese work, we are trying to do 
our share toward the civilization of the 
Dyaks, the so-called “Wild Men of 
Borneo.” These people are being taught 
in our schools to till the soil and work 
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with their hands as well as to read and 
write. Many of our people in West 
Borneo walk aS many as ten miles in 
order to be able to attend a service. 

Palembang—In this station we are 
face to face with Mohammedanism in 
its most fanatical form. Through the 
agency of the English school here it 
has been possible to enroll some of the 
finest young Mohammedans as Chris- 
tians. The Chinese Church is a factor 
to be reckoned with in the Chinese com- 
munity of Palembang. So far nothing 
has been done outside the city of Palem- 
bang, and the vast country to the south, 
to the west and to the north lies un- 
touched. But we must wait until we 
have the money to pay these advance 
guards of Christianity. Here lies a field 
white unto the harvest, but where are 
the workers? 


NORTH SUMATRA 


Governor-General’s Visit 

These next ten paragraphs are from 
letters by the Rev. C. J. Hall of Medan. 

The last two weeks (September, 
1925) have been of especial interest to 
Sumatra, and especially to East Coast, 
and the City of Medan. The Governor- 
General, whose residence is in Java, has 
been paying his first official visit to 
Sumatra. Upon his arrival in Medan, 
and after he had surveyed the city, the 
school children of the Malay, Chinese 
and Dutch communities gathered before 
the Governor’s residence and sang in 
honor of the Governor-General. Each 
group sang in its own language. There 
were some 500 pupils in each group. 
Of course, this does not represent all of 
the school children, for many younger 
ones were not allowed to participate, 
and others too big would not likely join. 

The Chinese children gathered on our 
Mission premises, formed into line, and 
were led to the Governor’s residence by 
a band of Atchinese, who played quite 
well. The Atchinese, if you know your 
geography, are located in the northern 
end of Sumatra, and have but recently 
been subjected to the Dutch rule. It 
took much fighting to quiet them. They 
are all Mohammedans, and quite fanati- 
cal, although people say it is quite safe 
to travel in their country now. No 
Christian work has been started among 
them, and it is understood that the Gov- 


ernment would not look with pleasure 
upon any one attempting it, as it would 
likely precipitate more trouble. So this 


~band, leading a community of Chinese 


school children, over half of whom are 


-being taught in English, and just about 


200 of the same half in our own school, 
presented quite a drama to those who 
were close observers. What strange 
things are now happening the world 
over, and especially upon the Mission 
fields! Interest is not lacking here, and 
not a little humor bubbles forth now 
and then. 


Reactions from Shanghai 

Since the trouble with the British in 
Shanghai, the Chinese here are trying 
to be loyal and are attempting many 
things to show their antipathy for the 
English, and for the religion that comes 
from their country. Our Chinese pastor 
has had no little difficulty in convincing 
our members and adherents that we are 
not an English organization. They 
thought of boycotting our Church, but 
the anxiety seems to be subsiding. Some 
of the young men in our upper classes, 
in order to appear united with their 
brothers in China, are showing anti- 
Christian tendencies. They seem to be 
floundering around for some excuse or 
object of attack that will solve the 
trouble in their country, and_ since 
Christianity has come from the West, 
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they are putting it into their test-tubes 
for trial. Anything that savors of foreign 
has to submit to a great deal of ‘‘maul- 
ing.” However, it is quite certain that, 
taken as a whole, there never has been 
a better spirit among the constituents 
of our group here. Many of our boys are 
just ready to be “plucked” and are 
thinking very seriously of the claims of 
Christ. 


Two Boys Sign Pledge 

-Just the other day, two boys from 
our VI Standard came to me each with 
a Sheet of paper and on each sheet a 
form of pledge which each wrote out 
declaring their intention to abstain 
from alcoholic liquors forever, and ask- 
ing me to help them take the pledge. 
One of the boys was a Chinese, and the 
other a Malay. Shortly before that, one 
of our very promising young men came 
to me and asked just what did it mean 
to become a Christian. What he really 
wanted, was to confirm the ideas which 
he had already gathered from his study 
of the Bible in the class room and in 
the Sunday school. He says he will 
wait until Christmas time to make his 
public stand. Such incidents as these 
help to cheer us up and to impress upon 
us that although the Chinese are not 
coming in a mass, yet they are coming 
in a substantial manner. 


Among the Bataks 

We recently returned from our 
month’s holiday in the hills where we 
had some interesting experiences among 
the Bataks.. We visited them in the 
villages and learned something of their 
manners and customs. Their religion 
is animistic. They have no temples but 
have regular places of worship, generally 
en the top of mountains, where they 
fix a long pole in the top of a large tree. 
Under the tree there will be a simple 
shrine of bamboo, triangular in shape, 
on which are placed offerings of fruit. 
We witnessed in one village an in- 

teresting ceremony, the meaning of 
which was explained to me. A little 
boy had been killed about four years 
ago and the father had recently had a 
dream in which the spirit of the little 
son spoke to him and complained that 
nothing had been done on earth toward 
building a memorial in his honor. So 
the gathering was for the purpose of 
building a little bamboo hut about six 
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feet high with a small shrine inside. 
This hut was to be the memorial for the 
dead child. The Bataks are a simple 
people, and very religious. They are 
also approachable, but this particular 
tribe are in the territory under the 
auspices of the Dutch Mission, and so 
far no religious work of any kind has 
been done among them. 

While visiting their weekly market, 
we had an excellent opportunity to wit- 
ness an exhibition of primitive den- 
tistry. Some of your dentist friends may 
be interested in these novel methods. 
The Bataks have exceptionally beautiful 
teeth when children, but they have an 
abominable custom of shortening the 
front teeth. A young man came to the den- 
tist (I call him that for lack of a better 
name) who had his mat spread on the 
cement floor of a veranda near the 
market. This lad of some 18 years lay 
down, took a common cork between his 
teeth, folded his arms across his ab- 
domen, and was ready for the ordeal. 
The dentist took his three-cornered file 
and cut a groove across his front teeth 
about half way between the crown and 
the gums. Then he took his pinchers 
and one by one snapped of his beautiful 
white teeth. The young fellow gave no 
signs of pain—not half so much as we 
who were watching. He didn’t so much 
as grip his fists. This having been 
accomplished, the tooth-artist took a 
large flat file (Similar to that which I 
have used many a time in filing a plow) 
and proceeded to smooth the ends of 
the stubs that were left. He brought no 
blood, except when he let the file slip 
and glided across the patient’s mouth 
and lacerated the skin on the opposite 
side of his mouth. After the operation, 
the tools were disinfected in an old 
fruit tin filled with cold. water and 
wiped off with a cloth that had seen 
months of service. The old man worked 
rapidly, and the whole performance took 
about ten minutes. Painless dentistry 
without the aid of gas! 


Annual Conference at Medan 

We had our Annual Conference early 
in December of this year. This meeting 
was an exceptionally good one, and our 
Bishop Titus Lowe threw himself into 
it with his customary zeal and insight. 
We especially enjoyed his spiritual 
talks: and no less did we enjoy our 
personal contact with him. That is one 
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of the privileges which a member of a 
small Mission Conference gets to enjoy 
—close contact with the Bishop. 

One of the features of the Conference 
was the awarding of prizes to the native 
preachers for the best garden. Last 
year, the Bishop put this offer before 
them, and then the awards were made 
this year. The stories they told of the 
trouble they had in raising their gardens 
were comical, but not so to the preachers 
themselves. To have the wild pigs, or 
the monkeys, or the birds to make havoc 
with their efforts was most discouraging 
—they almost earned their prize. How- 
ever, they are going to try again this 
year. One of our preachers had to 
come about 250 miles—about one half 
of this distance by small boat. Several 
came over 100 miles, making sections 
of the journey a-foot, by motor, and by 
train, and arriving at the scene of the 
conference in a ‘‘sado” or horse cart. 
And coming from the jungles, or small 
villages, when they come to Medan, they 
“take in the city” and do their annual 
shopping. However, they are faithful 
in their attendance upon all sessions of 
the Conference. 


Asiatics—and Us 

You would be surprised at how much 
like our own people are the Asiatics. 
Just now we are trying to get willing 
candidates to fill the various offices in 
our Epworth League. And we hear 
such familiar excuses as: “Oh, I’ve just 
served my term—give a younger fellow 
a chance.” Or, “I don’t feel worthy to 
hold such a _ responsible post.” Or, 
“Tl serve if you can get some. other of 
the older boys to take other posts.” Or, 
“My salary isn’t enough, so I shall have 
to take up night work in order to get 
out of debt, and that will make it im- 
possible for me to serve.” And you 
would be surprised how well our young 
people do when they are given a re- 
sponsible place to work. 


Four Boys—Boy No. One 

Not long ago one of our fine boys 
came to me and said that at Christmas 
time he wanted to be baptized. He had 
been a most faithful attendant upon the 
services of the Sunday school and the 
other religious services. We usually 
wish the young people first to get the 
permission of their parents. When he 
went to talk it over with his mother, 
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she was much shocked. She replied 
that for generations his forefathers had 
followed the Chinese religion and wor- 
shipped their ancestors, and, of course, 
he couldn’t break the line. Then he 
asked her why she had allowed him to 
attend the religious services, and her 
reply was that she desired him to in- 
crease his knowledge. He said all right. 
And now he informs me that he is to 
gc to China to continue his education, 
and that it is his plan to prepare to be 
a minister to his people. - However, he 
cautioned me not to let these plans 
be known, or else his mother might try 
and upset them. They are willing to 
let him go to China, thinking he will 
get away from Christian influence. 


Boy No. Two 

Another of our fine young Chinese 
men has been having a very severe 
testing lately. He had just about a 
year ago come down from China where 
he had been going to the Y. M. C. A. 
school. He was a Christian. He was 
taken on here to help in the preaching 
for a Chinese congregation of his own 
dialect, Cantonese. He found out he 
needed to attend our Preachers’ Train- 
ing School. He had decided to go. But 
before his plans were all perfected, a 
young lady came upon the arena. They 
were engaged, and were to be married 
very soon.. The father was to pay his 
way to school. Later we found out that 
they would not receive married men in 
the training school. The to be mother- 
in-law was hard to get around, for she 
wanted her daughter off her hands. 
However, he said that he had told her 
that nothing must interfere with his 
going to school, and that now he didn’t 
want their marriage to interfere, so the 
wedding was put off for four years, the 
time it will take him to complete his 
course. The young lady is to go to 
school and prepare herself to be ‘a 
preacher’s wife. Could all the details 
be given you of this affair, your admira- 
tion for the pluck of the Oriental would 
be multiplied many times. We, also, 
were a bit surprised, but he stood the 
test, and is now in Singapore at school. 


Boy No. Three 

In the previous mail I posted a letter 
to Bishop Lowe in Singapore telling him 
of a young man about 18 years of age 
whom he baptized just a year ago after 
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his last service here one Sunday night. 
This lad was soon to return to China 
and was so impressed with Christianity 
that he wanted to be a real Christian, 
so quite out of the usual order asked 
the Bishop to baptize him. This was 
done. Just about two weeks ago this 
same lad returned from China all over 
smiles, and quite happy to be back in a 
peaceful country, where a fellow can be 
a Christian and not be molested so very 
much. He had not been long up there 
when he ran into a group of the anti- 
Christian Chinese. He was asked his 
views concerning the Christian Church, 
and upon giving it a good name, was at 
once told what to do. He must either 
retract this statement or suffer the con- 
sequences, and these were put to him 
quite briefly: either to pay to them $65 
cr be hung up by his toes with his 
thumbs merely touching the ground. 
Well, he did not take back his state- 
ment, but took the easier method of pay- 
ment—he paid them the $65. Besides, 
previously, his parents never went to 
religious services, but he was able to 
get them to attend Christian services 
in a church. He seemed quite proud of 
this feat. He further said that the anti- 
Christian sentiment was so strong that 
a@ missionary who had been in their dis- 
trict had to leave, so that the Christian 
people were left to fight their own way 
at this time. He seemed much ashamed 
to speak about the conditions up there, 
and was content to take up his future 
in a foreign land. 


Boy No. Four 

I must not close this edition without 
telling you about another of our boys: 
a year ago his parents decided they 
cculd not support him in school any 
longer. He had just passed his 7th 
Standard and they were going to try 
and get a job for him. He was so small 
and “kiddish”’ that it was hopeless for 
him to try. He was a very bright lad. 
So I went out to his home to interview 
his parents, and found but his mother 
at home with him. They lived in a 
little one-room hut under the cocoanut 
trees made of attap, both top and the 
sides: the floor was of dirt. All this 
was in the midst of a sweet potato 
patch. The lad would hoe the potatoes 
during his spare moments. My inter- 
view was successful when I agreed to 
take him free and give him a year in 
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which to pay for his books. All went 
along well until about the middle of 
the year, and his parents seemed to 
forget their promise and wanted to put 
him to work. However, they had the 
good sense to leave it ultimately to his 
decision. Well, I influenced him to re- 
main, promising that at the end he 
could teach in our school. This seemed 
to please him. At our graduation 
exercises, he not only was the first boy 
in the class, but read his own essay 
at the exercises. He was competing with 
the other lads to see which one would 
get to read his production. Even after 
all this his parents are afraid to trust 
him too far with the Christians, but he 
has’ more closeup knowledge, and is 
quite a regular attendant upon our 
services. It is quite out of the question 
yet to get his parents’ consent to let him 
become a Christian out and out, as he 
is quite under age. However, I just 
wish you could see him. He looks like 
a little prince. Upon the strength of his 
new job he has got new clothes and 
how “spick and span” he does look. Be- 
fore, his clothes were the cheapest he 
could get, but always neat. And now, 
he is a teacher here. Mrs. Hall said we 
must get a picture of him at present— 
he is such a fine specimen as compared 
with his prospects a year ago. And he 
is happy! And that is why we are 
happily on the job here. 


Kisaran 

The remaining paragraphs are from 
letters by the Rev. N. T. Gottschall of 
Kisaran. 

Kisaran is the geographical and, per- 
haps, should and will be the logical 
center of our work in Asahan. It is 
located in the vast interior coastal plain 
where the United States Rubber Com- 
pany has 90,000 acres of rubber estates, 
and employs thousands of imported 
Javanese coolies, hundreds of Batak and 
Malay and Chinese native clerks and 
coolie overseers, and scores of Huropean 
estate managers and assistant managers. 
The main office of the Rubber Company 
is located in Kisaran; the factory is 
two and one half miles north, and the 
large hospital one mile west. Chinese, 
Indian, and native merchants and ar- 
tisans make up the town of Kisaran. 
Everybody comes to town on the Ist 
and 16th of every month, that is, on pay 
days. 
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Urging Self-Support 

“Why do you have that heavy bandage 
around your throat, George Stephanus?” 
I asked the Batak preacher at Kisaran 
as I returned from MHoeta Padang, 
stopping off for the official Board meet- 
ing there the night befofe going on to 
Tandjong Balei. “It’s like this, Sir, 
As I returned on my wheel the other 
night from our regular Thursday even- 
ing service among the Christian kranies 
at the factory, I was caught in a down- 
pour of rain. I have had a sore throat 
and fever to-day but shall try to be 
present for the meeting this evening. 
We called off the regular service at the 
hospital. on that account. I expect a 
full turn-out and plenty of debating. 
They are a rough bunch but in the 
long run decidedly loyal and realize the 
advantages of the Christian religion 
though in all its fullness and depth of 
meaning it has not dawned upon them. 
Sir, I shrink to think of having to de- 
pend upon them for such a great part 
of my support and to receive it from 
their hands. We are not used to this 
idea of self-support nor did we do it 
in this way under the German Mission 
on the West Coast from whence we 
came.” 

“Yes, I know, but the fact is that the 
Mission is this year prepared to assume 
only $14 a month toward your support. 
It is high time that your people should 
learn to stand on their own feet. We 
can not expect so much from the Batak 
People in the jungle up-country. They 
are much in the same condition of 
poverty and ignorance now as your an- 
cestors on the West Coast were when 
the Rhenish Mission began work among 
them 65 years ago. We must help those 
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Christian kranies to see that it is up 
to them to release even this $14 as soon 
as possible so that it can be used among 
people of other places. Think of all the 
people between here and Palembang and 
the people of Atjeh, who have not had 
so much as even a chance to know about 
Christ. Remember also that you are 
among or in the midst of thousands 
right here in Asahan who have not yet 
opened their hearts to Christ.” 


Equipment Needed 

Like other places in the pioneer work 
of Christian Missions progress in 
Kisaran has been retarded most perhaps 
by lack of equipment and respectable 
quarters to encourage the Christian 
constituency and commend the program 
of Christ to the community as well as 
to enable us to do a constructive piece 
of work. The Batak congregation has 
been meeting in the dark, damp, se- 
cluded quarters occupied by our self- 
supporting English School. Our Chi- 
hese preacher from Tandjong Balei 
gathers his faithful dozen of Chinese 
probationers and Christians every Sat- 
urday night in the shop of a tinsmith 
or bicycle repair shop in Kisaran. 

A new day, however, is eventually 
dawning. The Asiatic Christians of 
Kisaran this past year have managed 
to raise a building fund of £400 (about 
$164) among themselves. The United 
States Rubber Company agreed to 
secure for us a building site of our own 
choice and is now bargaining for same, 
which will put us on the main road 
where people will know that we are 
on the map. We hope also soon to begin 
soliciting among those Europeans who 
will support the project. 


THE MANILA AREA 
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The Work and Workers 

We have in many respects the most 
successful missionary field under the 
Foreign Board. In March, 1899, Bishop 
Thoburn preached the first evangelical 
sermon ever delivered in the archipel- 
ago. The Mission was opened under 
the Rev. T. H. Martin in 1900, and was 
connected with the Malaysia Conference 
as a district. A Mission Conference 
was organized in 1905 and an Annual 


Conference in 1908. There was never 
at any one time more than twelve mis- 
sionaries, and that number for a brief 
time only. Today, we have only eleven 
missionaries under the Foreign Board. 
Six of them are district superintend- 
ents; one a_ publishing agent, one 
assistant of the publishing agent, one 
connected with the Theological Sem- 
inary, one in charge of a boys’ dormitory 
and one pastor of the Central Student 
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Church in Manila and editor of the 
“Observer.” Two are just leaving on 
their furloughs and we have no others 
to take their place because of lack of 
funds. 

The work our Church has had allotted 
to it by the Evangelical Union is the 
territory north of Manila on the island 
of Luzon, the largest island of the group, 
and containing about half the population 
of the archipelago. We are, as Protes- 
tants, alone responsible for this vast 
territory in which there are fifty thou- 
sand high school students. 

The Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society has in the same territory seven- 
teen young women, who are engaged 
in the Mary Johnston Hospital in 
Manila, the Harris Memorial Training 
School in Manila, the Bible Training 
School in Lingayen, and in dormitory 
work. 

The Hospital is confining its services 
to women and children, and has con- 
nected with it a Nurses’ Training School 
from which 125 young women have 
been graduated and registered as nurses 
by the Government. 

The Training Schools are fitting 
young women as deaconesses and as 
Bible women who are acting as pastors’ 
assistants. Over 150 young women have 
been graduated from these schools. The 
Society also has a large and beautiful 
dormitory in Manila, also one each in 
San Fernando, Pampanga, Vigan, Tugue- 
garao, and Ilagan. All the workers are 
finely trained and consecrated young 
women, full of hope and good cheer. 
They never hear of “cuts” or “retrench. 
ments’ from their Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society leaders at home. 


Results 


In the brief years we have been 
cperating as a Church on this island, 
we have now secured, according to our 
best and most recent statistics, about 
75 native preachers, most of whom are 
graduates from college and seminary, 
and are full members of the Conference. 
We have about 1,200 local preachers and 
exhorters who are preaching and teach- 
ing every Sunday at their own expente. 
We have over 250 churches, with a 
membership of 7,500 and 35 Epworth 
Leagues with 3,000 members. Where 
else can be found so vast a harvest from 
so few laborers and such small expendi- 
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ture of money? To-day our national 
pastors are practically self-supporting. 
Our only missionary pastor is in 
charge of our Central Student Church 
in Manila, composed almost wholly of 
university and college students who 
have come from all parts of the archi- 
pelago. This church has a neat gothic 
chapel on the rear of one of the most 
beautiful sites in the city. It is the 
first unit of a church plant which ought 
at once to be completed for this most 
strategic and successful enterprise. On 
this site we must build a fifty thousand 
dollar church, where we can adequately 
minister ‘to the student body which 
crowds the capital city to the number 
of thirty thousand. The present quar- 
ters are wholly inadequate, either for 
worship or Sunday school purposes. 


The Dormitories 


. Our Mission introduced the dormitory 
system here. These dormitories are 
operated for the purpose of providing 
proper care of students who are away 
from home. Our plan is to have a boys’ 
dormitory and a girls’ dormitory at 
each provincial capital where only the 
high schools are located. We, by this 
means, make social and religious con- 
tacts with the student bodies, and are 
gathering in the future leaders of the 
Church and State. Under. the Foreign 
Board we have a boys’ dormitory in 
Manila, San Fernando, Vigan and 
Tuguegarao. In each case a missionary 
is in charge. 


The Preachers 

We have eight districts tm the Confer- 
ence. Six of them are in charge of mis- 
sionaries and two of them are in charge 
of two able and consecrated nationals. 
I shall soon appoint a third native pas- 
tor to a district. Our district super- 
intendents have under their care a 
number of young men who are going to 
school and also are busy in Christian 
work, whom the Board is paying a small 
monthly sum while they are thus get- 
ting ready for college and seminary. 
We are also assisting worthy young 
men attending the Seminary in Manila. 


The Seminary 

The Union Theological Seminary is 
supported by the Presbyterians, Bap- 
tists, Congregationalists, Disciples, 
United Brethren and our own Church. 
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Our Church has always furnished about 
half of all the students.. The new school 
building is rising rapidly on its new 
site on one of the finest boulevards of 
the city, and in the midst of the edu- 
cational center. 


The Publishing House 

Our Publishing House is admirably lo- 
cated in the business center of the city 
where we maintain an up-to-date book 
store and printing plant. Here is pub- 
lished the “Philippine Observer,’ our 
monthly organ, ably edited by the Rev. 
S. .W. Stagg, in connection with his 
other duties. Two monthly papers are 
issued in the Tagalog and Pangasinan 
languages. From this House are issued 
millions of pages of tracts, booklets, 
and various forms of religious litera- 
ture, in nine different dialects, as well 
as English. An addition to our pres- 
ent building is now being made to the 
front of the building, which will give 
added renting space, and thus add to 
the income of the enterprise. Dr. HE. S. 
Lyons is the Publishing Agent, and his 
more than twenty years of all sorts of 
missionary work in the Philippines ren- 
der his services invaluable. 


The Aparri Hospital 

We have.never found the hospital 
established a few years ago at Aparri a 
paying investment in any particular. 
Its location was bad, and its patronage 
was not commensurable with the cost 
of maintaining it, and so, at the sug- 
gestion of a committee appointed by the 
Conference, ‘also by action of the field 
Finance Committee, all being approved 
by the resident Bishop, the Foreign 
Board was requested to abandon that 
work and recall the medical mission- 
ary, Dr. Taylor, who labored hard 
against the insuperable difficulties, and 
was in no way to blame for the failure 
of the enterprise. This request . was 
granted by the Foreign Board and the 
hospital was closed last summer and the 
missionary family at Aparri went home. 


Government Schools and Hospitals 


In view of the fact that the govern- 
ment is in control of the public schools, 
and they are widely scattered over the 
islands, and have over 1,000,000 boys 
and girls in the elementary grades, we 
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find it unnecessary to enter educational 
work, aside from the particular train- 
ing we are giving our future religious 
leaders. 

And furthermore, inasmuch as it is 
the purpose of the government to place 
a hospital at least in every provincial 
capital, the churches are not called upon 
to engage in the work of healing. Thus 
the churches are left free to expend all 
their men, time, and money in direct 
evangelism. 


Gospel Preaching 

No other mission field offers such un- 
trammeled opportunity to preach the 
Gospel and win souls for the kingdom 
of God. Our mission is an evangelistic 
mission, and we are training our pastors 
to be soul-winners. From the begin- 
ning of our work here we have devoted 
our chief energies to this end. Wide- 
spread education which has trained a 
whole new generation, would have re- 
sulted here, as in the Roman Catholic 
countries in South America, in produc- 
ing a revolt from the Christian reli- 
gion, had it not been for the presence 
of the Protestant missionary with his 
Gospel message and the open Bible. 
He has said and is still saying to the 
young intellectuals, ‘You do not need to 
cease being Christians when you cease 
to be Romanists. We Protestants are 
Christians; yet we are not Romanists. 
Listen to our message, read the Bible, 
do what it requires, take it as your 
religious authority instead of the au- 
thority of your priest. Come to Christ 
as your personal Saviour; take Him as 
your example, and serve your fellows 
in His name.” 

Had not such a message come to those 
splendid people, with their new intellec- 
tual awakening, we would have here in 
these islands what we find in the South 
American countries—namely—the edu- 
cated class becoming infidels, if not prac- 
tical atheists. Our intellectual leaders 
have not repudiated the Christian faith, 
although many of them have broken 
from their ancestral church. Many of 
them are enthusiastic members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and the 
Masonic fraternity. 

Did ever a group of faithful mission- 


‘aries have such a ripening harvest into 


which to thrust the Gospel sickle? 
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Cabanatuan District 

History—For about twelve years, this 
work was attached to Bulacan district, 
centered at Malolos. Four years ago, it 
was called the Nueva Ecija district, 
with the Rev. T. W. Bundy as super- 
intendent, centering at Cabanatuan. 
Two years ago, due to the completion of 
the government road through Nueva 
Ecija and Nueva Viscaya, Cabanatuan 
district was made to include Nueva 
Viscaya also. A part of this province 
which formerly belonged to Tarlac dis- 
trict was restored to Nueva Ecija, and 
the boundary line fixed. 

Evangelistic—The Rev. Joseph 
Clemens, a retired Methodist Chaplain 
of the Army, has been conference evan- 
gelist for two years. This last year, on 
this district he held meetings in seven 
towns, averaging thirty converts in each 
church. Special meetings were held 
with high school students at Bayom- 
bong with seventeen conversions. Since 
April, three English-speaking preachers 
have given almost full time to this 
work at three student centers. After 
the rains had ceased and harvest had 
begun, the pastors renewed their revival 
efforts all over the district. 

Young People’s Work—The Sunday 
schools are attended: by all the members 
preliminary to the Sunday ‘morning 
church service. The work has continued 
in this way from its opening by choice 
of the people. At Thanksgiving time the 
district superintendents’ convention was 
held and was well attended. Dialect 
Epworth Leagues have no permanency, 
even though they are reorganized every 
year. The English-speaking Epworth 
Leagues are more of a success. Meet- 
ings are held regularly every Sunday 
and the annual Epworth League con- 
vention is a growing thing. The annual 
lyceum for pastors, deaconesses and 
Bible women is a helpful institution. 
It is run as a school with missionaries 
as teachers. Regular classes are held 
with final examinations. 

Self-Support—The Cut was a crisis 
for the work in this district. It looked 
at first as though a dozen pastors would 
resign, but not one left the work. They 
had a hard time financially, but their 


wives stood nobly by and would not let 
their husbands retreat. Some of them 
have had to do other work in order to 
make it possible to stay in the ministry. 

Needs—A permanent church build- 
ing is needed at Bayombong. As this 
is a large high school center our Church 
should have’ here a dormitory for the 
boys and girls. A large house was 
offered the Mission at a reasonable price 
but the cut in appropriations made the 
purchase impossible. A Catholic Dutch 
priest has since bought the house as a 
dormitory and home for the Sisters of 
Mercy. 

The government expects to have the 
high school at Cabanatuan ready for the 
1927 classes. The Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society has a plot of land 
near the school upon which it is planned 
to erect a dormitory for girls. The Mis- 
sion is seeking an option on land for a 
student chapel on the government plaza 
near the new school, and is also trying 


‘to arrange a lease from the provincial 


government of buildings for a dormitory 
for boys and a mission residence. 

A chapel is greatly needed at Baloc, 
where the members would start to build 
if a little help could be secured from 
outside sources. The work on three 
new chapels is nearing completion. 


Cagayan District 

General—This is the largest district 
in the Conference. It is made up of the 
provinces of Isabella and Cagayan. The 
country is comparatively unsettled in 
many parts and new settlers are arriving 
continually to take up land and begin 
new homes and settlements. To meet 
them with the Gospel message offers a 
great opportunity to our workers. 

Locusts and floods out of season re- 
duced the food supply and thus exag- 
gerated prices. The largest crop is in 
tobacco and it has been selling at regu- 
lar prices. This always brings cash in | 
lump sums to the growers and it is at 
this time that the pastors and other 
Church obligations are paid. 

More than 2,000 young people attend 
the three government high schools on 
the district. Through forty Sunday 
schools, eight Epworth Leagues and 
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three dormitories our Church is seeking 
to impress these young lives with the 
principles of the spirit of Jesus Christ. 

Through the Rev. A. L. Ryan and the 
Sunday School Union, the Dialect Les- 
son Helps have been used, special pro- 
grams have been arranged and encourag- 
ing letters sent to the workers. 

Finances—Financial conditions have 
been hard due to the heavy cut in the 
appropriations. One new church has 
been built. This is in Solona, where 
Chaplain Clemens held meetings two 
years ago and gave the first twenty-five 
pesos for the building. Nine other 
churches wish to build and are asking 
help for roofing or other materials from 
the Mission. But there is none to give. 
The district averages a little better than 
eighty per cent in paying the full sup- 
port of the pastors this year. The prob- 
lem is how to make good the lack in 
their already meager salaries, for every 
one is necessary to the work. 


Central District 

Present Work—The present mem- 
bership on this district is 2,250, of whom 
1,336 are full members: 275 were re- 
ceived during the year as probationers, 
and 302 were received into full mem- 
bership from the probationers list. 

Of the fifteen men in charge of cir- 
cuits, 6 are members of Conference, 4 
are local preachers, and 5 are ex- 
horters. There are eight Bible wome 
at work who are paid a small allowance 
by the Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety. These women teach over 1,600 
children each week in Junior Leagues. 

There are 324 officers and teachers in 
the 46 Sunday schools. This is an in- 
crease over last year of 20 Sunday 
schools, or eighty per cent, while the 
number of scholars shows a twenty-five 
per cent increase or a total enrollment 
of 3,284. There is reason here, as in 
the United States, to be concerned with 
the small attendance of juniors, inter- 
mediates and seniors. There are 1,153 
scholars on the cradle roll, beginners, 
and primary—or eight years of Sunday 
school life. For the next three depart- 
ments, or nine years of Sunday school 
life, namely, junior, intermediate and 
senior, the total is but little more than 
“one-half the attendance. Then the at- 
tendance of those eighteen and above 
again totals an equal number to the first 
eight years of the child’s life. To meet 
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the great slump in the middle-age 
periods the district is increasingly 
stressing the Boy Scout and Epworth 
League work. 

Evangelism—Chaplain Clemens was 
on the district for four weeks of the 
statistical year. He is a real evangelist 
preaching through pictures, and his zeal 
is greater than that of all of his younger 
brethren. The members are at the pres- 
ent time making two tents for district 
use. The people enjoy meeting in tents. 
Théy are planning and praying for a 
large harvest for the Kingdom this 
coming year. 

Work Among School Pupils—There 
are 185 public schools in this district. 
Malolos alone has over 3,000 pupils in 
its schools. Only a fraction of them 
are being reached. In the high school 
center five classes are at present con- 
ducted in the boarding houses in a 
study of ethics and morals. Thousands 
of students are studying in such classes 
in various sections of the Philippine 
work. But what is that among a mil- 
lion students? Mr. Stagg, editor of our 
paper, The Philippine Observer, has 
conducted a number of series of out-of- 
door evangelistic meetings in student 
centers, numbering converts in the hun- 
dreds. 

Workers Needed—The greatest need 
is for trained and dependable workers. 
To that end numerous Institutes are 
conducted. Two weeks of special classes 
are held each year for all pastors and 
deaconesses; another two for young 
women to assist our deaconesses in 
Junior League work; and also a Bible 
Institute to which all members are in- 
vited. 

Government Medical Service—Our 
Church has no medical work outside of 
Manila. The insular and provincial 
health service is well organized, many 
municipalities having free clinics or 
health centers for children, with visit- 
Ing nurses. Their handling of the pres- 
ent cholera epidemic is in striking con- 
trast with the medieval Church which 
for three weeks had its young people 
and children parade the streets singing 
their prayers to San Roque, their patron 
saint, who is supposed to be able to 
drive the cholera away. They kept 
small children up parading until eleven 
o'clock at night with the promise of 
good things to eat, furnished each night 
by a different donor. 


’ 
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Self-Support—The fifteen pastors, 
which number includes five single stu- 
dent pastors, received this year an aver- 
age of $16.75 per month, which includes 
value of house rent. This agrees almost 
exactly with the average wage in the 
Philippines paid artisans. It is just 
about one-half of what the pastors 
really need. Nevertheless it is paid— 
practically every peso of it, by Filipino 
Methodists; a fine record for the mis- 
sion field. : 

The Cut*_The reduction in appro- 
priations, which, for the Philippines, 
was the greatest of any foreign field, 
excepting Hurope, was met by a.cut in 
salary by the missionaries, by reduced 
district travel allowance and curtailed 
expenditures all along the line. For 
the most part work in building opera- 
tions has simply stopped; although in 
this district the members have this year 
paid, together with money collected from 
American business men in Manila, the 
sum of twelve hundred dollars. It is 
impossible to attempt now to build the 
much needed hostels or dormitories for 
students, or churches worth over 250 
dollars. In spite of poverty, thirteen 
circuits out of fifteen have attempted 
some improvement on churches or par- 
sonages. : 


Ilocos District 

Adjustments—Missionary work was 
established on this district in 1904 and 
has had continuous missionary super- 
vision since that time. First it was 
known as the Northern District, and 
was made to include all of the Methodist 
field in Luzon north of, and including, 
Pangasinan province. First, Pangasinan 
district was cut off, and then Cagayan 
district, and the name was changed to 
Vigan district. In 1917, supervision 
was withdrawn from the territory north 
of the municipality of Magsingal, Ilocos 
Sur, as this portion of the field was 
being occupied by the Foreign Chris- 
tian Missionary Society. In this same 
year, the work was given for the first 
time to a Filipino district superintend- 
ent for supervision, and for seven years 
Severino Cordero retained this appoint- 
ment, administering it effectively in 
cooperation with missionaries in charge. 
In 1909 the name was changed to Ilocos 
district. 

In 1923, an agreement was reached 
with the Foreign Christian Missionary 
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Society whereby they were to withdraw 
all missionary supervision, support and 
evangelistic activities from territory 
south of the Abra River in the province 
of Ilocos Sur, and the Methodist Mis- 
sion was to withdraw from the terri- 
tory north of the Abra River, excepting 
the village of Pandan and the city of 
Vigan, and from all of the province of 
Abra. Since the date of this agreement, 
efforts have been made to adjust both 
membership and property, and some 
pregress has been made. At present 
there are about two hundred Disciples 
members under Methodist supervision, 
and, according to the Conference statis- 


tical report of 1923, nine hundred 
twenty-four Methodist members under 
Disciples supervision. = 


The Work—The total membership in 
Ilocos district is now 2,659, of whom 
820 are listed as preparatory members. 
This shows a decrease of. 269, which is 
to be explained as due to incomplete 
records, emigration of members and a 
general effort to revise the church rolls, 
eliminating all persons who can be ac- 
counted for as having withdrawn or as 
having been dropped from preparatory 
enrollment. The charges are occupied 
by four members of Annual Conference, 
two ordained local preachers and five 
unordained, and the work is carried on 
throughout the twenty-eight congrega- 
tions by eighty-six local preachers and 
exhorters who receive their appoint- 
ments locally. There are also seventeen 
Bible women and two trained nurses. 
Chaplain Joseph Clemens conducted re- 
vival meetings at five centers, doing the 
local churches great good and gaining 
a number of converts in each place. 
Local evangelistic institutes have been 
held. by the pastors and Bible women, in 
which more than a hundred accessions 
have been reported. 

The Dormitory Work—There are 
more than 16,000 children enrolled in 
the public schools within Ilocos dis- 
trict, 2,200 of whom are high school 
pupils in Vigan and Santa Maria. There 
are a great many other children who 
have attended the public schools, but 
who are not enrolled at present. All 
these, together with their teachers, and 
with the increasing number of educated 
young people, afford a significant chal- 
lenge for religious instruction and evan- 
gelism in the Hnglish language. Stu- 
dent work is confined to Vigan through 
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lack of workers and means to carry it 
throughout the district. At Vigan the 
Methodist Boys’ and Girls’ Dormitories 
are providing Christian nurture to their 
88 resident students. The Student 
Church serves these and a number of 
Methodist and other young people liv- 
ing elsewhere. These institutions are 
direct evangelistic agencies. Nearly all 
dormitory residents become converted 
and join the Church. An increasing 
number of youths from Methodist homes 
are coming into the dormitories, and 
these are the most promising prospects 
for future Christian leaders. All stu- 
dent work is conducted in English, and 
the organization and leadership of the 
Student Church is in the hands of a 
student Official Board under the guid- 
ance of the missionary pastor. Three 
of the four speakers in the Provincial 
declamatory contest, representing the 
four high school unions, were second- 
generation Methodist young people and 
products of student work. They re- 
ceived the first and second prizes and 
honorable mention. 

General—-Sunday school work has 
had a healthy growth, and seventy-five 
per cent of the church community is 
enrolled in the Sunday schools. An 
excellent district convention was held, 
the local association bearing the full 
burden of the expenses. There is great 
need of better supervision and leader- 
ship, however, and there should be avail- 
able means of providing for a District 
Sunday school worker and the holding 
of several local institutes each year. 

The same applies to district evan- 
gelistic work. The annual district con- 
ference should be prolonged into an 
institute for training leadership, ‘and 
should be supplemented by a mid-year 
series of local institutes during the 
rainy season. Funds and leaders are 
greatly needed for this important work. 

There is no immediate need of exten- 
sive medical work on the part of the 
mission as the government is under- 
taking to care for the public health, and 
there is a fairly good hospital at Vigan 
under the Foreign Christian Missionary 
Society. The Woman's Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society supports a_ trained 
nurse for the district, and she is able to 
do much good. 

Meeting the Cut—The burden of self- 
support has been entirely upon the 
Church, and it is admitted to be pos- 
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sible for the district to support its own 
preachers. But their support has been 
quite insufficient, and they have all suf- 
fered much for Christ's sake. The 
Church met the “Cut” by concentrating 
its efforts upon the support of the 
preachers, and little money has been 
raised locally this year for other pur 
poses. The one exception has been the 
putting of a new roof on the large Nar- 
vacna Church at an expense of about 
1,000 pesos ($500 gold) in cash, ma- 
terials and labor. The Chfirch at San 
Esteban is under way, but progressing 
slowly because the members are not 
able to. raise at any one time enough to 
do very much. The policy is to build 
as means are available, and incur no 
debt. 

Needs—The urgent needs of the dis- 
trict are as follows: 

Additional missionary reinforcements 
to help carry the work, especially to 
care for the student opportunity. 

Aid for three local church buildings 
which could be carried to prompt com- 
pletion if funds were available. The 
people will furnish the greater part in 
materials and common labor. 

An adequate building to house the 
Student Church work. The dormitories 
are crowded so as to make them un- 
suited for gatherings. 

Funds for the translation and produc- 
tion of literature in Ilocano Dialect. 

Five bicycles for the tise of preachers 
in traveling their large circuits. 


Manila District 


Revivals—Special revival services 
have been held in Tondo, Knox Church, 
G. Tuason, Navotas, Malanon, Polo and 
Meycauayan. Special services have also 
been held in Orani, Central Student 
Church and other congregations of the 
district. In these services many peo- 
ple have been converted, the member- 
ship has been spiritually revived, new 
Sunday schools organized and the work 
among the Epworth Leagues better 
organized and established. 

Special mention should be made of 
the growing interest in English-speak- 
ing work on this district, where there 
are three strong English congregations 
—one in Central Church, ministered to 
by the Rev. S. W. Stagg; one in Knox 
Church where the Rey. C. C. Herrmann 
has been pastor, and one in Tondo 
where until recently the Rev. D. D. 
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Alejandro was the preacher. There are 
strong English classes in many other 
congregations in the _ district. The 
Epworth Leagues on the district now 
number eleven and their annual con- 
vention has come to be a meeting of 
much inspiration and helpfulness. 

Institutions—It seems unnatural that 
the Harris Memorial Training School 
(W. F. M.S.) should have passed a year 
terminating with the graduation exer- 
cises in March, without the presence of 
Miss Margaret Decker, the _ efficient 
superintendent. But with Miss Evans 
in charge and with Miss Davis and Miss 
Hewson, as assistants, a fine class of 
girls have completed their courses and 
have taken their diplomas at the recent 
commencement. These young ladies are 
the first to have enjoyed the inspiration 
of the new buildings and grounds of the 
institution. Those in charge as well 
as the students, are to be congratulated 
on the splendid material advantages 
they now enjoy in the new location. 

The Mary J. Johnston Hospital (W. F. 
M.S.) has closed another year of much 
usefulness, in which there has been 
graduated a large class of nurses who 
now go out to minister to the sick and 
serve the women and children in vari- 
ous communities. The graduates from 
this hospital now on the field number 
more than 130 and the value of the 
services rendered by this corps of 
nurses can never be fully appreciated. 
The several American nurses with Dr. 
Parish made possible the training of 
this class of nurses and at the same 
time have carried on the arduous work 
of attending the hospital patients, and 
they are to be highly commended for 
the efficient and important service they 
have rendered. During the year the 
Masonic Lodges have selected this hos- 
pital as an object of their aid and have 
remodeled and opened a very fine ward 
for crippled children. This ward was 
formally opened in September, and will 
be a great blessing to the unfortunate 
crippled children, who have no means 
for treatment by specialists. 

The Publishing House—The Meth- 
odist Publishing House has _ profited 
much by the services of the new super- 
intendent of printing, William Akert. A 
substantial increase in mission printing 
has resulted, while the department has 
at the same time administered directly 
to the missionary program. The lino- 
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type machine as well as the larger press 
have helped to advance the work. The 
House is now printing a large number 
of Scriptures in the Dialects for the 
American Bible Society. 

The Dormitories—The Manila dormi- 
tories for men and women each have 
had a year of usefulness in furnishing a 
sanitary and comfortable home for pro- 
vincial students; a place where good 
morals and right conduct have been 
emphasized and taught. Numbers of 
these young people are attending the 
religious services and are coming to 
know the Gospel of our Lord. They 
learn also that the Protestant mission- 
aries are good people who have dedi- 
cated their lives to the material and 
spiritual welfare of the Filipino people. 

The Union Theological Seminary— 
This institution has had one of its best 
years. Under the able leadership of the 
Rev. A. L. Ryan, the new president, the 
school has made progress along all 
lines. The courses have been revised 
and standardized so that the two years’ 
college work harmonizes with the 
courses offered in the University of the 
Philippines. The seminary courses have 
likewise been strengthened so as to 
give young men the best training pos- 
sible, under prevailing conditions, for 
their future work. During the last year 
there have been 31 students in the col- 
lege department, 12 in the seminary 
courses and 7 in the Bible training 
school, while in the high school depart- 
ment there have been 246 enrolled. The 
spirit as well as the influence of the 
school during the past year has been 
excellent. 

The outstanding feature of the year 
has been the erection of the new build- 
ing. The Methodist Church has donated 
the land valued at $50,000.- The other 
missions are erecting the building at a 
cost of another $50,000. It is hoped that 
the building with all equipment will be 
fully ready by the opening of the next 
school year. With this new plant and 
the equipment the future of the Union 
School is most promising. 


The Year of the Cut—Manila dis- 
trict, perhaps, suffered less from the 
“Cut” than other districts. A large 


part of the work in the district is that 
of institutions, and it has been the 
policy that institutions must be cared 
for first of all. The evangelistic work, 
that is the work in the Churches, has 
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suffered greatly. Few of the preachers 
have deserted their posts. But some 
cannot continue much longer without 
some financial help. They are in debt 


and the local missionary society is also. 


in debt trying to help them through the 
year. 

One pastor who has six children has 
been trying to live on a salary that is 
less than one-fourth of the salary he 
had as a clerk before he went into the 
ministry. He said that his wife has 
scarcely a change of clothing for the 
children. When one knows that two 
yards of calico will furnish a clean dress 
for the child and a little muslin will 
make the rest of the necessary cloth- 
ing, it is easy to comprehend their 
poverty. Yet the children of that pas- 
tor are the cleanest of those in the con- 
gregation. 

One of the pastors was suffering from 
an ulcerated molar. He approached his 
missionary. The missionary sent him 
to a dentist. The dentist would charge 
six dollars. The missionary did not 
have six dollars to his name. He had 
used all his salary trying to carry on. 
His own wife and baby had not had any 
new clothing for a year. A missionary 
just returned from America did have 
six dollars and the life of the pastor 
was saved and he continued in the 
work. 3 

The loss in staff has been most severe. 
Four missionary families reported on 
the list in the district last year will not 
return. 


Pampanga District 

General—The missionary work in 
Pampanga was started in 1901. Until 
1917 the work was supervised by Ameri- 
can missionaries, since then it has been 
entrusted to the supervision of a Fili- 
pino superintendent. 

The district has a total membership 
of 14,197; ten Conference members, 14 
local preachers and exhorters serving 
resular charges, 5 deaconesses and 3 
Bible women. 

Work in Evangelism—Through spe- 
cial efforts in evangelistic work, there 
have been continuous revivals and new 
missionary work has been opened among 
the Negritos of Floridablanca and Porac 
Mountains. Some of the results from 
these efforts are greater activities in the 
church and 1,248 converts. . Chaplain 
Clemens’ work in the district during the 
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year has been a great blessing in many 
ways. During a series of nine different 
meetings he baptized 1,012 adults and 
children. 

Student Work—The student work has 
been ably cared for by the deans of the 
two dormitories, one for boys and one 
for girls, at San Fernando. A Student 
Church has been newly organized among 
the resident students of these two insti- 
tutions. 

New Work—During the year four 
Sunday schools and four new Epworth 
League chapters were added. There 
have been held a district Conference, 
a Bible Institute and a Daily Vacation 
Bible School with splendid results. 
Some circuits have made distinct in- 
creases in their self-support. Four old 
chapels have been replaced by new ones 
and some repair work done on others. 

District Needs—Pampanga Province 
has three English high schools and one 
in Dialect. More evangelistic workers 
are needed for this student work: more 
travel money for the district superin- 
tendent and for the missionary in 
charge for evangelistic work. An in- 
crease is needed in funds to train stu- 
dent preachers, because the circuits are 
demanding trained and efficient min- 
isters. Money ts needed also to build 
better churches and parsonages and also 
for the circulation of a church paper. 


Pangasinan District 

Cooperation—Through the year 
there has been a splendid spirit of unity 
among the workers. Even though the 
economic conditions have been strained, 
there has been no loss of workers. 

Evangelistic Work—The Filipino 
preachers have all done splendid work 
in building up their congregations. Ex- 
cellent revival meetings were conducted 
by Chaplain Clemens at six places on 
the district. A number of new congre- 
gations have been organized which, to- 
gether with the increases in the other 
congregations, give a total of 743 new 
members. 

Domestic Missions—Having a vital 
bearing on the evangelistic work, Do- 
mestic Missions has contributed very 
largely to the continuance of pastoral 
supply in a number of circuits. With- 
out this help the good work done by 
some of the pastors would not have been 
possible, especially on one new circuit, 
and on six of the weaker circuits. Even 
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with this Domestic Missions help, which 
is necessarily small, it has been exceed- 
ingly difficult to maintain the work in 
these places. 

Self-Support—Vitally connected with 
every phase of the maintaining gospel 
work is the ever present problem of 
self-support. Necessarily much atten- 
tion has been given to this primary vital 
need. The problem largely rests for 
solution with the individual pastor. 
Where he succeeds in tying himself up 
with the interests of the people in bonds 
of brotherly love the problem becomes 
easier. Even so, the solution has not 
been found for answering, through self- 
support, to the needs of pastors with 
large families, especially when some of 
their children are in the public schools 
which demand high entrance fees. 
Aside from self-support, it should be pos- 
sible for some assistance to be given 
from outside sources to those pastors 
having big burdens to carry in the edu- 
cation of their children. 

Chapels—New chapels have been com- 
pleted at five places on the district. 
Those previously begun at Binalonan, 
Laoac, Binabailian, Pilar and Bugallon, 
have been continued. The chapel at 
San Roque of San Manuel has been re- 
built. Many improvements have been 
made in the church at Alaminos. A 
new parsonage has been completed at 
San Manuel. A splendid cement chapel 
is in process at San Nicolas where a 
plaza site was secured very recently. 

The Bible Women’s Training School 
—This institution combines thorough 
training in the principles of religious 
education with the ideal of self-support 
jn the making of splendid workers in 
life service. The course of instruction 
has been keeping pace with the needs 
of the field. Through a larger number 
of applicants being attracted to the insti- 
tution a selective process affords the 
institution a better quality of students. 

Extension Bible Training School— 
In the training of Hnglish-speaking 
local preachers for the annual confer- 
ence relationship this institution is 
now in its second year of service with 
five men in the second year and two in 
the first year course. No exaggeration 
was made when, in the inception of 
this school, it was stated that great ad- 
vantages would accrue from training 
this class of workers while actively en- 
gaged in pastoral duties. 
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The Epworth League—The Institute 
which was held in lLingayen, last 
December, inspired the beginning of 
several new chapters and the enlisting 
of the interest of many more young 
people in life service activities. The 
institute method was so well tested and 
gave such good results that it will be 
continued this year. 

Sunday Schools—There has been a 
good growth in this department of evan- 
gelistic and instructional endeavor. No 
means has proven more solidly con- 
structive in the beginning of gospel 
work in new places as well as in the 
religious training of our people, both 
young and old, all over the field. Con- 
tributing to this success, mention should 
be made of the Sunday school institute 
conducted in Dagupan, last February, 
and the making of records which call 
for frequent and careful reporting. 

Statistics—-The statistical report 
shows a large loss in membership. The 
loss is not so alarming when the con- 
ditions are understood. Real gain is 
shown to have been made, in nearly all 
parts of the field, in the training of an 
active working membership. This is 
shown in the gains made in items of 
Epworth League and Sunday school, 
and in the vital element of self-support. 
It may be proper in this place to state 
that the losses in membership, as appear- 
ing in the statistics, have come from the 
following causes: 

Lack of material assistance for pas- 
tors in strategic places at strategic 
times. 

Lack in certain places of the kind 
of pastoral material to follow up con- 
centrated campaigns of evangelism. 

Adventist and Zamorista propa- 
ganda. 

The moving of many members to 
Mindanao and Mindoro, and the going of 
a number to Hawaii. 

A strenuous campaign to raise pro- 
bationary membership to the full mem- 
bership status. This has resulted in the 
elimination of large numbers of inac- 
tive members. These names are still in 
the membership books but are excluded 
from the statistics. : 

This last cause of the decrease in 
membership is the greatest cause. The 
fourth cause is not a real loss as they 
have taken their religion with them to 
their new places of abode. The third 
cause is localized to but a few places 
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where regains are being made. The 
first and second causes are real and 
give the greatest degree of concern. The 
day has not yet gone by when help from 
the outside for evangelistic work can 
be safely dispensed with. There is a 
tremendous need for assistance from the 
appropriations or designated gifts, to 
care for pastors and evangelists in 
needy fields. Many of the pastors are 
at present called on to endure unneces- 
sary hardships for lack of proper sup- 
port. These hardships do not generally 
conduce to the best interests and prog- 
ress of the work. As to the second 
cause of loss in the membership only 
time and careful selection will be able 
to provide the number and kind of pas- 
tors who will be qualified to satisfy 
the needs. 


Tarlac District 


Organization and Growth—Tarlac 
district was organized March 25, 1915. 
It comprised 26 towns of three prov- 
inces: Nueva Heija, 9 towns, Panga- 
sinan, 5 towns, and 12 towns from 
Tarlac, its center being Paniqui, Tarlac. 
The evangelistic work in Nueva Hcija, 
a part of the district, was begun by the 
first pastor, the Rev. Lorenzo Tamayo. 
During the first years of the work, there 
were many obstacles encountered be- 
cause of the opposition of the priests 
and certain officials. Hence, the first 
converts suffered great persecution and 
often imprisonment; but after three 
years of unceasing labor, the work be- 
came more stable and seven congrega- 
tions were organized. At present there 
are Many congregations and chapels. 
They are all flourishing places of 
worship. 

Seven towns in the province of Nueva 
Ecija were annexed to Cabanatuan dis- 
trict and two towns were given in ex- 
change, which were in the southern part 
of Tarlac district. Since its organiza- 
tion as a district, the work has been 
supervised by a Filipino district super- 
intendent, the advisor being an Ameri- 
can missionary who represents the dis- 
trict on the Finance Committee. The 
work itself is entirely managed by the 
district superintendent. 

When the district was organized, there 
were 1,216 full members and 1,977 pre- 
paratory members. During the years 
there has been an increase of 2,457 
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members. The past year brought in. 
507 new members, with nearly- 700 bap- 
tisms. 

Evangelism—The district is divided 
into 12 circuits, where 12 pastors, 7 
deaconesses and Bible women and 97 
local preachers and exhorters keep the 
work of the Kingdom going. During 
April and May, Daily Vacation Bible 
Schools and Institutes were held, where 
3865 were in attendance. Revival serv- 
ices were held in several places by 
Chaplain and Mrs. Clemens, during 
which effort nearly 900 new members 
and baptisms were made. 

The American Bible Society has dis- 
tributed 5,000 Bibles during the past year 
and in spite of the priests doing their 
best to keep their people from possessing 
them, many Catholic homes are reading 
the Bible. ‘ad 

The conference church papers have a 
wide circulation in the district, totaling 
some 800 subscribers. These are a great 
help in our evangelistic work. 

Societies—EXvery’ organized congre- 
gation has a Sunday school. Even 
though there is still a lack of competent 
and trained teachers, the work has made 
much progress. There are 11 Epworth 
Leagues. Some are still using the Dia- 
lect while in others English is spoken. 
Although this work is new in some 
places, nevertheless, it is already de- 
veloping the Leaguers into. strong 
leaders and church members. 

There is but one government hospital 
in this entire district, and 23 doctors 
practicing medicine. According to the 
population, this gives one doctor to every 
9.747 people. 

Self-Support—According to the pres- 
ent condition of the churches, they 
could only raise fifty per cent of the 
annual appropriation for the support of 
the preachers. Better things are looked 
for in the future when the people learn 
to sacrifice and give for the sake of the 
Gospel and for the regular support of 
their own pastors. Everywhere there 


are indications that the people as 
well as pastors are learning to do 
this. 


Construction—During the past year 
two chapels and one parsonage were 
built and four chapels repaired. The 
people are trying to raise money to 
build several other greatly needed 
chapels. 


Or 
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INDIA AND BURMA 


_ The work in India was begun by Rev. William Butler, who arrived in 
Calcutta, September 25, 1856. 

The India Mission Conference was organized by Bishop Thomson in 1864. 

Rey. William Taylor began his evangelistic work in India among English- 
speaking people on the self-supporting plan in 1870. The results of this 
campaign were organized into the South. India Conference in 1876. 

The Burma Mission was started in 1879 by Bishop Thoburn. 

From these beginnings the work has now grown into ten Annual 
Conferences, one Mission Conference and four episcopal areas. The Missionary 
Bishops for India have been the following: Rev. James M. Thoburn, elected 
in 1888, retired in 1908, died in 1922; Rev. Edwin Parker, elected in 1900, 
died in 1901; Rev. Frank W. Warne, elected in 1900; Rev. John E. Robinson, 
elected in 1904, retired in 1920, died in 1922; Rev. John W. Robinson, elected 
in 1912. 

By action of the General Conference of 1920, Bishops Warne and Rob- 
inson were elected General Superintendents, and episcopal areas in India were 
fixed as follows: Bishop Warne, Lucknow Area—North India, Northwest India 
and Lucknow Conferences; Bishop Robinson, Bombay Area—Central Prov- 
inces, Bombay, Gujarat Conference and Indus River Mission Conference ; 
Bishop F. B. Fisher, elected in 1920, Calcutta Area—Bengal Conference and 
Burma Mission Conference; Bishop H. L. Smith, elected in 1920, Bangalore 
~ Area—South India Conference and English Mission. 

By action of the General Conference of 1924, the episcopal areas were 
fixed as follows: Bishop Warne, Bangalore Area—Burma Mission Conference, 
Hyderabad and South India Conferences; Bishop Robinson, Delhi Area— 
North India and Northwest India Conferences; Bishop Fisher, Calcutta Area 
—Bengal, Central Provinces and Lucknow Conferences and Bhabua Mission ; 
Bishop B. T. Badley, elected in 1924, Bombay Area—Bombay, Gujarat and 
Indus River Conferences. 
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THE BANGALORE AREA 


BrsHorp FRANK W. WARNE 


Change of Area 

When the General Conference at its 
last session expressed its opinion that 
a Bishop should not administer in one 
Area for more than eight years—al- 
though this did not apply to the foreign 
field—I had administered in the same 
Area for twenty-four years, or three 
times as long as the time specified, and 
so far as I know longer than anyone in 
the whole Church. My colleagues, there- 
fore, though it was my last quadren- 
nium, thought I would better move and 
I moved well nigh two thousand miles 
from the great northland to the beauti- 
ful southland of the vast Indian Empire. 
It meant no small heart wrench to leave 
the good people, missionary and Indians, 
with whom I had worked and loved so 
long. But the warm-hearted people of 
southern India and the good people of 
Burma gave us such a welcome as 
warmed our hearts and we are happy 
and busy and full of plans for my new 
and wonderful Area. 


Burma—tThe Field 

I shall begin with Burma, which is 
the second greatest country in our 
Southern Asia Field. Burma’s size, the 
complexity of its problems and its geo- 
graphical position make it one of the 
great strategic countries in our’ chain 
of Asiatic missions. It borders on In- 
dia, China, Siam and the Malay States 
and has a long sea coast. Its popula- 
tion is not so dense as India and there- 
fore its common people are not so poor. 
Indians are therefore emigrating there 
so fast that of the three hundred thou- 
sand or more of the people of Rangoon 
City over half are Indians, and the great 
majority of them are the Tamil and 
Telegu people from southern India, so 
that it is eminently proper and exceed- 
ingly helpful that South India and Bur- 
ma should be in one Episcopal Area. 
It is almost as easy to reach Rangoon 
_ from Madras as Calcutta. Because of 
this new alignment two of our mission- 
ary families from Burma came this year 
to the great Tamil language school of 
South India to get their Tamil for 
work among the Tamil people of Burma. 


The Conference Session 

This Conference session was the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the organ- 
ization of the Burma Mission Confer- 
ence, and by a happy coincidence I pre- 
sided at the organization and at the 
twenty-fifth anniversary. To illustrate 
the complexity and growth of our work 
in Burma there was given at this anni- 
versary a pageant. At this pageant 
there came forward first a singing group 
representing the domiciled European 
community of Burma, among whom we 
work; they were followed by a com- 
pany of sailor boys representing our 
work among the seamen. Next came the 
picturesque Burmese in their national 
costume, the most beautiful and fasci- 
nating of any people of the Orient. These 
were followed by three companies of In- 
dians representing the three Indian lan- 
guages in which we are doing work in 
Burma, Tamil, Telegu and Hindustani, 
and each of these groups wore their 
beautiful and distinctive costume. The 
intense moment came when the Chinese 
representing the two Chinese languages, 
Hokkien and Cantonese, in which we 
have work, came forward and backed 
and banked up the whole fascinating 
scene. Then they climaxed together by 
singing in the English language “All 
Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name.” 

It was a joy in looking back and an 
inspiration looking toward the future. 


Our Schools in Burma 


Rev. T. C. Badley, one of our Edu- 
cational Secretaries, was present at the 
Conference and I shall let him report 
briefly on what Methodism is doing in 
Burma. 

“True to the genius of Methodism, a 
comprehensive recognition of the duties 
and opportunities of the Church has 
dominated the policies of the Confer- 
ence, as is evidenced by the complexity 
of the enterprises now in hand. Start- 
ing in Rangoon, the evangelistic work 
has steadily spread throughout southern 
Burma with strategic centers in the 
most important fields. Similarly the 
educational work has developed from 
a single day school conducted in a 
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rented building, to a system comprising 
twenty-seven well-organized schools with 
land, buildings and equipment valued at 
more than a million and a quarter of 
rupees and attended by more than three 
thousand boys and girls. That these 
schools are appreciated by the people is 
shown by the fact that the Burmese 
High School for boys in Rangoon has 
an enrollment of nearly 1,100, while the 
Burmese High School for girls, and the 
schools for Chinese boys and girls in 
Rangoon have had to turn away hun- 
dreds of applicants on account of lack 
of further accommodation. 

“Government has also acknowledge i 
the value of the work done, by making 
generous grants for buildings and main- 
tenance. The splendidly constructes 
three-storied building for the European 
Girls’ High School, located on Lancas- 
ter Road, Rangoon, recently completed 
at a cost of 200,000 rupees, and for- 
mally opened by the Governor of Burma 
during Annual Conference week, was 
made possible by the generous action o- 
Government in dealing with the educa- 
tional work of the Church. Further 
testimony to the appreciation of the ed- 
ucational work being carried on in Ran- 
goon is found -in the substantial and 
attractive building completed during the 
year for the Chinese Boys’ School, at 
a cost of over 100,000 rupees—largely 
raised on the field. Further subscrip- 
tions have been made by the Chinese 
Christians during the year of 8,000 
rupees for an urgently needed hostel 
for Chinese boys.” And these are but 
indications of the educational work that 
is being done in Burma. 


South India Conference—Organization 

The story of the South India Confer- 
ence has a romance about it that is not 
to be found in any other Conference in 
Methodism, and such asi in the very na- 
ture of the case can never be repeated. 
The Messenger of the Cross says con- 
cerning its organization: 

“In 1876 South India Conference was 
organized. Bishop J. EH. Robinson wrote 
of it as ‘the greatest Conference Meth- 
odism has ever rejoiced over’ and added, 
‘Tt represents a truly marvelous conge- 
ries of races, religions and languages.’ 
At its organization its field lacked by 
little of being India-wide. Its organized 
Churches were in Calcutta; Bombay, 
Madras, Hyderabad and Secunderabad, 
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Bangalore, Karachi, Lahore, Ajmer, 
Agra, Poona, Igatpuri, Allahabad, Jubbul- 
pore, Nagpore, and a little later even 
Rangoon and Singapore were added, but 
all belonged to South India Conference. 
Within that field there are today, roughly 
speaking (for boundaries overlap to a 
degree), nine Annual Conferences in 
place of one, and about 350,000 in 
the Christian community where there 
were in 1876 only 1,636. The five Epis- 
copal Area headquarters of India, Bur- 
ma and Malaya are all within the bounds 
of what was South India Conference up 
to 1887. Of the charter members of 
South India Conference three became 
Missionary Bishops, William Taylor, 
James M. Thoburn and John E. Robin- 
son. Of those whose names had a place 
on our rolls at a later date, two became 


General Superintendents, William F. 
Oldham and Homer C. Stuntz.” 
Growth 


This shows that in 1876, when South 
India Conference was organized, it had 
a Christian community of 1,636. Then 
up to 1884 the Christian community had 
grown to 2,367. At this time the Ben- 
gal Conference was organized, which in- 
cluded the territory that is now in the 
Singapore Conference, the Burma Mis- 
sion Conference, and the Bengal Con- 
ference, three fourths of what is in the 
Lucknow Conference, and almost all the 
territory now in the Northwest India 
Conference, all of the present Indus 
River Conference, except Karachi and 
Quetta, and all the Central Provinces 
Conference territory. This left the old 
South India Conference with a Christian 
community of only 829. It went on 
growing until 1891, with a Christian 
community of 1,370, at which time the 
Bombay Conference was organized. The 
new Bombay Conference included what 
is now the Bombay Conference, the 
Gujarat Conference and parts of the 
Indus River Conference. This again left 
the old South India Conference with a 


. Christian community of only 538. Since 


1891 the South India Conference has 
grown from a community of only 5388 to 
78,745 Christians. 


Another Division 

This last session we had another divi- 
sion, when Hyderabad Conference was 
formed, but this time there were 78,745 
of a Christian community to divide as 
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in contrast with the smaller numbers 
of former divisions. Further, there is 
territory enough left and people enough 
in the territory of each of the present 
conferences to make as great confer- 
ences as any of the other conferences of 
India. Lest some one might think we 
are making our India Conferences too 
small let me state that from Gokak 
Falls, the western point of the divided 
South India Conference, to Tuticorin, 
the southeastern end, it is 900 miles. Is 
that not large enough for a conference, 
and this after all the fore-mentioned 
divisions? There probably will be only 
one more. Some time Madras, which is 
a Tamil language area, will separate and 
form a new conference. Then it would 
seem as if conference boundaries in 
the southland would be established. This 
last division was as nearly as possible 
on language lines. The new Hyderabad 
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Conference has as its principal language 
Telegu, and the South India, Kanarese 
and Tamil, though there are other lan- 
guages very much mixed up in this 
southland. 

Miss Grace Stephens, who has been at 
most of the conference sessions from the 
beginning, testifies that” in spiritual 
power and real interest this last session 
exceeds them all. The high tide of 
spiritual power and fellowship that pre- 
vailed at the time of the division was 
truly wonderful, and when in this time 
of intense spiritual fervor the confer- 
ence sang, “Blest be the tie that binds,” 
Miss Morrow, representing the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society, expressed 
the sentiment of all in a poem. After 
the reading of the appointments the 
two conferences started out on their 
new, and we believe a greater, career 
than anything that has preceded. 


SOUTH INDIA CONFERENCE 


The Conference Session 

Supplementing the Area statement 
of Bishop Warne the following account 
of the conference session, written by 
the Rev. K. E. Anderson, is taken from 
“The Indian Witness’:  - 

The Jubilee Session was held at 
Hyderabad, Deccan, December 9-14. 
Though in impaired health, Bishop 
Warne presided at the conference busi- 
ness sessions and conducted the serv- 
ices on Sunday. All rejoice in his 
gradual increase of strength and hope 
for his complete recovery. Our senior 
bishop has won and holds a large place 
in the hearts of all in our Church in 
this sunny south land. 

One evening was given over to a Jubi- 
lee program. J. H. Garden, the senior 
missionary, read a most interesting his- 
tory of the conference since its. organ- 
ization and Miss Morrow gave an ac- 
count of the women’s work. We felt 
that the first and early missionaries 
were truly in the apostolic succession 
and prayed that their spirit of devo- 
tion might rest on us, their successors. 
Dr. W. L. King, the second oldest mis- 
sionary in service, presided, and gra- 
cious words of fraternal greeting and 
encouragement were delivered by repre- 
sentatives of the Church of England, 
Mennonite, Wesleyan and Baptist Mis- 
sions. 


The work has so developed and the 
conference area is so large ana is con- 
ducted in so many languages that a 
large majority voted for a division into 
two annual conferences. The South 
India and Hyderabad: Annual Confer- 
ences were organized with Bishop Warne 
presiding. The newly organized con- 
ferences, each on one side of the center 
aisle, spontaneously rose, joined hands 
across it and sang with deepest feel- 
ing all verses of “Blest be the tie that 
binds.” It was a moment of high in- 
spiration which none of those present 
can ever forget. 

The Kanarese districts of Gulbarga 
and Raichur in the Hyderabad State 
were included in South India and the 
Sironcha district of the Central Proy- 
inces in the new Hyderabad Conference 
which will be mainly Telugu in its 
vernacular. Despite the “cut,” the con- 
sequent Gecrease in workers and the 
intensified emphasis during the past 
year on the care of those already bap- 
tized, there has been an encouraging but 
normal number of new baptisms and 
increase in other vital statistics, At 
present the two finance committees 
apart and together are facing and work- 
ing on their distribution of this year’s 
apportionment, a “cut” on that of last 
year. 


All districts of both conferences are 
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better prepared, however, for this second 
“cut” after the adjustment to the less- 
ened income of last year and start the 
new year with hope and courage. 

Much was contributed to the session 
by the Rev. C. B. Hill, educational secre- 
tary, Mr. Walter Mueller, secretary of 
the World Service Commission in India, 
and Miss Hooper, home base secretary 
of the Baltimore Branch of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society. 

With some going on furlough from 
the Board and the Society and a lesser 
number of new and returning mission- 
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aries, the work of the cabinet was espe- 
cially difficult. Many of the appointees 
have more worry added to their already 
full quota and some of the places to be 
supplied will not have any appointee 
during this new year. 

The Hyderabad missionaries provided 
royal entertainment for a whole week 
to the large body of missionaries, Indian 
members of the conference and lay 
delegates, and the English Churches in 
Hyderabad and Secunderabad united in 
the warm welcome reception to the con- 
ference. 


BURMA MISSION CONFERENCE 


Golden Burma 

Rev. T. C. Badley is quoted as fol- 
lows in “The Indian Witness’: “Shwe” 
means golden—and Burma has very fit- 
tingly adopted gold as its national color 
and commissioned the graceful Padouk 
to signal this fact to all comers with 
its fragrant blossoms of gold unfurled 
thrice each year. The Shwe Dagon 
Pagoda, dominating the landscape with 
a bejeweled spire higher than the dome 
of St. Paul’s cathedral, flashes a golden 
message of welcome to each incoming 
ship which the sunshine reflects to a 
veritable necklace of golden Pagodas 
festooned about the neck of Rangoon. 

Then there is the golden message of 
the rice fields, as the rich verdure of the 
paddy ripens into the gold of a never- 
failing harvest which attracts reapers 
by the tens of thousands from India’s 
shores and sends them back with minted 
gold for their wives and little ones. 

The golden opportunity of trade in 
rice and teak attracts the European, 
Indian and Chinese merchants who con- 
trol the commerce of the land to the 
virtual exclusion of the easy going Bur- 
man whose needs have been so amply 
met by the lavish provisions of nature 
that he has not been compelled to turn 
his hand and thought to the science of 
foreign commerce. 

These are some of the factors that 
combine to make Burma a golden field 
for missionary endeavor, while creating 
problems so complex as to challenge the 
genius of any Church. 


The Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
How this challenge has been met by 
Methodism was graphically portrayed by 


means of a most effective pageant pre- 
sented at the Epworth Church, Rangoon, 
as a part of the celebration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the organ- 
ization of the Burma Mission Confer- 
ence. 

With appropriate songs and speeches, 
picturesque groups took their places on 
the platform, representing the work 
among the Huropeans, Burmese, In- 
dians, and Chinese. What a magnificent 
response to the faith of the founders and 
leaders of the Mission Conference that 
assembly represented! And there was 
rejoicing in the hearts of all, that 
Bishop Warne, who organized the con- 
ference twenty-five years ago, was pres- 
ent to witness the triumphs of God’s 
grace and to prophesy of the brighter, 
more glorious achievements that the 
Lord has stored up in his inexhaustible 
treasuries of love. 

Mrs. B. M. Jones, a charter member 
of the conference, read an intensely 
interesting historical sketch which adds 
another glorious chapter to the history 
of Methodist Missions. The living faith 
that took God’s promises at their face 
value and ventured forth on the bold 
enterprise of adding this golden empire 
to His kingdom, has been signally hon- 
ored by the achievements of the past 
twenty-five years. 


Schools 

Bishop Warne, in his statement of the 
work of the Bangalore Area, quotes Mr. 
Badley’s report on the educational work 
in Burma.—Ep1ror. 

The needs of the Indian community 
are also being met by a number of 
schools being maintained under pecu- 
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liarly difficult circumstances. Bible 
training schools for men and women are 
maintained at Thongwa, while prosper- 
ous day schools, with hundreds of stu- 


dents enrolled, are conducted at Syriam,’ 


Twante, Pegu and other important 


centers. 


The Conference Session 

The Rev. H. J. Harwood has reported 
thesession of the conference in “The 
Indian Witness” as follows: The con- 
ference session which convened on the 
morning of November 19th marked the 
rounding out of a quarter of a century 
as an organized conference. The Burma 
Mission Conference is by no means the 
baby in the family of Methodist con- 
ferences, though various hindrances 
have kept us short of the coveted 
twenty-five full members necessary for 
standing as a regular annual conference. 
In recent years the shortage has been 
provokingly small and this session, after 
we had received two new members on 
trial, still left us one member short of 
any sure expectation of having the right 
number of full members two years from 
now. : 

By a happy coincidence, Bishop 
Warne, who organized the conference in 
1900, his first year in the episcopacy, 
presided at this session and let us 
enjoy with him the spiritual blessings 
and triumphs in faith of a quarter of a 
century of fruitful service. Bishop 
Warne presided -at every business ses- 
sion; and every evening, except the first, 
after dinner, all members gathered at 
the home of the Rev. and Mrs. C. H. 
Riggs, where he was entertained, for an 
hour of spiritual refreshment in praise 
and prayer. 


Preliminary Gatherings 

From Tuesday, the 17th, Rangoon was 
like Jerusalem of old, “whither the 
tribes go up.” Committees met and ful- 
filled their functions according to form. 
On the afternoon of that day the annual 
meeting of the Board of Education 
marked the first general assembling of 
the conference members when most of 
the missionaries and some five or six 
dozen teachers met at the Anglo-Chinese 
school for boys, 61 Canal Street, in the 
new building which, though dedicated 
at the previous conference time, did not 
open for regular work until January of 
the current year. Some demonstrations 
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by pupils of the boys’ and girls’ schools 
were followed by the address by our new | 
educational secretary, the Rev. T. C. 
Badley. On Wednesday afternoon the 
new building of the English girls’ high 
school at 1, Lancaster Road was formally 
opened, when His Excellency, Sir Har- 
court Butler, Governor of Burma, opened 
the front door with a silver key in the 
presence of a company of ahout two 
hundred invited guests. The occasion 
was the more felicitous in that His 
Excellency had the opportunity of meet- 
ing his old acquaintances of Lucknow 
days, Bishop Warne and Mr. Badley. 
Miss EH. V. Doddridge is the principal of 
the girls’ high school, and Miss Sadie ~ 
Woodruff is associated with her in the 
management. 


Victories and Achievements 

The year has not been without its 
victories. The financial reports were 
good on the whole, though our new 
Christians still have much to learn. 
Benevolences were well provided for. 
Nearly 400 rupees were reported for 
Home Mission work at Bhabua. The 
Christian community is just past 2,500 
in numbers. There is a new develop- 
ment in the production of literature for 
the Burmese people, through the co- 
operation of the Rev. B. M. Jones. He 
supervised a full-time translator, edited 
the translations and did some original 
literary work. Besides this, he was 
financial agent of the conference 
financial board, superintendent of two 
of the districts, and acting pastor at 
Epworth Memorial for two months of 
the year. C. H. Riggs, our other veteran 
missionary of over twenty years’ serv- 
ice in the conference, put his school of 
over a thousand boys through another 
successful year, superintended the In- 
dian district, filled the office of mission 
senate and cared for many other 
asks. 


Pegu—A Great Field 

The Rev. J. R. Boyles writes as fol- 
lows: The magnitude of our fiela of 
operation is staggering. Between Ran- 
goon and Toungoo, 166 miles to the 
north, and between Pegu and Moulmein, 
120 miles to the east, the only other 
resident missionary working among 
Burmans, besides Miss Smith and the 
Rev. and Mrs. Boyles, for the past year 
and a half has been one Baptist woman 
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missionary occupied mostly with school 
work. The return of the Baptist resi- 
dent missionary and his wife to Pegu 
gives Baptists and Methodists equal 
representation in this area. If we 
should confine ourselves to the Pegu 
civil district alone and regard our- 
Selves as responsible for half of it, we 
should be faced with a parish of 250 
villages and more than a quarter million 
of people. 


The Ingouk Christians 


Our Ingouk Christian community now 
numbers 146. Saya Po Sein has been the 
pastor-teacher throughout the year. He 
has suffered much from the malignant 
malaria that infests that region. Re- 
peated attacks have incapacitated him 
time and again for service either in the 
school or the church. Much credit is 
due Saya Po Sein for his cheerful will- 
ingness to serve his Master in Ingouk 
in spite of the sufferings through which 
he and his family have passed. Twenty- 
four new members have been enrolled 
during the year. Many of the people 
still have very crude ideas of the mean- 
ing of Christianity; but there are some 
real jewels among them. The mere 
fact that they have broken with Bud- 


dhism in spite of opposition and have . 


turned their faces toward the light is 
enough to make angels rejoice. We too 
rejoice and praise God for what He has 
wrought in Ingouk, Gyi-bin-in, Kan-myin 
and Thit-sein-gon and other villages in 
that region. 


Faith in Adversity 

The Kwe-gyi Church has had a rather 
hectic year. No resident pastor was 
appointed at last conference; but Saya 
Shwe Hla and the writer, as well as Miss 
Smith and her Bible women, have made 
frequent visits to the community and 
have done all in their power to establish 
them in the faith and to encourage them 
to be clean and industrious and to live 
at peace among themselves. A severe 
blow fell upon them last dry season 
when the Sittang River overflowed with 
the spring tides and ruined their crops 
upon which they depend so largely. This 
year they had high hopes of the first 
paddy crop in several years; but again 
the high water spoiled a large portion 
of their crop; and the rats ruined most 
of what was left. The result is that 
most of them have scattered to other 
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places seeking a livelihood; and they 
are all looking fot some place in which 
to colonize. They need our sympathy 
and prayers. In a recent letter to the 
writer they said that perhaps just as 
the early Church grew more rapidly be- 
cause of the persecution that scattered 
the Christians, possibly the Lord had 
some such plan in uprooting the Chris- 
tians from Kwe-gyi. They wanted the 
Lord’s will to be done with them. 


The Rangoon Districts 

The Rev. B. M. Jones writes of the 
needs and victories on the Burmese 
and Chinese Districts of Rangoon as 
follows: Twante school, an Anglo-Ver- 
nacular middle school, with about 175 
on the roll, is still in its old floorless 
mat and thatch hut; and the need for 
a new and adequate building does not 
become less importunate. The Twante 
school is the only one so far as I know 
that has attempted anything in the way 
of a special evangelistic campaign. A 
syllabus of preparatory lessons cover- 
ing a period of three weeks was pre- 
pared and used by the teachers who 
went over each day’s lessons together 
with the superintendent previously. 
These three weeks were followed by a 
week during which Saya On Kin from 
Thongwa spoke to the upper primary 
and middle school pupils at Scripture 
hour each day and held a meeting after 
four, attendance at which was volun- 
tary. A.keen interest was roused and a 
number expressed a determination to 
live Christian lives. 


The Chinese District 

In the churches there has been an in- 
crease in membership and in spirit and 
loyalty. Forty-nine members have been 
received in the Cantonese Church. The 
total amount raised by Rangoon Hok- 
kien Church exceeds 6,000 rupees. This 
congregation has paid almost exactly 
half its building debt of 20,000 rupees. 

The church at Pegu has met all its 
financial needs and has added a few 
members. The pastor has formed a 
young men’s association of over a hun- 
cred members, nearly all non-Christians, 
as a means of strengthening the contact 
with the non-Christian community. At 
Mergui the church has kept going in 
spite of constant moving about to other 
places on the part of the membership. 
A girls’ school has been opened of which 
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the managing committee chose the pas- 
tor as principal. ‘Though not eyen 
nominally Christian this school with its 
Christian teachers should be an added 
force in the work of the church there. 


The Indian District 

The Rev. C. H. Riggs speaks as fol- 
lows of the way a shifting of residence 
among Christians opens new opportuni- 
ties: A large group of our Tamil Chris- 
tians is now living at or near Paug- 
daw-thi north of Pegu; and these people 
need more supervision. Many of them 
lived formerly at Dalla and are people 
who have been in our church for a long 
time. Mr. Swamidos has gone twice a 
month to hold services with them a part 
of the year; but it is not always pos- 
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sible to find them, as they are scattered 
out in the fields. : : 

The Hindustani work has grown dur- 
ing the year; and Mr. Zeckey, the pas- 
tor, has been able to reach a larger num- 
ber of people. It is not always possible 
to get these people to come to service, 
as many of them are sweepers and their 
Guties are very exacting. But meetings 
are held in different centers where these 
people live; and they are always glad 
to have the pastor visit them. Recently 
we were invited by a group of 15 or 20 
Hindustani people at the Pazundaung 
police station for a service among them 
after which elaborate refreshments were 
served. These people are in a strange 
land; and they have little to encourage 
them here. 


THE CALCUTTA AREA 
“CALCUTTA, SECOND IN THE EMPIRE” 


BisHop FREDERICK FISHER 


A Large Area 

The realignment of the India confer- 
ences at the time of the 1924 General 
Conference gave to Calcutta Area the 
three important conferences of Bengal, 
Central Provinces, and Lucknow. The 
problem of administration is apparent 
from the fact that the total area is 
roughly equivalent to a triangle extend- 
ing from Philadelphia to St. Louis to 
St. Paul. One of the district headquar- 
ters in Central Provinces is located in 
the jungle, 140 miles from the railroad, 
and necessitates a long overland trip by 
automobile or bullock cart. 

But the problem of travel is not a 
new one on the mission field, and need 
not be dwelt upon at great length here. 
India, fortunately, is covered with a net- 
work of railways which is second to 
none in the eastern hemisphere, and 
there are no great regions of inacces- 
sible “interior” such as exist in China 
and Africa. 

The problems of the Calcutta Area are 
more complex than the matter of travel 
—comparable, perhaps, to the problems 
of administration which are faced by 
the resident bishops in America. This 
is due to the fact that many of the major 
educational and religious institutions of 
Methodism in India are located within 
our huge hypothetical triangle. 


Educational Institutions 

In Lucknow there is the Isabella Tho- 
burn College, the oldest college for girls 
in southern Asia, and the Lucknow 
Christian College with its splendid In- 
dian principal, your only Methodist col- 
lege for boys in India. At Jubbulpore, 
in the Central Provinces, is a school 
unique in its possibilities for India’s 
future, the Jubbulpore Theological Col- 
lege. Here promising young men are 
trained in the English language for the 
Christian ministry by ‘the best pro- 
fessors and through the best books avail- 
able. 

In Calcutta itself, where the work 
begun by Bishop Thoburn 50 years ago 
has been developed to such an extent 
that it is now eighty per cent self-sup- 
porting, and where the Methodist 
Church now owns $1,000,000 worth of 
property, there are two splendid insti- 
tutions for Anglo-Indian children—the 
Calcutta Boys’ School and the Caleutta 
Girls’ School. In addition to these is 
Collins’ Institute, a fine school with an 
Indian principal and staff for Indian 
boys of high school grade. 


Other Institutions 


Besides the educational institutions, 
there are other important centers where 
the Christian program is being carried 
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forward. In Calcutta, as ‘well as in 
Lucknow, there is a thriving Christian 
congregation which pays the salary of 
its pastor, and maintains its own self- 
support. The Methodist Publishing 
House for the whole of North India is 
located at Lucknow, and in Calcutta are 
the offices of the World Service Council, 
and of the Mission Treasurer for all 
India. 

In Calcutta, also, is an attractive 
institution established by the Methodist 
Church and commanding’ the admira- 
tion of the entire community, called 
the Seamen’s Mission, which annually 
serves the needs of thousands of sailors 
passing through this “port of missing 
men.” Still another effective agency is 
the Kidderpore Industrial Home, which 
we hope to develop into a Good-Will 
Industry similar to the Morgan Me- 
morial of Boston. 


The “Cut’’ 

The list is a long one—too long, it 
seems many times, for adequate ad- 
ministration from a single center. The 
coming of the “cut” has meant serious 
dilemmas in the case of institutions de- 
pendent upon outside support. But the 
morale has never flagged. Let it be 
said for the courage and vision of the 
missionaries in this Area, that it was 
in the Lucknow Conference where the 
“Sustentation Fund Plan” was_ first 
worked out and put into effect. This 
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plan faced the “cut” in a statesman- 
like manner by setting out definitely to 
place every church on a wholly or grad- 
uated self-supporting basis, with a defi- 
nite plan for increasing the self-sup- 
port each year. The idea as drawn up 
at Lucknow was published and has now 
been adopted by other conferences. all 
over India. 


“More About Jesus” 

Perhaps there is no opportunity for 
service within the areas which so chal- 
lenges the attention as the opportuni- 
ties which exist in the great.centers of 
educated non-Christians. Some of the 
most stirring meetings within the last 
year have been held with students at 
such places as Rabindranath Tagore’s 
International University, Government 
College, Lucknow, and Krishna Chandra 
College, Hetampur. Invitations con- 
stantly come from other centers which 
it is impossible to accept. It would 
seem that everywhere the intellectuals 
of India are saying, “Tell us more about 
Jesus.” The request is accompanied to 
be sure by the stipulation that the per- 
sonality of Jesus shall be presented free 
from Western ritual and Western forms. 
But it is a request which voices the 
eternal sedrch, and which challenges one 
to prepare his own inner life by prayer 
and devotion to answer the spiritual 
quest of India. 


BENGAL CONFERENCE 


ReEpPorTED By D. H. MANLEY 


The Conference 

Work was commenced in 1874 and 
the conference was organized in 1888, 
out of which other conferences have 
since developed. The membership is 
not large, but the conference contains 
well organized churches. There are 
seven districts: four of which are 
Bengali and one each of English, Hindi 
and Santhali. The personnel consists of 
15 missionaries (and wives) of the 
Board: 22 of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society, of whom 6 are on-fur- 
lough, 17 Indian members of conference, 
and 8 probationers. Of the Board’s mis- 
sionaries, 3 are on furlough, 6 are in 
English and 6 in vernacular work, 2 of 
the latter also giving part time to Eng- 
lish work. There are 300.lower grade 
workers, men and women, including 


teachers. Highty of these are unpaid. 
The staff must be considered inadequate 
for the task. 

The deaths of the Rev. F. E. Blackman 
from the dread disease, smallpox, and 
the Rev. L. B. Chatterji, one of our 
leading Indian ministers. gave a great 
shock to all of us. And the ordering 
of the Rev. H. M. Swan to the hills for 
the year, due to illness, left Calcutta 
practically without leadership in the 
vernacular work. For the year 1926, 
one vernacular missionary has to take 
the work of three men in Calcutta. The 
conference greatly needs new mission- 
aries, of whom at least two should be 
for social service work. 


The “Cut” 
A sudden decrease in income works 
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havoc anywhere, but more especially 
among Indian workers. The Pakaur 
Bengali School was closed during the 
year, Some of the boys going to Asansol. 
Many of those who were sent home re- 
turned with their parents to the Mo- 
hammedan faith. The withdrawal of 
workers from outposts among Moham- 
medans has done our work very great 
harm. From the Asansol Boys’ School, 
28 were sent home, or had to be em- 
ployed in work. The Conference Bible 
Training School (Tangra) was entirely 
closed. Many faithful old workers have 
had to be dismissed. Had some relief 
been available through special funds, 
much of the lost confidence and direct 
opposition could have been prevented. 
In some cases we have even been forced 
into court by some trouble makers. 
True, Some of those dismissed were not 
very well trained, or educated, but they 
have been faithful pioneers, and gen- 
erally it is too late to adjust themselves 
to some other line of work. The most 
unfortunate results have been the neces- 
sary withdrawal from fruitful fields and 
in some cases new converts have been 
left uncared for. The Summer School 
of Theology could not be held, which 
meant very great loss to the conference. 
We trust better Jays are near at hand. 


Young People’s Work 


The Epworth League chapters have 
had a prosperous year. The Institute 
idea has taken hold of our young peo- 
ple, and new activities are everywhere 
manifest. The first Institute, held in 
Calcutta, was considered a good one 
with less than 30 delegates. But the 
second year there were over 100 boys 


and girls. Any real camp is something 
new to India. The beautiful camp 
ground in the forest reserve near 


Asansol was a very active center for a 
week. Competitions were given in sing- 
ing, in sports, and in studies. Every 
district was represented. Bishop Fisher 
has given a lovely shield for the chap- 
ter winning the most points in the 
1926 sports, and Mrs. Fisher has pre- 
sented a beautiful loving cup for the 
best Indian singing. Other prizes will 
help keep up the competitive spirit in 
the several chapters. Out of apprecia- 
tion for his ability to organize and 
direct such an Institute one of our mis- 
sionaries, the Rev. F. G. Williams, the 
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Dean, has been re-elected for the third 
time. 


Sunday Schools 

Sunday schools have been closed by 
the dozen, due to the dismissal of 
workers, and hundreds of children have 
been left untaught. The well estab- 
lished schools have been improved by 
the use of the Charter House Course of 
Studies. Scouting and Guiding have 
been promoted with splendid results, 
bringing a new variety of activities to 
the Indian youth. Hindus as well as 
Christians have become enthusiastic. 


Local Finances 

During these years of unemployment, 
the English work has had problems in 
unpaid promises and difficulty in collect- 
ing school fees. Recently the outlook 
has been somewhat brighter. It was ex- 
pected that the pressure on the local 
congregations would yield results, but 
overloaded workers have not measured 
up. It is not hard to explain why there 
have been more decreases than increases 
in 1925. 


Calcutta Reports 

Calcutta, Bengali District—Of a total 
budget of 20,034 rupees, we have this 
year raised locally 6,566 rupees. or 
nearly 33 per cent of the total budget. 
On the Hindustani district, of a total 
budget of 6,564 rupees, we have raised 
locally a total of 2,117 rupees, or a little 
over 32 per cent. Comparing this con- 
dition with four years ago, when the 
districts were divided, we find that 
while the Bengali district unfortunately 
has made no advance numerically in its 
Christian community, it has made an 
advance of nearly 83 per cent in its pas- 
toral support. The Hindustani district 
has made an advance of 33 per cent in 
its Christian community and 125 per 
cent in its pastoral support. Striking 
comparison could be made in every dis- 
trict if we go back to the pre-Centenary 
years. For the present, the “dead line” 
seems to have been reached in self- 
support, or at least until the economic 
conditions of our people can be im- 
proved. Social service has a large place 
in our city work, and where industrial 
conditions exist. “Some of our boys 
who were sent to work in foundries, 
beginning at 8 rupees per month, made 
a fine record, and rose to 22 rupees by 
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the end of the year. While our Chris- 
tians have created a fair demand for 
their services, it is right to say we must 
create a type of Christians who can take 
their place in industry along with the 
most efficient if our people are to hold 
the proper proportion of the worth while 
jobs.” Several new Ladies’ Aid Socie- 
ties have been started and their activi- 
ties have materially helped pastors, and 
opened up a splendid form of service for 
the women. 

Exchange has remained at about 12 
per cent discount due no doubt to the 
rising balance of trade in favor of India. 
At the ena of 1921-22 trade showed a bal- 
ance against India of over one hundred 
million dollars; then exchange was 
favorable. At the close of 1922-23 there 
was a balance in favor of India of a 
hundred million dollars, and by the end 
of 1923-24 this had steadily grown. to 
over $300,000,000. At present, the tide 
does not seem to have turned. This 
may account for the low exchange. 


Schools 


A number of the smaller day schools 
have been closed, affecting our prestige 
in many places. The older schools have 
weathered the storms of the year, some 
collecting more fees, others losing. In 
some places where there has been a fall- 
ing off in boys, the girls’ schools have 
suffered proportionately. In some, 
where there has been a falling off in 
girls, the boys’ schools have suffered 
proportionately. This is hard to ex- 
plain, beyond the fact that most parents 
desire to educate their sons rather than 
their daughters. Coxtins’ INSTITUTE is 
the only large boys’ school which is self- 
supporting. The death of the principal, 
the Rev. L. B. Chatterji, in the middle 
of the year, was a very severe blow to 
the school. Under Mr. Odgers, as act- 
ing principal, the school has been fairly 
well maintained. To raise nearly $5,000 
from fees in a school in India, is no 
mean task. The new QUEEN’S HILL 
ScHoorn at Mount Hermon, Darjeeling. 
is pronounced by high officials to be the 
finest and most up-to-date school build- 
ing in the land. We are justly proud 
of it. We are ardently hoping for the 
counterpart for boys, and in anticipa- 
tion have taken a larger number of boys 
into the girls’ classes. 

Calcutta Boys’ School—This school 
has had a good year. The enrollment 
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of 228, is a record. The library has 
been thoroughly overhauled, and sey- 
eral hundred new volumes have been 
added. Lady Laidlaw presented a large 
oil painting of her husband, Sir Robert, 
to the school. A fine painting of Bishop 
Thoburn was. unpveiled. Vocational 
direction is a new departure, boys may 
now take the matriculation examination 
of the Calcutta University, or appear for 
technical studies fitting themselves for 
industrial occupations. 

Asansol Boys’ School—This school 
requires special mention. The school 
has been turned into a village of model 
homes. The boys have been given in- 
struction in farming, gardening, and 
poultry raising; they run their own 
bank and post cffice, and conduct a co- 
operative store. They also have a car- 
penter shop, and blacksmith shop. The 
routine for these experiments has made 
the school very popular. Mr. Williams 
has not only received the agricultural 
grant, but has secured a new grant from 
the educational department. 


Evangelism 

There has been a considerable fall- 
ing off in the number of baptisms. This 
could not be prevented with depleted 
forces. On the Asansol district there 
were but 353 baptisms, compared with 
1,098 the previous year. The work 
around the coal mines at Jharia and the 
mica mines at Kodarma, has been 
greatly retarded by the “Cut.” One out- 
station with 30 families has been closed, 
and another station with 180 recent con- 
verts had to be closed with not more 
than a monthly visit from another cir- 
cuit. On one circuit alone there are 
over 1,000 inquirers. 

At Dhanbaid, 28 sweepers were bap- 
tized in the municipal cowshed, since 
no other meeting place could be found, 
a manger served as a pulpit. Not only 
among these Hindi people, but in many 
Bengali villages there are hundreds of 
seekers. The Santhals in great numbers 
are seeking light. Their superintend- 
ent reports: “I could go from village to 
village baptizing people every day, the 
result of Boijnath’s evangelism. He 
has spent most of the year in the Leper 
Asylum uhder treatment, and in a few 
days we are expecting he will return 
perfectly cured.’ There is a revival 
spirit everywhere through the confer- 
ence, and though work has been held 
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up and defeats have come, yet we ex- 
pect greater victories than in past years. 
We believe the church at home will not 
leave us but will give us the much 
needed. financial and spiritual backing. 


English Work . 

The English work is a very important 
part of the work of the conference. 
There are great properties and impor- 
tant churches. An extraordinary fea- 
ture of this work is that it is practically 
self-supporting. Mention has been made 
above of the three great schools: the 
Calcutta boys’ school, the Calcutta girls’ 
school and Queen’s Hill school, Dar- 
jeeling. The following report for the 
year may be made for the churches and 
other institutions as follows: 

Thoburn Church—In August, the Rev. 
and Mrs. EB. B. Joyner left India on 
account of Mrs. Joyner’s ill health. The 
district superintendent as acting pastor, 
with the assistance of the Rev. Edwin 
Anker, carried on the work of the 
church until the latter part of Novem- 
ber, when Bishop Fisher transferred the 
Rev. H. J. Smith from Darjeeling, and 
appointed, him as pastor. The Rev. and 
Mrs. Smith have been most heartily 
welcomed by the people and they are 
getting a fine start. There was a heavy 
deficit in the finances, but a vigorous 
effort has been made by the church offi- 
cials to wipe out the deficit and estab- 
lish the church on a firm financial basis. 
The Epworth Leagues are in a flourish- 
ing condition. The Ladies’ Aid Society 
has been very active during the year, 
especially in helping the poor of the 
church and neighborhood. The Satur- 
day evening evangelistic services for 
the poor have been well attended and 
much good has been done. Many of 
the members have assisted in these 


meetings. Several organ recitals have 
been given in the church with good 
audiences. No doubt the most hopeful 


sign in Thoburn Church is the strong 
spirit of evangelism which is manifest, 
especially in the Sunday evening sery- 
ices. 

Kidderpore Church and Seamen’s 
Mission—While Mr. Henderson’s time 
has been divided, yet the’ Kidderpore 
church and Seamen’s Mission have had 
a successful year. There has been a 
good attendance at the church services; 
and at the week evening entertainments, 
large crowds have been present espe- 
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cially during the Christian holidays. 
The finances are in a flourishing condi- 
tion. Mr. Henderson has been twice 
asked by government to aid in the enter- 
tainment of men from the navy. 

Industrial Home—We_ were all 
shocked and saddened by the sudden and 
tragic death of the Rev. F. HE. Black- 
man in March of last year from the 
dreaded smallpox. Mr. and Mrs. Black- 
man were with us only the space of two 
years, yet they had endeared themselves 
to us in a very remarkable way. Dur- 
ing the time Brother Blackman was 
superintendent of the Industrial Home, 
the tone and general outlook of the 
institution greatly improved. The 
number of men in the Home and the 
volume of work done was considerably 
increased. The Home, however, is 
greatly hampered by the heavy debt it 
has to carry, with heavy interest 
charges. The financial difficulties of 
the Home were so great that early in 
the year the managing committee seri- 
ously faced the question of closing or 
moving the Home, and selling the 
property. No favorable opportunity, 
however, offered itself to do this, and 
the Home has continued. The financial 
position fortunately improved toward 
the latter part of the year, and the Home 
is now not only not increasing its deficit, 
but is even paying something toward its 
debt. After Brother Blackman’s death, 
the Rev. George Henderson was asked to 
carry on the work at the Industrial 
Home as acting superintendent, in addi- 
tion to his duties at the Seamen’s *Mis- 
sion. Mrs. Blackman and her daughter, 
Orpha returned to America early in 
June. 

Asansol English Church—The at- 
tendance at the Sunday evening services 
has been gratifying during the year. 
The social gatherings in the parsonage 
after service on Sunday evenings have 
been well attended, and have proved 
helpful in keeping up the attendance 
and interest in the church. Finances 
are in a Satisfactory condition. The 
chief matter to report is the installation 
of electric lights and fans in both the 
church and parsonage. 

Union Church, Darjeeling—Under 
arrangement with the managing com- 
mittee of the Union Church, Darjeeling, 
the Methodist Episcopal Church is at 
present providing for the pastorate of 
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that church. The Rey. H. J. Smith was 
under appointment to Union Church up 
to the middle of November, when he 
was appointed by Bishop Fisher to Tho- 
burn Church, Calcutta. From the stand- 
point of the attendance at the Sunday 
services, and financially, a successful 
year has been enjoyed. The pastor has 
been helpful with the boys of the school 
in their play and sports. Aside from 
the services in Union Church, regular 
parade services have been conducted 
for Wesleyan troops at Lebong and 
Jalapahar. After Brother Smith was 
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transferred to Calcutta, the Rev. H. M. 
Swan was appointed to the pastorate of 
Union Church, in addition to his duties 
at Mount Hermon. 

Mount Hermon Estate—The work of 
developing the Mount Hermon Estate 
has gone steadily on throughout the 
year. The fine new building for Queen’s 
Hill school is almost complete. It is 
definitely planned to open the school 
in the new building next March. Sev- 
eral additional cottages have been built 
on the estate, and general improvements 
carried forward. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES CONFERENCE 
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Changes 

By the division of the Raipur district 
a year ago, Jagdalpur district was 
formed with F. D. Campbell as district 
superintendent. The new district is the 
Feudatory State of Bastar, the largest of 
the fourteen Feudatory States in the 
Chatisgarh Division of the Central 
Provinces. The conference has suffered 
a loss in the death of Miss Laura B. 
Ovenshire, who passed to her heavenly 
home from Raipur, May 26th, after being 
confined to her bed for six days with 
enteric fever. She was working under 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety, had been in India for two and one 
half years, had done well in acquiring 
the language and had been appointed in 
charge of the Stevens Girls’ Boarding 
School. She had a beautiful spirit, at- 
tracted many friends and was devoted to 
her work. 


The Work of Evangelism 

This phase of the work has been re- 
ceiving more emphasis, and prominence 
has been given to the subject, in the Na- 
tional and Provincial Christian Coun- 
cils’ programs, in articles in various 
mission publications, and in conference 
programs and plans of work. There has 
been also a deepening conviction in the 
minds of many missionaries and Indian 
leaders that there is urgent need of a 
larger number of capable and Spirit- 
filled men who will devote themselves 
to this work. 

While open-air preaching in public 
markets and in the streets is continued, 
greater effort is being made to present 


definite messages to particular classes 
and individuals. Qualified leaders are 
finding their messages kindly received 
by educated men. 

The three missions working in Jub- 
bulpore are uniting in an evangelistic 
program of meetings to last some weeks, 
for English-speaking non-Christians, and 
our OWn mission leaders are placing 
more emphasis on work for the people 
in Jubbulpore, a mission hall in the city 
being found very useful for meetings, 
lantern lectures and book distribution. 

The district conferences and Chris- 
tian melas afford occasions for provid- 
ing such programs as will increase en- 
thusiasm in the workers and help them 
to become more spiritually efficient in 
the work. In districts where there are 
hundreds of baptized villagers, effort 
is being made to get large numbers of 
them to attend the Christian melas, ana 
the magic lantern is used by the evan- 
gelist as a help in making the message 
understood, while the local worker by 
his life, and personal efforts, endeavors 
to promote the Christian growth of the 
individual. 

Many workers are teaching passages 
of Scripture, sentence prayers and 
Christian songs to both Christian and 
non-Christian villagers; and the homes 
which are visited by the Bible women, 
the day schools, the Sunday schools, and 
the gospel and tract distribution afford 
opportunity for personal touch and Gefi- 
nite presentation of the message. 


Effect of the ‘‘Cut’’ 


The reduced appropriation has 
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affected the evangelistic more than any 
other part of the work, for it seems 
wiser to discontinue evangelistic 
workers and leave groups of villages 
without preachers for the present, than 
to close boarding schools. The effects 
on the work of reduced appropriations 
are not easy to tabulate, but some items 
are as follows: Male workers in evan- 
gelistic work discontinued, 45, or about 
45 per cent; villages entirely vacated 
by workers, 20; Sunday schools closed, 
about 20 per cent; decrease in Sunday 
school attendance, about 2,000, or 17 
per cent; decrease in colporteur sales, 
20 per cent; baptisms, about 25 per 
cent less than last year. 

As the number of workers is reduced 
and effort abandoned in some sections, 
the great need of giving the message 
to the people seems more apparent and 
urgent, and there is a feeling that efforts 
shou.d be redoubled. A good number of 
inquirers are reported from some dis- 
tricts. 


Education 

There are about 2,500 boys and girls 
in our schools and more than half of 
them are Christians. 

The boys’ high school at Narsinghpur 
has a fine staff of teachers with the 
Christian element predominating. More 
boys are on the roli than really can 
be cared for with the present equip- 
ment. Christians are growing in num- 
ber and in influence. The non-Chris- 
tian boys are coming under Christian 
influence all the time in the daily Scrip- 
ture classes which every boy has thus 
far willingly attended. There are one 
hundred boys in the middle and high 
school departments. This year a 
Christian boy from Raipur passed the 
matriculation examination in the first 
division. This is the first time the 
school has had a student pass in the 
first division. 

The principal says that either addi- 
tions should be made to the buildings, 
equipment and teaching staff, or the 
school should be predominantly Chris- 
tian for the growing number of Chris- 
tian boys coming from our Christian 
communities every year. 

The girls’ high school at Jubbulpore 
has an attendance, including the pri- 
mary department, of about 330 and has 
had a good year. While the great ma- 
jority of the girls are Christians the 
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school motor lorry brings daily a num- 
ber of high caste Hindu girls. 

The normal school keeps up its record 
of attendance and good work. 

The boys’ boarding schools and the 
girls’ boarding schools for middle and 
primary students in Baihar, Jagdalpur, 
Khandwa and Raipur, continue to do 
efficient work and students of ability 
and promise are sent on to one or the 
other of the high schools. 

Boy Scouts and Girl Guides are 
organized in the various boarding 
schools and are definite helps in train- 
ing these young people. 

The normal school for boys at Nar- 
singhpur is the only boarding schoo! 
closed on account of the “cut” in the 
appropriations, but about 40 per cent of 
the village day schools have been dis- 
continued. The district superintend- 
ent of Gadarwara district pleads for a 
school building for the growing number 
of Christian children in his district. 
They should be cared for soon. 

The Thoburn Biblical Institute en- 
rolls 15 men and 9 women, there having 
been no incoming class this year. A 
good number of students are expected 
for the next opening class. The teachers 
have been translating some books into 
Hinci and the men students take part 
in the Christian work in the city. 


Medical Work 


Dr. Felt reports that 4,221 out-pa- 
tients have been treated, 236 visits made, 
12 lectures given on sanitation, 237 
minor operations performed, and 486 
rupees received in contributions. Dr. 
Felt has also visited most of the board- 
ing schools. 


Social Service 


Annual Health Week programs con- 
ducted by the municipalities in the vari- 
ous large centers are growing more 
popular and are awakening the people 
to greater appreciation of the value of 
giving more attention to cleanliness and 
Sanitation, and many of our workers, 
students and other Christian people are 
among those who attend these meetings. 
Instruction is given on these subjects in 
our summer schools and district con- 
ferences, that the workers by their 
example and teaching may be among the 
leaders in promoting this good cause in 
their villages. . 
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Self-Support 


Notwithstanding the reduction in the 
number of workers, the total amount 
raised for all purposes equals about 
$6,800, which is about 3 per cent less 
than the amount raised for last year. 
Sufficient is given by the churches in 
Balaghat, Jubbulpore, Jagdalpur, 
Khandwa and Raipur to pay the salaries 
of their pastors. In some villages, non- 
Christian men are found who believe in 
the work and the worker enough to 
continue small amounts, and some of 
the village Sunday schools contribute 
handfuls of grain and an occasional 
small coin. Many of the workers have 
increased their giving. 


Properties 

A new mission house, costing about 
$1,200, has been built in Gadawara, the 
head of Gadawara district. 

A new circuit center building has 
been erected in Burgi in the Jubbulpore 
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een and will be dedicated November 
0. 

At Baihar, the girls’ school and hostel 
buildings have been completed and are 
occupied by the girls and teachers. A 
new bungalow for the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society missionary is being 
built. The old hostel building used by 
the girls will now be occupied by the 
boys. 

The government has sanctioned a 
grant for about $3,700 at present rate of 
exchange, for a new school building for 
the boys at Khandwa. This amount 
will cover about one third of the cost. 
Not all of the amount to be raised by 
the mission is in hand, but the contract 
has been let and it is hoped that the 
building will be ready for occupancy by 
next June. 

Considerable has been raised locally 
for a much needed new church at Jag- 
dalpur but the district superintendent 
states that eight or ten thousand dollars 
more will be required. 


LUCKNOW CONFERENCE 


CoMPILED By F. M. Prrrirn 


The “Cut” 

During 1925 a new word became cur- 
rent in the Hindustani among Meth- 
odists in India. No doubt the same 
word has become current in all the other 
vernaculars of India. In fact there is 
-probably no language on earth where 
Methodist missions exist, that has not 
incorporated this word. It is a word 
easy to pronounce. It devastatingly 
made its meaning clear. But it has not 
been comprehended. That word is 
Seuts. 

With the fall in exchange, the ‘Cut’ 
for 1925 amounted to 46 per cent on the 
work section of the conference. The 
problem of adjusting our operations, 
within a month, to an income reduced 
almost by half, presented tremendous 
cifficulties. The year has been one of 
struggle and anxiety. But from the 
eight districts there come reports that 
are reassuring. 

Arrah District—“The large ‘Cut’ 
faced us, and the work had to be ad- 
justed to come within the decreased 
budget. This was not easy, yet with the 
fine cooperation of the preachers a 
plan was worked out whereby every 


worthy preacher could be kept. Self- 
support has more than doubled, and 
while some of this has come from the 
workers, there has been no serious com- 
plaint. The men have sacrificed will- 
ingly and in fine spirit.” 

Ballia District—“Sixteen of our In- 
dian pastors were forced to end their 
evangelist labors on the district. The 
test on the men who left and on the 
nineteen who could remain, was severe. 
The promise of the Centenary was in- 
creased support from America; the 
fulfillment was a reduced support that 
almost cut our evangelistic force in half, 
leaving empty many places we were oc- 
cupying. That this could happen with- 
out bringing discouragement and a sense 
of defeat, clearly proves that our In- 
dian pastors have a faith and con- 
fidence in Christ that means more to 
the Kingdom than all the money ever 
minted.” 

Buxar District—‘“Our force of 
workers has been reduced from 33 to 
25. This is inadequate for the pastoral 
oversight and instruction of a Chris- 
tian community numbering 5,000. We 
have had to put more stregs on instruc- 
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tion and pastoral care than on baptisms. 
In one circuit alone, 250 are asking for 
baptism, but we at present cannot take 
pastoral care of these people.” 

Cawnpore District —‘““This report 
will mention some of the efforts which 
have been made in the Cawnpore Dis- 
trict to meet the challenge of the calam- 
ity of the unparalleled cut in appropria- 
tions. 

“As a result of the ‘Cut’ (1) The 
Cawnpore Central Middle School, which 
for more than forty years has done 
much towards creating a friendly atti- 
tude towards Christians, and which 
numbers among its former students 
some of the most prominent leaders of 
Methodism in India, has been closed, 
leaving more than half the Christian 
boys in attendance without school privi- 
leges under Christian influences. 

“(2) The district training school was 
closed, compelling its students to change 
their life plans and seek secular em- 
ployment. 

“(3) The salaries of twenty preachers 
were cut off and they had to find secular 


employment, leaving large sections 
without adequate pastoral care. 
“(4) Several village schools have 


been closed and it would have been 
necessary to close others had not the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
undertaken their support. 

“(5) Serious as the facts already 
mentioned are, perhaps the most calami- 
tous effect of the cut is the feeling of 
uncertainty and insecurity it has created 
in the minds of mission staff and Chris- 
tian community lest further cuts may 
compel further reductions. 

“Though our forces are depleted and 
though the field has less pastoral care 
than heretofore, since God is on His 
throne we believe some way will be pro- 
vided to change calamity into conquest.” 

Gonda District—‘“‘To start to tell of 
the victories of the past year and then 
to proceed to tell of the ‘Cut’ and its 
effect upon us seems a gross contradic- 
tion. We have to-day one third less 
workers than we had a year ago. It is 
because of the loyalty and zeal of those 
who are left that we can report a gain 
of 21 per cent in self-support. We can- 
not but praise a group of workers who 
have been so determined to put some- 
thing across that shows some signs of 
life in the Indian church.” 


Lucknow District—“The ‘Cut’ has 
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worked deprivation, but in no case has 
it resulted in the disintegration of the 
work. No worker has been dismissed 
and two new workers have been taken 
on. The churches are classified accord- 
ing to their purpose and ability to pro- 
vide for the support of their own pas- 
tors. : 

“The Lucknow Christian College has 
met the problems of decreased appro- 
priations in a spirit of unselfish loyalty. 

“Ministerial ‘support has increased 

about 18 per cent, which has made it pos- 
sible to retain our workers and carry on 
the work in the face of the cut.” 
* Rae-Bareli—‘“‘The future success of 
the church is greatly dependent on the 
rising generation, provided we are able 
to so shape their young lives that they 
will turn out truly righteous. For this 
great and important work, we not only 
need able preachers but we also need 
consecrated Christian teachers, and our 
only regret is that we are unable to fill 
these demands.” 

Tirhoot District—“To bring our dis- 
trict within our appropriations it was 
necessary to let eight of our men find 
employment elsewhere. Two others, 
rather than leave, went on to almost 
entire self-support on the charges where 
they had been working. The voluntary 
giving of village collections has _ in- 
creased in all places. With our smaller 
Staff we have still had good results. We 
have never looked into the future with. 
more hope and reasonable assurance of 
success than at this time.” 

In the face of a “Cut,” amounting to 
almost 50 per cent, it is little short of 
marvelous that from every district of 
the conference so encouraging a report 
of the year’s working could be made. 
The surprising thing is that there has 
not been marked disintegration in 
places. 


Non-Christians and the “Cut” 


The Rev. R. I. Faucett, of Tirhoot 
district, mentions the fact that the clos- 
ing of the Muzaffarpur Boys’ School has 
caused non-Christians to ask whether 
the mission is going to sell out and 
leave. This question has been asked in 
other places. The closing of the Con- 
ference Training School at Ballia, to- 
gether with the boys’ school, has brought 
forth applicants who cherished the hope 
that valuable property would be sold 
for a song. The fact that the London 
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mission, in and around Benares, is leav- 
ing this part of India after seventy-five 
years of effort, while the Church of 
England Missionary Society for several 
years has been giving up many of its 
stations, has prepared the minds of non- 
Christians to view with equanimity the 
withdrawal of mission forces. The 
growth of “Home Rule” sentiment and 
the working of the “Reforms” have made 
it easy for the Indian public to believe 
all sorts of wild rumors. The crudest 
is that Mahatma Gandhi has ordered all 
Christian missionaries to leave India. 
Many mission stations throughout India 
have been recently closed, so it has been 
easy to believe that all mission work is 
doomed, if any are inclined to let that 
wish be father to the thought. And 
there are many zealous Hindus and Mo- 
hammedans who would be only too ready 
to witness the exodus of all Christian 
missionaries, and Indian Christians as 
well, who would refuse to renounce 
Christ. 

There are others who believe that all 
Christian missions are more or less the 
creatures of the British government, and 
such naturally conclude that the lessen- 
ing of British control in Indian affairs 
implies lessening the mission work. It 
is very difficult for many to realize that 
the foreign missionary can be independ- 
ent of the foreign ruler, especially when 
both are Christian. 

Of course the better educated, and 
those who know more about world 
affairs have a better understanding. 
For these it is easy to understand why 
missions from England might be in 
financial difficulties, but it is beyond 
their comprehension why missions from 
prosperous America should be lacking 
support. Many of these see in it an 
indication that American Christians are 
giving over hope of Christianizing India 
and are not ready to ‘waste’ more 
money. 


Revivals Among Non-Christians 

There has been a great revival of reli- 
gious activity on the part of the two 
great non-Christian communities. How 
deep or lasting this is, cannot be told, 
but political issues are largely respon- 
sible for it. The Hindus, from whom 
all our converts come, are setting them- 
selves to prevent any further deflections 
to Christianity and propose to reclaim 
by reconversion as many Christians as 
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possible. At the annual All-India Hindu 
Conference held in December, the Presi- 
dent said: “One need not go into the 
question of whether Hinduism was right 
or wrong in being, in the past, a passive, 
exclusive, non-proselytizing religion. 
Christians and Mohammedans have been 
furiously nibbling not only at the fringe 
of Hinduism but daringly attacking at 
times even its heart and core. . 

Bishop Whitehead openly claims that 
the toll which Christianity levies on 
Hinduism comes to two thousand souls 
a week. The real figures of conversions 
to Mohammedanism cannot be precisely 
estimated. All possible means are be- 
ing preached and practiced for the bene- 
fit of Christian and Mohammedan 
aggrandizement among Hindus. . 

“T would insist on the right being 
conceded to the Hindus of not only pre- 
serving intact their present numerical 
strength by every conceivable method 
but also increasing it by the Suhdhi 
(conversion) movement, for the sake of 
recouping at least the immediate losses. 
I would go even further and say this to 
my Hindu brethren: ‘You have a right 
to be as proud of your religion as every- 
body else, and you have a right to aspire 
to spread it.” 

It is a new day in India when the high 
caste Hindu concerns himself about the 
conditions of the depressed classes, and 
concedes the point that conversion or 
reconversion to Hinduism is possible. 

We are thus meeting greater opposi- 
tion than ever to our general evangel- 
istic efforts. It is not for the most part 
an opposition of violence, but confines it- 
self to trying to influence the inquirers 
to give over all thought of becoming 
Christians. They are told that all so- 
cial and economic advantages in Chris- 
tianity, are to be found in Hinduism. 
When this does not deter them, they 
are warned that by cutting themselves 
off from the great majority party in 
India they run all sorts of political and 
communal risks. They are even threat- 
ened with having their land leases re- 
voked. 

Recently, a prominent Hindu, a high 
government official in the United Prov- 
inces, asked a district superintendent 
whether many converts were being re- 
ceived. On hearing that the number 
was not large he said, “I think the time 
is past when you can expect many con- 
verts. We Hindus have waked up to 
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the fact that we must care for the de- 
pressed members in our community, and 
from now on few will have cause to 
look elsewhere for their required up- 
lift.” His spirit was charming and he 
had no quarrel with missionaries, in- 
deed, he thanked them for pointing out 
the need and proving the possibility of 
raising the depressed classes. But he 
seemed quite certain that little now re- 
mains for the missionary to do in this 
direction since the Hindus themselves 
are alive to the situation. 


Intensive Work 

It is significant that reports from the 
districts indicate that the number of 
baptisms has not been large in any part 
of the conference. These words appear 
in the reports: “We have put more stress 
on instruction and pastoral care than 
on baptisms.” “With our depleted force 
we have felt that most of our time 
should be given to the care of the 
Christians who must be taught.” “I am 
frank to say that no special effort has 
been laid on getting people baptized. 
This does not mean that we cannot 
baptize, it only means that the emphasis 
has been along other lines.” “Regard- 
ing baptisms we could have had many 
more, but our instructions were, ‘Be 
swift to teach and slow to baptize.’ ” 
The Committee on the State of the 
Church said in its report to conference: 
“The number of baptisms has fallen 
from 2,444 to 1,444, a decrease of nearly 
41 per cent. One explanation of this 
we find of course in the number of 
workers who have been dismissed dur- 
ing the year. We have 25 per cent less 
paid workers than a year ago. Another 
explanation for the decrease in baptisms 
seems to be found in the fact that, in 
many districts, the emphasis has been 
laid more upon the training of the pres- 
ent Christian community, though many 
are reported to be waiting for baptism.” 
The Conference Board of Evangelism 
states: “The appropriations with the re- 
sulting decrease in the number of those 
actively engaged in the work of the 
ministry has made it impossible to enter 
the multitude of doors which have 
opened to us in unoccupied portions of 
our territory and, in most parts of the 
conference, has lessened the amount of 
pastoral attention the Christians and 
inquirers were receiving. It has also 
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resulted in a decrease in the number of 
baptisms.” 


Meeting New Conditions 

We find that during 1925, with de- 
pleted ranks, we were meeting new con- 
ditions in India that make visible re- 
sults far more difficult than formerly. 
Yet with 158 less paid workers in the 
conference, the work of the year was 
carried forward, our membership of 
24,771 was shepherded and 1,744 bap- 
tisms are reported. The number of- 
workers would appear to bear a very 
direct relation to the results in bap- 
tisms. The decrease in workers was 25 
per cent and the decrease in baptisms 
was about 29 per cent. It must be borne 
in mind, however, that baptisms are not 
wholly subject to human agencies. 
Within the Christian community, of 
course, We can expect normal increases, 
while relations and friends often ask 
for baptism. But the working of the 
Holy Spirit on the hearts of those 
around us, who, as yet, have not re- 
ceived Christ, is full of mystery. “The 
wind (Spirit) bloweth where it listeth,” 
so it is with the Holy Spirit. Teach- 
ing and preaching are necessary but 
often years of faithful work yield little 
visible results. 

If we had increased our workers by 
25 per cent, possibly the baptisms 
would not have decreased. Or, another 
year, a movement may begin in some 
part of the conference that will result in 
baptisms entirely out of proportion to 
the number of workers. But the fact 
remains that to-day, as never before, the 
non-Christians are opposing our efforts 
and we are meeting this situation with 
reduced forces. Before the “Cut” we 
had ‘but one worker to every 40,000 peo- 
ple, of those within the conference 
bounds for whose evangelization Meth- 
odism is held responsible; the “Cut” has 
added ten thousand to each worker so 
that now there are 50,000 people to each 
worker. This reveals how imperfectly 
we are meeting the situation and how 
Methodism is failing in its attempt to 
preach the Gospel to every creature. 


Colleges 

In the city of Lucknow are found the 
two Methodist colleges in Southern Asia. 
In the coming of Miss Mary B. Shannon, . 
as principal of Isabella Thoburn Gol- 
lege, this premier institution for the 
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education of women has been able to 
carry forward and solidify the brilliant, 
even phenomenal expansion of the past 
four years. The Lucknow Christian 
College, with Dr. J. R. Chitamber as 
principal, has moved ahead in spite of 
its decreased budget. The return of the 
Rev. H. R. Tweedie, after furlough, has 
strengthened the science department. A 


new missionary is urgently needed for. 


the English department, since the _ fur- 
loughs of other missionaries are due. 
The department of physical culture, 
under the Rev. H. W. Mumby, has 
brought the college into the enviable 
position of ranking first in all Lucknow 
in point of the physical fitness of the 
student body. In inter-collegiate ath- 
letics the college has won almost with- 
out exception. The academic results 
have shown a steady increase in the 
per cent who pass the government ex- 
amination. The college deserves a large 
place in the thought of Methodists and 
should find friends ready to give it an 
endowment worthy of the great mission 
that lies before it in India. 


Middle and Primary Schools 

The conference educational equip- 
ment for girls is much superior to that 
for boys. The girls’ schools are better 
staffed and the hostels better super- 
vised. All this is possible because more 
missionaries and more funds are avail- 
able for the girls’ schools. Middle 
schools for girls are located in Luck- 
now, Cawnpore, Gonda and Muzaffarpur. 
These schools also have primary de- 
partments. 
school for girls. Each of these schools 
has two Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society missionaries. In Lucknow there 
are three. 

The schools for boys make a much 
poorer showing. The “Cut” caused the 
closing of the Cawnpore Middle School 
and the Primary Boarding Schools in 
Muzaffarpur and Ballia. This leaves 
the conference with the following Mid- 
dle Boys’ Schools: 

Centennial Middle School, Lucknow 
——This school has splendid equipment 
and teaches from the primary through 
the middle grades. The hostel accom- 
modates 100 boarders and there were 90 
during the past year. The school build- 
ing is one of the best in the province. 
This school must at present care for the 
four western districts of the conference. 


Lucknow 


In Arrah there is a primary . 
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and scholarships are urgently needed to 
make it possible for the school to care 
for the Christian boys who should be 
sent there. ; 

The Arrah Middle School—This is 
the school for the four eastern districts 
of the conference. The buildings of both 
hostel and school are inadequate for the 
growing needs. Larger and more sub- 
stantial buildings are urgently required. 
Arrah has been selected as the best loca- 
tion for a community Middle School for 
the east section of the conference. In 
the four districts concerned, there are 
almost 15,000 Christians and this is their 
one and only middle school. Good work 
was done in the school during last year. 
The boys do everything they can to help 
earn their own way, and this has made 
it possible to keep the school going. 

There are but two primary boys’ 
schools in the conference. One at Arrah, 
under the charge of Miss Mary Rich- 
mond of the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society. The other is in Allahabad, 
where Miss Frederick is headmistress. 
She is also supported by the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society. These two 
schools are proving the soundness of 
claim that boys in the lower primary 
classes are better cared for and advance 
more rapidly when under the supervision 
of women. In Gonda, our boys live in our 
hostel but we do not maintain schools. 
The boys above lower primary attend 
the government school. This has not 
proved satisfactory, for the Christian 
boys are at a great disadvantage among 
the crowds of non-Christian boys, and 
often get scant attention from the non- 
Christian teachers. It is proposed that 
these boys from Gonda go to Lucknow. 

The Gonda boys of lower primary 
grade attend the girls’ school as day 
pupils. This arrangement with the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
proves most helpful, and we have plans 
in hand for building a hostel near the 
girls’ school, so that the women mis- 
sionaries will be able to supervise the 
little boys in their hostel life also. 


Day Schools 
Our day schools throughout the con- 
ference are deficient in number and 
quality. We do not have the funds to 
supply qualified teachers. Fifty schools 
are reported with about 1,500 pupils. 
The village Christians are themselves in 
difficulties, for their children are in the 
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economic scheme of things almost from 
infancy. Boys and girls, six and eight 
years old, spend most of the day either 
“tending the baby” or herding the goats 
and pigs, while their parents work in 
the fields for the landlords. Govern- 
ment is attempting to provide schools 
for the “depressed classes,’ but it is 
proving a _ slow, up-hill proposition. 
The rank ana file of the higher castes 
are not at all convinced’ that the low 
castes should be educated. The words 
of the reformers have returned unto 
them void, so far as rural India goes, 
and 90 per cent of India is rural. Of 
course the glad day will come when gov- 
ernment will provide schools for the 
poor people of the villages, and that 
will be the day of triumph for the 
thousands who form our membership in 
India. 


The Christian Church 

The year has meant much in the 
development of church consciousness. 
With our village members scattered 
widely, it is very difficult to perfect our 
organization so that the members them- 
selves realize their responsibility. The 
circuit of four points in America is not 
ideal and has little real solidity of 
organization. But it is far ahead of the 
best we can yet produce in our village 
communities. Our people live literally 
with their noses continually upon the 
economic grindstone. They have not at 
all solved the problem of their own 
poverty. They have not the local leader- 
ship that can reach beyond the village 
and organize larger groups. They look 
to us to lead them and it is only as we 
are able to develop leaders among them 
that real progress is made. 

But when we remember the spiritual 
and economic pit from which our people 
have been dug, then we appreciate how 
far they have come. American Meth- 
odism has spent much of treasure and 
life, and some are beginning to be restive 
lest it become too much. But what is 
too much? Surely those of us who have 
invested our lives consider that a small 
thing compared with the great oppor- 
tunity of fulfilling the great commis- 
sion and proclaiming in India the Gos- 
pel of the living Christ. And the treas- 
ure it has cost is nothing, when we see 
forming through the years the muscles 
of a Christian church in the midst of 
India’s three hundred million people. 
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In the Lucknow Conference there are 
now 25,000 Christians. We number 
among these some of the finest results 
of our seventy years of work in India. 
Lucknow City, with its colleges and 
churches, is perhaps the crown of Meth- 
odism’s missionary achievement. Of the 
eight districts in the conference, four 
are superintended by Indians. But we 
have only begun our labors and the 
task of developing those thousands who 
have just barely struggled within the 
circle of the Kingdom’s light, stretches 
out before. For this the utmost conse- 
cration of Indians and Americans is de- 
manuded. There are opportunities for 
leadership of every possible type. The 
missionaries welcome and encourage the 
fullest transfer of authority and re- 
sponsibility to their Indian brethren. 
Bishop Fisher has appealed to Indians 
and missionaries alike to count not 
their lives dear unto themselves, but to 
meet India’s new day with Methodism’s 
new devotion. 


General 


Lucknow, being the center it is, brings 
with it many general interests. The 
Methodist Publishing House, growing 
old in mission history, contributes in- 
creasingly to the building of the King- 
dom. Besides printing many of our 
publications, it prints thousands of 
Christian tracts annually, for free dis- 
tribution. . 

THe INpDIAN. Witness, India’s Chris- 
tian Advocate, is published in Luck- 


now. The editor, the Rev. J. W. Pickett, 


is a member of the Lucknow Conference. 
This paper reaches a few Methodists in 
America but not as many as it should. 
All who wish to keep informed concern- 
ing India’s problems and Kingdom ac- 
complishments should read our India 
Methodist paper. 

THe KavuKas-I-Hinp, our Hindustani 
church paper, is also published in Luck- 
now every week and reaches a large 
number of Methodists and many of other 
denominations. 

The Rev. T. ©. Badley, general edu- 
cational secretary, has his headquarters 
in Lucknow. His work reaches far be- 
yond the bounds of the Lucknow Confer- 
ence, but his membership is with us and 
his labors are in the direction of our 
greatest need. Through his help we 
hope to develop in northern India the 
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trained teachers who will supply our 
present and growing demand. 

The secretary of our Board of Tem- 
perance also has his headquarters in 
Lucknow. The Rev. J. W. Pickett is 
carrying this office in addition to his 
editorship. The temperance issue in 
India is a real one. Others are becom- 
ing awake to the danger. We have done 
much to help in this fight for India’s 
freedom, and we would not be Meth- 
odists if we failed to devote time and 
attention unstintedly. Prohibition will 
come in India, more rapidly than some 
think. Methodism prays for that day, 
believes in that day and in the mean- 
time works for its speedy coming. 


Missionaries 

Dr. J. O. Denning, owing to ill health, 
retired at the beginning of the year. He 
and Mrs. Denning had served in India 
for thirty years. He was a charter mem- 
ber of the Lucknow Conference. They 
are living in South India. The Rev. 
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G. W. Briggs, after only one year back 
from furlough, was forced to return to 
America at the beginning of the year, 
owing to sickness in his family. The 
furlough of the Rev. L. C. Lewis fell due, 
and with his family he returned to 
America. 

This left the conference very short- 
handed and no new missionary recruits 
were sent out. We have several mis- 
sionary bungalows that are empty and 
properly to care for the field we should 
have at least three new missionaries. 
Our responsibility as leaders can only 
be met as men are recruited who have 
time to learn the language they must 
use and the people they would serve. 
They should come out promptly. 

The year 1925 was a crisis in the 
Lucknow Conference. We came through 
without defeat and give all praise and 
glory to our Christ, in whose name we 
came to India and who has fulfilled His 
promise to be with us always. We live 
to make His Name glorious. 


THE DELHI AREA 


BisHor J. W. Rosinson 


The “Cut” 

Among the Methodist people of India 
“the year of the great cut” will go 
down into history with famines and 
plagues and other calamities. When 
the news of the reduction of almost forty 
per cent in our appropriations came to 
us through the cables, we expected 
difficulty and trouble, and it came to us 
in full measure. In theory it meant the 
dismissal of 405 from among our already 
too few workers, and of the boys in our 
residential schools, from whom we must 
secure our future educated workers, we 
had to send back to hopeless ignorance 
a total of five hundred and ninety-four. 
As a matter of fact, from sporadic cases 
of special help and through intensive 
cultivation of self-support and reducing 
of salaries, we were able to reduce these 
figures by about one-fifth. But at the 
best a real disaster has overtaken us. 
The shock to the morale of our workers 
and their families, and the elation and 
encouragement the retreat gave to our 
active opponents, will in the long run 
count more against us than the imme- 
diate reductions that were necessary. 


Taking Stock 

As the end of the year draws near 
and we have taken stock, we find, how- 
ever, there has been no panic and no 
slump. Our workers, in many cases, 
have suffered hunger, and want has 
looked in at many a Methodist minister’s 
door, while all too many of these heroes 
have seen the educational door closed on 
their sons; but they have endured as 
good soldiers of the Cross, and the ‘‘well 
done” of the Master must be echoing 
sweetly in the heart of many a needy 
Indian itinerant. While our opponents 
—and they are not few—are still re- 
joicing in the difficulties that have over- 
taken us, they are beginning to wonder 
why their anticipations of retreat on our 
part are not being realized. It has been 
a year of close application on the part 
of the leaders and gallant response on 
the part of the rank and file. We came 
to its close with thanksgiving for perils 
escaped and for coors that have not been 
permanently closed. The fact that we 
have weathered such a storm has in- 
creased the confidence of our people in 
the stability of our religion, and while 
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by the most elastic stretch of faith we 
cannot claim that the “Cut’ has done 
us good, we do rejoice that so much of 
threatened harm has been restrained by 
divine compassion. 


A Call to Advance 

The strategy governing the year’s 
work on the Area has been simple. It 
sought to neutralize the signal to re- 
treat by sounding the call to charge. 
As never before, constructive effort in 
carefully organized form has been the 
answer given by our infant church to its 
discouragements. We have had four 
very special objectives before us con- 
tinually. The first was unceasingly to 
proclaim the Gospel of Christ to rich 
and poor, high and low, high caste and 
“untouchable” alike. The second was 
to teach our membership to the point 
that got beyond the absolute essentials 
and that made them intelligent Chris- 
tians. The third was to get the Gospel 
into the minds and hearts of our thou- 
sands of Christian children, and thus 
secure pre-emption against the evils of 
idolatry. Fourth, in view of the fact 
that our present mass movement vein 
among the mehtar, or scavenger class, 
is well-nigh exhausted, we sought en- 
trance among some accessible and more 
numerous sections of the community. 


Success 

In each of these objectives there has 
been a good measure of success, and 
the aggregate result has been to place 
our Christian community on a more 
secure basis than it has occupied before. 
We do not forget social service, social 
uplift and health propaganda, and all 
the adjuncts that go with and naturally 
follow after the Gospel. It is the inces- 
sant preaching of the Word, however, 
that is leavening India and making the 
people of the land to realize their moral 
and social liabilities, and giving them a 
glimpse of the possibilities of grace, as 
well as a desire and fitness for social 
and political development. No matter 
what new forms missionary propaganda 
may take, the proclamation of the Glad 
Tidings is maintaining its dominant 
place. 


Line Upon Line 

Where our membership is widely 
scattered and our workers are few—the 
more so as our people are newly out of 
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paganism and are often yet in intellec- 
tual darkness—it is not an easy task to 
get beyond the line upon line and pre- 
cept upon precept that conveys to them 
the fundamentals. Among the masses 
our most successful way of conveying 
biblical truth is to teach such portions 
as stand out in the parables and mir- 
acles, and more important narrative por- 
tions, through presentation in story 
form. This year very special effort has 
been made in this line. The district 
superintendent prepares carefully a five- 
minute story on the creation, the birth 
of Christ, the resurrection of our Lord, 
the descent of the Spirit, or any other 
definite subject, and in his round of 
quarterlies he teaches it to his preachers. 
In their turn, they teach it to their 
leaders and congregation, and these in 
turn spread it still further afield. The 
extent to which this method succeeds 
is shown by the fact that in one locality 
the district superintendent, his lady 
evangelist and the Sunday school secre- 
tary gave examinations on the stories of 
two quarters only, and found that over 
four thousand people passed creditably. 
In the same way we are teaching the 
Sunday school lessons to the children, 
and to make sure that thorough work is 
being done we give examinations in the 
villages and mohullas. They do quite 
as well as their parents, and the exami- 
nations passed would do credit to our 
Sunday schools in more favored lands. 
Reports are not yet in, but many thou- 
sands of our boys and girls are thus 
being familiarized with Bible truth. 


New Veins 


The matter of securing entrance into 
new strata of Indian society is to us a 
vital one. In the older parts of the field 
the mehtars, among whom we have done 
most of our work, are a worked-out vein. 
At the beginning of the year the situa- 
tion was clearly put before our workers, 
and plans laid for very definite and 
special effort to penetrate the social and 
religious inertia of the chamars, an out- 
caste division of society, leather-workers 
by caste, but in fact largely small culti- 
vators, and numbering several million 
within the Area. Ancient customs and 
hoary superstitions, fortified by class 
solidarity, make it a superhuman task 
to secure such entrance as was de- 
manded for the development of a real 
mass movement. In favorable locali- 
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ties, unceasing prayer and effort were 
maintained, and even yet in most places 
success has not come to us. But in 
two of the districts such a measure of 
victory has been granted as convinces 
us the goal we have set before ourselves 
is attainable. In the Anupshahr dis- 
trict of the Northwest India Conference, 
and in the Bijnor district of the North 
India Conference, doors, at first grudg- 
ingly opened, now seem to be growing 
wider and more promising. In these 


two districts, alone, we have baptized, : 


this year, approximately two thousand 
converts from among the chamars, and 
could have thus claimed several thou- 
sand more had we had the workers. 

In the Anupshahr district, alone, 
where our working force was reduced by 
the “Cut” to a mere skeleton, 16,825 
from among this class were on our lists 
of inquirers when the district confer- 
ence was held in October. Many of 
these were so insistent on being taught 
and baptized, that sheets of paper 
covered by witnessing thumb-marks, 
asking humbly for these favors were put 
before me at that time. If some Ameri- 
can pastor asks why we do not instruct 
and baptize these inquirers at once, the 
answer is that they live in perhaps 
seventy-five different villages, most of 

* 


NORTH INDIA 
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The Trend 

The general trend of the work in the 
North India Conference may be gathered 
from the statistical returns but it need 
not be mentioned that some of the most 
significant facts in any field of endeavor 
cannot be imprisoned in columns of 
figures. This is pre-eminently true when 
one attempts to sum up results of Chris- 
tian work. 

The outstanding facts as shown by 
the returns, show a normal growth. 
There were 5,100 baptisms from about 
93 different castes. .One district alone 
reports baptisms from 17 different 
eastes. The Christian community now 
numbers 80,568, or a net increase of 
3,647 over last year. Baptisms have 
exceeded the previous year by a little 
less than a thousand. 

Almost every district superintendent 
has much to say about the “cut,” 
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which are miles from the homes of our 
workers, who because of the “Cut” have 
to cover all these distances by foot; and 
to instruct men and women whose minds 
have been darkened and dulled by cen- 
turies of ignorance and dense supersti- 
tion is not, under even most favorable 
circumstances, the work of a day, a week 
or a month. We will have to wait a 
long time, therefore, for these groups of 
inquirers to be received, formally, into 
the Kingdom and given in effective meas- 
ure the enlightenment they crave and 
deserve from our hands. 

The really. great thing, however, is 
this, that we are securing the entrance 
we crave among a multitudinous class. 
With the support we have a right to ex- 
pect from the home church, and with 
the blessing we know will be granted us 
by the Lord of the Harvest, we look 
forward, in spite of the handicaps that 
have come upon us through the retreat 
of some of the Methodist pastors in 
America, recently, to a fresh advance, 
that will develop even more of momen- 
tum than was shown in the great upper- 
India mass movements of the last quar- 
ter of a century. Methodism in India is 
not a spent force; it is a Movement of 
Grace that is deepening and widening 
with the years. 


CONFERENCE 
L. A. Corr 


naturally, for in more than a half cen- 
tury such drastic decrease has been un- 
known. The blow was almost para- 
lyzing. Under the circumstances some 
falling off in collections was to be ex- 
pected, but the decrease is negligible. 
The total raised for pastoral support 
exceeds that of last year by some 8,000 
rupees, but benevolences and other 
causes have suffered some. 


A YEAR OF STRESS 


How the “Cut”? Affected Shahjahanpur 

The report of the superintendent of 
Bareilly is typical. In the thirty-three 
years that we have been in India we 
have never experienced a year like the 
present one. It has been a time of con- 
tinued handicap. The difficulties have 
been very real and very many. 
Preachers who were in every way 
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worthy and who had spent many years 
in the service had to be summarily dis- 
missed and those who remained were 
considerably decreased in salary. Mis- 
sionaries have had to stand at the doors 
of our schools to keep away Christian 
boys who wanted to come and to send 
away boys who had been worthily pur- 
suing their work in the schools. In 
some cases the school itself had to be 
closed. The missionary has been com- 
pelled to see mission houses tumble 
down Guring the heavy rains where a 
little money would have repaired them 
and prevented the loss. There has been 
no opportunity for- expansion and very 
little money for maintaining the work 
as it is. The missionary has given of 
his salary to help to keep the work go- 
ing until there is no more to give; 
economy and reduction have been prac- 
ticed on every hand and yet the income 
lags behind the expenditure. Humanly 
speaking these things do not create an 
atmosphere of victory. 


The ‘“‘Cut’’ as Seen by the Superintend- 
ent of Budaon 

The “cut” came like a great cloud, 
casting its dark shadow over the land. 
Tragedy has followed tragedy, through- 
out the year. Men and women who 
knew no other work, and who were 
without resources, have been suddenly 


dismissed; they and their children have ~ 


suffered from cold and hunger; boys 
have been dropped out of schools, back 
to the degrading environment from 
which they and their parents hoped that 
they had escaped; village Christian 
communities, in an environment of 
ignorance and immorality, if not left 
shepherdless amid ravenous wolves, are 
almost without any one to care for them; 
Christians have been taunted with the 
statement that the mission is going to 
pieces and that soon they will be aban- 
doned; faith in the stability of a mis- 
sion, which for half a century has stood 
unquestioned, has been shaken to its 
foundations. These are only a few of 
the more obvious resulting evils. 


How the “Cut” Affected a Mountain 
District i 
Garhwal being a district of few Chris- 
tians, and large areas, where compara- 
tively little evangelistic work can be 
done, it could not be expected that much 
pastoral support could be raised to help 
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offset the 42 per cent “cut.” The re- 
sult has been, consequently, worse for 
Garhwal than for those districts that 
had a large Christian community. Out- 
wardly, the result of the “cut” is shown 
in the following ways: There are 14 
fewer paid workers than there were the 
year before; all touring allowances for 
preachers-in-charge were cut off, ac- 
counting mostly for the falling off of 11 
in the number of baptisms. There are 
eight fewer Sunday schools than last 


‘year and 144 fewer Sunday school 


scholars. In spite of real efforts there 
was a falling off, also, in the total raised 
for all benevolences and ministerial 
support of 641 rupees, last year’s figure 
being 4,699 rupees, and this year only 
4,058 rupees. The total number of 
Christian students in our schools is 
decreased by 38, there being but 206 as 
against 244 last year, the shortage com- 
ing almost entirely in the Pauri High 
School, from which boys had to be sent 
home. Garhwal is a place of high prices, 
and living is hard; but the “cut” forced 
a reduction not only of the number of 
workers by 14, but compelled a reduc- 
tion in the salaries of those who stayed. 
There being practically no Christian 
community from which any support 
could be raised, the net result has been 
to’ cause much hardship, debf and dis- 
couragement among the workers from 
one end of the district to the other. 
The continuance of the “cut” for a field 
like Garhwal, will, I am afraid, ulti- 
mately spell disaster, for men cannot be 
kept in difficult places as evangelists 
among non-Christians unless their living 
is assured. The only alternative, unless 
more funds are forthcoming, will be 
to reduce still further the number of 
workers and leave many important out- 
posts without a single witness for 
Christ! 


A YEAR OF BLESSINGS 


The Brighter Side of the “Cut” 

Of the reaction to the “cut,” the super- 
intendent of Moradabad Speaks encourag- 
ingly: The most significant thing about 
this year 1925, is that we have survived 
the greatest financial “cut” in the his- 
tory of our mission work in India, and 
have come off more than conquerors 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Had. 
there been a big slump in baptisms, in 
the Christian community, in the number 
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of workers, in village schools, and all 
down the line, there would have been 
no surprise; but on the other hand when 
we are able to report that literally 
speaking, we have not dismissed a single 
worker because of the “cut”; that ‘bap- 
tisms show an increase of eleven over 
last year, 771 in all; that the Christian 
community has increased by 505 and 
now numbers 17,681; that collections for 
ministerial support show an increase of 
1,407 rupees out of a total of 5,100 
rupees; that one mohulla church has 
become self-supporting and is pointing 
the way to others; that the number of 
village schools has increased from 16 
to 38, and the total number of students 
from 809 to 1,040, and all this in spite 
of the fact that the workers have carried 
on with a net reduction of about 30 per 
cent in pay, we gladly testify that God 
has been with us, for apart from Him 
these things could not have been. We 
are humiliated when we think that out 
of the 771 baptisms so few were from 
non-Christians, that there has been a 
slight falling off in the number of Sun- 
day schools, and that the actual amount 
raised from the Indian church for pas- 
toral support is 59 rupees less than last 
year. 


Bareilly Has Found Blessing in Ad- 
versity 

One bright light in the picture is the 
calm and courageous spirit in which our 
Christians, preachers and people, have 
met the situation. The suffering has 
been real but it has been uncomplain- 
ingly undergone. There have been 
amazement and misunderstanding at 
what seems the retreat of the home 
church, but there has been determina- 
tion to make the best of a bad situation. 
and “to get honey out of the rock.” 
Where there could not be advance there 
was a strengthening of forces, where 
there could not be expansion there has 
been more intensive cultivation. 


In Bijnor District ; 

It is gratifying to note that although 
reduced in numbers, we have been occu- 
pied in the preaching of the Gospel of 
Salvation and as a result there have 
been conversions from among seven dif- 
ferent castes. Systematic personal 
work, open-air preaching and free dis- 
tribution of handbills were faithfully 
carried on everywhere and in religious 
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fairs also annually held in the district. 
There are several hopeful features in 
the evangelistic work. Early this year 
when the work of the evangelistic cam- 
paign was going on, we were favored 
with a visit to two of our large centers 
and a few villages by our beloved leader, 
Bishop J. W. Robinson. The frequent 
use of the magic lantern pictures in 
the villages did much to bring numbers 
of Christian and non-Christian folks 
to a more intimate knowledge of our 
Saviour. 


EVANGELISTIC WORK 


The Revival Month 


Bareilly district is a sample of the 
work done guring the revival month. 
This season was prepared for by making 
definite plans for each circuit and by 
much prayer. The full results cannot 
be tabulated in statistics but it is inter- 
esting to know that within the bounds 
of this district 1,092 meetings were 
held, attended by 44,985 people; there 
were 188 baptisms, 11 heathen altars 
torn down; 848 Bible portions were sold, 
33,437 tracts distributed and 101 laymen 
assisted the preachers and gave 195 
days of voluntary service. These mes- 
sages delivered to so many people by 
the living voice and the printed page. 
saturated with prayer and delivered in 
the power of the Spirit will not return 
void but will accomplish the work which 
God intends. 


Preaching, Teaching, and Selling the 
Word 

“The emphasis of our work has been 
to preach the Word, teach the Word, to 
sell the Word,’ so writes the superin- 
tendent of the Moradabad district. In 
order to help reach larger numbers we 
have this year organized “jalsas’’ or 
large meetings in every circuit for 
preaching, teaching, prayer, and to bring 
home to our village Christians that they 
are a “peculiar” people chosen of God 
for the uplift of India. These jalsas 
were a real success in bringing new 
spiritual life, new vision, and a sense of 
congregational unity to our people; and 
we feel that they should continue to 
form a regular method of Christian 
work and evangelism for years to come. 
One circuit in particular, Darhyal, as a 
result of these jalsas was brought under 
the spirit of a revival, and it was our 
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privilege to be present one night at one 
of the cottage prayer meetings when it 
was clearly demonstrated that mohulla 
Christians in India can be converted 
and testify to the glory of God as well 
as people from any other class. We 
have had baptisms during the year from 
four classes aside from Christians, in- 
cluding sweepers, chamars, baghbans 
and one Brahman, and work is found 
among practically all classes of the dis- 
trict: 

In teaching the Word of the Lord we 
have used the ‘“‘Zaruri Ta’lim” for en- 
quirers and beginners in the Christian 
faith; following this with a series of 
stories on the Life of Christ; we have 
also systematically used the village 
Sunday School Quarterly, and had ex- 
aminations on this in September and 
October in which 2,500 passed. Our 
teaching for full membership has been 
stressed this year, and we have had 255 
who have been thoroughly examined, 
considered fit to hecome full members of 
the church and have been duly admitted. 

Our motto—‘‘Hvery worker a colpor- 
teur’’—has enabled us this year to sell 
4,834 copies of the Gospels, and to distrib- 
ute 31,846 tracts, showing a substantial 
increase over the work done in the 
previous year when only 3,398 Gospels 
were sold and only 26,575 tracts distrib- 
uted. 


Strengthening the Stakes in Bareilly 

An effort has been made in every 
place to strengthen and build up the 
Christians. Much stress has been laid 
on preparation for reception into full 
membership and at the last quarterly 
conference in each place a band of 
Christians were thus admitted. This 
service was made impressive and has 
been a great means of blessing to the 
people. At Shahjahanpur a‘ class of 
forty boys and girls who had been under 
teaching for three months were received 
into full membership by Bishop Robin- 
son. 

The Holy Communion is also admin- 
istered at the quarterly conferences and 
one is impressed with the reverent and 
solemn reception of this sacred rite by 
the simple-hearted people. It is a real 
benediction of spiritual grace. There is 
no need of the discussion about the indi- 
vidual cup for each communicant forms 
his own cup—the open palm of his hand 
—into which the sacred emblem is 
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poured and then drank in true Oriental 
style. 


In Chandausi 

Great emphasis has been put on in- 
doctrinating the Christians. Funda- 
mental truths and teachings have been 
stressed. The Word of God, especially 
the wonderful earthly life of our Lord 
Jesus, has been taught to the village 
ang mobhulla Christians in story form. 
Revival meetings were held in various 
places. Special instruction on full mem- 
bership was given in all the circuits and 
proved to be very helpful. Unbaptized 
members of Christian families have been 
baptized and those who seemed to be 
better Christians and promised to lead 
a better Christian life, have been taken 
into full membership. Though every 
effort has been made to make the peo- 
ple real Christians, yet their religious 
and social conditions are still unsatis- 
factory. But some of the village lead- 
ing Christians have been much im- 
pressed by the special teachings for full 
membership and have begun to try to 
improve the miserable condition of some 
of their friends. 


Teaching the Preachers of Moradabad 

An exhorters’ school was held for two 
weeks in September. This feature of 
the work has proved of immense value 
in training the lower grade men for 
effective service. When we came to 
Moradabad in 1919 there were a good 
number of workers who were not even 
exhorters, but now, through the plan for 
teaching the preachers, all of this class 
have either been able to qualify for 
an exhorter’s license or have been elimi- 
nated. 


Mass Movement in Bijnor 


After years of devoted labor, we are 
now witnessing a revival of the mass 
movement work among the chamars of 
the Bijnor district. They are 135,000 in 
number. There is hardly an instance 
when only a single chamar individual 
was baptized, or even in small groups. 
They come in large numbers. This year 
the number of baptisms is 1,059, which 
Surpasses all previous records. There 
are two thousand of them in this dis- 
trict and they certainly bid fair to be 
excellent followers of our Lord, provided 
the follow-up work is regularly carried 
on among them. Men, women and chil- 
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dren all seem deeply interested in the 
Christian religion. The superintendent 
writes that he has often sat and ex- 
pressed heartfelt sorrow with a num- 
ber of them as they related the sad 
accounts of the bitter outrages and 
insults inflicted on them for embracing 
the Christian faith by their landlords, 
under the evil influence of the home 
rulists, who are the most powerful op- 
ponents of Christianity in the district. 


Reaching the Higher Classes 

In Pilibhit this year, both by preach- 
ing and the general Christian attitude 
the members have been showing that our 
Lord died for all. We have therefore 
gone preaching from village to village. 
The villagers at first did not allow the 
missionary to stand before their houses 
but very shortly they allowed him to 
sit with them and talk to them, and 
there is hardly a village where he did 
not preach to the Hindus while sitting 
with them. In some villages big Hindus 
stopped him over night to hear the 
message again in the morning. They 
fed him. They kept him with them- 
selves. At times, a crowd of 200 or more 
gathered to hear the Word of God. They 
said that they never before heard these 
things. About 35 accepted Christ and 
more are expected before the year is 
over. 


RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL UNREST 


Dom Conference in Kumaon 

The Doms comprise a community in- 
cluding all the artisan classes in the 
hills, numbering perhaps about 300,000. 
For the most part they do not own land 
but live on and till the land of the 
higher castes. It has heretofore proved 
most difficult for them to acquire land 
of their own. They also suffer from 
other forms of social oppression. 
Representatives of this community, to 
the number of 5,000 or more, gathered 
for a three days’ meeting during the 
last days of September in Almora. They 
met to consider the interests of their 
community as a whole. They are grop- 
jng about, seeking for some community 
to lift them into social freedom, not 
realizing that this is only part of what 
they really want. They are hungry for 
the more abundant life that Jesus came 
to give men. The leaven of His Gospel 
has made them to desire better things 
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for themselves. The community, it 
seems certain, will break loose from old 
moorings, and that soon. High caste 
writers in vernacular papers have openly 
suggested that it will be better both for 
the Doms and Hindus if the Doms be- 
come Christians rather than Aryas. The 
Christian church is challenged by this 
situation. Surely He who was sent to 
“proclaim release to captives, and re- 
covery of sight to the blind,’ wants this 
community to attain this freedom that 
they seek, and even better than they 
seek for. Urgent is the need for more 
workers, but more urgent is the need 
for Christian lives. 


Desire for Seif-Improvement 

An important movement in the Pilib- 
hit district is the great excitement that 
has just begun in the lower classes of 
the Hindus. They are rising to the 
small schools, awakening behind the 
other higher classes. They seem fond 
of educating their children so that they 
may compete with the other classes. 
Requests have come from Bisalpur, 
Baheri, Jam, Bahadur Gunj, Khate- 
men, and Neoriya for primary schools. 
There are government schools, but the 
classes like chamars and kurmis are 
desirous of having their own schools. 
The missionary has had opportunities 
of going to these government schools 
and showing them the pictures of our 
Lord. The children saw these and told 
about them in their villages. 


Awakening in Budaon 

Evidences of religious ferment are ap- 
parent all over the Budaon district. 
Both the great rival religious communi- 
ties, Hindus and Mohammedans, are 
active and alert. Each is jealous of the 
prestige of the other and each is seek- 
ing to win converts from the other and 
both are doing their best to turn our 
Christians away from their new faith. 
Great mass meetings have been held by 
each of the two sects, with a view to 
swelling their ranks by enrolling some 
of the untouchable classes. Vigorous 
campaigns are conducted and each com- 
munity is bidding especially for the 
great class of chamars. Religious 
fervency, even though it be unfriendly, 
is more favorable to the growth of Chris- 
tianity than is dead indifference. This 
religious revival furnishes a compelling 
call to the church, to greater activity, 
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self-sacrifice and consecration. Chris- 
tianity has no reason to fear the revival 
of non-Christian faiths. Rather she wel- 
comes them. These awaken the mind, 
stimulate inquiry. Christ has a mes- 
sage that appeals to the inquiring mind: 


ADVERSITIES 


The Floods of a Year Ago 

In the Budaon district the superin- 
tendent set out at the beginning of the 
year with the fixed determination to 
work harder than ever to secure larger 
contributions for pastoral support from 
the village people, thus in a measure 
making up for the reduced appropria- 
tions. The amount realized is actually 
less than last year. On the surface this 
is discouraging, but remembering the 
terrible devastations of the flood last 
year and the consequent failure of the 
three successive harvests, the wonder is 
that the people gave as much as they 
did. Six of the ten circuits in the dis- 
trict were heavy sufferers. By all the 


laws of humanity these stricken, shel- — 


terless people should have had help 
from the mission. Government helped 
in many cases. The Salvation Army 
helped practically all its converts but 
our hands were empty.. We could only 
say with all the sympathy and brotherli- 
ness we could crowd into the words “Be 
ye warmed and filled” and depart with 
sad hearts. Our inability to do any- 
thing caused a good deal of complaint 
and unfriendly criticism. Considering, 
- then, the suffering and the want on the 
part of about one fourth of our com- 
munity, it is encouraging that they con- 
tributed as much as they did to the sup- 
port of their pastors. But the financia! 
results of the year have their brighter 
side in that, while there has been a 
slight falling off in the amount actually 
collected for pastoral support and 
benevolences, yet the total collected has 
exceeded that of last year by about 1,800 
rupees. 


In Chandausi 

Floods came in some of the big cir- 
cuits this year, but they were not so 
severe as last year, when thousands of 
mud homes were destroyed, and some 
of the poor village Christians were not 
able to rebuild. 


Persecutions in Chandausi 
The Word of God is preached to all 
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classes and the people hear more at- 
tentively than they ever did before, but 
it is not easy for them to accept Christ. 
They have to face a number of difficul- 
ties. First of all comes the water ques- 
tion. People try to keep them from 
drawing water from public wells. The 
converts are not only altogether left 
by their own people, but others try to 
give them all sorts of troubles. False 
charges are brought against them on 
account of which they have to suffer 
injury and loss. Towards the end of 
June the superintendent baptized a high 
caste Hindu family. When the news 
reached the relatives, they came and 
beat both the husband and the wife 
severely. Some of the inquirers in the 
circuits of Chandausi were cruelly 
beaten by the Arya landlords and threat- 
ened that they would not get any loan 
and seed wheat if they became Chris- 
tians. The whole chamar population of 
a village, 95 in all, asked for baptism, 
but the Mohammedan landlord who lives 
in that village and other Mohammedans 
threatened both the preacher and the 
inquirers and the pastor was afraid to 
baptize them. When Aryas heard this 
they tried to win them, but they said 
they would never become Aryas. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK 


Abbie Rich High School in 
Shahjahanpur 

This school has 500 pupils and under 
the management of Mr. R. S. Charan, 
B.A., headmaster, has had its usual good 
results. The number of high schoo) 
passes, among the 385 candidates that 
were sent up, was 27—the largest per 
cent of passes in any mission school in 
the Provinces. The Bible is systemati- 
cally taught in all classes. Attendance 
is voluntary but all the students of their 
own free will attend. 


The 


The Messmore High School of Pauri 
Under the able leadership of the Rev. 
J. W. Nave, this school has had one of 
the best years in its history. The staff 
has been improved by the coming of 
more trained teachers. The results of 
the government examinations were bet- 
ter than before, and the only thing that 
marred the year was having to send 
home Christian boys because of the 
“Cut.” Mrs. Nave has had charge of the 
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primary school for boys and reports a 
good year. 


Parker High and Primary Schools 

Our two important schools in Morada- 
bad have had a good year. The primary 
or Parker Branch School has had to suf- 
fer more than the high school, and in 
consequence has only 65 boys as against 
100 last year. The number would have 
been even less had it not been for the 
generous help received from the money 
raised by Dr. Stanley Jones to help the 
schools of North India Conference. The 
. health in the schools has been good and 
the results in the high school examina- 
tion this year were commendably better 
than those of last year, though not 
nearly as good as they ought to be. Mr. 
Branch was appointed from the first of 
July to have charge of the high school 
hostel, where he is making successful 
efforts at real character building. Mr. 
Jordan has’ once more taken up the 
work of headmaster in the high school, 
and all are confidently expecting im- 
provement in results there. 


Hardoi School Closed 

Because of lack of funds, the lower 
primary school for boys was closed in 
August. All big boys were sent away 
to the Lodipur and Lucknow schools and 
only a small number of little children 
were left in our hostel. These boys are 
now attending our mission girls’ school. 
The residents of the city, as well as the 
headmasters of government and Chatri 
High School have expressed their sor- 
row at the breaking up of the school, 
and say that a mission school such as 
this is badly needed in Hardoi to teach 
boys up to the eighth class. In May, the 
results of the examinations showed 
a good percentage of successful boys: 
out of 24 Christian boys, 23 passed, and 
all the non-Christian boys passed. 


The Bijnor Primary School 

A special gift of four hundred dollars 
from Mrs. M. Jennie Vail, in whose de- 
ceased husband’s memory the hostel was 
founded, made it possible to save Vail 
Boys’ Hostel from being closed on ac- 
count of the “Cut.” Mrs. Phillips writes: 
“Out of a total number of 45 boys, we 
have 20 at Bijnor attending the govern- 
ment Tahsili School, 15 at the Parker 
High School, Moradabad. 8 at the Mis- 
sion Industrial School, Aligarh, 1 at the 
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Christian College, Lucknow, and the last 
one at the Mission Training School, 
Lodipur. All of them seem to be mak- 
ing good progress in their work as is 
indicated by the report of the managers. 
Last year we passed 19 out of 20 boys at 
Bijnor, 15 out of 20 at the Parker High 
School, Moradabad, and one at the Mis- 
sion Boys’ School, Meerut. Every pos- 
sible care of the boys is taken at the 
hostel with regard to their physical, 
moral and spiritual welfare. Quite a 
number of them pray audibly at our 
church services and we earnestly hope 
that they will turn out to be good and 
strong Christian young men.” 


Budaon Middle School 


Lack of money has greatly reduced the 
number of Christian boys in the board- 
ing house. Several boys have been, 
through the efforts of Mr. Lindsey, en- 
rolled in various industrial schools in 
Bareilly and elsewhere, where they are 
learning useful and profitable trades. A 
few of the more promising of the re- 
maining boys who have completed the 
course in the middle school, have been 
enrolled in the government school and 
live in the boarding house. The day 
school which these boys attend has gone 
on a Self-supporting basis. 


The Humphrey High School Sold 

_ When the “cut” came it was clear that 
we could not maintain all of the schools, 
and maintain standards that would be 
justified, without losing our Christian 
boys from the hostels. To reduce dupli- 
cation and overhead expense the Hum- 
phrey High School buildings in Naini 
Tal have been sold to Government. The 
school is to be controlled by the Gov- 
ernment until they can arrange for a 
local new managing committee. In 
Pithoragarh, the VIII, VII and special 
classes for English of the Anglo-Ver- 
nacular School have been closed from 
the first of July. The mission contribu- 
tion for the maintenance of the vernacu- 
lar primary school was discontinued 
from the first of April. The teachers 
continued to run the school on fees and 
District Board grant for three months, 
and then the grant was terminated and 
the school closed. Miss Perrill, in 
charge of the girls’ school, helped out 
in the difficulty by admitting the boys 
of the lower primary classes into the 
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girls’ classes. They live in the boys’ 


hostel. 


The Village Primary School 

Several of the districts report an in- 
crease in the number of these useful 
little schools. Moradabad and Budaon 
districts have more than doubled the 
number, while Bijnor and Bareilly re- 
port a large increase in the number of 
schools. 

For this improved condition we are 
largely indebted to the missionaries of 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety. In every case where, owing to 
the “cut,” we had to dismiss a worker, 
they have permitted his wife to open a 
primary school for boys and girls, if 
there was a sufficiently large Christian 
community to justify a school. A two- 
fold benefit has thus been conferred, one 
on the dismissed worker, and one on the 
community where he made his home. 


An Interesting Village School 

M. T. Titus gives an account of one 
of his schools which shows what may be 
done by a live teacher. One of the vil- 
lage school teachers has received his 
training under Miss Ashbrook at Lodi- 
pur and his school of 24 boys is a model 
of its kind. The boys have been so inter- 
ested in their work that they have had 
their parents make them Scout suits, 
and one day.during district conference 
they came marching in with their paper 
flags and uniforms to show what they 
had learned. This teacher and his 
school are having a real influence on the 
surrounding villages and they often re- 
ceive invitations to visit a certain 
village and demonstrate what they have 
learned. This affords the teacher a real 
evangelistic opportunity. 


Bareilly Theological Seminary 
Principal Devadasan writes: ‘There 
are at present 45 students in the semi- 
nary and 27 in the Woman’s School. 
They represent five conference areas. 
There is one special student sent by an- 
other mission to be trained for work 
among the Hindi-speaking immigriants in 
Fiji. Financial stringency, due to a 50 
per cent cut in the appropriations, and a 
demand for higher standards of admis- 
sion, have combined to restrict the en- 
rollment for this year. Apart from this 
seemingly discouraging circumstance, 
the work itself is being pushed forward 
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with greater optimism and vigor. Hight- 
een men and eight women were gradu- 
ated last May and these have gone to 
work in twelve different fields. During 
the revival month, the seminary was 
closed for ten days and three bands of 
men and one of women went out and 
appreciably assisted in aggressive evan- 
gelistic and revival campaigns conducted 
at distant centers. In addition to the 
regular class work, several activities are 
in progress calculated to provide avenues 
for practical training to the students 
both in the seminary and the Woman’s 
School. Efforts are made by emphasiz- - 
ing morning watch and the use of the 
prayer room and by holding weekly 
class meetings and cottage meetings for 
the students, to give a spiritual back- 
ground to all their activities. A definite 
plan of doing personal work with each 
individual student is followed on the 
part of the members of the Staff. Spe- 
cial attention is being given to social 
service and Indian music as means of 
effectively touching and influencing the 
masses. 

“A new development inaugurated this 
year is the opening of the department 
of Oriental studies in the seminary. 
This marks an epoch in the history of 
the institution by giving it a scope and 
an importance which it has not hitherto 
enjoyed. The department offers a post- 
graduate course in Islamic studies and 
provides a special opportunity for train- 
ing high grade men for work among 
Moslems in the Hast.’” 


North India Training School 

Among the first to suffer when the 
“cut” was made known, was the North 
India Training School for village 
teachers in Budaon. The first and 
second year classes were closed at once 
and the third year men were permitted 
to continue their work for four months, 
so as to complete the course. But early 
in the year a generous friend in America 
gave to E. Stanley Jones a sum sufficient 
to keep the school going for about a 
year and a half, on a somewhat smaller 
scale. Accordingly the glad news was 
circulated that the school would again 
resume its work. 


The Clara Swain Hospital in Bareilly 
It is to be regretted that Mrs. Esther 

Gimson Bare, M.D., was compelled in 

July, by failing health, to return to 
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America. Her long period of faithful 
and efficient service is remembered with 
gratitude by the people. In July, four 
nurses graduated and are now doing 
school nursing. Twenty-one nurses are 
now in training. There are two head 
nurses, one compounder and two Bible 
women. The Bible women talk and 
sing to the patients as they wait their 
turn in the dispensary. They also visit 
the patients in the afternoon talking and 
singing to them. On an average there 
have been 125 daily attendants in the 
dispensary, 919 patients have been ad- 
mitted to the hospital during the year 
and there have been 600 operations per- 
formed. Dr. Ina Gourley arrived in 
December to have charge of the hospital. 


NEW BUILDINGS 


The Warne Baby Fold 

The superintendent of the Baby Fold 
is Miss Edna Bacon, who seems to have 
a divine call to this special Christ-like 
service. Her training and her tireless 
energy have made the Baby Fold a great 
success. It is a work that appeals very 
specially to the Indian people and it is 
in the main being supported by them. 
There are now 35 babies in the fold. It 
is a matter of great thanksgiving and 
rejoicing that the Baby Fold is now 
settled in its new building. This beau- 
‘tiful structure, erected at a cost of about 
42,000 rupees by the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society, is well adapted to 
the work that is carried on. 

This building, named in honor of 
Bishop F. W. Warne, was dedicated by 
Bishop J. W. Robinson on October 22, 
the governor of the United Provinces, 
Sir William Marris, presiding. Both the 
governor and the Bishop made excellent 
addresses. The large company of repre- 
sentative people present has given the 
Baby Fold the prominence it deserves. 
It is gratifying to know that there is no 
debt on the current expenses, as the 
people have been liberal in their sup- 
port, all the money paid on the build- 
ing thus far, about 16,000 rupees, having 
been raised in India. The remainder is 
a debt that must be provided for, as also 
the current expenses, by individual 


donations. 
Building Program Completed’ in 
Garhwal 


M. T. Titus writes: ‘Before he left for 
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America in May, on furlough, Mr. Weak 
had the pleasure of seeing the new resi- 
dences of the superintendent and the 
district evangelist all but completed: 
and in April, the formal opening of the 
Messmore High School and the Thoburn 
Hostel for Christian boys was an event 
of such significance and importance that 
Bishop Robinson made it the occasion 
of his first official visit to Garhwal. All 
these buildings represent the fruit of the 
colossal endeavor, genius and untiring 
zeal of Mr. Weak, who, seven years ago, 
came to Garhwal at the time of a great 
crisis in the mission work there, saw 
the need of all these new buildings, and 
with dauntless faith and courage worked 
out his dreams and visions in stone 
and mortar.” 


In Budaon a New Church and a Hos- 
pital 

A friend has provided the funds for 
the erection of a much needed church in 
Ujhani. This little church has been 
completed in the year, and dedicated by 
Bishop Robinson. In the same circuit 
center, by request of the district board, 
the ladies have taken over a small hos- 
pital for women, fully equipped and with 
splendid buildings, in good repair. The 
buildings and equipment are free and 
the district board guarantee 600 rupees 
a year toward the up-keep. The re- 
mainder of the cost is to be borne by 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary -So- 
ciety. The confidence shown in the 
ability of the mission to carry on the 
work of the hospital, is very gratifying. 

Owing to lack of funds, the little 
church in Saheswan in Budaon district, 
destroyed by the flood of a year ago, still 
lies in ruins: also a house in Kachhla 
on the banks of the Ganges. The board 
made a small grant toward the rebuild- 
ing of this house but as we were unable 


.to get enough to complete the work, it 


also lies in ruins. It is hoped, however, 
some time soon to get enough from one 
source or another to rebuild this much 
needed house. 


Mrs. Parker 

We are very sorry to mention here 
the great loss sustained by us through 
the death of our beloved Mrs. L. S, 
Parker, who used to call Hardoi her 
home. Her presence in our midst was 
a source of joy and inspiration. Bishop 
Parker, when passing through shortly 
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before his death, had told her that 
Hardoi was to be her appointment. She 
felt that this was a sacred call, and she 
loved Hardoi as perhaps no other place. 


Bishop and Mrs. Robinson 

May was.a happy month for Kumaon, 
because Bishop and Mrs. Robinson were 
there for the whole month. To most of 
the places it was their first visit, 
whether official or otherwise. By motor 
or dandy, but chiefly by dandy, and with 
a fair number of double marches they 
reached all of the important centers in 
the district. Their own evident interest 
in the work and the people, their pleas- 
ure in the country in spite of the diffi- 
culties of travel, and their message of 
strength and encouragement, won the 
hearts of the people, who hope that such 
a visit will be at least annual. 


English Work 

The English Church under the pas- 
torate of Mr. and Mrs. C. D. Rockey 
has had a good year. This church, like 
our Hindustani churches, has made an 
advance in the matter of pastoral sup- 
port, having increased their monthly 
contribution for this purpose by 50 
rupees monthly. Both the Philander 
Smith College and the Wellesley Girls’ 
High School continue to maintain and 
develop the traditions for which these 
schools have become well known. A 
group of music rooms was erected at 
Philander Smith College this year, and 
is now in use. Also a new dormitory 
for boys, so long needed, has in one half 
of the building risen to the second story. 
It is hoped that a part of the building 
at ieast, will be ready for occupancy 
when the next school year opens.. The 
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return of Miss Waugh, and the coming 
of Miss Marie Kennard have greatly 
strengthened the staff of the Wellesley 
Girls’ High School. 

Mr. Wilkinson has conducted services 
for the European community in Abbott 
Mount as well as at Lohaghat. In a 
unique way he has been able to min- 
ister to these people, who, on their part, 
appreciate the services rendered. In 
May, Bishop Robinson dedicated the 
new church building in that small re- 
sort. 


Encouraging Signs 

From the land of lofty mountains and 
unmelting snows, from the land of 
Hindu shrines of pilgrimages, comes a 
voice denoting a deep hunger for the 
things of God. The voice expresses the 
heart hunger of both hill and plain. M. 
T. Titus writes: “One of the most en- 
couraging signs that I found for the 
future of the church in Garhwal is a 
hungering after a revival such as came 
to this mountain country in 1907. At 
our district conference, held the last of 
September, this was especially noted, 
and much prayer was offered for its 
coming. There is a real desire to make 
Christianity stand for better living, and 
with the emphasis on the spiritual and 
moral as we find it there, we are en- 
couraged to believe that the Garhwal 
Church will increasingly become a- 
power for God and righteousness in that - 
famous Holy land of the Hindus. These 
are the pioneers on the lonely outposts 
of the Hindu Himalayas, the only wit- 
nesses for Christ in these out of the 
way places where pilgrims struggle on 
their weary way to an ever elusive sal- 
vation in shrine worship.” 


NORTHWEST INDIA CONFERENCE 


REPORTED BY BENSON BAKER 


The Field 

The “garden spot” of India, lying 
mostly between two great sacred rivers, 
the Ganges and the Jumna, level as a 
barn floor, irrigated by wonderful 
canals, dotted with thousands of vil- 
lages, beautiful with its green mango 
groves, fields, wheat, cane and corn— 
such is the territory of the Northwest 
India Conference. 
its Taj Mahal, on the south; Mussoorie 
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in the Himalayan mountains on the 
north; Delhi, the capital of India, the 
heart of the Conference; Muttra, famous 
as a place of pilgrimage for Hindus; 
Aligarh, the seat of the second greatest 
Mohammedan University in the world; 
Meerut, the center of the mass move- 
ment toward Christ; 316,792 square 
miles, a population of 13,000,000—such 
is the field in which we work. It is 
unsurpassed in opportunity. 
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The Districts 

There are nine districts, three of them 
manned by Indian district superintend- 
ents—Aligarh, Anupshahr, Bulandshahr, 
Delhi, Meerut, Muttra, Muzaffarnagar, 
Roorkee, Sonepat. Some of these dis- 
tricts contain as many Methodists as 
some annual conferences in America. 


Building the Builders 

For the great task of evangelizing 
this vast population, there are eight mis- 
sionaries with their wives; twenty-two 
women of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society, 52 Indian members of 
annual conference, 855 other paid 
workers. These Indian preachers and 
other workers, are all the product of 
our mission, trained in our boarding 
schools, colleges and theological semi- 
nary; they are from among the people 
among whom they work. In spite of the 
“cut,” in spite of reduced salaries, in 
spite of extra burdens, the districts all 
report a spirit of victory. Our greatest 
need is for more trained workers; our 
greatest task is the training of ‘these 
men of God who bear the burden of the 
work. 


Education 
: Primary—Our leaders must come 
from the villages where our people live. 
As most of our Christians are illiterate 
when baptized, we must provide primary 
schools. This is no slight task. Trained 
teachers are scarce; the desire for edu- 
cation must be created. The parents are 
so poor that they can hardly send the 
children to school. The landlords are 
unwilling that their servants should 
educate their children. This year, be- 
cause of a lack of funds, we have been 
compelled to reduce the number of our 
village schools. This was a very severe 
blow, but under the circumstances there 
was nothing else we could do. 
. District Boarding Schools—Five ‘of 
the districts have central boarding 
schools for boys. The other districts 
send their boys to the schools in ad- 
joining districts. It is out of these 
schools that we get our leaders in both 
evangelistic and educational work. 
These schools are supervised by govern- 
ment inspectors, and follow the regular 
government code. Bishop Robinson and 
T. C. Badley, educational secretary for 
this area, inspected each school during 
the year. As a result of their visits 
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and helpful suggestions, we believe that 
our schools are on the up grade. Owing 
to the “cut” about 40 per cent of the 
boys were dismissed from the schools. 
This, of course, was a most appalling 
thing to do, In ten years from now, 
when we are looking for leaders we will 
realize how fatal this dismissal was. 

A Great Gift—New times demand 
new methods. We realize that there 
have been mistakes in our educational 
plans. Our young people, with a good 
literary education, are unable to fit into 
the life of the communities from which 
they came. There has been a ‘growing 
feeling that along with formal book 
learning we must teach hand and eye, 
teach simple handicraft that would make 
the pupil more useful to his people, and 
would make him more independent and 
self-supporting. The plans were made, 
but no money was available. Suddenly 
came word from the Board of Foreign 
Missions that a special gift of $40,000 
was available. So we now have forty 
acres of land, buildings are going up and 
soon we will have a splendid community 
school at Ghaziabad. Out of this school 
will come young men who will go back 
to the villages, where they will be able 
to lift the whole community. 


Evangelism 

Baptisms—In this conference there is 
a great movement toward Christ. We 
call it the “Mass Movement.” Whole 
sections of Hinduism are asking for in- 
struction and many are receiving bap- 
tism. This year we baptized 13,856, 
making a total of 173.728 Christians in 
the Northwest India Conference at 
this time. 

Sunday Schools—After baptism comes 
the very real task of leading the people 
out into the true Christian life. The 
Sunday school offers great opportuni- 
ties for this work. There are hundreds 
of Sunday schools in this conference, 
with thousands of pupils. Great 
emphasis is laid on the teaching of Bible 
stories. Several thousand passed the 
examination this year. Mr. Sinclair, a 
prominent layman, a delegate to the last 
General Conference, gave a medal to the 
one in each district who could best tell 
a Bible story. 

Jalsas—A jalsa is a “camp meeting.” 
Large groups of Christians from a num- 
ber of villages gather in a central place 
and spend the day in worship and praise. 
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Songs are sung to native tunes accom- 
panied by native instruments. Bible 
stories are told by the people, addresses 
are given on various subjects, and much 
money is given as a free-will offering. 
These jalsas help to strengthen our peo- 
ple in many ways; and they are used of 
God to spread the Kingdom among both 
Christians and non-Christians. 

Chaudhries—We are developing a 
fine body of laymen in this conference. 
In the large station churches the lay- 
men carry the burden much as they do 
in America. In the villages, where most 
of the Christians live, the laymen are 
mostly uneducated. Here we use the 
chaudhries or headman of the village 
group. He is a man of authority, his 
position is hereditary, and he has tre- 
mendous' influence. These men are 
trained in Christian service and are of 
tremendous help in many ways. They 
serve without pay. 

District Conferences—In India, the 
district conference is a very large factor 
in our work. Only about ten per cent 
of our preachers belong to the annual 
conference; the rest have their member- 
ship in the district conference. Great 
preparations are made for these district 
conferences. They continue from ten 
days to two weeks, often followed by a 
summer school of another two weeks. 
Speakers are brought: in from outside, 
and much time is given to inspirational 
and devotional meetings. Courses of 
study are given and examinations are 
held. This year Bishop Robinson visited 
and helped in practically all the district 
conferences. 


Social Service 

Most of our Christians come from the 
depressed classes. For long centuries 
they have been depressed in spirit, mind 
and body. We are convinced that no 
soul can really develop in adverse sur- 
roundings. Hence, we carry on a very 
real social program. Education is of 
course a very real part of our work and 
much emphasis is given to temperance. 
Great effort is being made to introduce 
sanitation. Lectures are given, charts 
are furnished, committees are formed 
and we have seen much improvement 
along these lines. We try to assist our 
people along many lines. In their 
age long fight against the landlord, we 
often can help. We have organized co- 
operative banks. We secure employ- 
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ment for large groups of men in distant 
places where work is plentiful, and in 
every possibly way we try to better 
their economic condition. 


Pastoral Support 

When the “cut” was announced, the 
church, in this conference, at once under- 
took to help bear the burden of it. Our 
people come from the poorest in India. 
The average income is about eight cents 
a day. Moreover, they are often perse- 
cuted when they become Christians, and 
if the landlord knows that they give to 
the Christian preacher, there is often 
trouble. Yet, in spite of this the church 
raised for self-support 43,399 rupees. 
When one remembers that these fine 
Christian folks are, most of them, just 
out of Hinduism, one realizes how much 
this giving really means. The church 
in India is not yet ready to stand alone. 
She is facing powerful opposition, and 
in addition to this, we are facing such 
wonderful opportunities for advance- 
ment. Thousands are waiting to be re- 
ceived and we must have help to care 
for the new Christians, and to train our 
inquirers for baptism. Perhaps our 
greatest need just now is for help in our 
program of education. 


New India 


We wish to call attention to the 
change of attitude on the part of the 
people of India. As a result of her par- 
ticipation in the war, India has begun 
to recognize herself as a nation. She 
realizes that real nationhood depends 
upen certain improvements in her own 
life. Hence, she is striving to unite 
Hindu and Mohammedan elements, to 
give the outcaste a place in her social 
life, to recognize the worth of woman- 
hood, to develop her own resources and 
possibilities along industrial, commer- 
cial and agricultural lines. All of this 
has meant a readjustment of India’s 
thinking, and in this readjustment, 
Christ is finding a new place. Non- 
Christians are realizing the power of 
Jesus and are seeking to know more 
about Him. The outcastes, among whom 
is much of our work in this conference, 
in a most wonderful way, are seeking 
for social recognition, and they find in 
the kingdom of Jesus a very real hope. 
Never was there larger opportunity, 
never were the doors as widely open as 
to-day. We need builders. 
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BOMBAY AREA 


Bisuor B. T. BADLEY 


The Area 


The Bombay Area covers the western 
and northwestern portions of India, and 
extends five hundred miles towards the 
central section. From north to south it 
is 1,000 miles, while the eastern edge is 
about the same distance from the sea- 
coast at Karachi. The population is 
about seventy-five millions, of whom 
nearly half are Mohammedans. The 
area contains much of the pioneering 
work of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in India, its borders on the northwest 
running as far as Afghanistan and 


Persia. Nearly all the province of the 
Punjab, all of MRajputana, Sindh, 
Baluchistan, Gujarat, Kathiawar, to- 


gether with the rest of the Bombay 
Presidency except the extreme south, 
and the Marathi-speaking section of the 
Central Provinces comprise the terri- 
tory included in the Bombay Area. 


Railroads and Industry 

Two of India’s greatest ports, Bom- 
bay and Karachi, Lahore, the capital 
of the Punjab, Nagpur, the capital of 
the Central Provinces, Baroda, the capi- 
tal of the state of that name, Ajmer, the 
metropolis of Rajputana, and Poona, 
the most radical political center in 
India, are among the chief cities of the 
area. The railroad facilities are excel- 
lent, as may be judged from the fact 
that the city of Bombay is connected by 
trunk lines with every part of the coun- 
try, so that every leading city of India 
can be reached without changing cars. 
The railroads entering Bombay are 
being electrified, a single line running 
168 trains each day in its local service 
alone. The area has good roads, and 
motor traffic is much in vogue, 90 per 
cent of the cars in use being of Ameri- 
can manufacture. Bombay’s chief ex- 
ports are cotton (of which no city in 
the world, except New Orleans, exports 
more), ‘hides (in which commodity 
India ranks second in the world), 
wheat, rice, silk, jute and tea. The city 
is growing phenomenally, having now, 
with its suburbs, a population of about 
two millions, making it the largest city 
of the Indian empire. 


A Year of Revival 
The year, 1925, will stand out in the 


history of the Bombay Area, not only 
because of the tragic reduction in the 
appropriations from the Home Base, but 
particularly for the remarkable spir- 
itual revival that came to some parts 
of the area. Bombay, Poona, Igatpuri 
and Nagpur were specially touched by 
the movement, in each place the re- 
sults being deep and far-reaching. In- 
deed, a spiritual revival is the only ade- 
quate answer to a drastic reduction: in 
the financial income. Wherever the re- 
vival came, the financial conditions of 
the churches improved. The effect of 
this great revival has been felt in many 
other parts of India, and fifteen months 
after it started, it is still continuing 
with, in some cases, increasing power. 
Three outstanding characteristics of this 
revival are: Intercessory prayer, con- 
tinuing frequently until after midnight; 
an intense interest in the salvation of 
non-Christian Indians; the hold it has 
taken on the young people of the church, 
most of the present aggressive work in 
both prayer and evangelism being done 
by them. 


New Educational Interest 

The area is manifesting a new and 
striking interest in education, particu- 
larly along vocational lines. The school 
at Raewind, Punjab, with special 
emphasis on agriculture, has been fol- 
lowed by a great new plant at Nagpur, 
with a vocational emphasis that has 
won the admiration and support of the 
British government, and bids fair to 
affect vitally our entire educational pro- 
gram in that region. At the same time, 
in far distant Baluchistan, the institute, 
now being developed, is emphasizing 
fruit growing, gardening, and other 
lines of work, thus undertaking a true 
pioneering type of work in that region. 

For Rajputana, a beginning has been 
made by securing an excellent site on 
the outskirts of the city of Ajmer, in 
proximity to the Madar Sanitarium, 
where a vocational type of education 
can be added to the ordinary educa- 
tion now being given to our boys there. 
In addition, a project of major propor- 
tions has been approved, looking to the 
establishment of a central agricultural 
and industrial institute in the Punjab, 
in which the cooperation of other 
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churches is being sought and has been 
encouraged. 

These projects are all under way, but 
nothing can go forward without an in- 
crease in resources, together with the 
securing of four or five educational spe- 
cialists from the Home Base to assist 
in establishing the new type of work. 
That a reduction in income from 
America should have come at such a 
time as this is a tragedy too deep for 
words. 


Medical Work 

The medical work of the area is also 
receiving a fresh emphasis. A new 
hospital has been planned for Chaman, 
on -the very border of Afghanistan, 
where we already have a dispensary and 
a small beginning towards the hospital. 
Another has been projected for Pun- 
tamba, in the heart of our greatest evan- 
gelistic movement in the Bombay Con- 
ference. Here, too, a small dispensary 
is the forerunner of the hospital. For 
each of these wonderfully promising 
institutions a sum of $20,000 is needed 
to build and equip the hospital, while 
an American doctor will be required in 
each place. The work and reputation 
of our hospital for men and women .at 
Nadiad have grown still more, while the 
hospital for women at Baroda has made 
marked progress. The two All-India 
institutions for tubercular patients, for 
men at Madar and women at Tilaunia, 
both in Rajputana, have made remark- 
able progress in their work, and while 
they are sadly crippled for want of 
funds, they are doing a truly significant 
service for our entire India field. In 
each institution, the immediate need is 
for additions to the Staff, and unless at 
least two additional doctors and two 
more nurses can be secured during 1926, 
the very life of these institutions is 
threatened. 


Evangelism 

The evangelistic work in the area is 
even more promising than in past years. 
The Punjab, Gujarat, Kathiawar, and 
certain parts of the Bombay Presidency 
and Central Provinces have movements 
among the masses towards Christ, that 
we are not only not able, for lack of 
Indian pastors and teachers, to take 
advantage of, but are compelled to: dis- 
courage. We are baptizing only a frac- 
tion of the people who might be brought 
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into the church, for lack of workers to 
shepherd the people after they throw in 
their lot with us. With our normal staff 
of workers we are not able to seize the 
opportunity fully, but with the depleted 
staff of Indian evangelists and teachers, 
of whom many scores have been dis- 
missed during the past twelve months, 
we are for the present utterly at a loss 
to know what to do. Some districts dis- 
missed as many as 25 Indian preachers. 
Meantime, it is next to impossible to 
explain to the non-Christians who call 
for us to come and have to wait in vain, 
why it is that we cannot go forward 
with our work; equally difficult is it to 
make clear to our Indian workers why 
there should be such a reduction in 
funds for the work. 


The ‘Cut’ 

In the matter of the “Cut,” the most 
serious menace is in the danger of a 
break of morale among the workers. 
When Indian preachers who have pre- 
pared definitely for the ministry, and 
have given fifteen or twenty years to 
the service of the mission, are suddenly 
dropped from the work, a doubt is 
created in the minds of those who re- 
main as to the permanency of the 
system. The ministry of our church on 
that field is in danger of being dis- 
credited, and young men of spirit and 
ability will inevitably look elsewhere 
than the church for an outlet for their 
energy and talents. It has been impos- 
sible to avoid serious loss and heart- 
break, but God has given us faith to 
believe that, if before the end of 1926 
special help is forthcoming, we shall yet 
avoid disaster and collapse. 


Urgent Needs 


We have three most urgent needs. 
The first is to open up work among the 
approximately 30 millions of Moslems 
in the area, for whom we yet have no 
missionary or Indian worker to give his 
special thought and time. Even despite 
the drastic reduction in appropriations. 
this colossal failure in meeting the needs 
and opportunities among the Moslem 
people of the area is one that must be 
checked, and the year 1926 should not 
close without definite steps being taken 
to make a beginning in this work of su- 
preme importance and superb oppor- 
tunities. 


The second outstanding need, aside 
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from strengthening our _ institutions, 
already referred to, is to solve the prob- 
lems presented by our cities, primarily 
our port cities, Bombay and Karachi. 
The missionary force of our church to- 
day in both cities combined is made up 
of three men, and two women of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. 
The number should be doubled if we 
are to do more than a nominal work; 
and the necessary institutions to take 
care of our young people must be estab- 
lished if we are to continue to exist. 

The third need is for missionary evan- 
gelists of the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society for the rural regions. Dis- 
trict after district is without a woman 
evangelist, making it impossible, not 
only to reach the vast numbers of non- 
Christian women of the villages and 
cities, but also to care adequately for 
the women and girls in our growing 
Christian communities. The area re- 
quires at least seven additional mis- 
sionary evangelists from the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society. 


Self-Help 

The spirit of self-help is becoming 
stronger and more encouraging on the 
field every year, while the progress in 
self-support in our church in India is a 
remarkable story. The figures for India, 
as given in the reports of the Central 
Conference for the past five quadren- 
niums, are a great tribute to Indian 
Methodism’s self-help. The amounts in- 
clude grants earned and received on the 
field, from government and _ other 
sources, but the significant thing is that 
all the money has been raised in India 
from Indian sources. 


Ministerial Total 
Years Support Collected 
Rupees Rupees 
1904-080 Ss. SSO ase renee 1,021,680 
H9O08912 002 so 450; 5598.2 2s ss 1,520,503 
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In this remarkable success the Bom- 
bay Area has had its full share. Indeed, 
the Punjab territory and the Gujarat 
Conference show the highest per capita 
giving for our church in India. At the 
end of 1925, despite the cut of 35 per 
cent in the appropriations for that year, 
two annual conferences of the area re- 
ported an increase in the amount col- 
lected on the field for ministerial sup- 
port. This, in view of the greatly re- 
duced number of pastors and teachers, 
is an amazing accomplishment. It 
could have been made possible only by 
sacrificial giving of a moving kind, both 
among the missionaries and Indian 
workers. 


The Prospects 


The prospects of the church were 
never better in the area, and the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church is only waiting 
for sufficient resources in order to move 
forward rapidly. It is not too late yet 
to make up the ground lost during the 
eighteen months since the “Cut” of 1925 
struck us with consternation; but no 
one on the field can hold out any hope 
that this statement can be made after 
1927 has begun, unless the appropria- 
tions are increased so as to start back 
towards normal. The area had an aver- 
age “Cut” of 10 per cent in 1924, 35 per 
cent in 1925, 20 per cent in 1926, and in 
addition to all this, has had a loss of 
20 per cent in exchange. As compared 
with three years ago, the work itself has 
therefore lost 85 per cent of its income 
from appropriations. If the church can 
provide a reasonable support, the field 
can guarantee unquestioned success. 


THE BOMBAY CONFERENCE 


REPORTED BY 


The Bombay Annual Conference held 
its last session at Nagpur, the capital 
of the Central Provinces of India, 520 
miles away from the great seaport of 
Bombay. The language of this confer- 
ence is mainly Marathi; and Nagpur 
was not its extreme eastern boundary, 
that being over 100 miles beyond. 


C. B. HI 


Bishop Badley 

Bishop Badley, soon after his return 
to India in the episcopal office, diligently 
set himself to itinerate and become ac- 
quainted with the districts, mission sta- 
tions and workers of this conference; 
so that he was no stranger to us when 
the annual conference convened. It 
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was, however, our first opportunity, as a 
group, to meet him and Mrs. Badley; 
and they were accorded a warm wel- 
come. The Bishop’s intense earnest- 
ness; his contagious prayer life and the 
abandon of his social life have im- 
pressed us greatly; while his slogan for 
the Bombay Area, ‘‘We will maintain the 
spiritual glow’ has become our motto 
for 1926. 


The 1925 “Cut” 

Surely, such a determination is neces- 
sary, for in 1925 our appropriations suf- 
fered a reduction of forty-two per cent, 
to which for the current year a further 
amputation of ten per cent has been 
added. “Cuts” mean a depletion of 
workers and material resources, while 
facing opportunities which challenge. 
Listen! please, to the statements made 
by some of the district superintendents, 
as to the effect of the “cut” during 1925. 

“To say that the ‘cut’ is a blessing is 
about as true as to say that it is a 
good thing for a great ocean liner to go 
to the bottom because it drowns a few 
rats.” 

“T can make bricks without straw and 
have made many of them—they were not 
the best bricks—but, I have never 
tackled the job of making bricks without 
either straw or clay. A painful form 
of retrenchment was the reduction of 
salaries, already too small for many of 
the necessities of life.” 

“The changed financial condition has 
made impossible the program contem- 
plated for Centenary Church, Bombay; 
as well as the forward movement, else- 
where, on the Bombay district.” 

“This loss in men and stations closed 
can only be appreciated as we view the 
task to be done. No wonder our eyes 
fill with tears and our hearts are cut 
to the quick, when we have to discon- 
tinue workers and close up stations; 
when every opportunity and demand is 
for an advance program. On such a 
highway of possible progress for the 
Kingdom, it does hurt to have to turn 
back.” 

“Our boys in school see no hope in 
the Methodist church for obtaining 
work, and so are looking for work else- 
where. Formerly, most of the gradu- 
ates of the Basim school were coming 
on into the work of the district; now, I 
am sorry to say, that is all changed.” 

In view of a situation like this is 
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there not need for the slogan, “We will 
maintain the spiritual glow’? 


Evangelistic Progress 

The total Christian community of the 
conference at the end of 1925 was 5,408, 
while during the year there were 154 
adults baptized. With decreased 
workers, a wide expanse of territory and 
increasing interest in the “Old, Old 
Story,” the evangelistic opportunity is 
perplexing. 


Persecution an Incentive to Baptism 

The Rev. W. B. Collier, missionary at 
Basim, says: “The work seems to be 
opening up around Umeri and Karla. 
We baptized 22 more of the Mahar caste 
at Karla last Friday, making a total of 
37 Christians at this village. Although 
two men that we had previously bap- 
tized had been severely beaten, likewise 
their fathers—though unbaptized—be- 
cause they interfered when their sons 
were being thrashed, one of the old men 
being unable to get up for several days 
after; on the occasion of this visit, these 
two fathers wanted to be baptized. We 
had a great time there. There are about 
10 more persons of this caste left in 
Karla, who have also asked to be bap- 
tized. They contributed about $1 as 
their offering to God. The faith of these 
people in the face of persecution is sur- 
prising; in view of their smal! under- 
standing of Jesus Christ.” 


Revival in Bombay 

While the simple, illiterate folk of the 
countryside are eager for the Gospel, 
the educated citizens of a cosmopolitan 
city like Bombay are no less keen to 
drink of the well of salvation. The 
Rev. Frederick Wood, superintendent of 
the Bombay district, has been engrossed 
in a refreshing revival at the Taylor 
Memorial Church, of that city, which 
has spread to other parts of the district. 
Beginning at a convention held at Igat- 
puri among English members of the 
church, it has spread to Indians also. 
He has had the joy of seeing Europeans, 
Anglo-Indians and Indians kneeling 
around one “common mercy seat” and 
experiencing the joys of the New Birth. 


Sunday Schools and Colportage 

There are 212 Sunday schools in the 
conference with a total of 5,961 scholars 
in attendance. The sale of Bibles and 
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Scripture portions has been well main- 
tained; over 1,900 Scripture portions, 
151 Bibles, 277 New Testaments and 
119,441 tracts indicate the extent of the 
colportage undertaken during 1925. 


Educational Work 

The Christian village school is the 
natural concomitant of evangelism and 
colportage; teaching the three ‘‘R’s” and 
the facts of Jesus Christ as a Saviour 
from sin; thus laying the foundations 
for transformed lives in the next genp- 
eration. 


A Church in Use Continuously 

Superintendent Aldis of the Pun- 
tamba-Igatpuri district found himself at 
the beginning of 1925 in a new field. 
All around were 500 Christian children, 
wanting to go to school, but no school- 
house was in sight; nor, is there one 
at this writing. Nothing daunted, Mr. 
Aldis ran up a shack for the boys, to be 
used as a dormitory; while equally en- 
thusiastic Miss Sutherland, of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
built another to serve the purposes of a 
kitchen and dining room for the girls. 
A little church,.which already existed, 
was thus filled with children during the 
hours of daylight; while during the 
night, it makes a temporary shelter for 
the girls. On a Sunday it reverberates 
with the praise and worship of congre- 
gation and Sunday school. This is a 
challenging type of institutional church! 
These missionaries have done their part 
in meeting the demand; but, alas! 64 
poys and 23 girls are all who can be 
accommodated under these conditions; 
and the challenge is now to some of 
God’s stewards -to provide the means 
whereby accommodation for 400 other 
children, looking on with envious eyes, 
can be provided. 


Mecosa Bagh 

The Rev. A. N. Warner of the Nag- 
pur district has so named a splendid 
tract of land, once intended as the site 
of the government university at Nag- 
pur; but which, in God’s good provi- 
dence, seeing we needed it most, has 
come into the possession of our Meth- 
odist heritage, instead. Regarding it, 
he reports: “The development of our 
new plant for our Central Boarding 
School steadily goes forward. Just in 
time was our boys’ school able to vacate 
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the condemned building at Kampti, for 
the whole brick wall fell during the 
rains. Our new building at Mecosa 
Bagh, now nearing completion, affords 
us good school accommodation, not only 
for our boarding students, but for a 
large number of day students desiring 
admission. It also provides a good 
church hall. A_ hostel, however, is 
urgently and badly needed. At present 
the boys are living in the school build- 
ing. The gardens and fields are now 
a reality, making our first school pro- 
ject. Chicken raising has also begun. 
Not yet have we been able to launch our 
carpentry and blacksmithing depart- 
ments. Material is being grown for 
rope making. The girls’ school hostel 
is now nearing completion, giving the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society a 
splendid start towards their new build- 
ings. A separate school building and 
bungalow for the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society missionaries are needs 
demanding immediate attention. God 
forbid that we should be content with 
a mere beginning.” 


The Basim Middle School 

The Government is arranging to start 
a high school at Basim this year, 1926; 
and we shall be able to keep all the 
boys who graduate from the middle 
school in our own hostel, instead of 
sending them away to Nagpur or else- 
where. During the year 15 boys of the 
middle school were successful in their 
examination. 


Poona, An Educational Center 

The Bombay Christian Council has 
under consideration the proposal for a 
union high class school of the high 
school grade, which should be a board- 
ing school and attract the best class of 
Christian boys, who might live at first 
in a separate hostel. This school will 
be located at Poona, which is the cul- 
tural center of the Marathi people. The 
action of the Bombay conference board 
of education in deciding not to start an 
Anglo-Vernacular school for boys at 
Puntamba enables the higher grade of 
boys to go to Poona, where we have a 
good school plant. 

Writing of the Anglo-Indian home and 
Taylor high school for girls at Poona, 
the Rev. W. H. Stephens remarks: “This 
school continues to do excellent work 
and to maintain the high standard of 
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efficiency, for which it is well known in 
all western India. It continues to draw 
its support—except the salary of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
missionary—almost entirely from In- 
dian resources. While I am spared to 
present these reports, I will always boast 
of our fine Poona plant which houses 
this institution and to remind you of the 
buildings added to it during the last 
years—fine buildings costing consider- 
ably over a lakh of rupees and all paid 
for in India.” 


Need for a Social and Welfare Mis- 
sionary in Bombay 

At its mid-year meeting, the confer- 
ence board of education took the follow- 
ing action: “In view of the rapid growth 
of industrialism in Bombay city and its 
suburbs, and the urgent need for Chris- 
tian social service among 150,000 indus- 
trial laborers, 30,000 of ‘whom are 
women, we desire to call the attention 
of the field finance committee to the 
need of a social welfare missionary for 
Bombay, possessing academic and prac- 
tical acquaintance with similar work in 
America. We also desire to ask the 
finance committee to present the matter 
to the Board of Foreign Missions with 
the request that a suitable missionary 
for this work be appointed.” 


A Critical Doctor Congratulates Our 
School People 

Dr. F. R. Felt has recently visited ‘the 
boarding schools of the Bombay Confer- 
ence. “I was agreeably disappointed,” 
so he says, “at not having seen so many 
of the more serious things, as I had ex- 
pected. The schools all showed that 
excellent care was being given them. 
Your school people are to be congratu- 
lated on the way they are handling their 
problems.” 


Marathi Biblical Institute 

The principal, the Rev. C. L. Wood, re- 
ports: “The Marathi Biblical Institute 
was transferred from Nagpur to Igat- 
puri on February 10, 1925, with 9 stu- 
dents. At the beginning of November, a 
new class of 6 students was admitted. 
The one bungalow, on Mecosa Tope, has 
not been adequate for the need of the 
school and a building, about 10 minutes’ 
walk from the institute, has been rented 
to afford extra living accommodation. 
The spiritual condition of the school is 
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very good. We are happy to report a 
true revival in the school and in our 
Christian community at Igatpuri. We 
wish to take this opportunity of again 
thanking those in America who have 
been so generously supporting the work 
of this institution.” 


Medical Work 

“For several years, there has been 
more or less medical work done at Pun- 
tumba. As the nearest dispensary is 12 
miles away and the nearest hospital and 
qualified doctor 54 miles away, there has 
always been a good opening and great 
need for medical work. Especially now, 
that the boarding schools are opened 
the need is much greater. Last August, 
I was able to secure the services of Mrs. 
Bowen Bruere for this work; and since 
then, she has been living with us. She 
is a trained nurse and more, for she has 
had so much experience that she is as 
good as many doctors and just the per- 
son we need in this place. The steady 
stream of patients who come daily to the 
bungalow show her ability and the con- 
fidence which the people are coming to 
have in her.” 

Medical work is also carried on at 
Poona and at Igatpuri. At Poona there 
is a small dispensary under the super- 
vision of Mrs. W. H. Stephens; while 
at Igatpuri, Mrs. M.. D. Wood, the wife 
of the pastor of our English church, 
maintains a dispensary for the Indian 
people. 


Missionaries of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society 

The deep gratitude of the conference 
is- given to the ladies of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society for their 
greatly appreciated aid to the work of 
the Board of Foreign Missions, parti- 
cularly during this year of the “Cut.” 
At several places they have enabled us 
to keep work alive and growing, par- 
ticularly in our educational work, which, 
without this aid, would certainly have 
perished. The Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society has a girls’ boarding 
school at Telegaon; day schools in Poona 
and Bombay; another girls’ boarding 
school, as well as a normal school, at 


Nagpur and a girls’ boarding school at 
Basim. 


Self-Support 
The churches throughout the confer- 
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ence have rallied to the increasing need 
for self-support. The total collected 
ministerial support was 24.875 rupees, 
while the benevolent collections 
amounted to 10,391 rupees, and the total 
ministerial and all collections during 
1925 amounted to 62,629 rupees, about 
$20,000. . 


English Work 

A considerable amount of English 
work is done in the Bombay conference. 
In the city of Bombay, there are two 
churches, the Bowen Memorial and the 
Taylor Memorial. At Kalyan, an im- 
portant railway center some 34 miles 
from Bombay, another church, the Ver- 
non Memorial, is found. The church at 
Poona is the only English Free Church 
in that city; while at Lanavla and 
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Igatpuri, English congregations are also 
found. The English service started at 
Nagpur continues to increase in inter- 
est and attendance; while our mission- 
aries at Nagpur care for the chaplaincy 
of the non-Conformist soldiers of the 
British garrison at Kampti. 


New Work 


At Umbernath, an industrial suburb 
of Bombay, a church and school has 
been organized among the factory 
hands, which is supported, by money 
secured locally; while at Kamshet on the 
railway, twelve miles from Telegaon, 
a well trained worker has been sta- 
tioned. Contributions from Miss Law- 
son, formerly the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society missionary at Tele- 
gaon, make this advance possible. 
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“Centenary” and ‘‘Cut” 

During recent years two Hnglish 
words have been incorporated into the 
vernacular used by our workers and 
many of our village Christians and are 
commonly known to those who have no 
English education. ‘Centenary’ was 
the first and it brought high hopes and 
great ambitions, renewed effort and in- 
creased efficiency. This special move- 
ment resulted in much permanent good 
and brought our church to a higher 
spiritual level. The true spirit of the 
Centenary will not die. 

But the word “Cut” is one which 
might well have been left out of the 
vocabulary of our working language. 
We tried to keep up our own spirits 
and help the workers to do the same, 
but with a cut of 35 per cent in the ap- 
propriations for work, increased by the 
exceedingly low rate of exchange; with 
workers’ salaries decreased by 15 per 
cent and their number greatly reduced, 
it has been in many ways a very hard 
-year, and trying on the morale of all 
the forces. And at the time of writing 
this report, when we were hoping that 
we might at least be able to restore the 
cut on workers’ salaries, the cable came 
with the crushing news of another cut 
of over five thousand dollars for the con- 
ference, or 14 per cent. off last year’s 
meager appropriations. 


Drouth 


Partial failure of the crops, with the 
aitendant decrease in collections and 
rise in prices, adds to the difficulties of 
the situation. The early rains were 
good, and many of the pastors hoped for 
a 20 per cent increase in self-support, 
but the later rains failel entirely so. 
that the best yield would not average 
more than half a crop and in some lo- 
calities only a fourth of the normal crop 
was harvested. This is the third year 
of deficient rainfall and the scarcity of 
water is bringing hardship to many of 
the people. Many streams have already 
dried up, the water in wells is very low, 
and no rain can be expected before late 
in June. Truly we have not seen the 
time when physical resources were so 
deficient. 


Spiritual Resources 

But our spiritual resources never 
fail, although we sometimes fail to take 
advantage of them. Following the in- 
spirational meetings of Sadhu Sundar 
Singh at the united district conference 
last year, and the deep spiritual bless- 
ings received at annual conference time 
under the leadership of Bishop Warne, 
there has been increased _ spiritual 
emphasis in the work. The desire for 
a real revival was greatly strengthened 
as a result of the area “Retreat” held 
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in Baroda during the rainy season by 
our deeply spiritual leader, Bishop 
Badley. There has been a new spirit 
of consecration, and a splendid willing- 
ness to serve and sacrifice, on the part 
of many workers. 


Special Campaigns 

During the year there. were two spe- 
cial campaigns, one the revival month, 
now well established throughout India, 
and the other the summer nights’ meet- 
ings during the month of May, when 
many night meetings were held for both 
Christians and non-Christians, and a 
special effort made to sell Scripture por- 
tions. That progress is being made is 
evidenced by the fact that a large num- 
ber of village laymen took part in both 
these campaigns, giving their time to 
visiting other communities, singing, 
praying and testifying in public meet- 
ings, selling hundreds of Gospels, dis- 
tributing tracts, and serving in various 
ways. Reports for these two months 
indicate that the non-Christian com- 
munities gave a most sympathetic and 
attentive hearing to the Gospel message. 
The attitude of many was no doubt ex- 
pressed by a Hindu man, who, at the 
close of a message given at the Nadiad 
hospital one Sunday, said, “This touches 
our hearts.” 


Sunday Schools 

The fine showing made by the village 
children in the annual Scripture exami- 
nation shows the great value of our Sun- 
day school work. The boys and girls 
are growing up under the influence of 
regular and continuous Scripture teach- 
ing which is sure to count for righteous- 
ness and will mean much for the church 
of the future. The total enrollment, 
25,887, is about 70 per cent of the total 
Christian community. Owing to the de- 
crease in number of workers, and the 
fact that the Scripture examinations 
have not at this writing taken place in 
our central schools, there is a slight de- 
crease in the number passing the exami- 
nations, but a large number of those 
taking part passed with very high 
marks. 


Day Schools 

In the day schools of the villages 
there has been a real increase in effi- 
ciency. Although the official figures for 
the Government grants-in-aid have not 
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yet been received, the inspectors who 
examined the schools state that an in- 
creased grant is being recommended in 
nearly all cases. This school work pre- 
sents many difficulties, but they are 
being surmounted, and there is a grow- 
ing desire on the part of the parents 
to have their children educated, even 
though it means sacrifice. The children, 
too, take an ever increasing interest, 
and the teachers are now putting much 
good effort into this promising work. 
While theoretically the children of the 
depressed classes are allowed to attend 
the government schools, the caste feel- 
ing is still too strong a barrier to allow 
the practice, and the mission school is 
the only hope for these “untouchables.” 

The cooperation of the missionaries of 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
has meant much to our school work. 
The Godhra Normal School has held 
institutes for village teachers and in 
other ways given real help to the vil- 
lage schools, and much credit is due the 
district evangelists also for their help 
in the educational work. 


Our Youth 

The fruit of this work among the boys 
and girls is now in evidence among the 
young people of many villages. It has 
been said of some parts of India that 
village schools hardly pay, as the pupils, 
after a few years in school, soon lapse 
again into illiteracy. We have made 
some investigation along this line and 
find that young men who have been out 
of school for a number of years still 
read very readily, and some of them 
much better than when they left school. 
They read their own Bibles, and other 
literature when available, use song 
books in their singing bands, and their 
interest in church work keeps them in 
touch with the present school and Sun- 
day school activities. They really con- 
tinue their Christian education and 
their souls are developed as well as their 
minds. As we look over the field it is 
clearly evident that we shall be able to 
depend much on the educated Village 
youth for leadership in the church of 
the future. 

It is to be regretted that so many. of 
the older generation are illiterate and 
for the most part indifferent about the 
progress of the church, but the younger 
generation, among whom there is now 
a real Youth Movement, are already tak- 
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ing an active interest in the Kingdom. 
Some of them can give splendid exhorta- 
tions and a rapidly increasing number 
are ever ready to lead in public prayer 
and take part in testimony meetings. 

Recently a large laymen’s rally was 
held in Nadiad, the meetings being at- 
tended by six or seven hundred people, 
mostly village young men. Bishop 
Badley presided and his presence and 
message greatly added to the deep and 
abiding spiritual influence which radi- 
ated from this gathering, to extend for 
miles around, and far into the future. 
Twenty singing bands attended this 
rally, and took part in a singing con- 
test. 


Central Schools 


The three boarding schools, although 
suffering from the shortage of funds, 
and with numbers considerably reduced, 
have made good progress both in quality 
of education imparted and the emphasis 
placed on the religious side of train- 
ing the leaders of the future. The 
Godhra school for small boys of the 
lower primary grades, is crowded to 
capacity, and both the boarding and 
school departments continue to prove 
the wisdom of having small boys under 
the supervision of women. 

In Baroda, there are both primary and 
high schools. This center is having an 
ever growing influence both on Chris- 
tian and non-Christian communities. 
The increasing cooperation of the boys’ 
parents and the help they render in the 
way of fees, both add to the efficiency 
of the school and help the boys to real- 
ize the value of an education. The 
school has a splendid staff and, as soon 
as it recovers from the cut, will go on 
to great achievements. 

Nadiad has both primary and indus- 
trial work in the boarding school. A 
number of boys from the former have 
been taking teacher training, and 
several have entered the _ theological 
school. The workshop is now self-sup- 
‘porting, although the primary school 
and hostel are still dependent on mis- 
sion appropriations. The motor depart- 
ment is still growing and brings in the 
largest share of support. 

A fine class was graduated this year 
from the school of theology at Baroda. 
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The course is being extended to cover 
four years and will include more teacher 
training than formerly, so as to meet 
the demand for pastor-teachers in the 
village communities. A member of the 
staff is being trained at Moga in the 
Project Method and will soon return to 
teach modern methods. 


Nadiad Hospital 


It was not thought possible that the 
Thoburn Hospital could increase its 
work without addition to the personnel, 
but the year has broken previous 
records with a total of 1,722 operations, 
an increase of 569 over last year. All 
who see this medical work marvel that 
one doctor, a few nurses and small staff 
are able to keep up their strenuous 
labors and get through with such an 
immense amount of work. The value 
of the medical work as an evangelizing 
agency is annually increasing. 


Scripture Sales z 

In each of the larger districts a col- 
porteur is partially supported by grants 
from the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. Workers and laymen have also 
sold large numbers of Scripture por- 
tions. It would seem from the reports 
we receive that very few literate people 
in the villages we occupy are without 
some portion of Scripture in their 
homes. There has been a great demand 
during the year for Bibles, but: these 
were not available in the vernacular be- 
cause the Bible is being revised and 
none of the old copies were in stock. . 

In spite of all the discouragements 
there is much for which to give praise. 
There has been a fine spirit of coopera- 
tion among the missionaries of both the 
Board and the Society. The Indian pas- 
tors have done good team work and have 
shown a real interest in bearing the 
burdens of the year. Workers of all 
grades are more and more willing to 
make the sacrifices required in advanc- 
ing the Master’s work. The Christian 
people have their faults and weaknesses 
but they are most certainly making 
progress upward and onward. The 
power of Christ is drawing all men 
toward Him. He is a conquering and 
victorious Christ, and His triumph is 
sure. 
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INDUS RIVER CONFERENCE 


The following account of the confer- 
ence session was written by the Rev: 
P. W. Paustian and is taken from “The 
Indian Witness”: 


The Territory 

Even to think about the Indus River 
Conference necessitates more than an 
elementary knowledge of geography. To 
follow closely the amazing problems and 
projects from each nook and corner of 
this vast territory, calls forth an inter- 
est in sociology, ethnology, anthropology, 
comparative religions and history. It 
is a long jaunt from Quetta to Ajmer 
—it took our ‘Baluchees” the better 
part of four days of constant travel, by 
the most direct rail route, to reach the 
center of interest for conference week, 
namely Ajmer. To hear the reports 
read and to follow the plans outlined 
for future developments in the far-flung 
territories of the conference made each 
realize that a man ought really to know 
at least the language of the Baluchees, 
Pushtu, the language of the Rajputs, 
Urdu and Hindi, Punjabi and Sindhi. 
And so the conference may be forgiven 
for its pride and rejoicing over the 
transfer of such a linguist as the Rev. 
M. S. Pitt to this conference. The 
variety of problems presented by such 
rich varieties of language made the con- 
ference seem more like an international 
gathering of the Baluchees, Rajputs. 
Punjabis and Sindhis. 


The Work 

And things are happening in this im- 
mense expanse of territory. The Rev. 
A. L. Grey is planning big things and 
dreaming dreams worthy of the ambi- 
tion of any pioneer of: old Baluchistan. 
From Sindh comes the insistent call of 
the Rev. G. B. Thompson for more inter- 
est and for more workers in his immense 
domain, which shall some day be- 
come an increasingly important part 
of the kingdom of God on earth. The 
Rajputs, generaled by the Rev. EH. M. 
Rugg, made use of every moment avail- 
able for the presentation of the chal- 
lenge of the desert people. Our Hindu- 
stani district superintendents, I. U. 
Daniel, Alfred Luke and I. D. Revis, 
continue to gather in the sheaves for the 
Master in their districts, while all the 


Punjab, and particularly the Lahore 
folks, are rejoicing over the appointment 
of both the Rev. C. B. Stuntz and the 
Rev. Mott Keislar to Lahore, assured 
that the interests of the Punjab will 
have splendid supervision and skillfu! 
planning. The conference members felt 
that this was indeed a good time in 
which to be alive, and never before did 
any conference present more interesting 
and appealing problems to its members. 
And, ‘“‘the best of all is, God is with us” 
in the task. 


Bishop Badley 

This was the first annual conference 
at which Bishop Brenton T. Badley pre- 
sided as Bishop. The high spiritual 
plane which characterized the whole ses- 
sion of the conference must be attrib- 
uted to the inspiring, thrilling leader- 
ship of Bishop Badley in the devotional 
services. And the Bishop was quite 
right in saying that “there is time for 
everything’’—for the work of the confer- 
ence was steadily completed, but in an 
atmosphere of prayer and constant com- 
munion with God. The conference be- 
came convinced of the heavy burden 
which lies before this area, but the fu- 
ture beckons appealingly to those who 
love the Lord, for “He shall walk with 
MSize 


Conference “High Lights’’ 

This writer can hope only to touch a 
few of the high lights of the session. 
The Rev. M. T. Titus helped us visualize 
the Moslem challenge as never before. 
One of the forward steps of the session 
was the appointment of a committee led 
by the Rev. M. S. Pitt for a more 
thorough and detailed study of this part 
of our work. Four ordinations were 
completed. The Rev. Sher Singh and 
the Rey. Arjun Lall were ordained to 
the office of Deacon on Sunday, Novem- 
ber 8, and on Tuesday, Bishop Badley, 
assisted by the Rev. M. T. Titus and 
other elders, ordained the Rev. M. 8. Pitt 
and the Rev. S. J. Rae to the office of 
Elder. 

There was rejoicing in the conference 
when the district reports were read and 
it was noted that on the whole, in spite 
of the “Cut” and the lessening of the 
workers, the self-support total has in- 
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creased during the past year. One dis- 
trict reported over five hundred rupees 
increase in collections. 

Another high light of the session was 
the admission into full membership of 
the following five men: S. J. Rae, Arjun 
Lall, Sher Singh, P. W. Paustian and 
M. S. Pitt. The session was character- 
ized by a deep spiritual glow. Mention 
has been made of the fine spiritual 
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leadership of Bishop Badley. And now 
that the session is over for another year, 
and the members have scattered to their 
widely separated ‘stations, there remains 
with each one a firm realization that this 
is God’s work and there is no such thing 
as retreat when He leads. The new 
conference year has begun in a spirit 
of utter surrender to the leading of the 
Spirit. 
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AFRICA, CENTRAL AND SOUTH 


The mission fields of the Methodist Episcopal Church in central and 
southern Africa are as follows: West Coast, Liberia and Angola; Hast Coast, 
Portuguese East Africa; Central Africa; Rhodesia and Belgian Congo. These 
fields are under four national flags, namely, Liberia, Great Britain, Portugal, 
Belgium. . : 

Our work in Africa was begun in Liberia in 1833 by Rev. Melville B. Cox. 

Work in Portuguese Hast Africa was opened in Inhambane in 1884 by 
Rev. Erwin H. Richards. Bishop Hartzell enlarged this work in 1897. In 
1916 it became Inhambane Mission Conference and in 1920 Southeast Africa 
Mission Conference. 

Bishop Hartzell opened work in Rhodesia in 1897, and Rev. M. W. Ehnes 
and wife, the first missionaries, arrived in 1898. It became the Rhodesia 
Mission Conference in 1915. : 

Bishop William Taylor began work in Angola in 1885, which was then 
known as the Congo Mission and included work on the East Coast. Bishop 
Hartzell organized the Congo Mission in 1897, which in 1900 was divided into 
the West Central Africa and Hast Central Africa Mission Conferences. 
Bishop Hartzell held the first session of the former in Quiongua, Angola, 
May, 1902, and by action of the General Conference in 1920, it became 
the Angola Mission Conference. 

The work in Belgian Congo was organized into the Congo Mission 
in 1915. In the same year Hast Central Africa Mission Conference was 
divided, a part becoming the Rhodesia Mission Conference, and the remainder 
Inhambane Mission Conference in 1916. The latter name was changed in 
1920 to Southeast Africa Mission Conference. 

The following have been missionary Bishops for Africa: Rev. Francis 
Burns, elected 1858, died 1863; Rev. John W. Roberts, elected 1866, died 
1875; Rev. William Taylor, elected 1884, retired 1896, died 1902; Rev. I. B. 
Scott, elected 1904, retired at his own request 1916; Rev. Joseph C. Hartzell, 
elected 1896, retired under the age limit 1916; Rev. A. P. Camphor, elected 
1916, died 1919; Rev. E. S. Johnson, elected 1916. 

The General Conference of 1920 elected Bishop Johnson a General 
Superintendent, and assigned him to residence in Cape Town, with all of 
our work in Africa in his Area, except Liberia and North Africa. The same 
General Conference elected Rev. Matthew W. Clair a General Superintendent 
and assigned him to residence in Monrovia, with Liberia as his Episcopal Area. 
In 1924, Liberia was included in the Covington, Kentucky, Area, to which 
Bishop Clair was transferred. ; 
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CENTRAL AND- SOUTH AFRICA 
THE CAPE TOWN AREA 


BisnHor EH. S. JoHnson 


General Conditions 

To touch at one point in each of our 
missions in Africa, on or near the regu- 
lar lines of travel going up the present 
fairly expeditious roads, requires a 
journey of about six weeks, in which 
time one covers over 8,000 miles. Of 
course, traveling as I do to many in- 
terior points, holding conferences and 
committee meetings, visiting stations, 
and participating in other necessary 
activities, the distance is greater and 
the time considerably more than 
doubled. 

The Cape Town Area lies wholly south 
of the equator. Our work is among the 
people of Africa who are known by the 
generic term Bantu, which is a native 
word meaning The People. These are a 
negroid race, spreading over Africa 
from Uganda to the Cape Peninsula, 
differing from the negroes of the north 
and northwest in the construction of 
their languages. The several hundred 
languages of the Bantu have a similar, 
though by no means the same gram- 
matical construction, whose peculiarity 
is the prefix inflection and the noun 
classification. 

In the Union of South Africa, the-edu- 
cation of the native is advanced chiefly 
by means of mission schools, and there 
are many native teachers and some who 
possess degrees from British universi- 
ties. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church en- 
tered virgin fields. We have had the 
task of reducing to writing the language 
of the people to whom we went, before 
we could give them very much instruc- 
tion. Many of the tribes in regions oc- 
cupied by us now possess the New Testa- 
‘ment, or at least the Gospels in their 
own tongues. This is a great help in 
establishing “our little groups in the 
faith. 

Difficulties arise in the work in some 
of our fields owing to the fact that we 
are “estrangeiros” or foreigners. The 
influence of Romanism is always against 
us; but our missionaries have lovingly 
and tactfully carried on their work and 
have usually won the confidence, and 


sometimes the esteem of government offi- 
cials. 


The Ross Report 


During the past year, however, in our 
Portuguese countries we have seriously 
felt the repercussions of the Ross Re- 
port. The presentation of this report to 
the League of Nations is bitterly re- 
sented by the Portuguese. Of course, 
our missionaries knew npothing about 
this report, and although some of them 
met Dr. Ross when he was in Africa, 
none of them knew for what purpose 
he was visiting the country and gather- 
ing information. It is difficult for the 


‘Portuguese officials to believe this and 


many of them seem to hold the mis- 
sionaries responsible. One adminis- 
trator went to quite unwarrantable 
length to try to stop our work in his 
district. 

It is interesting to note Portuguese 
editorial comments on this report. Some 
writers deny the truth of the report 
entirely. Others say that if true, in 
whole or in part, the matter should 
have been presented to Lisbon before 
being taken to the League. Others say 
‘tu. quoque,” and want to know what 
America would think if a Portuguese 
investigator should visit that country 
and then present to the League of Na- 
tions a catalog of brutal and inhuman 
acts committed by individuals through- 
out the land. 

A displayed front-page article was 
published in a Loanda paper giving a 
record of the lynchings in the United 
States from 1885 to 1922, taken from the 
World Almanac of 1924. The article 
then gives the names of the signers of 
the Ross Report and asks if these “nine- 
teen preeminent gentlemen could pre- 
sent such a list of crimes committed 
against the unfortunate black men of 
Angola by Portuguese people. Yet, in 
the land, at the-entrance to which one 
sees the Statue of Liberty enlightening 
the world, these blacks have been killed 
as though they were mad dogs.” 

Such articles arouse an _ intense 
indignation against us. Nevertheless, 
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the work of God goes forward and we 
are having some remarkable successes 
even in the country where we are op- 
posed. At all our conferences last year 
we enjoyed peculiar spiritual refreshing. 
The passion of our Lord is increasingly 
upon us. Our ministry is not in word 
only, but in life. 


Mohammedanism 
Mohammedanism is an _ increasing 
menace to the progress of Christianity 
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in Africa. It is advancing steadily 
from the north, and inwards from the 
east and south. In Christian Cape 
Town there are 19 mosques, some of 
which have nearly a thousand members. 
An English lord, converted to Moham- 
medanism, is now in South Africa, rally- 
ing the faithful and asserting the failure 
and decadence of Christianity. The only 
way to prevent Islam from overspread- 
ing the continent is for Christianity to 
preoccupy the ground. 


ANGOLA MISSION CONFERENCE 


REPORTED BY BISHOP JOHNSON 


Extent of Work 

Our missionary occupation of Angola 
is supposed to extend across. the 
province, from the Atlantic Ocean on 
the west to the Kassai River on the east, 
between the latitudes of 8 and 10 degrees 
south of the equator. I have traversed 
this whole region, the eastern part, on 
foot, continuing my journey on foot 
beyond the Kassai across the Katanga 
Province of the Belgian Congo to the 
Cape de Cairo Railway. In over a thou- 
sand miles of that journey I crossed the 
track of a missionary at only one point. 
Since then, we have extended our work 
somewhat on the Congo side of the 
Kassai, but we have no new mission 
stations in Angola. 

There are now two districts in the 
Angola Mission Conference, Loanda and 
Malanje. Formerly we had three, but our 
missionary forces have been so dimin- 
ished by reason of lack of funds, that we 
have put Quiongua with the Loanda dis- 
trict and have at Quiongua, as a mission 
station, only one missionary couple. 
where before we had two couples and.a 
single missionary. 


Loanda District 

The Rev. Robert Shields is superin- 
tendent of the Loanda district. He was 
one of the first group of missionaries 
taken by Bishop Taylor to Loanda in 
1885. He and his wife are the only 
survivors of the party that went out as 
missionaries with Bishop Taylor, and 
they have consistently and construc- 
tively toiled through the years for the 
development of a native leadership in 
Angola. Practically all the native 
workers on the district have been 


trained in our school at Loanda, of 
which Mrs. Shields is Principal, and 
in which our missionaries, Mr. Gibbs, 
Miss Stouffer, Mrs. Klebsattel and Miss. 
Irene Shields, and now Miss Margaret 
Shields have done excellent work. 

The results of the recent government 
examination of pupils sent up by Mrs. 
Shields are most gratifying. A larger 
number of candidates was presented 
than formerly and there was no failure. 

A dozen or more good village schools 
are carried on in villages far and near 
by former pupils of the school at Loanda, 
who are recognized as having met the 
government requirements to _ teach. 
Every teacher is also a preacher and 
pastor, and eight of them are now proba- 
tioners in the conference. 

We have an excellent property in 
Loanda on a noble hill overlooking the 
bay. The beautiful church, recently 
built and dedicated, can be seen by the 
approaching traveler long before his 
boat comes to anchor’in the bay. The 
Rev. H. A. Klebsattel is pastor. Serv- 
ices are partly in Portuguese and partly 
in Kimbundu, the native language. The 
members of this church, possessed of the 
true missionary spirit, are now main- 
taining three pastor-teachers in the vil- 
lages in the interior. ° 

At Quiongua are the Rev. and Mrs. 
A. J. Gibbs, who efficiently conduct a 
school, as well as carry on the spiritual 
work of the station. 

During the last two or three years, 
missionaries from Quiongua have 
visited the populous regions across the 
Cuanza River in response to repeated 
requests from the people who have 
heard a little of the things that we are 
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teaching, and who long to know more. 
A capable native young man has been 
selected to go and live in one of the 
largest villages and start work there. 


Malanje District 

This district forms the eastern part 
of our Angola work. The Rev. EB. H. 
Edling is district superintendent. 
Malanje is the residence of the governor 
of the district. It is at the end of the 
railroad which runs inland from Loanda 
and which was, until.recently, 315 miles 
long. It has been shortened by straight- 


ening out the line in several places. One . 


rises considerably over 3,000 feet in the 
journey from Loanda to Malanje. 

In Malanje is a good missionary resi- 
dence. The Rev. and Mrs. J. C. Wen- 
gatz are the missionaries here. They 
are both strongly evangelistic and love 
to preach to the folks in the villages 
round about. Mrs. Wengatz has an ex- 
cellent command of the Kimbundu 
tongue. 

In addition to having charge of 
Malanje, Brother Wengatz has a com- 
mission to push out eastward where a 
great population awaits us. Brother 
Wengatz’ Ford car carries him and his 
good wife to fields afar. Last year they 
reached a village over toward the rising 
sun whose chief begged him to stay with 
them, or send someone to teach them 
so that they could know about the God 
of whom we had told them. When 
Brother and Sister Wengatz approached 
his village he ran out to greet them, 
calling his people, waving a worn copy 


of one of the Gospels which had been- 


given him during the time of my visit 
and exclaimed, “They have come! They 
have come! The people who tell us of 
God.” 

Quessua, six or seven miles from 
Malanje, with which it is connected by 
a good road, is a station of very great 
promise, and is the seat of our Central 
training school. All the present build- 
ings, on a most eligible site, are the re- 
sult of the Centenary. There are three 
residences, a school building, and a 
church which was not quite completed 
at last conference, besides the really 
excellent buildings of the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society. The church 
and school are making fine progress. 
The Rey. and Mrs. R. B. Kipp are in 
charge here. The Sunday school regu- 
larly overflows both the church and the 
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missionary’s home, with an attendance 
of about 800. 

The day and boarding pupils of the 
Quessua school are developing well, and, 
as in Loanda, conforming to the require- 
ments of the government. The whole 
curriculum is in the Portuguese lan- 
guage. At the recent examination the 
pupils achieved notable success. Sev- 
eral boys have given themselves for 
Christian service, and others have defi- 
nitely sought to enter upon a Christian 
life. 

The agricultural work at Quessua was 
initiated by the late Harral A. Long- 
worth, whose untimely death a few 
months ago, brought great grief to the 
Quessua community and, indeed, to all 
our missionaries in Angola. He had 
but recently married a choice mission- 
ary, Miss Alice Ekstromer, who came to 
us from Sweden. They were on fur- 
lough, the first part of which they were 
spending at Mrs. Longworth’s home. 
Brother Longworth was bathing in the 
neighboring river one day and, getting 
out into a swift current, was carried 
away and drowned before help could 
reach him. He had plans for the estab- 
lishment of a model Christian village on 
the mission station, for instruction in 
care of the fields and cattle, as well as 
the building up of Christian homes. 

The industrial work of the Quessua 
school is carried on by the Rev. H. EH. 
Edling, who is ably assisted by Mr. 
Hugen Toussaint, whose sister is prov- 
ing to be a good teacher in the school. 

At Quessua is the small beginning of 
a hospital under the direction of Dr. 
A. H. Kemp. Several small units have 
been erected and others are very 
urgently demanded.. Dr. Kemp has no 
vacant time and he is applying scientific 


~ methods to his work. 


Translation 

The Rev. H. C. Withey, who, with his 
parents, came to Angola under Bishop 
Taylor at the age of twelve, learned the 
native language in his boyhood. He 
had always been studious and has, for 
many years, been recognized as the out- 
standing authority on the Kimbundu 
language. He has been set aside for 
the work of translation. Two years ago 
a consignment of two thousand copies 
of the first issue of the New Testament 
in the Kimbundu language arrived on 
the field, to the unspeakable delight of 
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our many Christians who had been long- 
ing to have the Word in their own 
tongue. Since the completion of his 
translation of the New Testament 
Brother Withey has applied himself to 
the translation of Pilgrim’s Progress, of 
which it is proposed to print an edi- 
tion with pictures illustrating the 
progress of Pilgrim by pictures of the 
natives of Africa. This, together with 
the Portuguese translation, for, accord- 
ing to Portuguese law, we cannot now 
print anything in a native language 
without printing the Portuguese transia- 
tion in parallel columns, is now ready 
for the press. Brother Withey has his 
translation of the Psalms well advanced. 
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This will be followed by other parts of 
the Old Testament so that, in the course 
of a short time, it is hoped the whole of 
the Bibie will be in the Kimbundu lan- 
guage. 

Mr. and Mrs. Withey and their three 
children live in Cape Town, having had 
to leave Angola because of health con- 
ditions. 


On Furlough : 
Miss Maria Lindquist and Mrs. H. A. 
Longworth, trained nurses, and the Rev. 
and Mrs. W. HE. Nelson are now on fur- 
lough. They are due to return to the 
field but the appropriations are utterly 
inadequate to provide the means. 


CONGO MISSION CONFERENCE 


ReEpPoRTED BY J. M. SPRINGER 


A Strategic Field 

At the Annual Meeting of the Board 
of Foreign Missions, held in Delaware, 
Ohio, in November, 1925, Dr. Thomas 
Jesse Jones of the Phelps-Stokes 
Foundation, among other things empha- 
sized an item in his report that he had 
made at the conclusion of his survey 
four years previously of west, south and 
central Africa, namely, that the mineral 
fields in the Katanga Province of the 
Belgian Congo, of which Blisabethville 
is the capital, constitute one of the 
three outstanding, important and 
strategic mission fields in Africa. He 
pleaded for an adequate occupation of 
that field and development of the work. 


Mining 

The importance of the field increases 
yearly. With the enlargement of the 
industrial activities and the discovery of 
new and enlarged preserves of the prin- 
cipal minerals, the population both of 
Europeans and of natives, concentrated 
in the towns and mining camps of this 
mineral field, is steadily increasing. 

Copper is the principal mineral, and 
there are continual discoveries of new 
and very rich deposits of ore. The com- 
putation of the Union Miniere, the name 
of the developing mining company. made 
recently is that they have proved ores 
that will yield 40,000,000 tons of cop- 
per. 

What is considered as one of the rich- 
est mines in the country igs near the 


Rhodesian border, and has large quanti- 
ties of copper, silver, lead and zinc. It 
has been named the Prince Leopold. 


Railroads - 

The railroad, northwest from Bukama 
to Ilebo, has been pushed forward con- 
tinually during the year, and the rails 
are already laid for 150 miles. The 
permanent bridge across the Lualaba 
River (which is in the Upper Congo) is 
now under construction, and the first 
permanent span was put.in place in 
June, 1925. This line divides into al- 
most equal parts our interior area. 

The Benguella railroad, from Lobito 
Bay on the west coast, is now in opera- 
tion for 510 miles from the coast, and 
during the past year the financial ar- 
rangements were perfected for complet- 
ing this railroad into the mineral fields. 
A surveying party has been at work for 
some time on this section within the 
Belgian Congo, and the construction of 


the Angola section is steadily going for- 


ward. ; 


Moior Roads 


The last year or two has witnessed a 
great development of motor roads 
through the interior of the Katanga 
Province. One main purpose of this 
large extension of motor roads is to re- 
lease the natives from carrying loads to 
the interior—thus making them avail- 
ba on the mines and railroad construc- 
ion. 
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Concurrently with the initiation of 

motor transportation for all the interior, 
which went into operation in 1925, the 
recruiting agencies have increased their 
activities all through the interior, for 
the recruiting, as fully as possible, of 
all the available man power for work in 
these various form of industry. As in 
many cases the wives and children of 
the recruits are accompanying them to 
the industrial centers, where they will 
be fed and cared for by the employers of 
the men, it is seen at once that a vast 
social and industrial revolution is going 
on throughout all of the country. 
. The visit of Prince Leopold, the heir 
apparent of the Belgian throne, in 1925 
was an event that greatly stirred the 
entire country. In preparation for this 
visit there was a speeding up of public 
works, notable among which might be 
mentioned the completion of the large 
and most modernly equipped govern- 
ment school hospital at Elisabethville, 
which was named after the Prince. Also 
it meant the hurrying up of the con- 
struction of many of the roads through- 
out the entire province. The social 
events connected with the visit of the 
Prince would compare very favorably 
with similar events in European coun- 
tries. 

The development of the motor roads 
has a very direct interest to us as a mis- 
sion, inasmuch as we were able, in 1925, 
to visit our three stations in the central 
and western part of our field; Kanene 
near Kinda, Mujinga near Sandoa, and 
Kabongo, by motor car. 

In June, while the annual conference 
was in session at Kabongo, the first ox 
wagons reached there to take out 
produce for supplying the workers on 
the railroad construction, and in Novem- 
ber, a motor lorry reached Kabongo, 
thus marking the completion of motor 
roads to the last of our main stations. 

Since it is the policy of the govern- 
ment to bring villages adjacent to the 
main motor roads up on to those roads, 
it means that nearly half of our out- 
stations are accessible by motor road. 


Enlarging Plans 

All through the section, but notably 
at Elisabethville and Panda-Likasi, there 
has been an extensive building of com- 
mercial structures, as wel) as residences. 
There are many interesting events re- 
lated to government industry in the last 
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year or two, which indicate a distinct 
transition from one period in the de- 
velopment of the country to that of the 
succeeding period, namely, from the 
pioneering and experimental stage to 
one of enlargement of plans and opera- 
tions, and the standardizing and stabiliz- 
ing of procedure. 


Mission Work Progresses 

In the midst of these stirring indus- 
trial, commercial and governmental de- 
velopments and activities, our mission 
has gone forward steadily on all of the 
stations. Thousands of new “hearers” 
have been enrolled and assigned to 
classes; while many have been put to 
work to help reach other people. Hun- 
dreds have come into a clear Chris- 
tian experience. Some accepted Christ 
alone, some were under the guidance 
of friends or mission workers, and 
others came at altar services. Other 
hundreds have so matured in Christian 
experience and character, that they have 
commended themselves to the various 
leaders and stewards as worthy of bap- 
tism and reception into full member- 
ship. 


Elisabethville 

The EFlisabethville church had a pros- 
perous year. The room used for church 
services has long been inadequate to 
seat the congregations. This building 
was put up in 1917, and is on the gen- 
eral plan of a Y. M. C. A. hut, with four 
rooms on each side. It was intended 
mainly for social and school purposes, 
for which it is urgently needed. 

During the year a grant of a tract 
of land of four or more acres, directly 
opposite our present property used for 
the native work, was made by the gov- 
ernment. This new tract is in the neu- 
tral zone between the town for Euro- 
peans and the town for the natives. 

Funds are now sufficient for the erec- 
tion of a fairly large church at the end 
of one of the principal streets of the 
European town. The building will be 
visible from all parts of the native town, 
and from the railroad as it enters Elisa- 
bethville from the south. 

Sixteen leaders hold their classes on 
Tuesday night in various places in the 
native town, in the compounds for na- 
tives of the various industrial concerns, 
and in other outlying localities. In 
addition, there are other active workers 
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among the laity, both men and women, 
who are constantly bringing in new peo- 
ple to be enrolled as “hearers.” 

The officiary of the church is well 
organized. During the year, twelve 
stewards, as a group, have taken the re- 
sponsibility, under the leadership of the 
missionary, in passing on the individual 
merits of candidates for advancement 
from “hearers” to “catechumens,” and 
then from that class to be baptized and 
received into full membership. Before 
them also have come all cases of disci- 
pline. There has been a big turnover 
in the membership of this church, be- 
cause many members and probationers 


have moved to _ other industrial 
centers, notably to Likasi. Neverthe- 
less, the church has steadily grown 


through the year. 

There has also been a steady growth 
in local support. The church provides 
the support of three native teachers who 
are at work locally, and also supports 
as its foreign missionary one of the 
teachers formerly connected with this 
church who is now in Kabongo, some 
500 miles distant. The work of the Rev. 
R. S. Guptill, our missionary, has been 
on a high level of efficiency in caring 
for the spiritual needs of a church that 
is in a growing and constantly chang- 
ing congregation. He has given the full 
equivalent of one man’s full time to this 
work, and in carrying also the burdens 
of mission treasurer, he has worked far 
into the night, often living upon his 
reserve of vitality. 

The regular preaching services for 
Europeans have been conducted through- 
out the year, usually in English, but on 
many occasions in French, as there have 
been an increasing number of French 
Protestants in town. Monthly socials 
and other opportunities for fellowship 
have also been maintained for the Euro- 
peans. : 


Panda-Likasi 

There has been a greatly increased 
industrial and building activity, dur- 
ing the past year, at this point. The 
officers of the department of mines for 
the entire mineral belt have been moved 
to Panda, where large buildings were 
erected. An electrical smelting plant, 
with three furnaces, has been completed 
and put in operation for the production 
of cobalt. 

The problems for the flotation treat- 
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ment of the particular kinds of ore 
found in this mineral field have been 
mastered, and now a large flotation 
plant is being perfected for the treat- 
ing of all the tailings coming from the 
concentrating plant. But most notable 
of all, is the inauguration, during the 
year, of a new leaching plant for the 
treatment of low grade ores. This one 
plant will cost between $25,000,000 and 
$30,000,000, and will require a great 
amount of electrical power in its opera- 
tion. This power will be secured by har- 
nessing the waterfalls in the Lufira 
river, 48 miles to the east. 

The operations have resulted in bring- 
ing many European contractors, with 
thousands of natives, into Panda. As a 
rule, we find their compounds open for 
religious work and an excellent oppor- 
tunity of carrying on our work among 
the natives. In one of these contractor’s 
camps, a chapel-school was. built, the 
group requiring the full time of a native 
teacher. Just a few miles from Panda, 
the same company has established a 
large brickmaking plant, which em- 
ploys many more natives. 

The year has seen a great change in 
regard to the mission plant. Our resi- 
dence and club building, in Panda, was 
on land temporarily released to us by 
the mining company, but with the pro- 
gram of enlargement, the officers of the 
plant felt that they would require this 
land, and gave us notice accordingly. 
Later, they purchased the buildings at 
a reasonable figure. 

Early in the year we applied for a 
grant of nine acres between the town 
of Likasi and its suburb of Panda, and 
this grant has been issued to the mis- 
sion. It is centrally and strategically 
located. The application for it was very 
timely, as shortly after the application 
was made, the mining company asked 
for a reservation, for their use, of the 
land on that side of the railroad which 
would have included also this tract that 
we had applied for. The company’s re- 
quest was granted except for the plot 
granted to the mission. Buildings for 
the missionaries were erected there be- 
ginning in July, under the direction of 
and the personal labor of Mr. Guptill. 
Fortunately funds are in hand for a per- 
manent residence .and office for this 
station. 

In the town for natives, adjoining the 
town for Huropeans at Likasi, we bought 
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two lots centrally located for houses for 
our native teachers, on which a large 
house of burnt brick, with iron roof and 
cement floors, was erected. It will prove 
a center for social life in this native 
town. An entire block of the native 
town was also granted to us, through 
the government, for a church and other 
mission uses. The church building will 
be completed in 1926. 


Kabongo 

There is ample need for three married 
couples here, besides a doctor and 
woman for a girls’ school; but Mr. and 
Mrs. Hartzler and Mrs. Berry have had 
to carry on as best they could alone. 
As there is a constant call and a persis- 
tent need for teachers for out-schools, 
Mr. Hartzler has given, in previous 
years, his primary place in his work to 
the school. Last year, however, he saw 
the necessity of turning his time and 
attention more fully to the evangelistic 
and itinerating work. In 1925 he visited 
seventy villages, in twenty-five of which 
he was the first person to speak the 
Gospel message, even though there has 
been a great deal of itinerating done 
throughout the district through all of 
the years since 1917. There is a grati- 
fying growth in all forms of the work, 
both in school and in church, and in 
the outlying stations. 

Having recovered her eyesight in a 
large measure, Mrs. Berry returned from 
Cape Town and carried on the medical 
work, supervising the hospital and medi- 
cal boys that Dr. Berry, who died so 
suddenly a year ago, had trained and 
stationed in the ten or more dispen- 
saries. At the conference session, this 
work was:taken over by Dr. Morton. 

Mrs. Berry is also caring for twenty 
girls and women, the beginnings of a 
girls’ school, and on her departure for 
furlough, it fell to the married women 
on the station to carry this work on as 
best they could. 

At Kabongo, we had distinction of 
entertaining the mission conference in 
1925; and the Huropeans assembled at 
that time, totaling thirty with the little 
children, was the largest number of 
Europeans ever seen in this remote sec- 
tion. At that time, this was the only 
station of our mission that was not 
accessible by motor car, but it was not 
to retain that distinction very long. 
While the conference was in session, two 
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OX wagons arrived to take out native 
produce to feed the employees on the 
railroad construction to the south and 
west, and, in November following, a 
motor lorry engaged in the same occupa- 
tion arrived. 

Owing to the high prices offered by 
the merchants, the natives have sold 
themselves short of food, and so there 
is a state of near famine in the district. 
One result of this condition is that many 
of the young men have gone out to 
secure employment on the railroad con- 
struction and on the mines, and a num- 
ber of the girls and young women have 
likewise departed for the same places. 


Kanene 

A central training school of fairly 
high grade, for the preparation of evan- 
gelists, teachers and lay leaders, has 
been held as necessary in work from 
the beginning. Hach of the various sta- 
tions, from the time of their being estab- 
lished, has carried on more or less of 
the training work of all these groups, 
but in most cases it has necessarily been 
of an elementary nature. 

Throughout this entire area there is 
a persistent call for a better trained 
ministry. 

The site at Kanene, near the Kinda 
government post, was selected for the 
central training school, because of its 
central location within our area. Mr. 
Everett made a start in 1922 in prepara- 
tion for this institution, and in 1924, a 
building of sun-dried brick was put up 
under the direction of Mr. Guptill. Late 
in 1924, the Rev. R. S. Smyres and 
family arrived for the actual initiating 
of the institution, and they were joined, 
in July, 1925, by the Rev. R. L. Smalley 
and family. 

As the land was virgin forest, there 
was need to lay out the grounds, clear 
away the forest and put up buildings, 
and while these operations were going 
on, school was opened at the earliest 
possible moment. Pupils have been re- 
ceived from all of the other stations, 
including Elisabethville and Likasi. The 
number has grown to thirty, and the 
work is going steadily forward. 

Food is scarce throughout the coun- 
try, as the merchants here also have 
offered high prices for all native prod- 
uce. Mr. Smalley, however; is giving 
particular attention to developing fields 


.on which to grow food for the boarders. 
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The beginning of a herd of cattle for 
work and for milk has been made and 
the herd will be developed as rapidly as 
possible. 

At the first opportunity, we shall use 
some of the pupils who attend school in 
the forenoon, in conducting the schools 
in the nearby villages in the afternoon, 
and also many will be sent out on Sun- 
day for evangelistic work in nearby vil- 
lages. 

There is, however, a large district, too 
remote from this central station to be 
reached within a day’s travel, that 
awaits cultivation and development. 


Kapanga 

Our largest permit main station has 
developed into a beautiful and well ap- 
pointed center. With the new buildings 
put up in 1925, the work is fairly well 
housed and provided for, except a school 
building and some medical buildings 
still needed. The new buildings in- 
cluded a new dormitory for the girls, a 
baby fold, seven units for a new boys’ 
compound, and, most important of all, 
a new, large church that will seat over 
a thousand. These are all made of sun- 
dried brick and thatched with grass. 
The church building is ant-proofed with 
sheets of iron, and pillars inside and 
on the veranda are all made of burnt 
brick. The erection of this church was 
a large undertaking and fifteen, or more, 
masons were usually at work. Many of 
them were native preachers who came 
in to hurry forward the work. Hven the 
head men of the villages came with 
strings of people following, carrying 
thatching grass, and in many cases they 
refused payment as they considered this 
their contribution to the church. In the 
carpenter shop was a force of a dozen 
native carpenters making benches or 
forms for seating in the new church, 
which were all of creditable design and 
workmanship. 

This entire building program was car- 
ried forward under the direction of the 
Rev. John EH. Brastrup, missionary in 
charge. He showed great skill in organ- 
izing and developing every possible 
local resource. 

The health of the missionaries on this 
station has usually been good, but in the 
past year two cases of pernicious 
malaria developed, one the younger 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Pipef, and the 
other Miss Jensen. The furlough of Dr. - 
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Piper was due in the middle of 1925, 
and it was also found necessary for Miss 
Jensen to take-a mid-term holiday at 
Cape Town to recover her health. 

Miss Jensen has a girls’ school under 
her charge numbering forty boarders, 
and the school work includes the super- 
vision in gardening, the raising, card- 
ing and preparation of cotton, weaving, 
and other household industries. 

Dr. Piper has been carrying on a large 
medical and clinical practice, which was 
continued, after his departure, under 
the direction of Miss Jensen when on the 
station, and later by Mr. Brastrup, the 
main work being done by the assistants 
trained by Dr. Piper. 

On the occasion of the visit of the 
mission superintendent and the district 
superintendent, in July, 1924, a sub-dis- 
trict meeting was held which was an 
occasion of deep spiritual interest. It 
was found that a native ministry of 
fifteen fine young men had been de- 
veloped from the local town and im- 
mediate vicinity. These young men are 
standing loyally behind their work on 
very low and utterly inadequate pay, 
foregoing a raise in their wages which 
would mean the closing of some of the 
stations, and this in view of the fact 
that they could get three or four times 
their present stipend in addition to food, 
if they should go to the mines for work. 

Mwata Yamvo, the king, came to the 
dedicatory services of the church and 
expressed his high appreciation of the 
work of the mission. Although not a 
believer himself, he exhorts his people 
to work in the interest of the mission. 
He asked the missionaries for a number 
of teachers to be sent to the group of 
villages on the northern border of his 
empire. There are many other calls 
for teachers to which the mission is 
utterly unable to respond. 


Mujinga, Near Sandoa 


This station was opened, beginning 
the latter part of 1922, and has been 
entirely under the direction of the Rev. 
T. B. Brinton, one of our missionaries, 
who at the same time has taught school - 
and supervised the field work for the 
producing of food. Although elemen- 
tary in grade, the school has supplied 
a number of teachers for the work. Mr. 
Brinton has also directed a circuit and 
a district and has done some transla- 
tion work. 
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All phases of the work have gone for- 
ward steadily, but much remains un- 
done because of the limited force. Mr. 
Brinton has had some help in the shop 
work, and the industrial training of the 
boys from a special worker, Mr. Vassa- 
millet. 

Two years ago, some teachers were 
placed in the district of Kafakumba, 
which is 100 miles east of Sandoa, on 
the way to Kanene. Satisfactory re- 
sults have been realized in a number of 
these villages. The men in two of them, 
who were practically all polygamists, 
have put away their plural wives and 
nearly all turned to Christ. This meant 
that many people in advanced years 
were among the converts. Mr. Brinton 
could place forty more teachers, at once, 
if he had them available. 

There is scope for a main station here 
with a married couple in residence, and 
it is greatly to be hoped that the force 
of the mission will early be increased 
sufficiently to warrant opening a new 
station here. 

Motor roads have been made all 
through this district, in order to re 
lease the natives who formerly acted as 
porters for the white people resident in 
the district. It is the expectation that 
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during 1926, 4,000 workmen will be re- 
cruited from this district for the mines 
and railroad construction. In many 
cases, the wives and families of the men 
accompany them, and these new condi- 
tions are meaning a complete revolution 
of the entire native life of the country- 
side. There is all the more urgency 
for the mission to have a school in prac- 
tically every village, in order to reach 
the boys and girls while they are still 
young, and to lay a formative hand 
upon their lives before they are thrust 
out into the new commercial life that is 
rapidly developing throughout the entire 
province. 

When one considers the growth of the 
work, and the results, considering the 
limited missionary forces, there is every 
reason for gratification. But, when one 
turns from these comparatively small 
results and looks upon the fields now 
white unto the harvest, and listens to 
the many calls which are quite beyond 
the ability of the mission to answer, 
there is an overwhelming sense of the 
utter inadequacy of the present force to 
meet and overtake the great respon- 
sibilities involved in the complete evan- 
gelization and teaching of the people 
throughout the mission area. 


RHODESIA MISSION CONFERENCE 


REPORTED BY BISHOP JOHNSON 


The Field 

Rhodesia is British territory. Not 
only is it much easier for our mission- 
aries because they are able to speak the 
English language, but every encourage- 
ment is given to us in the carrying on 
of our work. We are not only per- 
mitted, but expected to teach English to 
the native people and this makes our 
school work easier. The government 
gives a grant for all successful educa- 
tional work. 

The field assigned to us in Rhodesia 
extends from the Portuguese border on 
the east (indeed we expected also to 
occupy Portuguese East Africa from the 
Beira-Mashonaland Railway to _ the 
Zambezi) to and including the Mrewa 
and Mtoko governmental districts on the 
west, and from the Zambezi River on the 
north to about 60 miles south of Umtali. 


Old Umtali District 


The Rev. J. R. Gates is superintend- 
ent of the Old Umtali district and he 
also cares for St. Andrew’s Church, min- 
istering to a steadily growing congrega- 
tion of Europeans in that little city. 
There are many circuits in and around 
Umtali and Old Umtali in which excel- 
lent work has been done by the native 
pastor-teachers under the supervision of 
missionaries. The district superintend- 
ent reports that on quarterly meeting 
occasion, the churches are always over- 
crowded and usually the pastor hag pre- 
pared a class for reception on probation, 
or full membership into the church. 

Our chief mission station in this area 
is Old Umtali, which is a monument to 
the missionary statesmanship of my be- 
loved predecessor, Bishop Joseph C. 
Hartzell, to whom the late Cecil Rhodes, 
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imperial statesman, gave the old town 
of Umtali, when it was discovered that 
it would be easier to put the new Umtali 
on a new site through which the rail- 
way would pass, rather than to bring 
the railway around or over the moun- 
tains to the Old Umtali. 

Old Umtali is the seat of our central 
training school which’ is now to be 
known as the Bishop Hartzell Memorial 
Training School. Here we are develop- 
ing a native leadership. From the more 
elementary schools in other mission sta- 
tions, and in the villages, pupils come 
as boarders in the central training 
school. We have been able to meet the 
requirements and to win the commenda- 
tion of the government education de- 
partment in our literary, industrial and 
agricultural work, and though slowly, 
we are having considerable success in 
teaching a group of men to go out and 
minister to their own people in all these 
departments. This is building up for 
the native a larger and fuller life. Our 
industrial and agricultural training is 
not merely theoretical. We are teach- 
ing the natives to develop their own 
powers with implements that they will 
be able to secure. It is becoming less 
common to find the native woman in 
Christian communities with a child on 
her back laboriously digging her garden 
with a hoe. Instead, her husband has 
learned to use a small plow. In one 
village on my last visit there were 110 
such plows owned by natives. 

The missionary to whom the develop- 
ment of this department is due is the 
Rev. G. A. Roberts, a graduate of the 
Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, who has spent several 
terms on the field, and has many times 
been commended by government officials 
and others for the part he has played 
in the improvement of tative conditions 
and life. 

The Rev. R. C. Gates, a trained edu- 
cator, is in charge of the literary work 
of the school. F. C. Mauger cares for 
the industrial or manual training de- 
partment. Mrs. Gates, Mrs. Mauger and 
Mrs. Roberts render a valuable assist- 
ance in the school. 

The school has become increasingly 
efficient and has produced all our native 

_ pastor-teachers. Some of these have 
not yet reached any high standard, but 
most of them are doing very effective 
work in the villages to which they are 
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assigned. Some of the pupils have done 
work ahead of the government require- 
ments in their standards, and all are 
anxious to learn. 

With the Hartzell Training School 
must be associated the Fairfield School 
under the direction of the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society. Girls and boys 
in the higher standards are under co- 
educational instruction. Both sexes are 
thus being trained to meet the respon- 
sibility of the larger life upon which 
the native people must enter. 

Miss Ellen Bjorklund conducts the dis- 
pensary at Old Umtali and has a class of 
native women whom she has trained 
largely in maternity work. This is prov- 
ing to be a great boon to the people, 
whose ignorance and superstition have 
been the cause of much suffering and 
loss of infant and maternal life under 
their old usages. Many of the native 
women from neighboring villages come 
to the maternity ward for confinement. 
Indeed, the little building available has 
been altogether insufficient to meet the 
demand. Another ward is under con- 
struction. 

The Rev. E. H. Greeley, our senior 
missionary in Rhodesia, a man who 
came to Africa with Bishop Taylor, first 
stopping in Liberia, is our leading mis- 
sionary authority on the native lan- 
guage, and he has been engaged for 
several years, in addition to assisting 
with the printing press, in the transla- 
tion and preparation for publication of 
many booklets. He is now translating 
The Pilgrim’s Progress. It will soon 
be ready for publication. We have now 
in the Chimanyika language primers, 
the New Testament, the Catechism, a 
hymn book and several small booklets. 
These publications are in great demand. 

The church at Old Umtali has long 
been. too small and a temporary build- 
ing has had to be erected to accommo- 
date the congregations. A new school 
building, which has been greatly needed 
for a long time, is now in course of erec- 
tion. 

Mutambara was formerly the head of 
a district, but when the district super- 
intendent left on furlough, Mutambara 
was made part of the Umtali district. 
Mutambara center is 50 miles south of 
Umtali in a well-peopled region, and at 
that point we have some of the best 
land in Rhodesia, which furnishes an 
excellent means of instruction in agri- 
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culture. The Rev. Erne Taylor is in 
charge of this work, for which his train- 
ing eminently fits him. Mrs. Taylor, an 
excellent teacher, is in charge of the 
school, in the conducting of which the 
women of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society cooperate. 


Mrewa 


The Rev. T. A. O’Farrell is. district 
superintendent of the Mrewa_ district, 
which includes all the northern section 
of our work. Mrewa is about 40 miles 
from the railway. A new church was 
dedicated last year at Mrewa in memory 
of the late Rev. H. N. Howard, who 
began the building several years ago. 
This is one of our few brick-building 
churches. This little church is to do 
service also as a school which is carried 
cn by Miss Pearl Mullikin with the help 
of Mrs. O’Farrell. The Rev. L. EH. Tull 
is pastor at Mrewa. 

A new work in the center of this 
northern region, which is the most popu- 
lous part of our Rhodesia territory, has 
been opened up at Nyadiri which gives 
the station its name from the very 
beginning. This station has met with 
increasing success. Many people come 
to hear the Word of God and many chil- 
dren seek education in the school. This 
is another center in which the mission- 
aries of the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society cooperate with the mission- 
aries of the Board of Foreign Missions 
in their educational program. 

Mr. R. F. Wagner, who proved his 
admirable ability for this kind of work 
at Mutambara, has begun the work of 
agricultural instruction at Nyadiri. 
Under his resourceful leadership the peo- 
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ple of the neighborhood have been in- 
spired with the desire to learn what 
we have to teach them. 

Nyadiri is now the center of our medi- 
cal work with Dr. Stanley Montgomery 
and his excellent wife in charge. We 
have here a new hospital building de- 
Signed largely by the late and greatly 
missed Dr. Samuel Gurney, who had 
opened up the way for the Gospel in 
this country twenty-two years ago, and 
who came to be held in the highest re- 
gard, not only by the natives to whom 
he ministered, but by government offi- 
cials and other Europeans, with whom 
he sustained the finest relationships. He 
was a missionary beloved. 

West from Nyadiri is Mtoko. The 
Rev. Wilfred Bourgaize has toiled cease- 
lessly not only in Mtoko itself, but in 
many surrounding villages. He is a 
real pioneer and has received many peo- 
ple into the preparatory membership of 
the church. 

The list of appointments of last con- 
ference shows the following number of 
appointments of native pastor-teachers 
on the several districts: Old Umtali, 49; 
Mrewa, 59; Mutambara, 65. 


On Furlough 


The Rey. and Mrs. M. J. Murphree and 
the Rey. and Mrs. H. I. James are now 
on furlough. The present appropria- 
tions do not admit of their return and 
even fail to provide for their continu- 
ance, but it is earnestly hoped that the 
church at home will so.come into the 
cousciousness of the burning desire of 
Jesus for the redemption of the whole 
world, that money will soon be available 
for these and other crying needs. 
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From THE Report By W. HE. TERRIL 


The ‘Cut’ 

While the work of the year has pre- 
sented many trying problems, there 
have also been some encouragements. 
One of the most serious results of the 
“Cut” was the release of Mr. and Mrs. 
N. J. Sorensen, missionaries who have 
been in this field since 1921. In the 
Finance Committee, there was earnest 
discussion as. to how the out-station and 
evangelistic work could be carried on. 

Three propositions presented them- 


selves: close some of the out-stations 
in order to have funds with which to 
carry on the work of others; cut the 
pay of all the pastor-teachers; ask our 
people to give more towards self-support. 
It was decided to present this matter 
to the quarterly conferences of all the 
circuits, and urge upon the church mem- 
bers to give enough, this year, to sup- 
port the out-station work two months, 
instead of one month, as they have been 
doing for the past three or four years. 
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This vital question was presented and 
discussed, and each circuit endorsed the 
proposal. They voted unanimously to 
shoulder the burden. This is a gradual 
fulfillment of a prophecy made some 
time ago by one of the native ministers: 
that the time will come when our native 
membership will be giving equally with 
the home church for the support of the 
local work. Great credit is due the mis- 
sionaries and native brethren for pre- 
paring the way by prayer to put across 
this proposal. Brother Terril adds, “I 
am very sure that God will turn the 
‘Cut’ into a blessing.” 

It is interesting to note that the 
Maxixi quarterly conference suggested 
that the time has come when the village, 
or circuit, should be responsible for pro- 
viding the house in which the pastor- 
teacher in charge can live. This pro- 
posal will be presented to the other quar- 
terly conferences. The natives pre- 
sented it as in harmony with Methodist 
polity. It will be taken up during the 
year in the different quarterly confer- 
ences, and is an evidence of the con- 
structive thinking of some of the native 
leaders. 


Circuits 

During the past year, five circuits 
have been entirely under the leadership 
of national pastors. In other circuits 
the missionary has had the active assist- 
ance of the national pastor. Mr. Terril 
reports that in all cases where the cir- 
cuit is under the leadership of a na- 
tional pastor the work has _ been 
strengthened and developed. In those 
circuits where the national has assisted 
the missionary, there has been marked 
progress also. In Kambini station, the 
national pastor has led a forward move- 
ment, well supported by students of the 
Bible training department and guided 
by the Kambini missionary. In this 
station and in Gikuki, revival fires have 
been kindled that have spread to the 
nearby villages. In one section of the 
conference, the government regulations 
continue seriously to embarrass the 
work. A government administrator has 
ruled that no mission can engage in 
work within a radius of about nine 
and one half miles (15 kilometers) of 
a Portuguese Roman Catholic Mission. 
Some of our nationals who have in- 
sisted that they have the right to preach 
the Gospel to their own people, have 
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been arrested and sentenced to six 
months’ forced labor. Children are com- 
pelled to attend the Catholic Mission 
day schools, and if they are known to 
attend the Methodist service on Sunday 
after they have been forced to attend 
mass, they are severely flogged. 

In one of the camps, no missionary 
work can be done but by the Portuguese 
Catholic Mission, and this order has 
been extended to include another large 
section where the Methodist work is 
most promising. Notwithstanding these 
difficulties, the district superintendent 
has found large and enthusiastic gather- 
ings of the nationals whenever he has 
conducted their services. They say that, 
though they are arrested for preaching 
the Gospel, they will continue to preach 
iti 

In the Transvaal, a spirit of independ- 
ence has come into the thinking of the 


Shangaan (tribe) members of our 
church. Our Transvaal constituency 
calls it a strike. It has seriously 


affected our work in the Transvaal and 
in four circuits of the Gaza area. In 
this area there are eleven independent 
Ethiopian movements carrying on work. 
This tribe has also won a few members 
of the Portuguese East Africa tribes to 
their way of thinking. They demand 
more pay for their pastor-teachers at 
home; a Shangaan ordained minister 
immediately; a Shangaan evangelist to 
have charge of the Shangaans only, in 
the Transvaal; permission for their pas- 
tor-teachers at home to visit the Trans- 
vaal as often as they wish, unless the 
mission will pay them enough to sup- 
port them properly. Earnest efforts are 
being made to adjust these matters. The 
situation calls for prayer, patience and 
a true Christian spirit. 


Educational Work 

Mr. Terril reports that in all the his- 
tory of this mission, he has never known 
the educational work so full of promise 
as it is to-day. Our missionaries, Mr. 
and Mrs. Keyes, Mr. and Mrs. Gillet, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Rea, have brought a rich 
equipment of Christian experience and 
study, both at home and in Portugal, for 
this most important part of our work. 
Hight picked men from as many circuits 
completed a course in the Bible training 
department of the central school. Three 
remained to take a further course in the 
newly organized normal department, 
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while five took appointments for out- 
station work at the last annual confer- 
ence. This is distinctly a new era for 
work in this field. The incoming class 
numbers’ fourteen. They are men 
chosen by the quarterly conferences of 
their respective circuits, and with their 
families, will live in Kambini for a 
period of three years. They are study- 
ing to equip themselves to do the work 
of pastor-teachers. Their wives are 
training to be leaders among the women 
and girls of their villages. The normal 
training department fills a great need, 
for, if the mission work is to be suc- 
cessful, there must be trained native 
teachers with government certificates. 


Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 

Whatever may have happened in other 
departments of the church work, there 
has been no slump in the income and 
work of the Woman’s Society. Evidence 
of this is seen as the new buildings 
go up at Gikuki. Miss Thomas combines 
among her various abilities that of 
teacher, preacher, nurse, architect and 
now supervisor of the $20,000 plant. An 
idea of what will be done when the new 
plant is occupied and the two new 
workers reach the field, is indicated by 
what has been accomplished under 
severe handicaps in the Hartzell school 
of over 100 pupils. 


Medical Work 

Our medical missionaries, Dr. and 
Mrs. Stauffacher, have returned from 
their furlough and re-established the 
activity of the medical work. © Dispen- 
sary and village work has been carried 
on by other missionaries during: their 
absence, and Mrs. Sorensen, who, with 
her husband, has been dropped because 
of the “Cut,” conducted a daily clinic. 
During the year she treated more than 
6,000 patients. Her withdrawal from 
the field is a serious loss to the work. 


Mission Press 

The press has had its first year in its 
new home in Johannesburg. Mr. Pers- 
son, our missionary in charge of this 
work, with the wisdom born of experi- 
ence, has met the new conditions well. 
The printing department continues ac- 
tive in the dissemination of the native 
literature. The needs are very great 
for an adequate Christian literature 
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among these people. If it were possible 
to sell, even the literature now avail- 
able, at about 50 per cent of the cost, 
a lasting benefit would result to the 
Kingdom. The people are ready to 
sacrifice the necessities of life in order 
to buy a book, but their living expenses 
require about all they earn, and after 
payment of government hut taxes there 
is nothing left with which to buy books. 

There are a number of small but valu- 
able books adapted to the needs of these 
people, and now translated into the ver- 
nacular by some of our own mission- 
aries, which should be put into the 
hands of the people. Funds are lacking 
with which to print them. It is esti- 
mated that about $200 would print an 
edition of 2,000 of each book. It can 
therefore be seen that with $1,000, five 
new books could be printed and widely 
circulated. Untold blessings would 
come to the people if this were possible. 


Buildings 

The house in Tavane is completed and 
the missionaries have moved in. There 
is a new dormitory in Kambini. New 
huts have been built for the fourteen 
families, selected by the fourteen cir- 
cuits, to spend three years in the Bible 
training department of the central 
school. Permission was given for the 
quarrying of stone and the making of 
brick for the new church at Kambini. 
It was one of the great needs of the 
field. In the Transvaal district, a new 
church and parsonage have been erected 
in the East Rand circuit. In the Viljoen 
section, a small chapel of frame and 
iron has been built, the cost of which 
was greatly reduced by generous con- 
tributions on the field. Material has 
been bought and money is in hand to 
make the necessary repairs on the Black 
Hill church, in the Witbank circuit. 


A Good Year 

The year has been one of temporal 
and spiritual prosperity, though because 
of the “Cut” not to the extent hoped 
for. A gain of 1,000 in total members is 
encouraging; the goal was set for twice 
that number. There is every encourage- 
ment, however, to press forward. The 
problems increase, especially with the 
awakening consciousness of the Africans 
that they are a people. We are con- 
vinced that Jesus Christ is the answer 
to their needs. 
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LIBERIA CONFERENCE 


ReporTED BY BisHorp M. W. Cuair 


Deepening the Interest 

The last general conference shifted 
the episcopal residence from Monrovia, 
Liberia, to Covington, Kentucky, linking 
the Liberia conference with four confer- 
ences in the home field. This change 
will tend to intensify the interest of 
Africa-in-America in Africa-beyond-the- 
sea. 

Liberia conference is our oldest mis- 
sionary field. The way was paved and 
foundation laid by Melville B. Cox, a 
man with a consuming passion for 
Christ, who reached Monrovia March 7, 
1832, and died the 21st of the follow- 
ing July, saying, “Though a thousand 
fall let_not Africa be given up.” 

Methodism is confronted with wonder- 
ful possibilities in this neglected far 
away field. The most promising sec- 
tions of the country have not been in- 
vaded by Christianity. At present our 
work is along the coast and for the most 
part among the Americo-Liberians. 

In the hinterland are hundreds of 
thousands of native, simple folk waiting 
the coming of the church and school. 
They are ready to be inducted into the 
kingdom of God. The pathetic plea of 
the chiefs is for their children to “Learn 
book and the God way.” 

Wissica, Garraway, Sasstown, Nana 
Kru, Sinoe River, and White Plains are 
strong stations doing an intensive work 
among the nationals, and are feeders to 
the College of West Africa, Stokes Bible 
School, Hartzell Academy, and Cape 
Palmas Seminary. Considering the 
meager support and equipment, our 
workers in these stations are doing con- 
siderable work. The thing that en- 
courages us is, they appreciate what we 
do. 


New Work in Ganta 

This year we are planting a new mis- 
sion work at Ganta, a ten days’ journey 
from Monrovia. Two years ago it was 
my privilege to go to this section. At 
the end of the ten days’ journey, by 
hammock and on foot, I found myself 
surrounded by thousands of as fine folk 
as found anywhere on earth. The man- 
ner in which they expressed their desire 
to find and know Christ was amazing. 


Our plan is to make this one, big, 
interior station doing educational and 
Christian work on a large scale. It is 
manned by Dr. and Mrs. George Harley 
and the Rev. and Mrs. Henry T. Miller. 
These consecrated, self-sacrificing men 
and women have gone to their difficult 
task truly in the Spirit of the Master. 
I planned their going and saw Dr. and 
Mrs. Harley off before I left Liberia in 
February, 1926. 

In Ganta is to be developed a mission 
work that will meet the needs of the 
people to be served, and be to them a 
mighty uplifting power for good. All 
we ask is a little time and adequate 
support, and through this mission we 
shall make a contribution to the Re- 
public of Liberia worth while. 

With the permission and sanction of 
the government we are the sole occu- 
pants for Christian and educational 
work in this and adjoining districts. 
The estimated population is 600,000. In 
the name of the Lord of Hosts we are 
setting up our banner. 


New Educational Program 

The new Board of Education recently 
appointed by the President of Liberia 
is working out an educational program 
for the Republic. Being supported and 
backed by the foreign missionary Boards 
of the Episcopal, Lutheran and Meth- 
odist Episcopal Churches; the Boston, 
New York and Washington Colonization 
Societies; the General Board of Educa- 
tion and the Phelps-Stokes Foundation; 
the future is promising. 

These organizations are represented on 
the field by Mr. J. L. Sibley, an educa- 
tional expert with experience. Mr. 
Sibley has thrown himself whole- 
heartedly into the work. Within a year 
he plans to submit a program for educa- 
tion that will mean the dawn of a new 
day for the Republic. 

We must prepare to meet the educa- 
tional needs and aspirations of the 
young, ambitious Liberian on the field, 
instead of shipping him off to Europe 
or America. The line up under Mr. 
Sibley will make this possible. 


Self-Support 
Liberia Conference is headed towards 
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self-support as never before. The 
amount of support for work among the 
Americo-Liberian element is being re- 
duced and transferred to work among 
the nationals. They are being urged 
to do something towards maintaining 
the work for their own uplift and en- 
lightenment. By so doing, value is 
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added to their developing and awaken- 
ing manhood. 

Methodism in Liberia is ministering 
to 7,000 members, and a constituency 
running into hundreds of thousands, 
with a working force and a response 
from the home field woefully inade- 
quate. 
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LATIN AMERICA 


Mexico.—Methodist Episcopal work was begun in Mexico in 1873, by 
Rey. William Butler, the founder of our work in India; his son, Rev. John 
W. Butler, was, until his death in March, 1918, the senior missionary of our 
staff in Mexico. 

PanamMa.—Our work in Panama was opened by Rev. J. C. Elkins in 
1905. This work was included in the North Andes Mission Conference until 
1916, when it was set apart by the General Conference as a separate mission. 
In 1921, by the authority of the General Conference of 1920, the work in 
Costa Rica and Panama was united in the Central America Mission Con- 
ference. 

Costa Rica.—In 1918, Rev. George A. Miller, superintendent of Pan- 
ama Mission, visited San Jose, the capital of Costa Rica, and placed Rev. 
Eduardo Zapata as pastor in charge. 

Sourn Amurica.—The Methodist Episcopal Missions in South America 
are in the republics of Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, Ecuador, Peru and Uruguay. 

ArGENTINA.—Rev. John Dempster arrived in Argentina in December, 
1836, and opened work in Buenos Aires. The work in this republic is 
included in the Eastern South America Conference. 

Bouiv1a.—In 1901 Bishop McCabe sent Rev. Carlos G. Beutelspacher as 
pastor to La Paz. The mission work in this republic is included in the 
Bolivia Mission Conference. 

CuiLe.—William Taylor began work in Chile in 1877. The work in 
this republic is included in the Chile Conference. 

Prru.—The work in Peru was opened in 1877 when Rey. William Taylor 
visited the principal cities on the west coast of South America. The work 
in this republic is included in the North Andes Mission Conference. 

Uruauay.—Work in Montevideo was opened in October, 1839, by the 
Rev. W. H. Norris. The work in this republic is included in the HBastern 
South America Conference. 

EpiscopaL ARrEAS.—Mexico City, Bishop G. A. Miller; Mexico Con- 
ference and Central America, Bolivia and North Andes Mission Conferences; 
Buenos Aires, Bishop W. F. Oldham; Chile and Eastern South America 
Conferences. 
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THE MEXICO CITY AREA 


BisHop Grorce A. MILLER 


Capable National Leaders 

The cutting of the missionary appro- 
priation for 1925 to a level ten per cent 
below the pre-Centenary resources and 
the reduction of missionary personnel 
have imposed heavy burdens on the men 
and women who have stood unfalter- 
ingly under the strain. How well they 
nearly done, the detailed reports will at- 
est. 

The experiences of the past year have 
demonstrated clearly that money is not 
the first essential, and that in the Mexico 
Area, there are national leaders cap- 
able of carrying the full responsibility 
of a now well developed work. We 
have learned that it is more blessed to 
give sacrificially than to receive abun- 
dantly and continually of the proceeds 
of foreign generosity. 


Fifty Years in Mexico 

The celebration of the completion of 
fifty years of work in Mexico has 
brought to light some significant data. 
In the first fifty years of Methodist Epis- 
copal missionary work in Latin America, 
we have five thousand more members 
(or 25 per cent) than we found in all 
China at the close of the first half cen- 
tury of work in that great land. In 
1924 the Mexico Area contributed $3.45 
per capita for self-support, as compared 
with $1.03 per capita in China, $1.41 in 
Africa, $4.15 in Japan and $.49 in the 
Philippines. All of this indicates the 
presence of a healthy and growing 
church in the midst of the nations. 


Inter-racial Friendliness 

We believe that it is to make a great 
difference whether the two civilizations 
and language groups that at present in- 
habit the Western Hemisphere are to 
live together in fellowship and mutual 
helpfulness, or to follow diverging paths. 
Any real “one hundred per cent Ameri- 
canism”’ must begin with ALL of the 
Americans, north and south. Some day 
we shall have a bi-lingual, all-American 
civilization to the very great benefit of 
America and of the world. The present 
work of the missionary has high value 
as an inter-racial interpretation. 


The trouble with Latin America is not 
the Latin American, popular prejudice 
to the contrary notwithstanding. There 
are two troubles: the militaristic, self- 
seeking political group and the Jesuit- 
ical moral foundations that have under- 
mined the social structure. The com- 
mon peoples of these lands have high 
capacity for advancement and have re- 
sponded well to the opportunities that 
we have been able to extend to them. 

In a half century of work in these 
southern republics we have faced intense 
and intelligent opposition and some 
persecution. -Hvery convert won and 
vantage gained has been at cost of toil 
and sacrifice. The common people have 
heard us gladly, but the hierarchy in- 
spired from Rome has left no stone un- 
turned to hinder our work. Our gen- 
eral policy is to ignore these hindrances, 
preach the gospel, teach the young, go 
ahead with our work and rejoice in our 
victories. 

Everywhere there is life and move- 
ment. Labor organization, feminism, 
prohibition, better public schools, land 
reforms, race enthusiasm, development 
projects, nationalism, and child welfare 
mark the tides of new life. There is 
slow but certain steadying of political 
procedure. Inter-racial friendliness is 
gaining ground every year. 


National Leadership 

Nationalism is strong in the Mexico 
Area. It is the glory of our church to 
have developed a strong indigenous 
leadership in Mexico and other coun- 
tries are following rapidly. In Peru the 
nationals are coming to the front. In 
Panama we have several effective men 
now at work and in training. In 
Mexico our evangelistic missionary staff 
is reduced to one man. In the entire 
area, there is not a single North Ameri- 
can pastor, all churches are manned by 
Latin Americans. 

Latin American representatives of 
Rome constantly proclaim that Prot- 
estantism is ill-adapted to Latin peoples, 
but the high success of our small begin- 
nings furnishes conclusive proof of the 
adaptability of our system and the uni- 
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versality of our Gospel. In this situa- 
tion, every increase of international fel- 
lowship and every improvement in 
public education indirectly help our 
cause. 


Cooperation 

Methodism is practicing her full-share 
of interdenominational cooperation in 
all this field. Generally speaking, co- 
operation is working well, where it is 
worked. The exceptions are in the cases 
of those denominations that refuse to 
enter into cooperative agreements and 
“follow the Spirit,’ sometimes into other 
camps to the distress of the work. 

One of the significant results of co- 
operation in Mexico is the appearance 
among the Mexican leaders of various 
churches of a strong movement toward 
the attainment of one evangelical church 
for all Mexico. This ideal may be some 
distance in the future, but the present 
results of the movement are a close fel- 
lowship and harmony among the 
churches represented. In every forward 
movement within this area, our own na- 
tional Methodist leaders are taking an 
active part. 


Our Main Objective 

We need to define a little more clearly 
our own main objective as a Christian 
Missionary Movement in these lands. 
We began half a century ago and have 
tried faithfully to enter every open door. 
While we have not gone astray, we have 
developed=a series of none too closely 
related coordination of funds and forces. 
We have interpreted very broadly the 
great commission, sometimes beginning 
with institutions in the hope that 
churches would grow out of them. This 
hope has not always been realized. We 
are agreed that the first and greatest 
need of mankind is the need of redemp- 
tion, and that every institution and 
activity should in some way bring men 
to a knowledge of our glorious Re- 
deemer. Under the stringent conditions 
caused by the “cut,” we have been com- 
pelled to close some of our schools and 
limit the work of others. There are 
vast areas of population as yet wholly 
untouched, and we are torn betwixt two 
desires, to improve and intensify the 
work we now have, and to extend the 
cause to the regions yet beyond. Prob- 
ably we will continue to do as much as 
we have done, await prayerfully the 
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opening of new opportunities and enter 
them as best we may. 


Opportunities 

Peru—There are several local oppor- 
tunities of unusual promise within the 
limits of the Mexico Area. Peru is a 
vast empire in the making, and has 
already yielded large returns for our in- 
vestment of service. The outstanding 
need of Peru is that of a well equipped 
and: efficient training school for the 
preparation of a native ministry. Such 
a school should become a focus of good 
works and nation-wide evangelism. 

Panama—This country presents one 
of the most unique opportunities of the 
entire mission world. Situated where 
the continents and oceans meet, Panama 
city is the “turn-stile of the nations.” 
Thousands from everywhere pass and re- 
pass this highway. We await some 
Christian steward with vision and 
means to set up here an institution that 
will reach many from both Americas 
with a varied ministry of service and 
evangelism. 

Costa Rica—This gem of the Central 
Americas offers an unusual field for in- 
tensive educational and evangelistic 
work. We now have a good beginning 
and look for large results in the future. 

Mexico—Here we have a mature and 
well organized Christian movement that 
is registering large results in all realms 
of human interest and activity. Our 
outstanding opportunity just now is that 
of building and equipping the Union 
Theological School for the preparation 
of future leadership, not alone of Mexico, 
but of the regions of the south. 


Mexico Missionary Society 


Strikingly significant is the spontane- 
ous and indigenous missionary move- 
ment that is appearing among the 
churches of Mexico. Once more the 
Apostolic impulse is registering in the 
organization of native missionary socie- 
ties, manned, managed and financed 
from national resources. Mexico has 
the honor of having sent a national mis- 
sionary to Central America six years 
ago, and has this year sent a second 
worker to reinforce the churches in that 
field. The Mexican Methodist Mission- 
ary Society was organized at the annual 
conference of February, 1925, and a 
fund of twelve thousand pesos was 
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raised to maintain the work that had 
been crippled by the “cut” and to aid 
in the opening of new stations. The 
first act of the society was to send aid 
to the church in San Jose, Costa Rica. 


The Greatest Need 


The greatest need of this work is the 
need of us all. We have attained some- 
thing of results, doing many things here 
and there with earnest toil. Some har- 
vests have come from our sowing. But 
this great field awaits a fresh experi- 
ence of that spontaneous, divine outpour- 
ing of Life that lifts the tides of power 
and floats our work and our lives out- 
ward toward deeper purposes and wider 
horizons. These lands suffer most of all 
for need of moral power, unselfish serv- 
ice motives and spiritual life. Who is to 
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minister the supply except those to 
whom much has been given! 


Steady Growth 

Possibly there may not be a mass 
movement in the Mexico Area for years 
to come. There is now steady growth, 
increased maturity of understanding of 
the message we bear and much sacri- 
ficial service. There are reasons for 
believing that our church in Mexico may 
be among the first to attain that self- 
support, self-extension in missionary 
activity and self-administration toward 
which we are moving. With the con- 
tinued prayers and financial help of the 
home churches we expect to take our 
place among the churches of the na- 
tions and do our share of making Christ 
known to all mankind. 


MEXICO CONFERENCE 


CoMPILED ny R. A. CARHART 


Our Methodist Territory 

By agreement in 1919 with various 
other missionary agencies, the work of 
our church is confined to the states of 
Guanajuato, Queretaro, Hidalgo, 
Tlaxcala, Puebla, parts of the states of 
Mexico and Morelos, and the Federal 
district, which last is considered open 
territory, and where other Boards also 
have work. These states, taken to- 
gether, form a compact area in the cen- 
tral tableland of the Republic, extending 
from northwest of the City of Mexico 
to the northeast, and then to the south- 
east, with the Capital City very nearly 
in the angle thus formed. For several 
vears the work was divided into five dis- 
tricts, but at the annual conference in 
January, 1925, these were reduced to 
three, largely as a measure of economy, 
because of the severe reduction in the 
appropriation which took effect at that 
time. 

The Central district now consists of 
what were formerly the Central and the 
Mexico districts, and includes the work 
in the Federal district and in the states 
of Mexico and of Morelos. 

The Northern district is what were 
formerly the Northern and the Hastern 
districts, and includes all our work in 
the first three states named above. It 
is an extensive territory, part of it very 
difficult because of the still strongly 


fanatical character of many of the peo- 
ple, and part of it much more open in 
this respect, but in country that is very 
mountainous and difficult of access, and 
where the people in many places do not 
speak Spanish. 

The Puebla district was the largest of 
the districts before, and no change was 
made in it. It is perhaps the largest 
and one of the best organized districts 
in Methodist Latin America, and has in 
it more than one hundred preaching 
places. 


Central District 

Large Circuits—This district, as at 
present constituted, comprises eighteen 
circuits and fifty congregations. Of the 
twenty-one pastors, thirteen are members 
or probationers of the annual confer- 
ence, the others being local preachers. 
The largest circuits are Jojutla, Cuautla 
and Ozumba, with ten, nine, and eight 
congregations respectively. All three 
have local preachers as pastors, some of 
them with little preparation, and yet 
they are the most fruitful part of our 
field. Bishop Miller and the district 
superintendent, the Rev. V. D. Baez, 
visited the three in evangelistic work. 
The meetings were largely attended, and 
there were thirty-six conversions in 
Cuautla and forty-two in Jojutla, with 
an almost equal number of. baptisms in 
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each place. There were those among 
the people who had come twenty, thirty, 
or forty miles, some on foot, and others 
on horses, over very difficult roads. 

Jojutla—As a result of the awaken- 
ing in Jojutla, the pastor has had very 
urgent calls to open work in new places, 
and three of the congregations on the 
circuit are new, one organized as late 
as December, and consisting of some 
forty-five persons. After the inaugura- 
tion of this work those interested 
brought out and destroyed and burned 
all the idols and images they had in 
their homes. 

Several times this pastor has been in 
imminent danger of losing his life, but 
‘has been providentially protected. In 
one town, the sacristan of the Catholic 
church went out very early one morning 
to wait for him in the way, but he, that 
morning, was up still earlier, and had 
passed the place half an hour before. 
The sacristan, intent on his purpose, at- 
tended the meetings to learn when he 
would be leaving the place, and again 
lay in wait for him. But behold, that 
time he left by another road! 

Workers are greatly needed in this 
state of Morelos, where these points are 
located. The harvest is ready. 

Gante Street—In this church in Mex- 
ico City, which is in our general head- 
quarters building, a series of evangel- 
istic meetings, under the direction of the 
pastor, resulted in many conversions, 
and eighty-nine new members were re- 
ceived into preparatory membership. 
One elderly Catholic lady was invited 
by a friend, and was converted. On re- 
turning home she proceeded to break 
up and burn all the images and pictures 
she had previously worshiped, to the 
great astonishment of her family and 
neighbors, who thought her demented. 
She is now working actively for their 
conversion. A young man was expelled 
from his home, and found asylum for a 
time in the home of the pastor, until he 
could find modest employment, and so 
eare for himself. 

Tacubaya—One of the difficulties here 
has been the lack of a suitable build- 
ing. But in December there came an 
opportunity to buy a property which was 
being sold for taxes, and which will pro- 
vide room for a chapel and for a resi- 
dence for the pastor. Part of the money 
needed had already been raised, and the 
balance was. borrowed. Now will come 
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the struggle to replace this and to pro- 
vide for the necessary remodeling. But 
with this acquisition what was a promis- 
ing future becomes even more so. Very 
efficient help has been given here, as in 
other points in this and other districts, 
by Miss Harriet L. Ayres, an evangel- 
istic missionary of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society. 

Revival—A revival campaign in the 
fall was quite general throughout the 
district, with very excellent results in 
other points than those mentioned; and 
another such campaign is planned for 
the early part of the new year. Also 
there have been many other items of 
interest that should be included in a 
more extensive report. In general the 
work is going forward well; and the 
superintendent responds heartily to the 
sentiment quoted by Bishop Miller, ‘“‘The 
best of all is, God is with us.” 


Northern District 

Guanajuato—This church is one of 
the oldest in our work in Mexico, Dr. 
William Butler, the founder of the mis- 
sion, and the Rev. S. P. Craver, one of 
his earliest colaborers, having arrived to 
start work there on February 9, 1876. 
Plans are well developed for celebrating 
the golden anniversary of this occasion 
on February 9, 1926, at which time it is 
hoped that Dr. R. E. Diffendorfer and 
others from the north may be present. 
This church has been self-supporting for 
many years, due in large part to the 
activity in this direction of Dr. L. B. 
Salmans, who is an untiring advocate 
of the principles of Christian steward-.- 
ship. The presence of the Good Samari- 
tan Hospital, under the direction of Dr. 
Salmans, and of boys’ and girls’ schools, 
the latter belonging to the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society, have also 
helped much. Since the revolution, the 
membership has been much less than 
before because of the emigration of 
much of the population to other places. 

Other Circuits—Leon, Queretaro, and 
Tulancingo are all of them residences 
of Bishops of the Roman Catholic 
church, and are centers that have been 
marked by much fanaticism. Neverthe- 
less, the work is going forward in all of 
them, as in many of the smaller places 
which are naturally much under their 
influence, though frequently the head- 
way is slow. In Leon, the presence of 
Dr. Pablo del Rio, an American-trained 
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physician, who is a. member of our 
church, and who exerts a large influence 
in the city, has been a marked help. In 
Queretaro, the influence of the boys’ 
school referred to in a later paragraph 
has contributed much, and now the con- 
gregations often number seventy or 
more, even during the vacations, when 
the boys are all away. 

The church in Pachuca continues to 
be the leading one on the district. It is 
now entirely self-supporting, and is 
making plans to help substantially in 
the work of the Mexican Missionary So- 
ciety. 


Puebla District ' 
The superintendent, the Rev. J P 
Hauser, writes of a very full year. The 
district is large, extending from the low 
hot country in the south up into the 
mountains in the north, and comprises 
more than one hundred preaching places. 
The work involves many hard trips. 

An Experience—On one occasion, 
when traveling over hot sands and the 
hills and valleys in the south, with faith- 
ful ‘Brother Lawrence” Martinez as 
companion, a woman asked if they were 
collecting for “the saints.” Mr. Hauser 
says: “We could not understand her 
query until she explained that a foreign 
peddler was making the rounds of those 
isolated villages, selling cheap chromos 
of the saints at fifteen pesos each, on the 
peso a week plan. Her ‘saint’ was 
almost paid for, as she had already fin- 
ished seven weeks’ payments! She said 
that this man had sold 260 in one town, 
162 in another, and 52 in her own vil- 
lage. We made some mental calcula- 
tions, and found that this meant a gross 
income of over 8,000 pesos. Poor de- 
luded people!” 

Persecution—Troubles and per'secu- 
tions still have to be borne with on some 
occasions. Barly in the year, in the 
village of Tepeyahualco, two hundred 
people crowded a patio covered with 
canvas for a program that consisted of 
Sunday school, baptism of children and 
adults, receptions into preparatory and 
full membership, a wedding, the celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper, a sermon, and 
the local conference. The dinner was a 
community affair, 105 sitting at the 
tables. It was a blessed day. But when 
the friends in little groups started for 
their homes in the afternoon, one group 
was attacked by some young men of the 
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town who were intoxicated, and a hand 
to hand fight followed. Things looked 
serious for a time; but fortunately the 
chief man of the congregation had been 
mayor of the place several times, which 
fact had a wholesome effect on the 
asSailants. By a strange coincidence 
that same Sunday afternoon a young 
preacher on another part of the district, 
one hundred miles away, and a group 
of his members, on their way to a near- 
by town where services had been re- 
cently opened, were fired on by four 
men who laid in wait for them, but no 
one was hurt. Our little group gave 
chase, and disarmed two of the men, 
though all four escaped. They were 
later captured and-haled to court, but 
because of the intercession of those 
whom they had attacked, they were 
dismissed after a severe reprimand. 

The Other Side—But there is another 
side. The quaint village of Tochimi- 
zoleo heads a circuit of five churches, 
almost under the snows of Popocatepetl, 
and each of these churches has a definite 
project on hand—a new organ, a gaso- 
line lamp, a lot for a new church, and 
two building plans. “The Gospel here 
means real social service, for we see how 
its influences are felt all over the moun- 
tainside.’ The last of April the corner- 
stone was laid of a new church in Tea- 
calso. “Brother Crescencio Osorio came 
from his charge and told us that just 
twenty-five years before he had visited 
the town and was received with suspi- 
cion, but now, due to the faithful lives 
of two Methodist families, the opposi- 
tion has been broken down. We had 
some 150 people present at the cere- 
mony, and raised seventy-three pesos 
with which to continue the building. 
So far the members have done all the 
work themselves and provided the neces- 
sary money.” In the conference, follow- 
ing a most solemn hour of communion. 
at another point, “a local preacher from 
another town told how he had gathered 
some believers together and had held 
nightly meetings in his house from 
Christmas to late in March. We have 
since established regular services in 
that town.” 

Puebla—In the city of Puebla the 
year was one of intense activity. The 
new church proves its worth every day. 
On Mother’s Day the Sunday school 
reached an attendance of 709. The Ep- 
worth League maintains a night school 
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with over 100 pupils. There are active 
Mexican and American Ladies’ Aid So- 
cieties, a very successful children’s 
church, deaconess work, vested choir, 
and other features, all coordinated under 
the brilliant leadership of the evangel- 
istic pastor, the Rev. H. Velasco. Dur- 
ing the fall, special evangelistic meet- 
ings were held in union with the Bap- 
tists, under the leadership of Mr. A. B. 
DeRoos, which resulted in more than 
two hundred making a definite stand 
for Christ. 

Mrs. Miller—Mrs. George A. Miller, 
wife of Bishop Miller, in her capacity 
as secretary for woman’s work of the 
conference, visited several points on this 
district, as also on -each of the others, 
always giving most helpful service. One 
day’s trip was on burros to San Felipe 
Teotlalcingo, on the side of the volcano 
Ixtaccihuatl. “What fun it was to keep 
from falling off those ‘short and simple 
animals of the poor!’” The meetings 
were enthusiastic, and the women en- 
tered ,heartily into the plans suggested. 
They are ready for such leadership. 

Results—The year’s record shows an 
increase of 552 members and _ proba- 
tioners on the district over last year’s 
report, and an increase of 888 in the 
Sunday school pupils. This last was 
doubtless largely due to a special cam- 
paign, in which schools of about equal 
strength and opportunity were paired, 
and great rivalry existed in securing the 
largest attendance. 


Evangelistic Work 
Campaigns—References have been 
made to certain details in connection 
with this work. Perhaps a more definite 
effort has been made than before to have 
special campaigns in all the circuits of 
the conference, and in many of them the 
results have been of real value. The 
figures as reported show an increase of 
520 in the number of full members, and 
of 79 on the rolls of the preparatory 
members, but they by no means tell all 
the story. The Northern district shows 
a considerable decrease, due to certain 
special reasons. The pruning of the 
lists in some places, like Guanajuato, 
is a partial explanation. But in other 
places there have been emigrations of 
many of the people, including our mem- 
bers, because of local conditions, and in 
one locality whole towns and villages 
have been well nigh depopulated be- 
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cause of local political troubles. The 
other two districts show gains of more 
than one thousand in their total mem- 
bership. 


Miss Ayres’ Work 

Of special interest in this department 
is the work of Miss Harriet L. Ayres, of 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety, who has had many years of ex- 
perience as an evangelistic missionary, 
and who is now devoting her time as 
largely as possible to the villages and 
smaller places, where the opportunities 
for trained help and leadership are often 
so lacking. Miss Ayres’ major effort is 
to deepen the spiritual lives of those 
already in the church, and to train them 
for personal work, and a goodly number 
is always found who are eager and re- 
sponsive, and the resultS are always 
good. At the same time the effort to 
gain new recruits and to train them also 
is never overlooked. 


Mexican Methodist Institute, Puebla 

The President, Professor M. D. Smith, 
writes as follows: The past year has 
been exceptional in many ways. The 
school has been running to capacity in 
its boarding department, with 124 boys 
enrolled, while 140 day pupils bring the 
total enrollment up to 264. The pros- 
perity of the school has rendered it pos- 
sible to make some much needed repairs, 
in spite of the cut of more than a thou- 
sand dollars from the Board. Thirty-six 
pupils finished the primary course. five 
graduated from the commercial depart- 
ment, and five from the normal school. 
They are all splendid pupils. 

A strenuous campaign has begun to 
raise funds for a new gymnasium. A 
small amount from the sale of mission 
property is now available, and it is 
hoped to raise the balance of the $16,000 
(U. S.) needed, locally, so as to realize 
at once this much needed addition to 
the school equipment. 

A fine spirit has prevailed among 
teachers and pupils, making possible a 
notable advance in the spiritual atmos- 
phere of the school. In the evangelistic 
campaign during October, sixty boys 
made decisions in the Christian life, and 
twenty-two joined the church. More 
than one hundred of the boarding pupils 
are professing evangelical Christians, 
while thirty-eight plan to enter Chris- 
tian service. 
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The B. N. Velasco Institute, Queretaro 


The past year has been one of marked 
success, in spite of the reduction in the 
appropriation, which made it necessary 
to suppress the higher classes. The 
number of day pupils from the city of 
Queretaro has been the largest in the 
history of the school. Because of the 
sale during the year of the property 
which had served as an athletic field, 
another, which included a large swim- 
ming tank, was rented for a term of 
years, and the possession of this has put 
the school in the leading position among 
those in the city interested in field and 
water sports. Students and teachers 
have been invited to participate in vari- 
ous public programs. 

The state governor is a good friend, 
who has given the president of the insti- 
tute various special commissions in 
connection with the educational work in 
the state. The school is recognized by 
the authorities and others as the best 
educational institution in the state. The 
former fanatical opposition has yielded 
at least to such extent that the space 
available has been insufficient for the 
people, many of them new friends and 
sympathizers, who have attended the 
special programs given. And most im- 
portant of all has been the religious 
life among the boys, which has shown 
itself especially in the regular church, 
the Sunday school, and the Epworth 
League meetings, as also in their per- 
sonal life, a fact which has been very 
favorably noted in the homes from 
which they come. At the end of the 
year certain repairs were made in the 
property, and the outlook for the new 
year is most promising. 


The J. Villagran School, Pachuca 

Previously a day school, this has been 
a boarding school for only about five 
years. Its success has been most 
marked. During the past year the en- 
rollment reported was 264, and of the 
total expense of operation less than one- 
fourth was from mission funds. The 
day perhaps is not far distant when it 
can be entirely self-supporting. The 
director, Professor Antonio Carro, is of 
pure native stock, from the state of 
Tlaxcala, whose consecration and con- 
stancy have met every test. 


Day Schools 
One of the places where the cut in 
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appropriations made a year ago was 
especially felt was in the day schools, a 
number of which it was necessary to 
close. The people, however, are very 
reluctant to lose such schools, and in 
several of these cases extraordinary 
local efforts have been made to main- 
tain them. Larger amounts have been 
raised, at times with real sacrifice, and 
teachers have worked for less or for 
what could be obtained from the schools 
themselves. The school at Miraflores is 
a case in point. The annual report of 
the Board first reported this school in 
1875, with eight pupils, and here the 
first theological school in the mission 
was started a year or so later, after- 
wards transferred to Puebla, and now a 
part of the Union Theological Seminary. 

Miraflores was a place of importance 
in our work for many years, and the 
school was supported in part by its own 
income, in part by the mission, and in 
part by the large cotton mill around 
which the town was chiefly built. But 
due to revolution and other factors con- 
ditions have changed. The cotton mill 
has been closed, and the people have 
been greatly reduced in their possibili- 
ties, and even scattered to a large extent. 
Then came the reduced appropriation 
and the field Finance Committee found 
it necessary to withdraw its support. 
But the pastor, the Rev. A. M. Avila, 
could not see it so, and raised what he 
could by personal subscription; and with 
this and what the people could give and 
a small donation at the end of the year 
by the Mexican Missionary Society, two 
teachers were kept at work, where at 
times there had been three or four times 
that number. But these sources do not 
promise so much for the coming year, 
and unless the mission can give some 
help, it is probable that the school will 
have to be closed. 

In the Puebla district Dr. Hauser 
actually reports one day school more 
than a year ago, in spite of reduced 
funds. The Central district reports four 
dropped, but two new ones started. 


The Union Evangelical Seminary 

The Aim—The seminary labors under 
the handicap of a serious lack of prep- 
aration of its students in the home and 
the local church, and especially in the 
way of advanced school training. Most 
of the students come from homes with 
little opportunity for literary culture 
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and from churches of little organiza- 
tion, and have had at most a high school 
education. But the seminary strives to 
keep before their minds the splendid 
opportunities as well as the grave re- 
sponsibilities of the ministry in a time 
like the present, and so to send out true 
leaders, able to succeed in spite of their 
own limitations and the difficulties they 
will have to encounter. 

The Entering Class—This class num- 
bered only four at first, but two others 
entered later in the year. These two 
were from the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, having graduated in 
June from the Laurens Institute in Hl 
Paso, Texas, and were the first from the 
institute, and the first for several years 
from their church. They could not ar- 
range scholarships from the mission, 
but found means to support themselves, 
largely through the generosity of our 
e@wn mission. 

Registration—The registration for the 
year consisted of sixteen in the regular 
full courses, six lay-workers in the short 
course, and four deaconesses from the 
Bible training school who took courses 
in church history, two of them also tak- 
ing a class in Old Testament. Of the 
twenty-two men, six were from our mis- 
sion, four from the Presbyterian, six 
from the Presbyterian, South. and two 


each from the Methodist, South, the 
Disciples, and the Congregational 
churches. There were thus at least two 


from each of the supporting bodies ex- 
cept the Friends and the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. During the year 
all the students had some definite re- 
sponsibility in the churches in the 
vicinity, and this and their work during 
the long vacation of three months gave 
them continued and varied experience. 

The Fund—At the suggestion of the 
Committee on Cooperation in Latin 
America several of the Boards made 
pledges toward the payments for the 
new site for the seminary. With these, 
a special gift of one thousand dollars, 
made by Mr. George A. Plimpton, of 
the publishing firm of Ginn & Company, 
some smaller amounts, and- strict 
economy in the use of the regular appro- 
priation, the four payments for the year 
were made. Of the total of $21,280 
(U. S.), only $5,720 remain to be paid, in 
three installments due in January, April, 
and July, 1926. 

The Buildings—Mr. George B. Ham- 
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mond, of the Presbyterian Mission, who 
had several years of experience in a 
large architectural company before com- 
ing to the field, has very kindly made 
provisional plans for buildings. It is 
proposed to make three departments, the 
administrative in the center, consisting 
of chapel, class rooms, library, offices, 
and residence of the president; the 
dormitories and boarding department on 
the west; and apartments for married 
students and residences for professors 
on the east; the three to be connected 
by a covered passage, and to be capable 
of independent or simultaneous. exten- 
sion to the south under the same gen- 
eral plan. When the plans are com- 
pleted it is hoped that individuals or 
groups may be interested to become re- 
sponsible for the separate units. The 
comparatively few alumni present at the 
meeting of their association at the end 
of the school year, pledged more than 
one thousand pesos for starting a fund 
for these buildings, and hope that the 
association can meet the entire cost of 
one of the proposed units. The provi- 
sion of a new home for the seminary is 
urgent, both to utilize the new site and 
to avoid the present heavy outlay for 
rent, and also because the present quar- 
ters are no longer large enough for all 
its needs and will soon need extensive 
repairs which the owner will not make. 


Guanajuato Medical Work 

The work in the Good Samaritan Hos- 
pital and Dispensary in Guanajuato has 
gone on with good success during the 
year. Dispensary work has also been 
done in Silao, the railroad junction 
point for Guanajuato. The director, Dr. 
L. B. Salmans, was absent two months 
last winter having his eyes treated, so 
that the year represents only ten months 
of work. The number of patients 
treated was about the same as in the 
preceding year, when this shortened 
period is taken into consideration, and 
the money received from them was 
more, notwithstanding that the times 
have been financially harder than a year 
ago. The religious influence of the work 
is notable, and the influence on society 
in general is very great and most satis- 
factory. 


Latin American Hospital, Puebla 


This hospital has again had a suc- 
cessful year. Dr. J. W. Bingham, who 
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took charge after the death of Dr. C. E. 
Conwell, the founder, had to leave, and 
his place has been taken by Dr. Mea- 
dows. Dr. C. R. Illick has continued as 
- our physician on the staff, and has been 
supported by our mission. The Presby- 
terian mission has also cooperated with 
financial help. The statistics show that 
there were 344 in-patients, with a total 
of 5,160 patient days, and 2,275 out- 
patient treatments. The income derived 
from the patients was well beyond $20,- 
000 Mex. In the summer a week of 
special instruction was given for mis- 
sionaries in that part of Mexico, which 
was greatly appreciated by all who at- 
tended. 


Mexico City 

Dispensary work has again been 
opened in Mexico City, in connection 
with the Aztecas Social Center, with a 
Mexican woman doctor, and using the 
equipment already there. The begin- 
ning made has been very successful in- 
deed. All expenses have been met by 
the dispensary itself, no help having 
been given from mission funds. 


Union Publishing House 

Seven Years—The Union Publishing 
House was organized early in 1919, and 
so has now completed nearly seven years 
of existence. It -is supported by nine 
different Boards and Societies. The 
year just closed has involved some spe- 
cial difficulties. Because of problems of 
their own, some of the supporting bodies 
reduced their help, and in some cases 
this was not known until well into the 
year. The amount received from this 
source. was $3,437.50 less than the year 
before. The subsidies given, however, 
were all promptly paid. Business con- 
ditions in general -have been rather de- 
pressed, and this has had its effect. 
Still more serious have been labor 
troubles, which the printing business in 
Mexico City has felt very keenly, the 
labor unions having been successful in 
imposing certain very binding rules, 
and also in forcing up wages, which in 
our case amounted to an average for 
the workmen of about forty-one per cent. 
For a time it seemed that the only alter- 
native would be to close the printing 
department. Also the present laws in 
Mexico provide for three months pay as 
indemnity to discharged employees, and 
this meant a heavy expense with no cor- 
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responding return. However, adjust- 
ments were_finally worked out so that 
with a reduced personnel the shop has 
been kept open, and fortunately has had 
all the work this reduced force could 
do in addition to the regular official pub- 
lications. From the statements made 
it is clear that heavy unexpected ex- 
penses have had to be met. But these 
will not be repeated, and.the outlook for 
the coming year is relatively encourag- 
ing. 

The Printing Department—Because of 
these things, and because the publica- 
tion of “El Mundo Cristiano,” like many 
a religious weekly, involves consider- 
able monetary loss, the suggestion has 
been made more than once that the 
printing department be closed and the 
equipment sold. But this department 
has always shown a profit, which has 
helped to carry such losses, and this 
would be lost. Also, estimates by re- 
sponsible printing houses in the city 
indicate costs considerably above those 
in our own shop. It is also easily con- 
ceivable that hostile influences would 
soon force our printing out of other 
shops by threatening to take from them 
large contracts, and this would leave 
us without our publications. Even aside 
from this danger, to contract our print- 
ing outside would necessitate the 
Boards’ increasing their subsidies by the 
amount of the additional cost plus the 
amount of the profits to be lost, which 
would not then be a help in meeting 
deficits. 

Literature— Because of the _ condi- 
tions outlined, the literature published 
was somewhat less than the year before. 
But “El Mundo Cristiano” and the two 
Sunday school publications were issued 
regularly, with a total of over 6,000,000 
pages. An edition in Spanish of “How 
to Bring Men to Christ,’ and several 
tracts were published by the house. Two 
thousand copies in Spanish of explana- 
tory notes on the Sunday school lessons 
for 1926 were published for the Com- 
mittee on Cooperation in Latin America, 
and ninety-eight different tracts were 
printed for others. These and a num- 
ber of other magazines and papers bring 
the total literature printed up to more 
than 12,000,000 pages, in addition to the 
general run of commercial work from 
the street. 

Deficit—The book store again shows 
a deficit, though less by nearly half that 
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of 1924. The total deficit in all depart- 
ments for the year amounted to about 
$3,000 (U. S.), or about the amount of 
the reduction in the subsidies received 
as compared with those of the year 
previous. Hconomies have been planned 
in the budget for 1926 that it is expected 
will make this up, and it is hoped to 
avoid future deficits. 


Young People’s Work 

During the year the Epworth League 
and the Sunday school work have been 
especially under the direction of two of 
the recent and younger missionaries, 
the Rev. and Mrs. C. R. Wellman. Both 
are especially fitted by training and ex- 
perience for this work, and most excel- 
lent results are appearing. The 
Epworth League part of this work is 
supported by the Leaguers of the Pitts- 
burgh Conference, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Wellman spent three months of the past 
summer in this Conference and at some 
of the summer institutes. This support 
from the Pittsburgh Conference is given 
through the Epworth League Depart- 
ment of the Board of Education, and 
this Board, through its Sunday School 
Department, is also supporting their 
Sunday school work. The publication 
of a small monthly periodical is one 
item in their program. Under their 
direction an institute was held in Mexico 
City in January of this year, with a full 
enrollment, a very enthusiastic and suc- 
cessful series of classes in Methods and 
Bible Study and of evening conferences, 
and with very excellent spiritual re- 
sults. A notable feature was the regu- 
lar attendance of a number from other 
denominations. The good effects are 
sure to be seen in the Leagues and Sun- 
day schools, from which the delegates 
came. 


Mexican Missionary Society 
In 1923, the annual conference organ- 
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ized its own missionary society, and 
took up a subscription for its work. The 
first two years were years of beginning, 
the most important thing done being 
to help in establishing and maintain- 
ing a school at Rincon Victoria. But 
with the heavy cut in the Board’s appro- 
priation for 1925 a serious problem was 
presented. The conference, however, 
responded in fine shape, indicated some 
new rules for the guidance of the execu- 
tive committee of the society, took up 
a splendid subscription from the pastors 
and people present in public rallies and 
from pastors for their churches, pro- 
vided for the publication of a small 
monthly bulletin, voted as one of its 
first gifts one hundred American dollars 
toward the restoration of a church in 
the new mission in Costa Rica that had 
been destroyed by an earthquake, where 
one of its former members was in 
charge, and so started the year’s work. 
Not all that was subscribed has been 
paid in. But the year’s figures show 
an income of $3,781 Mex., with more to 
come in before the coming session of 
the annual conference. With a balance 
of $1,287 brought over from the previous 
year, something over $5,000 have been 
available. In four cases gifts have been 
made to churches toward the construc- 
tion or repair of properties, and in three 
other cases loans have been made for 
the same purposes, one being to help in 
purchasing a new property. Four pas- 
tors who have found themselves in spe- 
cial difficulties have been helped with 
gifts, and personal loans have been made 
in three other cases. Two day schools 
to which help could not be given from 
mission funds have been helped. The 
society has come to occupy a_ recog- 
nized place in the thought of the 
workers generally, and should increas- 
ingly be a definite force in the upbuild- 
ing of the work. It has justified its 
existence. 


CENTRAL AMERICA MISSION CONFERENCE 


ReEporTED BY R. E. MARSHALL 


General 


The past year in the Central America 
mission has been one of “holding the 
line” rather than making any outstand- 
ing advances. In common with all other 
fields we felt the cut in the appropria- 


tion by the Board, which made it neces- 
sary for us to economize along all lines. 
It is difficult, of course, to estimate the 
real results in any mission field if 
figures only are taken as an indication 
of what has been accomplished. 
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The Schools 


Our five schools averaged an attend- 
ance of 468 during 1924. This year we 
had only 389 in attendance. This is 
accounted for by the fact that the gov- 
ernment opened up new schools and 
courses. Free instruction makes its ap- 
peal to the parents and students and 
this is easily understood when it is re- 
membered that our tuition charges are 
necessary for the support of our mission 
schools. 

A distinct gain, however, has been 
made by putting a larger emphasis upon 
our religious work in these schools. The 
spirit of cooperation between the pas- 
tors of our churches and the directors 
of the schools has never been better and 
this inter-relationship of activities has 
brought about some very definite spir- 
itual results. 

At Alajuela, Costa Rica, our school 
made a very distinct advance, not in 
numbers but in the matter of winning 
government recognition. At the closing 
exercises of the school, the inspectors of 
public schools presented certificates to 
two graduates who had been examined 
and passed by the director of the govern- 


ment institution. Other students re- 
ceived certificates, having completed 
work in the various grades. The most 


interesting part of the closing program 
was the message of the inspector, who 
stated very clearly that “‘while the 
school is private because it pays its 
own teachers, at the same time it meets 
the requirements of the government and 
is therefore also a public school.” 
Supervision on the part of the govern- 
ment officials gives our school official 
recognition. This, indeed, is an indica- 
tion of the favor which our school has 
won in the minds of officials and friends 
in the town where formerly practically 
all were very much opposed to our work. 

In San Jose, Costa Rica, our Methodist 
school was established five years ago. 
Though not large in numbers its influ- 
ence in the capital city was clearly indi- 
cated on the day of its closing exercises 
when about 500 friends of the ten gradu- 
ates from the elementary grades as- 
sembled in the auditorium of the larg- 
est public school. These ten graduates 
will enter our secondary school which 
now numbers about 25. In addition to 
the regular school work, Boy Scout and 
Camp Fire Girl activities have been suc- 
cessfully carried on by our missionaries. 
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At the present time our school is' housed 
in a rented building and our lease ex- 
pires next year. We are very desirous 
of securing funds to erect an adequate 
school building which is our next pro- 
ject for Costa Rica. 

Our Panama schools have continued 
to exert a very wholesome influence 
upon the lives of our students. The 
commercial courses offered in both the 
David and Panama City institutes have 
attracted some of the finest students of 
these communities. A number of these 
students show hopeful indications of be- 
coming some of our best helpers in mis- 
sionary work. The constant emphasis 
placed upon our chapel exercises and 
Bible study classes in the Panama school 
has done much to place our faith and 
religious beliefs before these young peo- 
ple. 

One of the most interesting and useful 
features of our school program at David 
was the initiation of a “fly swatting con- 
test.” The boys and girls in the com- 
munity: declared war on “Mr. Fly” and 
more than 300,000 perished under the 
mighty arms of the warriors. One of 
the pharmacists of the town stated that 
approximately two billion germs were 
destroyed, according to his estimate. 
This was a part of the social service pro- 
gram and did much to stimulate inter- 
est in preventing disease in the com- 
munity. 

Our Guachapali school, formerly en- 
tirely West Indian (English-speaking), 
is now about 40 per cent Spanish-speak- 
ing so far as the students are concerned. 
The school is located in the heart of the 
poorest and noisiest section of the city 
and is entirely inadequate and unsatis- 
factory for school purposes. The soup 
kitchen still continues to feed a number 
of the hungry children connected with 
the school. 

It is difficult to estimate the real re- 
sults obtained through our schools, but 
we believe that they are serving to in- 
still lessons of honesty, cleanliness, 
studiousness, decency, and above all, 
religion in these impressionable lives of 
the boys and girls of the mission field. 
Only eternity will reveal the steady 
work carried on in the daily classes, for 
it is by means of “line upon line, pre- 
cept upon precept, here a little, and 
there a little’ that strong and good 
characters are built for the kingdom of 
the Lord. 
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The Churches 

In Panama City about a score of years 
ago our first Methodist church was 
established along-the sea-wall and has 
carried the name of “Sea Wall Meth: 
odist Church’ since that time. Al 
though changes have occurred and there 
has been opposition without and some- 
times within, the present status of Sea 
Wall Church compares very well indeed 
with our other churches in Latin 
America. We have two hundred mem- 
bers on the church roll and during the 
last year a thousand dollars was con- 
tributed towards self-support. 

In San Jose, Costa Rica, our church 
has been greatly improved by the in- 
stallation of glass windows and these, 
with the new tower, make the former 
hall a very pleasant place of worship. 
About seven hundred dollars was ex- 
pended on these improvements, prac- 
tically all of the funds being raised 
through the members and friends of the 
church. 

A new mission chapel has been opened 
in one of the developing sections of the 
city and this promises to become a very 
encouraging work in the near future. 
The Sunday school and preaching serv- 
ices have indicated a good interest on 
the part of the people of that section of 
the city. 

At Alajuela, the regular church and 
Sunday school services have continued 
through the year. The new Sunday 
schools have been organized in the 
houses of some of the interested folks 
and these bid fair to become centers of 
our work. 

Besides the three centers, in addition 
to the Sea Wall Church in Panama City, 
we were able to open up a new center in 
a small village about five miles out of 
the city. At Pueblo Nuevo we have a 
Sunday school and have received into 
preparatory membership, sixteen mem- 
bers as the result of six months’ work. 
The church at Guachapali has continued 
to develop and although we have but 
forty-six members and all of them poor 
people, they raised more than a hundred 
dollars for self-support. The pastor of 
this church is to be received as a mem- 
ber of our conference at its next ses- 
sion. He has been serving as a teacher 
in our school and acting as pastor at 
the same time and his interest in this 
work has led him definitely to decide 
to enter the ministry as a life work, 
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Forty-two new members were re- 
ceived into our churches during the 
year. This means a great deal when we 
consider the fact that it means much to 
sever connections with the old estab- 
lished church with which practically all 
the members of their families have been 
connected for generations. The days of 
persecution are not over and it still costs 
something to connect up with the Evan- 
gelical Church, and our standards are 
so much higher than those of the other 
church that people are sometimes un- 
willing to pay the price. 

Perhaps our most fruitful field is to 
be found in our Sunday schools which 
now number twelve, with an attendance 
of about six hundred every Sunday. 
These young folks furnish the good soil 
for the sowing of the Gospel-seed and we 
believe that some day they will bring 
forth much fruit in the Master’s Name. 


The Opportunity 

In the Central America mission field, 
which covers two Central American re- 
publics having a population of approxi- 
mately a million people. we have at the 
present time six ordained and seven un- 
ordained missionaries, nine of whom are 
giving full time to school work. There 
are Seven wives, three unordained native 
pastors, three visitadoras or Bible 
women, and fifteen native teachers in 
our schools, and these comprise our en- 
tire mission force at work among the 
people of these sister republics. This is 
indeed a small group facing a large task 
down here on the Isthmus of Panama 
where the races of men go by. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church has been 
definitely assigned to these countries by 
the Latin American Conference of 1916 
and we are responsible for the evangel- 
ization of the people who live beside the 
“Cross-roads of the World.” 

The great Panama Canal demonstrates 
the victory of engineering skill and per- 
severance and the American people can 
be rightly proud of the task well done. 
We believe that here is a splendid oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate the possibilities 
of our religion to the people all about us 
as well as those who pass by our doors. 
During the last twenty years the United 
States government has expended about 
five hundred million dollars on the con- 
struction and maintenance of the 
Panama Canal. During the same period 
of time our Methodist Church ‘has spent 
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approximately a quarter of a million 
dollars and maintained about twenty- 
five workers on the field. We have but 
scratched the surface of life and condi- 
tions here. If we are to make any ade- 
quate impression upon Central America 
and serve as channels of blessing down 
here in the place where the “lands are 
divided and the world united” we shall 
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need not only faith that removes moupn- 
tains but also workers who will “carry 
on” in the strength of the Lord backed 
up by the continued prayerful support 
of our folks at home. Panama and Costa 
Rica, as never before, are open for the 
Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ and we 
must move forward and possess the 
land in the Master’s Name. 


THE BUENOS AIRES AREA 


Bisuor W. F.. OLDHAM 


The Montevideo Congress 

The outstanding religious event of 
1925 in the missionary life of South 
America outdoes the older churches. of 
ary Congress that met in the beautiful 
city of Montevideo, Uruguay, in April, 
1925. This Congress drew together 
North Americans and representatives 
from all the South American Republics. 
It did much to establish two facts. 

The presence in this southern conti- 
nent of a virile Evangelical Church mov- 
ing more rapidly towards self-direction 
and self-determination than could have 
seemed possible a few years ago. And 
that in the Evangelical Church the tides 
of Christly devotion and missionary zeal 
run deep and strong. 

Second, that there is a considerable 
body of educated men, some in the fore- 
most lines of public service in the vari- 
ous republics, who sympathize deeply 
with the evangelicals, recognizing in 
them the passion for spiritual freedom 
from suffocating ritual and mere formal 
prescription, and not a little moved by 
the vivid religious experiences to which 
the evangelicals give open witness. 

These men have magnified their intel- 
lectual difficulties and are not specially 
to be approached with philosophical or 
scientific argument. But they are warm 
hearted and deeply feel the appeal of 
other warm hearts throbbing with the 
felt presence and love of God. Many of 
these professed agnostics are not far 
from the kingdom of God. And their 
utterances in the Congress revealed this. 

The constant profession of ardent per- 
sonal religious. experience, in which, per- 
haps, the young church of South 
America outdoes the older churches of 
Christendom, was accompanied by a 
new emphasis on the social and educa- 
tional programs of the Gospel. Never 
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has South America heard more illumi- 
nating discussion of the duty of Chris- 
tians in the betterment of the life that 
now is as well as preparation for the 
life to come. And the result is a deep- 
ened sense of obligation and privilege. 


Immigration 

The other outstanding fact about the 
work of the year is the large tide of 
immigration that has set in towards the 
better developed Republics of the South. 

The almost total closing of the United 
States has deflected the stream of immi- 
gration from North to South America 
and piarticularly in the Argentine a 
movement of immigration is now on 
that must profoundly affect the future. 
Particularly am I solicitous about the 
tide that begins to flow from Northern 
Europe, German, Scandinavian, and 
others. An intelligent and deeply inter- 
ested observer has been sent into the 
northern prairie lands where cotton 
growing has begun on a large scale and 
we design, if possible, to open work 
among these promising factors in the 
future life of this fast developing coun- 
try. These Protestant immigrants of 
to-day will either make the strong Hvan- 
gelical Church of to-morrow, or, neg- 
lected, they will gradually lapse into 
the prevailing religious callousness of 
the land touched with ritual forms on 
special occasions. 


The Effect of the “Cut” 

The serious reduction of our appro- 
priations is surely but steadily smother- 
ing many of our most promising enter- 
prises, particularly our schools and for- 
ward movements in evangelization. 
That we have not closed out several of 
our institutions is due to the great 
efforts put forth both for staff-reduction 
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and development of local resources. But 
do all we can, we are slowly facing the 
unavoidable necessity of closing down 
schools that have been fountains of life 
and health and of curtailing our evan- 
gelical penetration of lands that hold 
high promise of future influence and hu- 
man leadership of the first order. These 
young Republics abound in vigor and 
national aspiration. They hold in deep 
suspicion the ecclesiastical system that 
has tried to thwart them every step of 
their way to the larger freedom political, 
intellectual, spiritual. And yet the 
heart of the people cries out for God. 
Oh that Methodism with its splendid 
start in every republic we have entered, 
might not in any measure turn away: 
from her heaven-given duty and privi- 
lege! 

Help to win these young Republics for 
Christ and, in doing this, to a better 
mutual understanding of North and 
South and you will render the great- 
est service to humanity this day affords. 


Europe’s Interest 

How high the Europeans estimate the 
coming place of these South American 
Republics in world affairs may be seen 
in their diligent cultivation of sym- 
pathy and good will. The Crown Prince 
of Italy has been here, the Prince of 
Wales is here, as I write. The Crown 
Prince of Spain is said to be headed this 
way. The King of Belgium promises to 
come. If there be any other Princes of 
Royal people who have not been they 
are coming. What does it all mean? 
Kurope sees in a “Pan-American” the 
future center of gravity of the world’s 
civilization and hastens to secure 
friendship. 

Is it not the highest Christian states- 
manship to try to win for the King of 
kings these lands of to-morrow? 


Bolivia 

With deep regret, the Bishop of the 
South America Area has surrendered 
into the capable and kindly hands of 
the Bishop of the Mexico Area, the ad- 
ministrative care of the Bolivia and 
North Andes Mission Conferences. Medi- 
cal expert opinion positively forbids 
any more adventures in the heights of 
the Andes. Bishop Miller will epis- 
copally caré for these two most promis- 
ing missions. 

The Bolivian schools have continued 
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to serve that republic in ways that are 
felt and greatly appreciated. During 
the year the student body, particularly 
in La Paz, has been more thoroughly 
penetrated with the desire to serve the 
country by carrying the cleansing forces 
of the Gospel to individual hearts and 
into the public life. And the work 
among the Aymara Indians. gives 
promise of developing into a redeeming 
movement bringing new hope and life 
to this depressed and retarded people. 


Peru 

In Peru, the extraordinary success of 
the Anglo-American hospital served by 
Drs. MacCornack and Gordon and their 
splendid staff of nurses led by Mrs. Mac- 
Cornack has been a great asset to all 
the rest of the work. Peru is sorely 
tried over the Tacna-Arica situation 
and the mission there needs all the back: 
ing it can get. Bishop Miller will report 
these missions. 


Chile 


In Chile we have had the dedication 
of the beautiful First Church, Santiago, 
built largely by the gift from the late 
Mr. Hansberger of Columbus, Ohio, as 
a memorial to Mrs. Hansberger of the 
Broad Street Church. 

What large results many an Ameri- 
can Methodist could secure in all our 
Foreign Missions, by the gift of from 
$10,000 to $20,000 for memorial budd- 
ings which would bring large returns in 
spiritual dividends! 

This and the “Sweet Memorial Build- 
ing,’ which is fast rising from the 
ground, and will house a community 
hall, dispensary, good-will industry, and 
other forms of service, are the two fine 
buildings which will greatly strengthen 
the Methodism of the aspiring young 
Republic of Chile. 

Alongside of the “Sweet Memorial’ is 
a lot waiting for the building of the 
Second Methodist Church. 

There has been much revival move- 
ment in Chile and only for the cloud 
that hangs over the spirits of the whole 
missionary foree, lest some of the finely 
functioning schools may be forced to 
close, the Chile Mission may be reported 
as having had its very best year. 

The Chile farm has had a prosperous 
season and is justifying the expectations 
of those who, through difficult agricul- 
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tural years, have patiently carried on 
their work. One of the largest Meth- 
odist churches in Chile is now assem- 
bling on the farm. 


Argentina 


In Argentina the dedication of the 
fine church at Venado Tuerto and 
smaller buildings begun in Rosario and 
Arroyito mark the year. There has been 
steady progress in all lines. 

The Crandon Institute, the glorious 
girls’ school building of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society in Monte- 
video, is in full swing and is demon- 
strating that when initial investment is 


adapted, this beauty loving Latin Ameri- 


can people can immediately be won to 
a measure of support and cooperation 
such as any less attractive plants could 
not find in years. As a mere business 
proposition let the church at home learn 
that the cash returns from adequate 
investment in buildings, whether schools 
or churches, will be far larger in pro- 
portion than can be secured from more 
modest outfits. Nor is there any other 
mission field in the world that so 
quickly reaches towards larger self-sup- 
port when thus stimulated. 

The Ward School of Buenos Aires and 
the North American Academy of Monte- 
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video are both attracting favorable at- 
tention and give promise of a great 
future. Several cooperative movements 
are on foot, but their consummation 
will not be effected till early next 
year. 

A very notable piece of institutional 
work on modern lines, but stressing the 
spiritual accents of a personally redeem- 
ing gospel, is being worked out by the 
Gleason Institute in Rosario. 

Stronger efforts must be put forth to 
develop our own national teachers and 
a more thoroughly prepared pastorate. 
To secure these ends a new departure 
is being made in our Union Seminary 
and in the Woman’s School for Chris- 
tian Workers, and if this works out we 
may look to a still more assured future. 

Amongst the sorrows of the year have 
been the death of Mrs. Mary R. Mc- 
Laughlin, for so many years the beau- 
tiful helpmeet of Dr. McLaughlin the 
pastor beloved; and the long illness of 
Dr. Charles W. Drees who. for over half 
a century has served in Mexico, Porto 
Rico and South America with efficiency 
rising to distinction. As always the 
workmen drop out, their work moves 
on. Take it all in all South American 
Methodism thanks God for a difficult 
but prosperous year. 


CHILE CONFERENCE 


RrporteD BY Mrs. W. D. CAarHArT 


Workers 

The Methodist Episcopal Church has 
47 pastors and missionaries in evangeli- 
cal work; 93 missionaries and teachers 
in educational work; 4 engaged in medi- 
cal work; 9 secretaries and assistants. 
These may be classified as 101 national 
workers; 56 missionaries, of whom 44 
are in educational work; 5 are in evan- 
gelical work, 1 in medical work and 6 
in secretarial work. 

The annual conference budget is about 
584,391 pesos or figured at seven pesos to 
the dollar, $84,484. The amount appro- 
priated by the Board at home was $45,- 
670 for 1925. 


Institutions 

The conference has thirty-eight 
charges, with fifty-six named preaching 
places and about forty other places of 
worship; one farm; four colleges; one 


agricultural institute; four dispen- 
saries; three parochial schools; two 
homes for women university students; 
one social center and deaconess’ home; 
one book depository (in union with Pres- 
byterians); one . theological seminary 
(union with Presbyterians). 

The property of the conference is held 
in the name of the Andean Corporation, 
a local body made up of missionaries of 
the Board together with native pastors. 
There are 51 pieces of property, with 
an aggregate value of 4,800,000 pesos, 
or $686,000. 

One of the most encouraging features 
of the work in Chile is that of the Na- 
tional Missionary Society, an excellent 
institution of five years standing. This 
is made up of nationals, who are justly 
proud of their excellent showing. They 
set their financial goal at 14,000 pesos 
and nearly 18,000 were pledged. New 
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work is being opened by this live insti- 
tution. 


Secretaries 

The Rev. Hugh C. Stuntz, the Sunday 
school secretary, has greatly stimulated 
the growth of the Sunday schools; work 
among the Epworth Leagues under the 
direction of the Rey. S. P. Hauser has 
been most encouraging; the Rev. Paul 
Barnhart continues his effective tem- 
perance work; and C. A. Irle’s activity 
as architect has left a lasting monument 
throughout the land. - 


Cooperative Work 

Our church is cooperating with the 
Presbyterian Church in division of 
territory as well as in union work. The 
three union enterprises are the Evan- 
gelical Book Depository (El Sembra- 
dor); the church paper (El Heraldo 
Cristiano); and the Bible Seminary. 
Our representatives in the seminary are 
the Rev. G. F. Arms as president, and 
the Rev. Moises Torregrosa. 


The Anglo-Chilean Homes 

Under the direction of Miss Olive Hull 
and Miss Dorothy Morse is a home for 
university young women in Santiago. 
All of the rooms of the institution are 
occupied, there being 80 boarders. Mrs. 
Nina Ireland has charge of a similar 
institution in Concepcion with 40 
boarders. 


The Bunster Agricultural School 

Under the direction of Mr. EB. HE. Reed, 
Mr. D. S. Bullock, Mr. Philip Griffin, 
and their wives, this enterprise aims to 
cultivate the disfavored class of Chileans 
and to teach practical work and produc- 
tion at the same time. The school made 
the best showing at the produce exhibi- 
tion at Concepcion during 1924. The 
number of boys is limited to 25. Many 
applicants cannot be accommodated be- 
cause of lack of room. The farm does 
a prosperous business, there is a flour- 
ishing church, and a day school for 
the workmen’s children, 


Dispensaries 

“Hl Buen Samaritano” is the dispen- 
sary which has been running success- 
fully in Santiago for about five years. 
It affords an opportunity for poor peo- 
ple to have medical consultation and 
prescriptions at a very low price. The 
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Rev. Moises Torregrosa is president. 
Dr. Morales is in charge, and under- 
graduate doctors from the university 
give their services free. Most of the 
cost of maintaining the institution is 
provided by subscriptions raised locally. 

Four years ago a dispensary was 
opened in Concepcion to care for babies 
and to instruct mothers in sanitation 
and child care. An adequate building 
was constructed by funds raised by the 
local missionary club. Another dispen- 
sary has been opened in Los Angeles. 
Our church in Iquique maintains a hall 
in which a most successful dispensary 
work is done. The student girls assist 
in the work and supplies are provided 
by personal contributions. 


Epworth League Institute 

Five annual sessions of the Epworth 
League have been held in the grove of 
the Bunster Farm, where for five days 
each year the Chile young people and 
the missionaries enjoyed God’s out-of- 
doors and came to know profoundly 
God’s spirit. The Rev. S. P. Hauser, the 
efficient secretary of this work, is devot- 
ing full time to the League work in 
Argentina and Chile. 


Teachers’ Association 

This association of all English-speak- 
ing evangelical teachers in Chile was 
organized in 1918. During the past 
three years a bi-monthly News Letter 
has been sent out which gives exchange 
of ideas and inspiration. There are 
about seventy-five members. Annual 
meetings are held during the summer 
at the grove. Mr. D. S. Bullock is presi- 
dent. 


Bible Seminary 

At Santiago, under the direction of 
the Rev. G. F. Arms, excellent work is 
being done in the splendid new build- 
ing of this institution. 


The Four Schools 

The most flourishing part of Meth- 
odism’s work in Chile is to be found in 
the following four schools which now 
have a history of about 48 years. They 
were started by Bishop William Taylor 
and have been a most potent liberalizing 
power in the country. 

Santiago College—This school is 
under the direction of the Rev. A. F. 
Zimmerman, director, and Mrs. Mary 
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Swaney, directora, assisted by Mrs. 
Zimmerman, the Misses Lelia Sellars, 
Evelyn Gardner, Blanch Miller, Elva 
Becker, and 19 other teachers and in- 
structors. The Rev. J. S. Herrick and 
Mrs. Hazel Herrick have taken the place 
of Mr. and Mrs. Zimmerman, who are 
on furlough. The enrollment is over 
300. Special emphasis has been placed 
upon religious teaching and the finest 
spirit prevails. The school is well re- 
ceived in all parts of the country. 

Iquique English College—This insti- 
tution is under the direction of the Rev. 
W. O. Pflaum, assisted by Mr. Francis 
Kinch and Mrs. Kinch, Mr. Edward J. 
Lampertz, Misses Faye HE. Bruneau, 
Elizabeth D. Francis, Achsah Skinner, 
Helen F. Cutting and 11 other teachers. 
The enrollment in the boys’ and girls’ 
departments is about 400. The work of 
the Northern District centers about this 
institution. 
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Concepcion College—This school is 
under the direction of Mr. N. D. Ire- 
land, director, and Miss Ruth D. Beyer, 
directora, assisted by Mrs. Ireland, head 
of the music conservatory and Anglo- 
Chilean Home, Mrs. Laura Hollister, the 
Misses Hleanor Dukehart, Emma Bass, 
Ruth Keyes and Mary Floding as mis- 
sionaries, and 15 other teachers and 
instructors. The school enrollment is 
351. The religious element is prominent 
and the art and music departments are 
strong. 

Colegio Americanos Mr. We tA 
Shelly and Mrs. Shelly are in charge, 
assisted by the Rev. W. D. Carhart and 
Mrs. Carhart, Mr. Paul E. Hollister and 
Misses Jennie Mae Smith, Florence De 
Pew, aS missionaries, and 8 other in- 
structors, 6 of whom are products of the 
institution. Special attention is given 
to the training of religious leaders. 
They are greatly needed. 


EASTERN SOUTH AMERICA CONFERENCE 


REPORTED BY Dr. C. W. DrReExEs 


ARGENTINA AND URUGUAY 


Conference Session 

The Hastern South America Annual 
Conference convened on January 21st, 
and was in session until the 26th, under 
the presidency of Bishop William F. 
Oldham. The conference city was 
Cordoba, described by some under the 
. phrase: “The Argentine Rome.” It was 
the center of Rome’s activities and influ- 
ence during all the eariy period of 
Spanish settlement and growth in tem- 
perate South America and maintained 
its prestige during the earlier period 
of the republic, resisting all movements 
of modern progress in the development 
of national and social life. Methodism 
early directed its attention to this influ- 
ential center. Bishop Walden visited it 
in company with the superintendent of 
the mission in 1890 and effective work 
was prepared and inaugurated by Dr. 
William Tallon. The development of our 
work there has gone forward under the 
successive labors of Daniel Hall, Albert 
Tallon and the present pastor, the Rev. 
O. A. Gossweiler. 

The lay elements in the local church 
have been of a particularly efficient 
type, the work of the church having 


been largely self-supporting from the 
beginning and now entirely so. The 
new church in which the conference ses- 
sions were held is one of the monuments 
to the Centenary movement. It is mod- 
est in design, the auditorium having 
been opened to service within the previ- 
ous year. Public interest in our work 
responded encouragingly to the enter- 
prise. Conference sessions were well 
attended and the influence of the sery- 
ices was widely felt. 


How the ‘Cut’? Was Received 

In the conference converged the im- 
pressions made upon work and workers 
by the crisis of the serious “cut” of 40 
per cent in the appropriations from the 
Board for our work in general. The 
attitude of our people under the stress 
of this crisis and its response to the ap- 
peal of the Corresponding Secretaries 
and Bishop Oldham, became manifest in 
the conference, the people generally and 
the churches in their organized capacity 
accepting almost without exception the 
challenge of the appeal. Such excep- 
tions aS appear in the reports were in 
places where local conditions are such 
as to really justify the action taken. 

While in some places the response was 
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not all that could be desired, in others 
it passed beyond expectations, as in the 
case of the Montevideo Boys’ Academy. 
Here a decision to discontinue the insti- 
tution was met by an organized move- 
ment of the patrons of the school for 
the purpose of securing its continuance. 
In some other places the response to the 
emergency has been more liberal than 
could have been anticipated. The whole 
reaction to the situation created by the 
falling income of the Board of Foreign 
Missions seems likely to confirm the con- 
viction of our people as to the duty of 
self-support and the feeling of solidarity 
with the home church in the great enter- 
prise in which the church at home and 
in the foreign field is engaged. 


Montevideo Congress 

The Congress on Christian Work in 
South America under the auspices of 
the Committee on Cooperation in Latin 
America, convened in Montevideo, March 
27th, and adjourned on the 8th of April. 

No extended report is here appropriate 
or necessary, but testimony should be 
given to the profound influence exerted 
over the churches and the general com- 
munity by the assembly of over 200 dele- 
gates from North and South America for 
the study of the problems of world 
evangelization as they present them- 
selves in this portion of Latin America. 
Many problems were fairly stated and 
carefully studied during the Congress, 
and its findings as made available in the 
printed report, carry those problems to 
general consideration and careful deci- 
sion. 


The Retirement of Dr. Drees 

The annual conference received with 
sympathetic and appreciative interest 
the announcement of the retirement 
under the age limit of Dr. Charles W. 
Drees, who completed at the session of 
the conference in 1924 a period of 50 
years of uninterrupted service on the 
missionary staff. Hntering the service in 
Mexico with the first reinforcement of 
the missionary staff in that field, Dr. 
Drees wasi at the end of 13 years trans- 
ferred to South America where he suc- 
ceeded Dr. T. B. Wood in the superin- 
tendency. Arriving on the field in 
July, 1887, accompanied by Mrs. Drees, 
Dr. Drees has continued a member of 
the Eastern South America Mission with 
two interruptions in the way of detached 
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’ service. From 1900 to 1904, Dr. and 


Mrs. Drees were charged with the open- 
ing of Methodist work in the island of 
Porto Rico, and from October, 1912, to 
April, 1916, Dr. Drees was a member of 
the Committee of Translation for the 
Spanish New ‘Testament under the 
auspices of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society and the American Bible 
Society. With these two interruptions 
Dr. Drees has given 38 years of service 
to the work of Methodism in South 
America. 

It was with affectionate interest and 
a warm welcome that the annual con- 
ference received the announcement that 
Dr. and Mrs. Drees had determined to 
fix their residence, in retirement, in 
Buenos Aires, center of their services 
for so many years. 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES OF THE 
YEAR’S WORK 


District Conferences 

Reference has already been made to 
the problems growing out of the eco- 
nomic situation of the mission, conse- 
quent upon the reduced income from the 
home field. While this has given color 
in many respects to the course of the 
year’s work, it must be made plain that 
the characteristic and essential move- 
ments of the mission have been carried 
forward without interruption. Three of 
the five districts into which the confer- 
ence is divided have held district con- 
ferences and ministerial and workers’ 
assemblies for the purposes of promot- 
ing united understanding and the adop- 
tion of common methods for the 
prosecution of the work. These assem- 
blies in Buenos Aires, Venado Tuerto 
and Montevideo have been attended with 
great interest and profit. Peculiar inter- 
est attached to the Venado Tuerto Con- 
ference in view of the dedication of the 
large and handsome church erected 
in that city, largely through the devoted 
leadership of Mr. Miguel Andueza, who 
had consecrated of his wealth and of his 
personal devoted service to that enter- 
prise. The church stands on the prin- 
cipal square of the city and holds a com- 
manding position. 


Two Districts 

The districts of Bahia Blanca and 
Mendoza, though vast in extent and op- 
portunity, are up to the present time 
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limited in each case to five organized 
churches and, within the narrower 
limits of the work, under the guidance 
of the district superintendents respec- 
tively who devote successful effort to 
the development of these central sta- 
tions. Bahia Blanca in the extreme 
south of the province of Buenos Aires 
has become one of the most important 
sea ports for the exportation of cereals 
and other products, while Mendoza at 
the foot of the Andes mountains is a 
wealthy and! prosperous center of & 
great fruit industry. Both these dis- 
trict centers promise to become centers 
of widely extended evangelistic work. 


Death of Loyal Workers 

The records of the year would be in- 
complete without mention of the fact 
that since the annual conference there 
have disappeared from our staff two 
personalities, widely known and deeply 
loved, whose influence in the develop- 
ment of Methodism and in the circula- 
tion of the Word of God has been widely 
felt. 

Mrs. Marie R. MacLaughlin—She was 
the faithful and beloved wife and 
widow of Dr. William P. MacLaughlin, 
for many years pastor of the Mother 
Church of Methodism in Buenos Aires. 
She passed away on Wednesday, August 
19, 1925, eliciting very general expres- 
sions of sorrow and ‘of appreciation of 
a life of singular beauty and faithful 
service. A memorial service was very 
largely attended and was addressed by 
Bishop W. F. Oldham, who dwelt upon 
the beautiful simplicity and sincerity 
which had ever constituted the charm 
of Mrs. MacLaughlin’s personality. He 
recalled the unusual faithfulness and 
love which through the years had moved 
her to a life of fine usefulness and power 
for good. Coming with her husband to 
Buenos Aires in 18938 they rendered un- 
usual service to the end of life. 

The Rev. Francisco Jose Penzotti— 
He was a native of Italy; was brought 
to Montevideo, Uruguay, in early child- 
hood, and was converted under the 
preaching of Dr. J. F. Thomson in 1876. 
At once he consecrated himself as a 
witness to the Saviour who had done 
so much for him. As a Christian worker 
he served in the pastorate and was 
the helper and associate of the Rev. 
A. M. Milne, first agent of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society in South America. 
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Brother Penzotti succeeded his friend in 
the general agency. Uniting the work 
of evangelism with that of Bible cir- 
culation, he extended his activities 
throughout the entire continent of South 
and Central America, residing for many 
years in Peru and Guatemala. To his 
heroic attitude in defense of the Gospel 
was due the establishment of Methodist 
missions in Peru. The record of his 
wide travels, untiring labors, imprison- 
ment for eight months in Casas Matas, 
Callao, Peru, the many incidents involv- 
ing toil and danger of an exceptional 
character, made Brother Penzotti the 
loved and admired hero of evangelistic 
work. 

Since his retirement from active serv- 
ice, some four years ago, he has resided 
in Buenos Aires, with his life compan- 
ion, Mrs. Penzotti, and he has availed 
himself of such opportunities for serv- 
ice as have come to him from all the 
churches. He passed away not long 
after reaching his 74th birthday. His 
faithful testimony abides and will be 
the inspiration of much faithful service 
to the cause he loved. 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


The Ward School 

The Ward School and Commercial 
College in the city of Buenos Aires has 
just completed one of its most successful 
years, with an enrollment of nearly 300 
boys and a boarding department which 
taxed the capacity of the building. This 
school is very much before the eyes of 
the Argentine educational authorities, 
and one of the government inspectors 
informed the director, Mr. Aden, of the 
fact that the Minister of Education had 
declared Ward School to be one of the 
model educational institutions in the 
country. Much is being done in this 
school to acquaint Argentina with the 
Anglo-Saxon idea of combining sane 
and healthful athletic activities with the 
school work. There is great prejudice 
in this country among educational au- 
thorities against athletics, the fear being 
that these will prove a constant inter- 
ruption to academic work. Mr. Aden 
has been able this year to show that his 
best athletes are the best students. The 
religious influence of the Ward School 
is very effective. All the pupils take 
Bible study and a Sunday morning serv- 
ice followed by a Sunday school service 
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is held among the boarders. Among 
these there are to be found boys from 
influential families, three of the 
boarders being sons of national deputies. 
The presentation of the great truths of 
evangelical Christianity to these young 
men is bound to prove of incalculable 
value for the future. One of the larg- 
est classes in the history of the school 
was graduated this year and a very 
strong Alumni Association is beginning 
to flourish. 


Union Seminary 

The Union Seminary, in which we are 
cooperating with the Disciples, has been 
going through a transition period this 
year. With the opening of 1926 we 
shall establish this institution upon an 
entirely different basis. Responding to 
the demand for a higher type of native 
ministry we have raised the conditions 
for admission to our seminary, making 
it necessary for the candidates to have 
completed a course in the national 
schools which is equivalent to the high 
school course in the United States. In 
spite of this radical change, far from 
finding ourselves in the first year of the 
new course without students, we already 
have five applicants, who we are glad 
to say represent the most promising 
material that we have ever had in this 
school. 


Crandon Institute 


Crandon Institute, Montevideo, with 
its magnificent building, the finest edu- 
cational building in South America, 
with its model gymnasium, domestic 
science department and strong business 
course, besides the regular courses in 
Spanish and English, is one of the out- 
standing educational enterprises of the 
continent. The largest class in its his- 
tory has just been graduated and a local 
campaign among the friends and alumni 
of the institution recently brought in 
$20,000 U. S. gold, which amount was 
needed for carrying out improvements 
on the property. This campaign re- 
vealed in a surprising way the very 
large place which this school holds in 
the life of Montevideo. 


Training School for Women, Buenos 
Aires 

This school has just closed a most 

successful year, graduating the first 
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three trained workers since it was 
founded three or four years ago. We 
have too long neglected to realize the 
very effective work which women can 
accomplish on this field. Miss Gilli- 
land’s work as deaconess in Uruguay 
under the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society is revealing in a surprising way 
the wonderful field of activity which is 
extended in this direction. 


Colegio Norte Americano, Rosario 


This fine school for girls maintained 
by the Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety in the northern part of Argentina, 
continues to be the pride of every Argen- 
tine Methodist. Within its walls there 
is to be found perhaps the strongest reli- 
gious influence of any school in South 
America. Conversions among the girls 
have been frequent and several fine 
young women have been sent from this 
school to Crandon Institute and to the 
training school in Buenos Aires for 
special preparation in religious work. 


INSTITUTIONAL CHURCHES 


The Cerro, Montevideo 


Mr. and Mrs. Earl M. Smith have put 
their souls into their first year’s work 
in connection with this needy field in the 
outskirts of Montevideo. Besides the 
regular activities, such as the holding 
of six Sunday schools every Sunday, 
day schools and kindergarten during 
the week, with classes of girls, mothers, 
and Scout work for boys, Mr. Smith has 
been able to commence this year a form 
of ‘Goodwill Industries.” It is interest- 
ing to know that more than 50 per cent 
of the support of all these activities is 
raised locally. 


The Boca, Buenos Aires 


Important repairs have been made on 
the very old property in which this mis- 
sion in the dock district of Buenos Aires 
is carrying out its important work. The 
first deaconess trained in our Buenos 
Aires training school, and consecrated 
at the last conference session by Bishop 
Oldham, is doing such splendid work 
that we have received voluntary testi- 
monies about her from hospitals, leprosy 
settlements and other such institutions, 
which constitute a very fine tribute of 
the work being done by the first Meth- 
odist deaconess in South America. 
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Parochial Schools 


; The national system of public schools 
is growing so rapidly in strength and 
the attitude generally of Protestantism 
is so sympathetic toward the public 
school system of any country, that we 
have been slow to develop many paro- 
chial schools; but we have a few in 
localities where the state authorities 
were not able to meet satisfactorily the 
local needs. 

Our school in Venado Tuerto, has just 
published in our local church paper a 
most fervent testimonial spontaneously 
given by one of the national government 
inspectors. 

In Martinez, a suburb of Buenos Aires, 
our pastor, who has a natural bent to- 
ward educational work, is conducting 
a most creditable day school, which has 
been the means of helping the local 
church financially and of adding chil- 
dren to the Sunday school. 

In Villa Mercedes and Colonia Ale- 
jandra, points that are almost on the 
outskirts of civilization in Argentina, 
we have long standing and flourishing 
parochial schools. 

In one of the suburbs of Rosario there 
is another such school and we must not 
fail to mention Gleason Institute in 
Rosario, established by the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society, with its 
fine day school, night classes, clinic and 
trained nurse, all in one of the most 
congested and needy sections of Rosario. 

We could within 30 days triplicate 
these parochial schools if we had the 
funds to furnish them with the irredu- 
cible minimum of furniture, utensils 
and other supplies, and if we had pas- 
tors who had been trained to do educa- 
tional work. 


Publications and Press 

Our Book Room and Press in the city 
of Buenos Aires have been for over 25 
years entirely self-supporting, one of the 
few. such cases on the mission field. 
During the last two or three years we 
have not been able to find among our 
national pastors a man with the energy 
and enterprise of former administrators, 
and we are, therefore, driven to confess 
that these two institutions are passing 
through a serious crisis. They are con- 
ducting their business in the same place 
where they have been for a number of 
years, that is to say, the dark, damp. 
basement of one of our churches. Our 
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Book Room will probably move out very 
soon to a good thoroughfare and estab- 
lish itself as a Union Book Store with 
the support of several denominations. 
But our printing establishment we fear 
it will be very hard to save. 

At the suggestion of Bishop Oldham 
special attention has been given this 
year to the production of suitable reli- 
gious tracts for free distribution, and 
one of our most experienced national 
pastors, though in poor health and on 
the retired list, the Rev. Daniel Hall, 
has done excellent service-in this con- 
nection. 


Hymn Book With Music 


Our work in Argentina and Uruguay 
is over 60 years of age and it seems in- 
credible that as yet we do not have an 
edition of our Spanish Methodist Song 
Book with music. The matter is being 
strongly agitated and it is more than 
likely that at the coming annual con- 
ference session important steps will be 
taken to crystallize the sentiments that 
exist among all our workers on this 
important matter and to secure the 
means of carrying out this valuable but 
highly expensive project. 


Evangelical Orphanage 


The Methodist Orphanage and Model 
Farm in Mercedes have had a good year, 
though the Rev. McKinley Warren, the 
missionary in charge, has been home on 
furlough. His substitute has proved an 
able manager and the institution has 
proceeded along a smooth and happy 
course. Sixty boys fill the model build- 
ing with their laughter and noise. And 
the trees, bushes, poultry, pigs, cows, 
ducks and geese on the farm are ever 
on the increase, making their valuable 
contributions to the daily fare of the 
well-fed boys. Many of these boys come 
to us with inherited diseases that make 
their outlook on life one of despair, but 
generous hearted doctors and dentists 
have ably cooperated with the com- 
mittee, so that many of these boys will 
be saved physically as well as morally 
and spiritually. The committee has had 
a trained nurse in charge of the boys 
who were under treatment. Over $3,000 
(U. S.) have been spent on repairs on 
the building and a play shed to be 
used during the rainy season by the 
boys. 
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Property 

It seems almost incredible, in a year 
of great financial crisis, during which 
our income has been cut 40 per cent, to 
be able to report that we are commenc- 
ing to build in Martinez, a suburb of 
Buenos Aires, a chapel and parsonage 
costing $12,000 (U. S.), that we have 
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just finished a parsonage in Mendoza; 
that the Rosario Norte congregation has 
built its chapel; and that the Montevideo 
Central Spanish congregation has built 
a beautiful parsonage and model Sun- 
day school rgoms, costing $35,000 (U.5S.). 
In order to do this the people have sac- 
rificed greatly. 


NORTH ANDES MISSION CONFERENCE 


ReEporRTED By M. A. RADER 


The Death of Dr. F. F. Wolfe 

The outstanding event the past year 
in this mission was the death of Dr. 
Wolfe. The conference a year ago had 
begun its work with great expectation 
under the leadership of Dr. Wolfe. Only 
a few months before he had come to 
Lima from Mexico where he acquired a 
perfect knowledge of Spanish. All here 
looked upon him as God’s Moses who 
would do great things for Peru. He was 
dreaming new dreams, which when put 
into reality would mightily advance the 
work of the Kingdom in this land of the 
Incas. On a trip in the high Sierras to 
minister to the mountain people he con- 
tracted pneumonia and on January 12, 
after only one day’s illness, passed away. 
It was a severe blow to the mission, but 
the workers took up his plans and car- 
ried on for the year. His body is buried 
in the beautiful cemetery belonging to 
the British Crown at Bellavista near 
Lima. 


The Educational Situation 

The writer arrived in Lima on August 
25, 1925, and as soon as possible began 
to get acquainted with the work. The 
first Methodist work in Peru was at 
Callao, where we opened a school for 
English-speaking children. .No other 
kind of a school was allowed in those 
days. Since then there has been a 
gradual change in the student body until 
now practically all of our pupils are 
Peruvians. But the schools are all 
English. The primary under the direc- 
tion of Mr. C. R. Snell has had its best 
year. It is more than self-supporting. 
The high school is also an outstanding 
success directed by Mr. M. CG. Shurt- 
leff. The high school in Lima is for 
girls and has maintained its high stand- 
ards with a fine corps of American 
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teachers. We have a primary school at 
Victoria which was under the direction 
of Dr. Stanger. It enrolled 188 pupils 
this past year. The schools at Huan- 
cayo, Oroya, Chincha Alta have all had 
increases. The total increase in attend- 
ance was about 250, which is quite en- 
couraging. 

The school situation is, however, be- 
coming quite complicated. The govern- 
ment is quite progressive and is en- 
deavoring to establish schools as fast as 
possible for the common people. What 
the ultimate effect will be on our schools 
is uncertain. There is a very cordial re- 
gard in Peru for America and things 
American which is evident on all sides. 
It has been recently decided to put Eng- 
lish in all of the secondary government 
schools. This will create a demand for 
teachers of English and should open a 
door for many of our own graduates. 


The British-American Hospital 

We have a right to feel proud of the 
fine record that Dr. and Mrs. E. A. Mac- 
Cornack have made at the hospital. 
They came down here less than three 
years ago and found the hospital 
struggling for existence. They, with 
their splendid staff, have built up a 
great practice. The hospital has been 
enlarged and beautified. It is always 
filled to capacity. Dr. MacCornack has 
a reputation second to none in the Re- 
public. He is the President’s personal 
physician. He is setting new ethical 
standards in medical practice and hos- 
pital nursing. He is a surgeon of rare 
skill and the people flock to him from 
everywhere. This hospital is a joint 
affair between the British-American 
colonies and» the Methodist mission. 
The colonies furnish the building while 
we provide the staff. The mission has 
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been paying the salaries’ of Dr. Mac- 
Cornack and two nurses, which, includ- 
ing travel and furloughs, would be quite 
considerable of our budget this year. 
But Dr. MacCornack graciously offered 
to Bishop Miller to reduce the respon- 
sibility of the mission to $2,000. I do 
not know where that amount of money 
can be spent in Peru to better advan- 
tage in the interest of evangelical Chris- 
tianity than here. The hospital is help- 
ing to open the doors for us everywhere. 


The Churches 

It has been very difficult to do church 
work in Peru. Until only recently it 
was illegal to hold public services, much 
less build churches. There are a num- 
ber of halls in which we hold religious 
services, but only last year we built our 
first church, and it is the first of any 
evangelical faith. In Callao we have 
been worshiping in a hall for 35 years. 
The people there are eager for a church 
building, which they need badly. The 
worshipers there have raised the past 
year $1,000 and with other savings they 
have recently purchased a fine lot for 
$4,000 on which to build as soon as pos- 
sible the Wood Memorial Church. They 
plan to raise half of the cost of the 
church locally, which is a fine indica- 
tion of vital interest. Other points like 
Central Church, Lima, and Huancayo 
are laying aside money with which to 
get sites for churches. Everywhere peo- 
ple are saying, “You are only an asso- 
ciation. Where are your church build- 
ings?” Some of these days we hope to 
be able to point to more than one Hyvan- 
gelical Church building. 

Our great weakness here is in lack of 
a native ministry. We have only three 
elders and four unordained men besides 
the missionaries in this mission. That 
is a very poor showing. We cannot get 
very far in the conquest of Peru with 
that number of men. Everywhere the 
doors seem to be opening to evangelical 
truth. I have visited many towns of 
from 2,000 to 40,000 people in which 
the Gospel has not been and is not 
being preached. We cannot open work 
in them until we have an adequately 
trained native ministry. Among other 
interests we dare not neglect plans to 
train and develop a real ministry. To 
this end Mr. Brewster has been brought 
down to Lima to establish a seminary. 
There is every prospect of success. 
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Self-Support 

As a result of the “cut” last year, the 
local churches were asked to take a 
larger share of self-support than ever 
before. Many feared there would be 
suffering on the part of our native min- 
istry, but the people have responded 
nobly. The increase in self-support over 
last year was 35 per cent, and the in- 
crease in church membership was 21 
per cent. It is now the policy of the 
mission to expect the native ministry 
to attain self-support as rapidly as the 
situation may warrant in each case. 
This it seems to us as essential in 
building an indigenous church. 


The Personnel 

It is a matter of interest to note that 
Mr. Frank M. Stanger, one of our mis- 
sionaries here since 1920, won his Ph.D. 
at the great San Marcos University of 
Lima in November. His thesis in Span- 
ish was on “The Church and State in 
Independent Peru.” He is our first mis- 
sionary to have achieved such honors at 
the university. Dr. Stanger, with his 
family, leaves for the States on furlough 
in a day or two. 

Dr. and Mrs. MacCornack will also 
take a furlough in July, as will Miss 
Serena Johnson. Miss Gertrude Hanks, 
of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety, is already in the States. We were 
glad to welcome Miss Ruth Earle, Miss 
Elsie Read and Miss Herbst, who have 
recently joined the hospital staff. We 
are sorry to lose Mr. and Mrs. E. W. 
Bossing, who transferred to Panama. 
Miss Mead of Huancayo was brought 
down to help in the hospital to give 
Miss Goddard a much needed rest. The 
mission also welcomes Miss Minnie A. 
Clausen, who takes Miss Hanks’ place 
in the Lima high school. At this writ- 
ing all of the missionaries are quite 
well. 


Our Prospects 

Everywhere there is a note of opti- 
mism. The whole country is making 
rapid strides along industrial, agricul- 
tural, economic, educational and reli- 
gious lines. People are doing some inde- 
pendent thinking. Some 40,000 copies 
of the Scriptures were sold here last 
year. There will be no great rush to 
the evangelical faith but the soil is 
being prepared for a steady increase in 
evangelical growth. We have a fine 
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group of missionaries, all of whom are 
doing good work. If all of them become 
second termers the work will be greatly 
strengthened, 


Anglo-American School 

The Rev. C. R. Snell writes as foliowe 
concerning the work in Callao: Last 
year was the best of the seven years that 
we have spent here. We begin to be 
crowded when we reach 400 pupils. Last 
year we took in 476, but we were too 
crowded and that always makes the 
work harder. If we had room and more 
teachers of the class that I have now, 
we could have 600 or 700 pupils because 
the public is with us now.’ Our build- 
ings are old and inadequate but we can 
get the numbers. Sometimes I do won- 
der why we have so many pupils, as 
we have great opposition. Among the 
many pay schools here in Callao is a 
large one of the Catholic priests, only 
two blocks from our school. They have 
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a great building but no. more pupils 
than we. 


New Church Lot 

We now have a lot for the new church 
here in Callao. It is in a very good 
location, about two blocks from the 
school. We paid 9,200 soles for the lot 
and it contains 920 square meters. It 
is large enough for the church and the 
parsonage. 

The sum paid for the lot was all 
raised here on the field. We do need a 
new church for, really, we have no 
church, and, if you could see the room 
that we have occupied as a church for 
years, you would say and wonder why 
it is that we get anybody to come to 
church at all. The room that we now 
occupy for a church is in the middle of 
the school house and that room would 
be a great help to the school, if we 
could get it, as we will, when we Bet8 a 
new church. 
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EUROPE AND NORTH,AFRICA 


The work of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Europe is grouped into 
three Episcopal Areas as follows: 


CopENHAGEN AREA—BisHor Basr 


Denmark Conference, in which work was begun in 1857 by Rev. C. 
Willerup; Baltic and Slavic Mission Conference, established as the Baltic 
Mission by the General Conference of 1920 and organized in its present form 
in 1924, includes our work in Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania; Finland 
Conference, where work was opened in 1883 by local preachers from Sweden ; 
Finland Swedish Mission Conference, organized in 1924 for the work among 
Swedes in Finland; Norway Conference, in which O. D. Peterson began 
work in 1853; Sweden Conference, where Rev. J. P. Larsson opened 
work in 1853. 


Parts ArEA—BrsHop BLAKE 


France Mission Conference, where work was begun in 1907 by preachers 
appointed by Bishop Burt from Switzerland, Rev. HK. W. Bysshe, Super- 
intendent, assuming charge in 1908; Italy Conference, in which Rev. 
L. M. Vernon began work in 1872; Spain Mission, established by the 
General Conference of 1920 and in which we opened work in 1919 taking 
over two schools, one in Alicante, the other in Seville; North Africa Mission 
Conference, in which work was begun by Bishop Hartzell in 1908 in Algeria 
and Tunisia. 


Zuricn ArEA—BisHop NUELSEN 


Austria Mission Conference, established by the General Conference 
of 1920, but which became a district of the North Germany Conference in 
1908; Bulgaria Mission Conference, in which we began work in 1857; North 
Germany and South Germany Conferences, the outgrowth of work begun 
by Rev. L. S. Jacoby, who arrived in Bremen in November, 1849, as a 
result of a visit by Rev. William Nast in 1844, who under authorization 
of the Missionary Society inspected conditions in Germany, in response to a 
eall from Germans who had been touched by the evangelical message in the 
United States; Hungary Mission Conference, established as a Mission by the 
General Conference of 1920, but which became a district of the North Ger- 
many Conference in 1908; Jugo-Slavia Mission Conference, established by 
the General Conference of 1920; Russia Mission Conference, in which work 
was begun by Rev..G. A. Simons in 1907, under appointment by Bishop 
Burt; Switzerland Conference, where work was opened in 1856 by two 
preachers from the Germany Conference. 
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COPENHAGEN AREA 


BrisHorp ANTON 


In a great degree, this north Huro- 
pean field has been in much tribulation 
during the year 1925. But to the glory 
of God, we can use the old apostolic 
word: “troubled on every side, yet not 
distressed, perplexed, but not in despair; 
persecuted, but not forsaken, cast down, 
but not destroyed.” May this be the 
keynote of our work and workers in 
these northern lands! . 


The “Cut’’ 

When it was stated that a reduction 
of fifty per cent in our missionary 
grants had taken place, we were 
stricken and could scarcely believe it 
true. How the work could be carried 
on after so heavy a “Cut,’’ we were not 
able to see. But it has been possible 
with the help of the Lord. Of course, 
it has cost us much meditation and 
anxiety; naturally enough, everything 
has not been taken care of to the extent 
we had wished and hoped for. Hspe- 
cially has the work in our new fields, 
Balticum and the Finnish work in Fin- 
land, felt the cut. In these fields the 
necessary basis of self-support is still 
very weak. The Baltic countries were 
very much exposed during the war, and 
the people have suffered much hardship. 
Under the leadership of the able super- 
intendent, Dr..George Simons, the work 
has developed rapidly, almost too fast. 
Prudent plans have been worked out, 
however, for further development. Work 
was commenced, and buildings were 
planned for and erected to such an ex- 


tent that they could not be stopped with- 


out serious difficulties and losses. 


Small Salaries ; 

The financial support of the preachers 
and of the work has been as scant as it 
well:could be. All resources had been 
drained and the “Cut” in the appropria- 
tion had to be met with a comparative 
reduction in the preachers’ — salaries. 
The preachers accordingly have had to 
- live near or below the starvation border. 
It has been to them a most trying time, 
and still it is so. 


The Finnish Work 
What is said about the Balticum is in 
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the same degree true about the Finnish 
work in Finland. It, also, is in its child- 
hood and has in later years had a re- 
markable development. Brother J. W. 
Hageman, the able evangelistic director 
of the Finnish Theological Seminary, 
has educated many zealous and able 
preachers, who have done good work in 
these recent years. Their messages 
have found their way to the -hearts of 
the people and the mission borders 
have been gradually extended. But the 
“Cut” came, and to that flourishing 
work, it was a heavy blow. It has been 
difficult to keep the work going in some 
places, and its development is tempo- 
rarily checked. It has been a hard time 
for our preachers and people in that 
country. We must remember, that Fin- 
land, also, was economically weakened 
during the war and the revolution fol- 
lowing it, so that the financial condi- 
tion is very poor and affords only a 
weak basis for the support of the work. 

In Balticum and Finland, there are 
the. finest prospects for our church, but 
for years, these countries will need to 
be regarded mainly as mission fields 
and supported as such. We will then, 
in due time, have strong churches there, 
and the time will come, when our Meth- 
odist world service will reap with inter- 
est what now is sown, if it be not 
crippled too severely in its childhood. 


The Older Work 

In the older work, the “Cut” has been 
heavily felt too. Both the preachers 
and the work have had to suffer, though 
not in quite the same degree as in the 
parts of the area just described. It may 
be said, that our churches in Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark and Swedish-speak- 
ing Finland have done good work for 
self-support in spite of hard times and 
lack of employment among the laboring 
classes. Much work planned for has 
been delayed and some possibilities for 
success have been missed. But all in all, 
our work in these countries is so well 
founded, that it will be possible, even 
in spite of hard times, to carry it on. 


Persecution 
It has been a sad thing for both the 
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Bishop and the work, that on account of 
persecution, he has not been able to 
travel over the whole area and give such 
supervision and aid to the work as it 
needed. The administration has been 
carried on as well as possible, and the 
Bishops who presided over the different 
conferences were a great help to the 
work and the brethren. But the main 
episcopal work, under our area system, 
must be done by the resident Bishop, 
and as he was confined to his home in 
Copenhagen, he could not give himself 
to the work as he otherwise would have 
done. 

The Bishop has met with great sym- 
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pathy from the area, and in resolutions 
of confidence and love from conferences 
and conventions, as well as from many, 
many single churches, he has been en- 
couraged to go through the trial which 
has fallen upon him. Many prayers 
have ascended to the throne of God, and 
in many places such prayers have been 
a help for dedication to spiritual work. 
Also in the Bishop’s old church at 
Copenhagen, where the attacks on him 
originated, the Scripture has been ful- 
filled that “all things work together for 
good to them that love God, to them 
who are the called according to His 
purpose.” 


DENMARK CONFERENCE 


Evangelistic Work 

In spite of some depression among 
preachers and church members, there 
‘has been faithful work done during the 
year. In every church, revival meet- 
ings have been held with good results, 
and on the day when everything will 
be revealed, it will be manifested that 
Methodism in Denmark did not serve 
humanity in vain in the year 1925, its 
. worst year of trials. 


Work Among Children and Young 
People 

As the greater number of our Sunday 
school children come from homes that 
are not Methodist, the false reports con- 
cerning our troubles chiefly in the So- 
cialistic press have had their influence 
on the Sunday school attendance. Yet 
the situation is not at all dark. Young 
people from different churches have 
taken advantage of this time of trouble 
to have ‘separate prayer meetings, and 
not a few have offered themselves for 
work in the Sunday schools. 


Economic Conditions 

The churches were prepared for a 
“Cut” though not so heavy a one as 
came, and the quarterly conferences had 
increased the pastors’ salaries very 
well. A small emergency fund helped, 
in a way, to keep up the pastors’ salaries 
for this year. It will be worse next year 
and in the future, if there is not an in- 
crease in missionary grants. In the 
last part of 1925,. Danish money began 
to rise in value and the increase con- 
tinued during the first part of 1926, until 


it now nearly is at par. It has thrown 
a large number out of work among the 
laboring classes and it has been impos- 
sible to hold the preachers’ salaries 
where they formerly were. The reduc- 
tion has been about one fifth, and it 
has been necessary also to close the 
People’s High School. 


Social Work 

The Central Mission at Copenhagen 
with its many different institutions suf- 
fered greatly last year. Only a few 
daily papers have been friendly to our 
collections of money, and the depress- 
ing economical condition created by the 
deflation and rising prices has hurt us - 
badly. That Bishop Bast has not been 
permitted to do the usual promotion 
work, has made the situation still worse. 
But in spite of all, it has been evident 
that the Central Mission and the Bishop 
have many faithful friends. When 
asked for money up to Christmas, the 
public responded freely according to 
their means. Nearly 60,000 crowns 
came to the treasury. And though 
Bishop Bast had announced that he 
would withhold himself from any par- 
ticipation in administering the money 
collected, yet much money was sent to 
him personally, with the request that 
he, himself, should use it, as he thought 
wisest. When the case is over and eco- 
nomic conditions have improved, the 
Central Mission surely will regain some 
of its losses. But as poverty, on ac- 
count of the labor condition, is very 
general, the Central Mission workers 
had many sad hours during the winter, 
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Besides the Central Mission in Copen- 
hagen, there are seven Methodist Chil- 
dren’s Homes in Odense and Aarhus, 
of which two are double homes, that 
is, they have one home for. small chil- 
dren and another for older children. 
They are successful institutions. 

The Colony Skovvang, near Aarhus, 
where the People’s High School was lo- 
cated, has been taken over by the dea- 
coness institution and made a Sself-sup- 
porting home for the aged and infirm. 
The deaconess institution had formerly 
two such homes, one in Aarhus and one 
in Copenhagen. By its notable work in 
these four homes, our deaconess sisters 
are a great blessing to the infirm peo- 
ple. They take care of their bodies as 
well as of their souls. A home for old, 
infirm people, who cannot pay for them- 
selves, belongs to the Central Mission 
at Copenhagen. 

Connected with the Central Mission at 
Hellerup, near Copenhagen, is also a 
home for young, unmarried mothers. It 
is directed by a deaconess sister and is 
a great help to these girls. During the 
winter, God has outpoured a special 
blessing upon this home, and not a few 
of the girls have been converted. 

Another good work of the Central Mis- 
sion is the boarding house for students 
and other young people from the coun- 
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try who have to live in Copenhagen and 
have no friends there. There is also 
the young people’s restaurant, where 
the middle class can get cheap meals, 
and this is of much social value. 

For homeless men out of work, the 
Central Mission has provided in its 
working home. On account of the 
scarcity of work last winter, it was a 
help to as many as it was possible to 
find work for. 

The aim is to make the social work 
self-supporting, with the exception of 
the children’s home and the home for 
old people, for which financial help will 
always be needed. 


Property 

The “Cut,” together with the hard 
times, has not permitted any large build- 
ing enterprises. At Strandby, however, 
a fisher town near Frederikshaven, a 
church was dedicated. It has about 200 . 
seats. At the same place a house was 
built for prayer meetings, young peo- 
ple’s meetings, and other social and reli- 
gious work. It has 200 seats and is 
directly connected with the church, so 
when there are large meetings and the 
church is overcrowded, the doors can 
be opened into the church auditorium, 
providing room for two hundred people 
more. 
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Revivals and Increase of Members 

This year we have had revivals in 
spite of very hard stress. The 
preachers are sometimes inclined to lose 
their courage on account of scanty sup- 
port, but then they lift up their eyes 
to the mountains, whence help comes, 
even from the Lord, and go on in their 
fight for souls. The outward result 
has been an increase of 37 members on 
probation, and 132 in full connection. 
Four new Sunday schools have been 
organized during 1925, with an increase 
of 442 children. 

There are now 18 organized churches; 
679 probationers and 1,585 full mem- 
bers; 14 local preachers; 381 Sunday 
schools with 2,266 children; 9 Junior 
Leagues, with 636 members; 15 Epworth 
Leagues, with 856 members; 2 Brother- 
hood Chapters, with about 100 members. 

Money has been collected for pastoral 
support and for the Theological Semi- 


nary, amounting to 301,587 Finnish 
marks, and for other purposes amount- 
ing to 440,936 Finnish marks. Four 
churches have been self-supporting this 
year. 

Helsingfors has enlarged its house of 
worship by taking two rooms more from 
the school. The cost of repairs was 44,- 
000 Finnish marks, which has been col- 
lected in addition to the pastor’s salary 
and current expenses. The meeting hall 
is still too small and not suitable for 
the school; the rooms are not adapted 
for class room work for students, as 
all sorts of meetings are held at the 
same time in the small hall of the 
church. The central building is very 
much needed. It will be impossible to 
continue the work: with success without 
it. The school, church, Sunday school, 
Epworth League, Brotherhood, book 
business and deaconess work all need 
it. The drawings and plans are ready 
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and have been approved by the repre- 
sentatives of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, but the money—how to get that? 


Country Evangelists 

There have been two young women 
evangelists at work in the country vil- 
lages and factory places. They have 
visited more than 100 villages and other 
places, have held 446 meetings, with an 
attendance of 21,325 people and many 
conversions. They collected enough 
money for their own support and also 
some funds for foreign and home mis- 
sions, 


Larger Meetings 

A district meeting at Tammerfors and 
a preachers’ meeting-for consecration at 
Vuoksenlaakso were held during the 
year. A union meeting of all free 
church preachers was held during the 
winter, and a great summer conference 
with thousands of people present, was 
held at Tammerfors by the _ free 
churches, Methodists included. The gen- 
eral Epworth League meeting for the 
whole country was held in June, at 
Lahti. All of these meetings have 
created an increasing interest in Meth- 
odism among the people, and have 
strengthened the work both spiritually 
and materially. 


Book and Tract Work 

Several books, among which is a biog- 
raphy of John Wesley, some tracts, two 
regular papers—the ‘‘Rauhan Sanomia”’ 
once a week, and the children’s paper 
“Lasten Ystaéva” also once a week—have 
been printed and distributed among the 
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people, to prepare them to receive the 
Gospel of Christ and to encourage the 
children to come to Sunday school. The 
department of Sunday schools has gra- 
ciously aided us with literature, pic- 
tures and cards. 


Social Work 

We have two orphanages with 36 chil- 
dren, and one deaconess. In addition, 
over 50 needy children, and the poor and 
needy in all of the cities where we are 
at work, have been provided with cloth- 
ing and food. 

The Sailors’ Mission, at Kotka, con- 
tinued under the Rev. V. K. Aulanko’s 
leadership until conference, when the 
Rev. K. J. Ornberg, as the sailors’ mis- 
sionary, was put in charge. During the 
year, 2,576 ships have been in Kotka 
harbor, most of which have been visited. 
He has collected 34,453 Finnish marks 
for the work. The reading hall for sea- 
men has been enjoyed and thousands of 
sailors have visited the beautiful Salem 
Church for seamen. 


Property 

No church has been built this year, 
although churches are greatly needed in 
Helsingfors, Abo and Vasa. A good par- 
sonage has been built in Vuoksenlaakso. 


The Future 

If we could only get a little more 
financial help to overcome our difficul- 
ties, we would be sure to prosper and 
become self-supporting. The question is, 
however, can the preachers hold on dur- 
ing the pressure? We hope so, and pray 
that God will not leave us unto despair! - 


FINLAND-SWEDISH MISSION CONFERENCE 


Swedes and Finns 

The Finnish nation is composed of 
two different races and languages, the 
Touranian Finns and the Aryan Swedes. 
When the King of Sweden, in a crusade 
in 1154, had conquered the western part 
of Finland, he founded the city of Abo 
and made it an Episcopal residence. 
From there as a center, Christianity 
was forced upon the native Finns by 
the means used in those days. Finland 
was a Swedish province for seven hun- 
dred and fifty years. And during that 
time, Swedish was the language of cul- 
ture and government, and‘ significant 


parts of the country were colonized by 
Swedes. When, in 1807, by an agree- 
ment between Napoleon and the Rus- 
sian Emperor, Alexander I, Finland was 
given over to Russia, the Finnish lan- 
guage received its chance on account of 
its close relation to some branches of 
the Russian language. Then began a 
strong contest between the two Finnish 
languages, in which, often very severe, 
the Finnish language won a complete 
victory, so that even the best known and 
most prominent officers of the Finnish 
army of later years have been forced, 
recently, to retire because they could 
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not stand the language test and speak 
Finnish unaccented. 


Opposition 

The nationalistic . excitement, 
resulted in the circumstances mentioned 
above, is a great menace to our Swedish 
work in Finland. Nor is it of any gain 
to our Finnish work, as it does not con- 
fine itself to language. Everything of 
foreign origin is suspected. The na- 
tionalistic reaction, following the liber- 
ties of the revolution, is especially 
opposed to every religious movement 
outside the established Lutheran 
Church. An opposition, both active and 
passive, has arisen against such work. 
And .the Methodists are regarded as 
a flock of “foreign religious believers,” 
a “sect which is a menace as well to 
the church as to religion.” Someone 
has stated that “a lot of religious de- 
nominations, each with their own doc- 
trine and. customs, make a much weaker 
community than one single church to 
which the whole nation belongs.” They 
have even had the audacity to protest, 
that if these religious societies are 
allowed to continue working in this 
country they will gradually extinguish 
religion altogether. And not long ago, 
a clergyman in a weekly paper found 
himself justified in placing Methodism 
and Mohammedanism side by side, to 
show how injurious Methodism is to 
Finland. 


Financial Depression 


The financial situation with its de- 
- pression has been so much the heavier 
to bear, as it has coincided with a 
higher cost of living than ever before. 
In this way it became a double reduc- 
tion. The unavoidable reaction after 
the critical period has created a finan- 
cial depression all over the country, 
which has made our work more difficult 
to carry on in every sense. Our 
preachers, who have had to live on 
greatly reduced salaries in a high price 
time, have had a very trying time. 
They have borne, it may be said, the 
financial burden uncomplainingly, but 
in letters from district superintendents 
and pastors, it is stated, that some of 
the preachers have to live near the 
hunger border, and if not relieved, it 
may be necessary to abandon some hope- 
ful work and dismiss the workers. 
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Light in Darkness 

In the two years just passed, the 
churches have increased their pastors’ 
salaries by 63 per cent and at the same 
time have increased by 53 per cent col- 
lections for World Service. It has been 
done, because the preachers, though 
under heavy burdens themselves, have 
performed the work with faith in God 
and hope of victory. 

The work has not been unfruitful. 
Times of spiritual awakening have come 
to not a few of our charges, and many 
people have decided for Christ. Be- 
lievers have reconsecrated their lives to 
the Lord’s service and obtained a greater 
sense of their responsibilities. The sta- 
tistical figures are not a standard of our 
work among the Finnish Swedes. It is 
difficult to get our converts to join the 
church. Methodism is far from having 
its own share according to its service. 
Many, converted in our congregations, 
remain in the Established Church, and 
others follow the much loved tendency 
to remain free of all restrictions and not 
to feel themselves bound by membership. 


Anniversary at Helsingfors 

The Emanuel Church at Helsingfors 
celebrated its fortieth year with a great 
celebration. Crowds attended the serv- 
ices. Four church edifices belong to 
that church, together with a building 
lot for another. The church also has 
established the large children’s home in 
Grankula near the city, and a fund has 
been collected for an Old People’s home. 
From sister churches greetings were 
received and the Minister of State tele- 
graphed a cordial message. 


Home Mission Fund 

As aid in the spiritual work, a Home 
Mission Fund has been established and 
at its last anniversary it was decided 
to collect 100,000 Finnish marks, of - 
which only the interest may be used 
in the recurring work. . 


Epworth League Convention 

The Epworth League Convention, in 
Abo, was the best held during the his- 
tory of Finnish Methodism. It was a 
real Pentecostal time, with showers of 
grace and blessed power for every one. 


Property. 
The Borga Church, which, a year ago, 
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dedicated its new building, built a com- 
fortable parsonage during the year, at 
a cost of about 100,000 Finnish marks. 
The remaining debt will be paid off 
yearly. Gamlakarleby has renewed its 
chapel at a cost of 70,000 Finnish marks, 
of which the larger part is paid and a 
valid subscription covers the balance. 
Inga congregation, mainly by a large 
sum from one donor, has had a fine 
church built and dedicated. Jacobstad 
society, which last year celebrated its 
twentieth anniversary, is doing splen- 
did work collecting money for a church 
edifice. The local circumstances are so 
depressing there, that development is 
thought impossible if the church does 
not get a house of its own. A sum of 
$5,000 would be sufficient to help them 
to achieve better results in their work 
for the Kingdom. 


Bishops 

Bishop Richardson, who presided at 
the Mission Conference, won the hearts 
of the brethren. We all liked him, and 
by his gentleness and quiet humor, and 
his ability for having the work quickly 
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done he made a great impression. 
Bishop Nuelsen, in his visit to the 
Epworth Convention at Abo, was a 
great blessing. 


From Recent Letters 

From one pastor comes the word, “A 
good spirit prevails over the whole field. 
Though there are at present no strong 
revivals as they had in former times, 
still souls are saved.’ From another 
pastor: ‘Services are well attended, and 
especially so the prayer meetings.” An- 
other pastor writes: “I am having a 
good time, but wish to have a still 
better. I have had to pray with souls, 
but wish to have a larger host of people 
redeemed from sin and the world.” 
From another church, the pastor writes: 
“We trust in God for victory and many 
tokens indicate that soon we will have 
a revival here. We never will permit 
ourselves to be satisfied with less than 
what God has laid before His church 
to be accomplished; sanctification of 
believers and salvation of sinners.” This 
is the spirit of our Finnish-Swedish 
workers. 


NORWAY CONFERENCE 


Financial Conditions 

Considering all the circumstances, 
Methodism in Norway did exceedingly 
well last year. Economic conditions 
have been rather worse than before. The 
increased cost of living worked against 
us two ways. It created an increase 
among those looking for work, and 
thousands of our laboring people were 
out of employment. Much work had 
to be stopped in factories and other in- 
dustries, as the country could be sup- 
plied with cheaper goods from foreign 
countries. It was felt especially hard 
for the greater part of our members. 
And the increase in the cost of living 
made our grants from the Missionary 
Society seem smaller than they would 
have been with the cheaper living of 
former years. 

Then came the heavy “Cut” of mis- 
sionary appropriation for the work as 
it is. "The churches in their plans had 
prepared for a “Cut,” but when the mes- 
sage came of a reduction in the appro- 
priation of fifty per cent, it was a 
great shock. No one could see how the 
work could be carried on. 


Nevertheless, it has gone on. The 
churches did splendidly for their pas- 
tors and for every branch of the work. 
Self-supporting churches took up collec- 
tions for the weaker. ones, and though 
several pastors of churches supported by 
missionary money have suffered, yet 
the work has been done as faithfully as 
ever, and God has blessed his faithful 
workers and given them a harvest of 
greater value than a good salary. The 
district superintendents’ reports to the 
annual conference were very interest- 
ing and gave evidences of a whole- 
hearted hard and faithful work for the 
Lord’s cause, and for the advance of 
everything that the church stands for. 


Religious Conditions in the Country 
Norwegian people have always been 
religious minded. In old times revivals 
were frequent. But in these days some 
strong influences have brought about a 
reaction. In the State Church, a strong 
rationalistic wing has prevailed during 
the last twenty years or more, and it is 
divided into two antagonistic groups. 
And the Norwegian Labor Party is in- 
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fected with Bolshevism, which, as a 
whole, is against religion, and is espe- 
cially earnest against Christianity. 

There is, however, a group inside the 
State Church, which opposes theologi- 
cal training at the University of Oslo, 
and has founded a theological faculty 
of its own. Pastors trained there are 
taught theology in a rather Methodistic 
spirit. They teach baptism-regeneration, 
but in their preaching and pastoral 
work they are purely Methodistic. They 
have a small following. 

A more doubtful, religious movement 
has taken hold of a great part of the 
more emotionally disposed Norwegians. 
Its Alpha and Omega are suspicion of 
every form of denominational Chris- 
tianity. When people are converted in 
Methodist congregations they will meet 
some one who will tell them that an 
organized church is a synagogue of 
Satan, and for their eternal salvation 
they should keep themselves outside of 
Babel! 


Evangelistic Work 

Yet in spite of open opposition and 
false friends, our Methodist Zion has 
been filled with songs of praise to the 
heavenly Redeemer, who has given vic- 
tory to the proclaimed Gospel. In no 
place has the word of God been preached 
in vain, even if the efforts did not give 
the statistical results expected. 

In addition to the appointed pastors, 
eight lay evangelists have given part 
time to the work. The most successful 
evangelistic work has been done in the 
Northern district, which is a vast area, 
with the fifteen appointments widely 
separated from each other. The spaces 
between them are filled up as well as 
possible by five able lay evangelists, who 
have visited forty-one different places, 
preaching in school houses, prayer 
houses, moving picture halls, dance 
halls and in the open air to large con- 
gregations. In this way, remote places 
have been served with the Gospel mes- 
sage. 

This is but a surface sketch of the 
genuine evangelistic work, which the 
Methodist Episcopal Church is doing in 
Norway. The final account will be fully 
manifested, when the thousands of re- 
deemed souls won by Methodist 
preachers are gathered before the throne 
of God. Then no voice will be lifted 
and assert that Methodism ought to 
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have limited its work to the United 
States and heathen countries. 


Young People’s Work 

Compared to the membership, Norway 
Methodism has a splendid Sunday school 
work going on. For every hundred 
members of the church there are more 
than a hundred and seventy children in 
Methodist Sunday schools. A good omen 
for the future. 

The Epworth Leagues are a great help 
to the evangelistic work. “ No small 
amount of salary for lay evangelists is 
collected in Epworth Leagues, and for 
the local churches, the young people are 
the main harvest fields and the most 
able helpers of the pastors in work and 
offerings. 


Social Work 

In the whole Copenhagen area, Nor- 
way Methodism is foremost in deaconess 
work. In Bergen there is a fine hos- 
pital of seventy beds. One thousand and 
seventy-seven patients were taken care 
of last year and 900 surgical operations 
were performed. A thorough overhaul- 
ing has been given to the hospital and 
Sisters’ Home. In addition to the last 
mentioned home, there is a fine resting 
home for the sisters. At Oslo, the Dea- 
coness Board has extended its work, and 
in the last year has opened a small clini- 
cal hospital with ten beds, which later 
on will be enlarged to a real hospital; 
a fine estate has been bought near Oslo 
for a recreation and rest home for the 
sisters. 

The number of sisters is 117, with 20 
probationers. In addition to the work in 
Oslo and Bergen, Methodist deaconesses 
serve in different state and city hospi- 
tals throughout the country. 


Children’s Homes 


The three children’s homes are filled 
to the utmost with destitute children. 
The home at Grorud owed 60,000 crowns 
to the editor of a daily paper. He has 
canceled this debt, and another debt of 
40,000 crowns has been made irrevocable 
and exempted from interest. There is, 
therefore, practically no debt upon that 
home, where 25 tuberculosis children 
are taken care of and nursed by the 
Methodist deaconesses. 


Old People’s Homes 
In addition to the Old People’s Home 
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at Vadso, north Norway, on which a 
debt of 12,000 crowns was paid off last 
year, another old people’s home has 
been opened in Oslo, this year. These 
homes are greatly needed. 


Finances 


The deaconess work is in a good finan- 
cial condition. Norway Methodism has 
done well in every respect. In spite of 
the “Cut” and the other calamities, 
many of the churches have paid off their 
debts and built well for the future, 
hoping as soon as possible to have a 
self-supporting Norwegian Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The heaviest finan- 
cial burden rests upon the Central build- 
ing in Oslo. This is a necessity for our 
work in the capital and in the country, 
but it must have support from outside, 
as the churches, which are carrying 
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heavy local burdens, cannot spare funds 
for it. 


Property 
At .Trondhjem, the handsome, new 
church is finished and was dedicated 


by Bishop Blake. It cost 185,000 crowns 
and has a debt of 55,000. But as the 
church under the depressing financial 
conditions of last year collected 15,000 
crowns for the building fund, it is hoped 
to have the debt paid off in the not 
distant future. 

At Harstad, a small parsonage has 
been erected. In Lista, the old church 
building has had an addition dedicated 
and opened for services. Many other 
church buildings, in spite of the hard 
times, have been restored in various 
ways, and made more comfortable and 
valuable. 


SWEDEN CONFERENCE 


General 


The year 1925 has given to Swedish 
Methodism numerous proofs of God’s 
guidance. More than a thousand new 
members were taken in during the year, 
and with full allowance for changes, 
there has been an increase in member- 
ship. 

Bishop Edgar Blake had a most hearty 
welcome, and during the conference ses- 
Sion he won a great place in the love 
and respect of the preachers. To Bishop 
Bast, the Conference tendered its regrets 
that he could not be with them, at least, 
as guest. The most brotherly greetings 
were sent to him, assuring him of abso- 
lute confidence in his integrity. 


Reduction in Missionary Grants 

When the message came that the Mis- 
sionary Society’s grant was reduced by 
fifty per cent, it created no small con- 
sternation. At first, no one was able 
to see how the work could be carried 
on. That none of the work suffered, 
would be wrong to say, but it did give 
occasion for a splendid display of unity 
among the people, in the firm determina- 
tion that the work should have every- 
thing in the way of spiritual and tem- 
poral support which in any possible 
way could be given to it. The agree- 
ment in purpose to prevent any serious 
results from the “Cut” is a cause for 
the greatest thankfulness. 


Fund for Home Missions 


Of no small benefit to our work in 
Sweden during recent years has been 
the fund collected for aid to small. and 
poor churches. There was given aid to 
the salary of thirty-four pastors, and 
house rent was paid for eight churches. 
In this way, cooperative work is going 
on and the stronger churches are being 
influenced to aid the weak. The whole 
conference is strongly working for self- 
support. 


Theological Seminary 

The work of this school at Gothenburg 
has been presented in many of the 
churches. But having in mind financial 
conditions in the country and the few 
wealthy people in our membership, we 
earnestly implore the good feeling of 
the church at large, for this Scandina- 
vian theological seminary. Aid from 
outside of Scandinavia will be a neces- 
sity, if this most important work is to 
be developed. 


Book Concern 

The Book Concern, under the direc- 
tion of the Rev. Axel Engstrom, is very 
active. In addition to publishing our 
weekly papers and other periodicals, it 
has published a number of books. Much 
valuable literature is also under prepara- 
tion. This year, being the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the conference, there will be 
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published a jubilee book and also a 
special standard edition of John Wes- 
ley’s sermons. 


Christian Stewardship ' 
Christian stewardship has a strong 
hold on Swedish Methodists. If it had 
not been for stewardship, it would have 
been impossible to have carried on, in 
these years of reduced grants. The 
district superintendents in their reports 
to the annual conference say: “Para- 
graph 71 in our Discipline, about Chris- 
tian stewardship, is possibly the most 
clear and practical advice according to 


the spirit of the Scriptures which can 


be thought of. We try often to find new 
ways and means, but are slow in putting 
them into practice. The first part of 
Christian stewardship which concerns 
finances has been tried, in part, in many 
places and has been a blessing. But 
the points concerning our influence and 
prayers are at least of the same sig- 
nificance. Ought not these points to be 
emphasized in all our Board and other 
meetings?” And then they read to the 
conference what our Discipline has 
about prayer, under the head of Chris- 
tian Stewardship. 


New Churches 

Because of the “Cut” it has not been 
possible to take up new work to any 
great extent, and work that had been 
planned for new church buildings has 
been delayed. Only in one place, 
Oggesund,_ a mining district, has a new 
church been built. The land was do- 
nated by the mining board, free of cost. 
It is located in the best spot in the 
town, on three streets. Upon it we have 
erected a church house which cost about 
12,000 crowns. A larger church was 
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planned for, but the members were not 
able to collect the necessary money for 
its erection. They have-confined them- 
selves to a small hall in the church 
house, but it is built in good style and 
can be adapted as a part of a larger 
church, later on. 


Difficulties 

Our Methodist work has felt the bur- 
den of the oppressive financial condi- 
tion which-is still over the whole coun- 
try, and in which our members have to 
share with their fellow-countrymen. 
The “after-war-time”’ has not yet been 
overcome, and wages are very low com- 
pared with the prices of articles of 
prime necessity. 

Another great hindrance to our work 
is the atheistic propaganda among the 
laboring class. In some places, the 
working men are under such organized 
and unorganized control by their fellow 
workers, that they scarcely venture to 
go to any place where the Word of God 


‘is preached. And as the Methodists in 


Sweden have their work in cities and 
towns and other laboring centers, more 
generally than any other free church 
in Sweden, the results are most Sseri- 
ous. Nothing but a genuine and 
thorough revival will master such 
strong opposition. 


The Conference Jubilee Year 

The year 1925 was a preparation for 
the Jubilee year, 1926. The conference 
at Vasteras, July 8-13, 1925, was the 
fiftieth session of the Sweden annual 
conference, and the whole year of 1926 
is to be celebrated as a Jubilee year. 
The strong leaders of Swedish Meth- 
odism are at work and no object for 
good will be forgotten. 


THE BALTIC AND SLAVIC MISSION CONFERENCE 


REPORTED BY THE Rey. HyALMAR SALMI 


The Meeting Place 

The second session of the Baltic and 
Slavic mission conference was held 
July 22-26, 1925, in the beautiful and 
commodious Methodist building at 
Libau, Latvia, Bishop Ernest G. Rich- 
ardson of Atlanta, Georgia, presiding. 
About twenty-five years ago, the Rus- 
sian government built the “Naval Har- 


bor of Emperor Alexander III” at Libau. 
The admiral who had supervision of this 
great undertaking -was interested in the 
social and moral welfare of the marines 
and workmen, and gave a _ Lettish 
preacher the sum of eight thousand gold 
rubles (about four thousand dollars) to- 
ward the erection of a so-called Peo- 
ple’s Temperance Hall, which cost about 
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twenty-five thousand dollars to build. 
Due to the early transfer of the kind- 
hearted admiral, the outbreak of the 
Russo-Japanese War and later, the 
Great War, with its ensuing revolutions, 
this splendid edifice was left partly un- 
finished. It has passed through various 
hands and was being used as a Com- 
munistic Club, when Dr. George M. 
Fowles, former Treasurer of the Board 
of Foreign Missions, during -his visit 
here in August, 1922, selected it. The 
price was only five thousand dollars. 
This building has since been renovated 
and the Latin inscription affixed where 
all can see it: Finis coronat opus—1923. 
It was in the large auditorium of this 
splendid edifice, which seats about eight 
hundred people, that a most edifying 
conference program was greatly en- 
joyed, in spite of the almost unendur- 
ing tropical heat prevailing during 
those days. 


“Pussyfoot” Johnson 

It so happened that Mr. William BE. 
Johnson, the famous _ prohibitionist-at- 
large, arrived by steamer from London 
in time to participate in the opening 
session of the conference. In both of 
his addresses before the conference he 
paid a great tribute to the important 
part which the Methodist Episcopal 
Church had played in the prohibition 
movement. On the second evening a 
large temperance mass-meeting was held 
in Saint Ann’s Lutheran Church, which 
has the biggest seating capacity of all 
edifices in  Libau. Superintendent 
George A. Simons. presided. From 
Libau, Mr. Johnson proceeded to Riga, 
the capital of Latvia, besides visiting 
also in Hstonia. A most enthusiastic 
welcome has been tendered this genial 
and dauntless defender of prohibition 
everywhere in the Baltic States. Pro- 
fessor Villem Ernits of Dorpat Uni- 
versity, representative of the World 
League Against Alcoholism for the Bal- 
tic States, also addressed our confer- 
ence on two occasions, later accom- 
panying Mr. Johnson on his tour 
through the Baltics. 


A Visitor From the Far East 

The Rev. Nicolai Poysti, who is now 
working for the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, in Harbin, China, 
brought inspiring messages to our con- 
ference. Brother Poysti is one of the 
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many preachers we have trained for the 
Russian field. Seven years ago he was 
Dr. Simons’ helper in Petrograd, and 
when the economic conditions became 
acute he was obliged to take his family 
to South Russia. Later on, he was in 
Viadivostok and other places in Siberia, 
working for the American Y. M. C. A., 
and finally he became identified with 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
Brother Poysti, like the rest of us, is a 
most enthusiastic exponent of Methodist 
unification. 


Voting on Constitutional Questions 
After a brief and spirited debate, the 
full members of the Baltic and Slavic 
mission conference, who now number 
twenty-two, voted unanimously in favor 
of unification, and unanimously opposed 
lay representation in the conference. 


Impressive Ordination Service 

Never before, in the eighteen years’ 
history of our work, has a Bishop or- 
dained so many preachers at our 
conference. After delivering a most 
illuminating and heart-searching mes- 
sage on the Ideal and Spirit of Christ’s 
Service, Bishop Richardson ordained 
nine deacons and seven elders, besides 
consecrating five deaconesses. Clad in 
the attractive American deaconess garb, 
it was fitting that these sisters should 
receive the customary gold brooches 
sent over by Doctor D. W. Howell of the 
Board of Deaconesses. Among those 
deeply impressed’ were the Prefect of 
Libau with his wife and daughter, who 
sat in the front row. 


Cornerstone Laying at Matras 

On Sunday afternoon, an autobus con- 
veyed the Bishop and a party of twenty- 
four preachers and friends to Matras, a 
country charge about twelve miles from 
Libau. Here the Bishop, assisted by 
superintendent Simons, laid the corner- 
stone of the Methodist church which the 
people of that community are erecting 
out of their own resources, the land 
having been donated by one of the 
friends of the cause. In view of the 
fact that this day happened to be the 
birthday anniversary of Mrs. Richard- 
son, the Bishop announced that he 
would provide the funds to furnish an 
oak pulpit for the new church, the same 
to serve as a memento of Mrs. Richard- 
son’s natal day. 
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The Closing Session 

On Sunday evening, the conference 
transacted its final business and the 
Bishop presented to a number of 
preachers who had finished the confer- 
ence course of study the beautiful di- 


plomas which Dr. Allan MacRossie, 
Director of the Conference Course of 
Study, provided for this purpose. 


Bishop Richardson inscribed the fol- 
lowing sentiment on each diploma: 
“Although the founder of Methodism 
was one of the most learned men of his 
time he was not ashamed to say: ‘Homo 
unius libri. That did not mean, how- 
ever, that he read only the Bible. John 
Wesley continued to read and study 
many books, always recognizing the 
Bible as the center of his spiritual and 
intellectual life. This he urged his 
‘preachers ever to do. May we as spir- 
itual sons of that great man of God 
emulate his fine example. Praying for 
your success, Sincerely. yours, Ernest G. 
Richardson, Presiding Bishop.” 


The Superintendent’s Report 

The outstanding feature of the annual 
gathering of preachers on this pioneer 
field was the intensely evangelistic 
spirit permeating all our diversified ac- 
tivities. Doctor Simons, indefatigable 
and resourceful leader in this multilin- 
gual field, which up to a year ago also 
included Russia and still incorporates 
more than three fourths of the work 
formerly known as the Russia mission 
conference, emphasized in his annual 
review the fact that over twelve hun- 
dred conversions have been reported by 
the preachers during the year. 


Statistics 


We now have: 37 preachers; 84 local © 


preachers; 50 appointments; 160 preach- 
ing places; 56 Sunday schools; 173 offi- 
cers and teachers; 3,300 attendants; 11 
church buildings; 15 parsonages; 2 Chil- 
dren’s Homes; 1 Refugee Home; value 
of properties, $350,000; members and 
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probationers, 1,858; 1,840 Hpworth 
Leaguers; 4 Christian Advocates, in the 
four languages spoken in these states, 
and one English periodical; 10 candi- 
dates preparing for the ministry, with 
12 more waiting to be enrolled; 6 dea- 
conesses; 1 deaconess candidate, and 6 
young women on the waiting list. 


The Tie That Binds 

Although our beloved Bishop Anton 
Bast was sorely missed, it was a great 
delight to receive several tender mes- 
sages from him, Bishop Richardson 
alluding most graciously and sympa- 
thetically to his colleague’s heart-break- 
ing tribulations. The conference ex- 
pressed by a standing vote their con- 
tinued confidence in the absent Bishop, 
assuring him of their daily prayerful 
solicitude. 

Bishop and Mrs. Richardson spent ten 
busy days in the Baltic Republics, first 
passing through Lithuania and arriving 
in Riga, July 18th. The Bishop 
preached the next day, Sunday, to an 
appreciative audience in the English 
service of our American Methodist 
church, and in the afternoon he spoke to 
a large gathering in the First Lettish 
Methodist church in Akuiela. The fol- 
lowing day, Bishop Richardson and Dr. 
Simons paid their respects to President 
Tschakste of the Latvian Republic, and 
also to Premier-Minister Celmins. The 
American Minister to the Baltic States, 
Hon. F. W. B. Coleman; entertained 
Bishop and Mrs. Richardson, and Dr. and 
Miss Simons in his home. After the Li- 
bau conference, Bishop and Mrs. Rich- 
ardson hurried through Latvia and Hs- 
tonia, sailing from Revel, July 28th, our 
superintendent and a number of Hston- 
ian preachers and deaconesses bidding 
the American pilgrims an affectionate 
adieu, while watching the Helsingfors 
steamer disappear on the Finnish bay. 

The next year’s session of the Baltic 
and Slavic mission conference is to be 
held in Riga, “the pearl of the Baltics.” 


THE PARIS AREA 
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The Paris area embraces the coun- 
tries around the Mediterranean basin: 
France, Italy, Spain, North Africa and 
the Madeira Islands. 


Religions 

The European countries are Latin in 
origin and Roman Catholic in religion. 
North Africa, with the exception of a 
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small French population, is of Berber 
and Arabic origin, and is dominantly 
Mohammedan in its religion. The area, 
therefore, presents two separate and dis- 
tinct problems. The first is a challenge 
to evangelical Protestantism and the 
second is a challenge to Christianity it- 
self. Neither problem can be success- 
fully met by the ordinary evangelistic 
‘methods. Evangelism must be supple- 
mented by education and social service, 
otherwise progress will be limited and 
slow. In the one case, the dominant 
religion is autocratic, ecclesiastical and 
political, and multitudes of its followers 
have lost their confidence in it and have 
broken with that faith. Not knowing 
any other church than the Roman 
Catholic, they judge all churches by it. 
Until Methodism demonstrates that it is 
different, that it is neither political, 
ecclesiastical nor autocratic, but rather 
that it is democratic; that it is here 
to give not to get, to serve and not to 
dominate; that it is a Christian brother- 
hood seeking to spread the spirit of 
Christ among men, will it make any 
large impression upon the Latin peo- 
ples? 


The Moslem World 

The Mohammedan world is the most 
difficult and discouraging field that 
Christianity has entered. It is narrow, 
_bigoted and intolerant. It is a social 
system as well as a religion. Its social 
customs and laws are a part of its reli- 
gion. If a Mohammedan forsakes his 
religion for Christianity, he cuts him- 
self off from his family, his community 
and society. As a result, Christianity’s 
progress in Mohammedan fields has al- 
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ways been slow and discouraging. Mo- 
hammedans cannot be turned to Christ 
by polemical methods. Preaching must 
be accompanied by teaching and by so- 
cial ministry. Genuine love and service 
are the only things that will break 
through the barriers of Mohammedan 
exclusiveness. 


Institutional Activities 

As a result of the conditions described, 
large emphasis is necessarily placed 
upon institutional activities. We are 
maintaining eighteen homes and schools 
in the Area, with approximately 2,200 
children enrolled. Aside from rendering 
a genuine Christian service to the chil- 
dren placed under our care, our institu- 
tions are producing our future .leader- 
ship. In addition to our institutions, 
churches and preaching stations, we 
have community centers in Paris, Cha- 
teau Thierry, Toulon, Lyons, Algiers, 
Fort National, Hl Maten, Constantine, 
Tunis, Naples, Fiume, Trent, and Fun- 
chal. Our educational and social work 
makes an exceedingly heavy inroad up- 
on our financial budget, but there is no 
escape if we are really to carry on an 
effective Christian ministry, and make 
a permanent Christian contribution to 
those whom we seek to serve. ‘The 
people are eager for this ministry. 

The outlook for the Area, as a whole, 
is promising if we will take the long 
view. An experience of five years has 
deepened my conviction of the needs of 
the field, has intensified my conscious- 
ness of its difficulties, and increased my 
hope for the outcome, if we will pa- 
tiently and persistently pursue the work 
we have begun. 


FRANCE MISSION CONFERENCE 


REPORTED BY 


Religious Conditions 

France has a population of 40,000,000 
people. In intelligence, culture and 
thrift they are not surpassed by any 
other nation of Europe. For genera- 
tions, France was the dutiful “daugh- 
ter of the Church” and the French were 


the faithful subjects of Rome. But that 
period is past. They have lost their 
confidence in the Church of their 


fathers and have surrendered their an- 
cient faith and loyalty. Ten million 
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practicing Catholics in France is the 
maximum claim made by the Church 
authorities, and this estimate is reduced 
to five million by many. 

The highest claim made for the 
Protestants is 800,000, and this is scaled 
down to 500,000 by some. On the basis 
of the maximum claims of Catholics and 
Protestants, 29,000,000 of the French peo- 
ple, 70 per cent of the total, have broken 
with their former faiths and are not 
now identified with any form of organ- 
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ized religion. It is doubtful if any other 
great nation offers so large or so fertile 
a field for a vital religious effort as 
France. 

The French are not an _ irreligious 
people, void of spiritual aspiration and 
insight. It is’doubtful if there is a na- 
tion anywhere, more appreciative of the 
deeper spiritual realities of life than the 
French. They have lost their interest 
in the Church, not in religion. The for- 
mer has lost its sacred character as the 
servant of Christ, and the French have 
broken with it. This attitude is well 


expressed in the words of a French 
workingman, ‘We are done with an 
imposed religion. But if one will 


preach unto us a gospel of reality, we 
will listen to him, and gladly.” 

The French are suspicious of religious 
institutions, but they are ready to wel- 
come any movement that has in it the 
generous spirit of Christ. A French 
savant said, “You could have ten million 
- Methodist followers in France in ten 
years, 
known to the French people.” ‘“Meth- 
odism is the religion of the future,” 
said a noted French Abbe. 


The Methodist Episcopal Church. is. 


comparatively new in France. -It did 
not begin its work there until 1907. Af- 
ter only seven years of effort the World 
War came, and the work was disorgan- 
ized, as was everything in France dur- 
ing the period of strife. For five years, 
advance was impossible. What had been 
gained was largely shattered. Since the 
war, new and large foundations have 
been laid. Under the impulse of the 
Centenary, a program commensurate 
with our opportunity was undertaken. 
Then came the continued decline and 
with it the drastic curtailment of our 
work. And once more, we are starting 
to build again on a new foundation. 


Institutions 

Charvieu—At this place is a home and 
school for dependent boys. It was 
started originally as an institution for 
war orphans, but it is now open to any 
dependent boy of gcod character and 
capacity. At present there are 72 boys 
at Charvieu for whom we are providing 
n home, a school and trade training. 

The school courses cover what in 
America would be the equivalent of the 
elementary and grammar grades, and 
the first and second years of high school. 
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The trades include gardening, carpen- 
try, and automobile mechanics. As 
soon as our resources will permit, chick- 
en farming will also be added to the 
course. Each boy is required to take 
chemistry, gardening and carpentry. 
When he is mature enough, he chooses 
one of the trades and devotes his en- 
tire time to it, except two hours a day, . 
which he gives to classroom work. The. 
aim is to teach each boy a useful and 
gainful occupation so that when he 
leaves Charvieu, he may be fitted to 
make his way in life as a useful citizen. 
As in American schools, Charvieu em- 
phasizes recreation and sports as a 
means of promoting the physical and 
moral development of the boys. Al- 
though the school.is comparatively new, 
as yet, it is fast making a name for it- 
self as an institution where boys are 
taught to work, to play, and to live as 
Christian men should. 
Champfleury—This is an institution 
for girls, similar to that for boys at 
Charvieu. Originally started as a home 
for war orphans, it is now open to any 
worthy dependent girl. In addition to 
the regular school course which carries 
to the second year of high school, the 
girls are taught homemaking in all its 
aspects, including cooking, sewing, 
dressmaking and millinery. In addi- 
tion, they are taught embroidery, lace 
making, and the useful crafts. All the 
work of the home, except laundering, in 
which the girls assist, is done by the 
girls, themselves, under the direction of 
competent instructors. Champfleury 
provides a helpful and wholesome Chris- 
tian atmosphere for the girls, and trains 
them in the useful crafts for helpful and 
gainful living. Champfieury is a fine 
old French chateau of the 17th century. 
It was begun in 1620, the year the Pil- 
grims landed at Plymouth Rock. It is 


- still in a state of fine preservation. It 


is surrounded by sixty-four acres of 
park and farm land on the Seine, near 
Poissy. It is only sixteen. miles from 
the gates of Paris, and can be reached 
by train or automobile in forty-five 
minutes. We urge our American friends 
to visit Champfieury, not only to see the 
work that is being done, but to see the 
beauty of an old French estate that still 
maintains its ancient ‘simplicity and 
charm. 

Grenoble—This is a home and school 
for girls, similar to Champfieury, but 
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under the auspices of the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society. It is enough 
to say that Grenoble measures up in 
every way to the high standard of ex- 
cellency universally maintained by the 
women of the church. 

It can be truthfully said that our 
Methodist institutions, Charvieu, Champ- 
fleury and Grenoble are among the best 
of their kind in France. They com- 
mand the respect and confidence of the 
French people. They preach a gospel of 
reality, and perform a ministry of work 
that all can understand and admire. 
They are a credit not only to our de- 
nomination but to the Christian Church. 


Social Centers _ 

The Methodist Memorial in Paris— 
This is without doubt the best known 
community center in France. The Pari- 
sian press devoted more than twenty- 
four columns of their space to its ac- 
tions in a period of six months. Its 
plant and equipment consists of a 
Gothic chapel, a social building, a gym- 
nasium, and an apartment house for its 
workers. Almost every form of reli- 
gious; social and recreational ministry is 
carried on at the memorial. Its doors 
are open from morning until night, 
seven days a week. Its activities and 
ministries are constant and continuous. 
Fully a thousand people pass under its 
portals every week during the fall, win- 
ter and spring seasons. Its social ac- 
tivities include classes in languages, mu- 
sic, vocal and instrumental, literature, 
art and dramatics. It has Boy Scout 
and Girl Scout organizations, and young 
people’s societies. A reading room and 
library are maintained. As the center 
of the intellectual and social life of a 
large constituency, it ministers both 
to mind and spirit. Its work is direc- 
tive and constructive. Its gymnasium 
has become a Mecca in indoor recrea- 
tion and sports. It is already the lead- 
ing basket ball center of Paris. Its di- 
rector is also the director of the base 
ball league of the city. The memorial 
has made a large and distinct place for 
itself in the recreational life of the 
French capital. ‘Standing in the midst 
of a great city, it is interpreting the 
mission and ministry of the Church of 
Christ unto the people. 

Chateau-Thierry—When the war 
ended, the Methodists bought the old 
Elephant Hotel in Chateau-Thierry, and 
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converted it into a center of social min- 
istry as a memorial to our American 
boys who fell in the memorable fight 
that turned the tide of battle and gave 
victory to the Allied cause. For six 
years, the Methodist Memorial has ear- 
ried on its work of unselfish service in 
a community that.was devastated by the 
war. It has been a center of light, 
leading and healing, without any dis- 
tinction of creed, race or sect. Babies 
are cared for in the creche, while the 
working mothers go out to earn their 
daily bread. Reading rooms and social 
rooms are open from morning until 
night. Books, magazines and period- 
icals are available for all who care to 
use them. Lectures, musicales, dramat- 
ics, assemblies, in fact everything that 
makes life richer and better, is a part 
of the program. Boy Scouts and Girl 
Scouts make their home at the memo- 
rial. Little children and older ones, 
young people and adults make it their 
home. It is the outstanding institu- 
tion of Chateau-Thierry. More than 
five thousand visitors, mostly Ameri- 
cans, visit the memorial each year and 
inspect its work. It is probably the 
most widely known activity of Meth- 
odism outside of the United States. 
When our friends are in Chateau- 
Thierry they should visit the memorial 
and see for themselves the work that 
is being done. It is known and loved - 
by all. 

Toulon—This French naval base in 
the Mediterranean, is the center of a 
notable work: for girls, young women 
and working mothers. It maintains a 
hostel with dormitory privileges for 
working girls. Reading room and social 
rooms are open to all. Classes and 
clubs of every kind minister to the 
needs of young women, and provide 
them with wholesome social surround- 
ings where they may escape the temp- 
tations of the street. An American 
cafeteria is also a part of the plant. 
Here girls may come and find whole- 
some food at cost, and with it recrea- 
tion rooms, where they are urged to 
rest, study or play as they choose. It 
is a house of freedom and of mercy. It 
is a genuine home of refuge for young 
women of modest means, who wish to 


surround themselves with influences 
that make for clean and wholesome liv- 
ing. : 


In addition to the work for young 
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women, Toulon has a creche for work- 
ing mothers, where they may bring their 
babies and have them cared for, while 
the mothers go out to earn their daily 
bread. A trained nurse and assistant 
are in constant attendance in the creche, 
not only to care for the babies but to 
protect their health. A mothers’ class 
is conducted, and mothers are taught 
how to care for the little ones. The 
creche is one of those gentler minis- 
tries of which Jesus said, ‘Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these, ye have done it unto Me.” 

Le Croix Rousse, Lyons—What was a 
large cinema has been transformed into 
a chapel, a gymnasium, and a Social 
center. It is located in one of the 
most thickly populated sections of 
Lyons. A varied program, adapted to 
the needs of the community, social, rec- 
reational and religious, is carried on by 
the pastors and volunteer workers; in 
addition, Le Croix Rousse has become 
the center of Christian activities for 
the large immigrant population of 
Lyons. These activities so commended 
themselves to the Mayor of Lyons, a 
former Premier of France, that he en- 
dorsed the work with his presence and 
support. 


Churches i 
The work of the Methodist Episcopal 
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Church is not limited to institutions and 
social centers, though these bulk large 
in its program. And it may be said of 
them that nothing is doing more to com- 
mend the Methodist Church to the fa- 
vorable attitude of the French than the 
social ministries. If we are wise and 
patient we shall reap the evangelistic 
harvest of our social sowing. It will be 
a plentiful reaping. 

We already have seventeen regular 
stations with organized churches, and 
settled pastors as follows: Paris, Stras- 
bourg, Colmar, Haguenau, Grenoble, 
Grezy, Albertville, Bourgneuf, Saint Al- 
ban, Lyons: Place Vendome, Le Croix 
Rousse; Charvieu, Toulon, La Sayne, 
Grasse, Ollioules and Cannes. In addi- 
tion to these we have nine other out 
appointments that are cared for from 
Haguenau, Albertville, Saint Alban, 
Lyons and Toulon. 

The number of our churches is not 
large and the membership is small as 
yet. But the opportunity for Methodism 
is great, just as soon as we have the 
leadership and the resources for expan- 
sion. In many respects France is one 
of the most hopeful fields in Europe for 
Methodism. It will take time and 
money, and strength and faith. “But in 
due season we shall reap if we faint 
not.” t 


ITALY CONFERENCE 


The four paragraphs following were 
sent in by Dr. C. M. Ferreri of Rome. 


Evangelistic Work 

Our work is anything but easy at the 
present moment, but our congregations 
have not been weakened in spirit by the 
changes. If, during this crisis, we have 
not the same number of sympathizers 
coming to us, there is everywhere an 
evident increase of Christian spirit. 
This spirit will bring results. 

The most serious condition was due 
to the financial restrictions owing to the 
decreased appropriations, as a result of 
which seven local preachers have had 
to be dismissed and their churches re- 
moved to other centers. But we also 
feel comforted by the spirit of devotion 
to, the Church which continues among 
these congregations bereft of their min- 


isters. In no church, however, has the 
evangelistic fervor lessened, and in some 
points it has been intensified. 

New chapels have been inaugurated 
at Savona and Sestri Ponente in Li- 
guria and at Portici (Naples). The 
large building at Bari is now com- 
pleted. This promising city of the 
lower Adriatic is looking forward to a 
great future, and the church will be 
dedicated at the next Annual Confer- 
ence in May, 1926. The church in Milan 
has also been renovated and now looks 
very attractive. It is adapting itself to 
the exigencies of that large zone of the 
great Metropolis. 

If the work of evangelization in the 
churches has become a little harder, an 
effort has been made everywhere to find 
a compensation in the family meetings 
always presided over by the pastor, 
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where there is the opportunity to speak 
to a large number of strangers. 


Educational Work 


This work progresses successfully in 
the ever flourishing International Col- 
lege of Monte Mario, in the Boys’ Insti- 
tute of Venice, the Casa Materna in Por- 
tici, a Girls’ Home in Florence and the 
Crandon Institute of the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society in Rome. 
They all have local recognition. 

Owing to the “cut” in appropriations, 
several day schools have been closed, as 
the budget could not be burdened with 
the expense for the teachers; but in 
Scicli, these continue with the sacrifice 
of the teachers who give their work 
gratuitously. Other evening schools in 
various towns still continue their work, 
particularly in the North. The work of 
the Theological -School,-in which six 
students are being prepared for the min- 
istry, should also be mentioned. 


Work with the Press 

In spite of the restrictions on the 
press, we continue to reach the largest 
possible number of readers with our 
publications and reviews, our weekly 
“Hvangelista,” and the monthly for 
children, “Vita Gioconda,”’ which finds 
its way into many non-Protestant fami- 
lies and into many public schools. Our 
Publishing House also edits every year 
books of evangelical propaganda. Con- 
sidering the difficulties we are experi- 
encing it is not possible to display work 
on a larger scale and with a wider pro- 
gram. It is essential to know how to 
keep the positions conquered during the 
past years, strengthen the interior life, 
and know how to wait with patience and 
confidence the hour for a more intensi- 
fied and widespread action. 

The Italian soul is liberal and vibrat- 
ing to every high and noble vision, and 
it is the Gospel of Christ which will al- 
low it gloriously to manifest itself for 
the good of the nation, and for greater 
ideals of human fraternity. 


Social Work : 

A modern medical dispensary for 
women and children is conducted in our 
building at Naples, and about 60 patients 
are visited every morning by the doctor, 
who is a minister of the annual con- 
ence. In the afternoon, the patients are 
visited in their homes by a nurse, who 
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also does evangelistic work in her vis- 
itations. 

In twelve churches, we have. well or- 
ganized associations among the young 
people, which do social work, besides 
helping the church in its evangelistic 
work. We also have in many places, 
branches of the ‘Women’s Aid Society” 
for charity and other social work, and 
helping the local church in its spiritual 
life. 


THE AMERICAN CHURCH ON VIA 
FIRENZE 


Its Wide Service 

Dr. John W. Maynard, the pastor, has 
made the American church a center for 
English-speaking sojourners in Rome. 
In its services on Sunday mornings it 
serves a twofold purpose. For such as 
are looking for a service in Hnglish, it 
furnishes a much appreciated oppor- 
tunity for worship. The congregation, 
whether larger or smaller, brings to- 
gether people from all over the world. 
Recently at a service, there were repre- 
sented nine nationalities, fourteen 
States of the Union, and twelve denom- 
inations. The other purpose is that of 
a medium of communication between 
our work and the traveling public. The 
multitudes who inquire about some fea- 
ture of our work evince a widespread 
interest in what the Methodist Episcopal 
Church is doing in Italy. Dr. Maynard 
is constantly accompanying or directing 
people to Crandon Hall, our school for 
girls, or to the Collegio of Monte Mario. 

On Sunday afternoons, and at other 
times during the week, Dr. and Mrs. 
Maynard entertain many visitors in 
their apartment in the Methodist head- 
quarters, and not infrequently at such 
receptions, lectures and talks are given 
concerning conditions in Italy and the 
work of the Church in Rome and the 
nation. Dr. Maynard has made a study 
of the topography and antiquities of 
Rome, and as time and opportunity per- 
mit, he is glad to share this knowledge 
with those who come with their in- 
quiries. 


INTERNAZIONALE OF 
MONTE MARIO 
ReEporTeED BY S. W. IRWIN 


A Good Year 
The Collegio Internazionale Monte 
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Mario closed a _ successful school-year 
with the end of June, 1925. The ac- 
tivities of the school during the Spring 


term were interesting and varied, out- 


side of the regular program of school 
studies. Several addresses were given 
the students by prominent Italians and 
visiting friends from distant points. 
The closing exercises of the year were 
attended by a large company of visitors 
from Rome, and were favorably noted 
in the Rome dailies. 

The educational standards during the 
year were carefully maintained, and in 
the State examinations Monte Mario 
boys were among those with the highest 
records. Some of the boys who had 
come from beyond the borders of Italy, 
and had here studied in a _ foreign 
tongue, were especially commended. 


A Mecca for Tourists 

During the summer, the Collegio. re- 
mained open and a number of students 
continued in summer courses, while 
others came in from the city. Many 
guests, often in groups of 15 and 20, 
found their way to the hill-top through 
the summer and fall. In a considerable 
measure, Monte Mario has become a 
Mecca for American tourists and friends. 
All are cordially welcomed by the head 
of the Collegio, Samuel W. Irwin, and 
Mrs. Irwin, and all are enthusiastic in 
their interest in the aims and progress 
of the school. More than one generous 
contribution finds its way to the help 
of some needy and worthy boy seeking 
a way through school. 


Building Citizenship 

The new school year opened with 
promise. All space was filled immedi- 
ately on opening. American officials in 
service in Rome have visited the Col- 
legio, and in generous words have en- 
dorsed its work and prophesied a serv- 
ice greatly increased in appreciation. 

One prominent Italian, after his visit 
to the hill, and learning of the sturdy 
national sentiments fostered within the 
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setting of international contacts, re- 
marked, “This is the real League of Na- 
tions.” A member of the House of Dep- 
uties of the present Government after 
an extended visit, recently, expressed his 
cordial sympathy with the efforts of the 
Collegio. Two other Deputies have 
placed boys from their immediate fami- 
lies in the institution. Perhaps there 
is no more solid point to be found in 
Italy as regards those things that help 
to build good citizenship. 


Nationalities Represented 

The boys of the school represent a 
dozen nationalities and ten religious af- 
filiations, including, besides the Protest- 
ant branches, Catholic, Orthodox, Mo- 
hammedan and Jew. Close contacts are 
maintained with the surrounding terri- 
tories, and Mr. Irwin has made personal 
visits to their legations in the city of 
Rome, as well as extended visits to the 
countries themselves. Albania, Monte- 
negro, Macedonia and Bulgaria have not 
been neglected and all have students in 
the Collegio. 


New Features 

Some new features have recently 
been added to the scope of the course 
of the school. A senior class in Chris- 
tian Work has been organized. espe- 
cially for those taking their studies in 
the University of Rome, in Arts and 
Law. This course will be instrumental 
in turning some young men into lines 
of definite religious activity. During 
the year, instruction in organized band 
music was introduced. A wider interest 


in organized athletics is being encour- 


aged. For further advance and greater 
usefulness of the school, rooms for social 
gatherings, and an assembly hall for 
worship are urgently needed. 


The School’s Ideal 

The Collegio still holds to its central 
faith, that its ideal should be to pro- 
duce manly Christian character for the 
Kingdom’s sake. 


SPAIN MISSION 


RePorTeD BY BisHop Epcar BLAKE 


Our Methodist Episcopal Church has 
two centers of work in Spain, Alicante 
and Seville. : 


' Alicante 


This is a city of 60,000 population, lo- 
cated on the southeastern shore of 
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Spain. It has excellent public build- 
ings, but there is not a public school 
house in the city. Nearly thirty years 
ago, Francisco Albricias opened a school 
for children in a tent-on a vacant lot. 
He had no money, and no resources but 
his indomitable will and his faith in 
God. Today, he has two school build- 
ings as fine, complete and adequate as 
any school buildings in Spain. He has 
a day school, of nearly 600 pupils, of 
elementary and grammar grades, and a 
secondary school, which is unusual in 
Spain, of forty students. Senor Albri- 
cias’ “Model School’ is probably one 
of the most successful and outstanding 
pieces of educational work of Methodism 
in Europe. 
odist friends cannot visit Alicante, and 
see for themselves what can be accom- 
plished under the most difficult condi- 
tions by a man of intelligence and zeal, 
when supported by a great Church. 

In addition to the day school, we have 


It is a pity that our Meth- - 
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an active church in Alicante and a Sun- 
day school with an attendance of more 
than 700. 


‘Seville 


Here we have an active church, Sun- 
day school of 140 members, and a day 
school of more than 250 pupils. The 
day school could be much larger, in fact, 
it was much larger. Three years ago, it 
was nearly twice its present size numer- 
ically. But our quarters were too small 
to accommodate so many children, and 
we had to dismiss nearly 200 pupils be- 
cause we could not properly provide for 
them. Seville’s need is an adequate 
school building. With such a building 
the only limit to the work would be the 
capacity of the plant. 

So great is the interest of the Spanish 
masses in education, and so meager are 
the provisions of the state, that any 
Church that will, can have the children 
of Spain for the taking. 


NORTH AFRICA MISSION CONFERENCE 


RpPORTED BY E. EF. FREASE, SUPERINTENDENT 


A Matter of Grave Concern 

The unchecked decrease in our mis- 
sionary staff is a matter of grave con- 
cern. Where the indigenous Church is 
well established and a trained force of 
indigenous leaders has been raised up, 
a reduction in missionaries may retard 
progress, but heed not endanger the ex- 
istence of the work. But this is a com- 
paratively new field, one of the very 
most difficult. Mohammedanism, Ro- 
man Catholicism and the incredulity, in- 
difference and cynicism produced by the 
modern breakdown of faith in these sys- 
tems confront us. 

North African Moslems, too, divide 
into two radically different race and 
language groups. Special missionary 
and language training are necessary for 
European, Berber and Arab work. It is 
impracticable to transfer missionaries 
from one group to the other, or to con- 
solidate work, even when side by side. 
Our stations are from 100 to 300 miles 
apart. One cannot efficiently be super- 
vised from another. A: check in our 
operations at any point would more se- 
riously endanger the entire work than 
in perhaps any other field. 

Moreover, present missionary condi- 


tions require a carefully thought out 
and correlated program. This we have. 
But, for its initial functioning, the mis- 


- sionary force on the field, when it was 


adopted, was the minimum on which it 
could work at all; development would 
require an increased staff. 

In 1924, we lost two of the five mis- 
sionary families from the Kabyle sec- 
tion. During the year under report we 
were obliged to relinquish in the eighth 
month, a year’s service of Rev. and Mrs. 
J. H. C. Purdon. In the same month 
Rev. and Mrs. J. J. Cooksey, also vet- 
eran missionaries, definitely withdrew 
from the field. Both these couples were 
unusually gifted in Arabic, and efficient 
in French. One new missionary couple 
has been received on the field. Thus, 
with an increase of two necessary insti- 
tutional missionary posts, there has been 
a net decrease of three missionary 
couples. Health furloughs are unavoid- 
able, reducing the available staff still 
further. 

Hence the Moslem work, well started 
at Sousse, the most promising center in 
North Africa for Arab work, has had 
to be closed. S. L. Kiser is the only 
missionary for evangelistic work we now 
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have in Tunisia. The Arab church and 
evangelistic work at Tunis and Constan- 
tine, and the Kabyle,regional centers at 
Fort National and Il Maten-Sidi Aich 
have, each, had only half-time service. 
The same has been true of the Boys’ 
Homes at Constantine and Tunis, and 
the Bible Institute. Not only does work 
suffer, but health gives way under the 
strain, and nearly half the force are 
past the peak of greatest resisting 
power. A continuance of the present 
situation is fraught with the greatest 
danger to our missionaries and to our 
enterprise. It is a consolation to know 
that the Home Base is fully alive to 
our situation and we expect reinforce- 
ments. 
make the present situation clear would 
faithfully represent the work. 

That under these circumstances our 
enterprise has moved forward, as indi- 
cated in this report, is evidence of the 
devotion of the whole staff, of the vi- 
tality of the work, and of the divine 
blessing. 


Personal Mention 

J. T. C. Blackmore and family left in 
June for health reasons, on an overdue 
furlough. N. W. Lindsay and family 
left in October, on a furlough already 
due, because of the health of Mrs. Lind- 
say. Dr. and Mrs. Kelly were required 
by the doctors to leave the field for the 
hot season. Mlle. Labarthe also was in- 
valided to Switzerland. Emile Girardin 
was again sent to France by the doctors 
last June, and the date of his return is 
still uncertain. Miss Martha Whiteley 
of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety, who arrived in January, and who 
was attacked by influenza after nursing 
in the Girls’ Home at Constantine, was 
ordered to France early in the year and 
has not yet been able to return. When 
the carpet school at Il Maten was closed 
in September the Misses Gspann _ re- 
turned to France. Mr. Bochou discon- 
tinued his work the end of June. 


EUROPEAN WORK 


Difficulties 

Three of the main difficulties in this 
work are: The religious indifference or 
antagonism engendered by Romanism; 
the active opposition of Roman priests 
to our work wherever it is successful; 
the fluctuation of the European popula- 
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tion, by which so many of our members 


and adherents leave for France or else- 
where. 


Algiers Central Church 

Notice was received to vacate the 
church hall on October 15th, and no way 
was found to combat it. The Scotch 
Free Church has a small but excellent 
church building in Algiers, used by 
them for one Sunday service only, dur- 
ing the six months’ winter season. Ne 
gotiations led to a lease for five years, 
they reserving only the time for their 
service. The church is not quite so 
central as the hall, but is of course a 
great improvement. However, it is evi- 
dent that until we have our own build- 
ing, adapted to present day church ac- 
tivities, we shall not accomplish what 
we should do in Algiers. 

An impressive union meeting of all 
branches of the work crowded the 
church the first Sunday of occupancy. 
Pastor Danic is making a special effort 
to reach the people of this new quarter 
by timely Sunday evening evangelistic 
addresses. On Thursdays, he has a se- 
ries of talks on religion which are 
greatly, appreciated. The basement of 
the church is as large as the auditorium. 
The present tenants have been given no- 
tice, and when we are in possession it 
will be an admirable social center. 


Bab-El-Oued Church 

The work, started as an annex in this 
populous workingmen’s quarter, has 
been encouraging. It now starts as a 
Separate church, with a small member- 
ship and a considerable number of ad- 
herents. The young pastor, Jaques 
Delpy, reports: “Our present weekly ac- 
tivities, besides the Sunday cult and the 
largely attended evening evangelistic 
Service, are Sunday’ and Thursday 
schools with up to 45 scholars; sewing 
circles of about 20 girls; Boy Scouts 
numbering 25, the older boys being ac- 
tive in the evangelistic meeting; and a 
smaller group of girl ‘Helaireuses.’ 
Thus our work is principally among the 
young, and as these young people are 
strongly attached to us, we can already 
say that we shall soon be strong in mem- 
bers at Bab-el-Oued.” 


Woman’s Work (Woman’s 
Missionary Society) 


Evangelistic—Miss Anderson reports 


Foreign 
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most satisfactory results in the older 
work at Rue Rovigo. The new venture 
of the year has been at Belcourt, a neg- 
lected working people’s quarter. Women 
and girls are eagerly attending the 
meetings. “A year ago not more than 
two of these women had ever seen a 
Bible. Twenty have joined the Bible 
Reading Union, buying their own Bibles. 
Twelve have signed their names as de- 
siring to follow Jesus. The children’s 
class numbers some thirty each week. 
Two mothers ask that their children 
may be prepared for reception in our 
Church. Another hopes that her hus- 
band will consent to their children being 
baptized there.” The work thus grows 
encouragingly. 

Woman Student Work—Of this new 
important branch Miss Frances and Miss 
Esther Vandyne write: “The work 
among the French Lycee and University 
girls is being linked up with the French 
Student Movement of the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation. The reli- 
gious problem study group of wistful, 
eager and sincere seekers after Jesus 
meets faithfully. One member has 
never been in a church, her family for 
generations have been atheists, but she 
is frankly reaching out after Christ. 
Another is finding comfort in a great 
sorrow. A third is rekindling her 
flickering faith.”’ 

“There is a comparative religion 
study group, seeking intellectual satis- 
faction, who have not yet joined the in- 
ner circle of real seekers. The Hnglish 
and the Racquet Clubs are recruiting 
agencies. A junior English Club touches 
the younger members. Student camps 
held at Sidi Ferruch, for a week at 
Christmas and Haster, offer unique op- 
portunities, not only to bring tired stu- 
dents to the pine woods and the sea, but 
also to the peace that passeth under- 
standing and perfect rest in Christ. An- 
other year we hope to report a student 
hostel.” 


Norti 


European Women’s, Girls’ and Boys’ 


Classes—Mr. Villon reports: “Because 
of the unwieldy, changing and unruly 
crowds of Huropean and Jewish children 
which thronged the classes with cinema 
illustrations, a small admission charge 
was made. The numbers have not 
greatly decreased, but the meetings have 
gained in attention and discipline.” The 
writer does not know any other city 
quarter where conditions are so demoral- 
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izing or mission work so difficult as in 
the Algiers Native town. 


Oran 


This work was admirably begun by 
Dr. and Mrs. Lowther who were com- 
pelled to leave the field shortly after 
the war broke out. The succeeding 
Huropean pastor failed us morally. The 
third man was brilliant but proved un- 
stable, and our plans for building on 
our excellent downtown site had to be 
postponed. An untrained assistant has 
been in charge since, constantly plead- 
ing for a trained pastor. At the last 
Conference, Vincent Danic was actually 
appointed, but the breakdown of Pastor 
Girardin detained him at Algiers. In 
the meantime Mons. and Madame Bloch 
have put their whole strength into the 
task, handicapped by the most inade- 
quate little hall on our site, a re-made 
garage. Considerable relief work among 
the very poor has been done, the funds 
being raised locally. 

Miss Place, in special charge of the 
young people and children, writes: 
“During the summer we held the first 
vacation school, with an enrollment lim- 
ited by the size of the hall, to 75. Many 
had to be refused. The poor parents are 
very grateful for this school. The 
homes of the children are visited. 
One result is the increased attendance 
in the Thursday school, which has 
grown from 40 last year to 80. There 
is a class of 20 girls from four to six 
each afternoon, to help them in their 
school studies. Girls who have left the 
classes to work in the shops are organ- 
jzed into a section of ‘Hclaireuses. <A 
little medical help is given.” 

An opportunity, rarely equalled, 
awaits at Oran our ability to send a 
trained pastor and provide for a suit- 
able social and evangelistic program, 


Constantine 

The Sunday services are increasingly 
better attended, reports Pastor Bardet, 
and the interest is great. A high offi- 
cial, and a Catholic, on whom Mr. Loch- - 
head and I ealled concerning an item 
of business, expressed his sympathy for 
our work, which he said he had de- 
fended several times when hearing it at- - 
tacked. Since then, this gentleman has 
regularly attended our Sunday morning 
service and communed at the last com- 
munion service. 
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A number are to be received into the 
church soon. The Sunday school is ex- 
cellent, the young people’s organizations 
flourishing, the prayer meeting remark- 
able in attendance and interest, and pas- 
toral visiting regularly done. A sale of 
work produced 2,150 frances for poor re- 
lief. Some score of members have un- 
dertaken to distribute religious litera- 
ture in their neighborhoods. Three 
principal stores of the town have ac- 
cepted Scriptures for sale, and in one 
they were sold out within two months. 


Tunis 

The peculiar difficulties of this work 
among the mixed Huropean population 
of Tunis, largely of uncultured origin, 
and in which the French are but a small 
minority, are increased by the fact that 
it is necessary to use the same hall for 
both the European and Arab services 
and work. Still, the European Church 
has grown and the different branches of 
activity are in full operation. Pastor 
Bénézet is courageously going forward, 
until we shall be able to provide a sep- 
arate and suitable church building, and 
make the exceptional effort along social 
lines which the situation at Tunis de- 
mands. 


Sousse 

The constant movement of the Euro- 
pean population affects Sousse to an un- 
usual degree. It is a kind of a stepping 
stone for officials, teachers and business 
people from the. country and small 
towns to-the goals of all, Tunis or 
France. It requires a steady and con- 
siderable gain in members to keep the 
number even stationary. Sousse is also 
a military center ,particularly for the 
Foreign Legion. Pastor Chappuis re- 
ports: “In spite of the numerous depar- 
tures during the year, our full member- 
ship has increased by over half, the 
number of probationers also increasing. 
The various church activities are on 
the up grade. There is a well attended 
weekly Bible class specially for the 
soldiers. There have been a number 
ef conversions. One, a young govern- 
ment employee, terrified by his fears 
for the future, writes: ‘I was a hand’s 
breadth from insanity; only the width 
of a hair from suicide, and I have been 
healed by Him who chased the demons, 
and made the blind to see,’ One 
Legionary converted has been killed in 
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Syria. He left his meager savings to 
our Sousse church, and his civilian 
clothes to his Sousse soldier friends. 
Others sent to Morocco write frequently 
that they are faithful to the flag of 
Christ. Since December, I have had 
a permit to visit the military hospital 
at any hour, the first time such a 
permit was ever granted a foreign 
pastor.” 


WORK AMONG ARABS AND 
KABYLES 


Church and General—Tunis (Sub-Sta- 
tion, Bizerte) 

Rev. and Mrs. S. L. Kiser were 
charged with the Boys’ Home in addition 
to all the other Arab-work in Tunis 
during the summer. The regular Sun- 
day morning service was continued dur- 
ing the summer, but he could not under- 
take more until the return of Dr. Kelly 
in November. ; 

He writes: “In the meetings for men 
at the church hall Sunday and Wednes- 
day evenings, the men seem interested 
and pay close attention, but few return. 
Those who can read accept Gospels and 
promise to read them. We have fre- 
quent contacts with men at the Bible 
Depot. In the Rue el Maleh quarter an 
encouraging boys’ class has been started, 
and that for girls has continued well.” 

“In the Halfouine quarter Arab house, 
rented last year for work among women 
and girls, there is now a boys’ class, and 
men’s meetings well attended. We are 
very interested and encouraged here. 
In all. this work the distorted idea of 
God and lack of understanding of fun- 
damental moral ideals are very strik- 


ingly apparent. In September, four 
candidates were baptized.” 
“In the Halfouine house, the new 


medical work under Dr. Lochhead is 
making a decided impression. The 
women’s and girls’ classes, and the Sun- 
day school in charge of Mrs. Kiser, Miss 
Marcusson and Miss Karen are also 
steadily growing in numbers and inter- 
est. Mr. Kiser adds: ‘All the branches 
Ae interacting and we are quite hope- 
u 2 ” 


Bizerte 

Miss Marcusson makes occasional vis- 
its to this, her old station. Retired mis- 
sionaries, Mr. and Mrs. Purdon, live in 
Bizerte and they are active in meetings 
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for men, and Mrs. Purdon continues the 
women’s class and the children’s meet- 
ing. 


Constantine 


Illness has prevented Rev. J. lL. Loch- 
head from sending more than an out- 
line report. The attendance at the Arab 
services and classes has been larger and 
more encouraging than ever before. Re- 
cently, the Arab Sunday school at the 
church social hall has reached an at- 
tendance of over 160, over a hundred of 
whom are from the Arab town and vil- 
lages. 

The crowded Christmas fete was again 
of unusual interest and _ significance. 
“The recitations and singing of the 
boys and girls from the homes were 
really splendid. A number of French 
friends were present, including several 
teachers in the government schools 
which the children attend, and they ex- 
pressed themselves as delighted at the 
talent displayed by the native girls and 
boys. 
of our Arab preacher sang a hymn, and 
the father gave a wonderful testimony 
of how he was led from Islam to faith 
in Jesus as his Saviour. The whole 
audience was thrilled.” 

Miss Lochhead and Miss Webb both 
have very successful women’s and girls’ 
classes in -the native town. The 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 

-has recently rented a house in the na- 
tive town, “specially,” as the mission- 
aries report, “‘for evangelistic work and 
a neighborhood house. Here the towns- 
people love to come. Although we have 
had the house for so short a time, there 
are already sixty Arab children and 
women under instruction, while, day by 
day, groups of visitors come.” 

One of the crying needs is for such 
social and community centers for men 
and boys, as well as for women and 
girls, in the heart of the native popu- 
lation in all our stations. There can be 
no doubt that with them the work would 
go forward by leaps and bounds. 


Algiers Native City 

Mr. Villon writes: “The meetings for 
native women, girls and boys have dis- 
tinctly improved over past years. The 
boys, though poor street boys, come in 
almost as large numbers since the ad- 
mission has been charged. Only the 
native girls are exempt from paying. .In 
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addition to the Sunday morning service, 
there has been started an afternoon 
Arabic evangelistic meeting, in which 
the Arab students in the Bible Institute 
take an active part.” e 


Grand Kabylia: Fort National, Agouni- 
Bourar, Ouadias ; 
When Mr. Blackmore left on furlough 
in June, there was no Kabyle speaking 
missionary to replace him, but Rev. 
Percy Smith and family spent some of 
the hot season at Fort National, and Mr. 


Smith gave such time as he could from 


his other heavy work, to a most super- 
ficial supervision of the work. However, 
the Kabyle preachers kept the meetings 
and classes, and even the dispensary 
going. 

The writer was greatly impressed by 
the baptism, during a visit to the moun- 
tain-top church in the Quadias tribe, of 
a Kabyle mountaineer, his wife and 
child, and two upstanding young men— 
very different now from their Riff kins- 
men still in their medieval Moslem 
savagery. 


Little Kabylia Region: Il Maten and 
Sidi Aich j 

The closing of our carpet school at 
Tl Maten necessarily affected the work. 
Mlle. Annen was alone in the evangelis- 
tic work for women until late in the 
autumn, when Miss Martha Robinson of 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety, accompanied by Mlle. Chevrin, a 
French certificated teacher and also a 
diplomaed nurse, arrived, taking up the 
study of Kabyle and the preliminary 
work of starting a girls’ day and man- 
ual school to replace the carpet school. 

Mile. Annen writes: “Thirty girls 
come three days a week for the experi- 
mental day and manual school. Older 
girls come other three days for sewing 
and raffia weaving. Fifty girls at the 
station, and aS many more in a neigh- 
boring village, attend the Bible classes. 
Twenty women meet in the house of a 
Christian woman in Il Maten village. 
The dispensary is» open two days a 
week, and visits are made to the sick 
in their homes.” 

Mr. Rochedieu visits the station regu- 
larly from Sidi Aich. Local Deacon 
Abouadaou and the helper Haddadi now 
find friends in their regular visits to 
the villages, instead of former hostility. 
A very difficult transition is thus being 
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accomplished with every promise of suc- 
cess. 

The present day demands make it im- 
possible for the same missionary effec- 


tively *to carry all branches of the 


evangelistic, church and social work. 
If we are to attract and hold the atten- 
tion of the Moslem men, and grip and 
win them for Christ by a direct evan- 
gelistic message, we simply must have 
in each center missionaries for that 
work alone, gifted men who master the 
Arabic or Kabyle, master sympatheti- 
cally the mental, moral and other view- 
points and difficulties of present day 
Moslem men; and thus equipped, present 
Christ with burning, arresting, convinc- 
ing, and winning power. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK 


Day Schools for Girls—Taourith-Ab- 
dalla, Ouadias 

In this remote mountain station Miss 
Parker, though ill, stuck to her school. 
Here as elsewhere, initial difficulty is 
to keep the girls long enough for satis- 
factory results. Moslem and Kabyle 
marriage customs call them away so 
young. 

To imprint on the young minds the 
Christian message,.much was made of 
preparation for the Christmas fete. The 
description of this by Miss Parker is a 
touching and convincing demonstration 
of how the Kabyle child life in the moun- 
tain village may be irradiated by the 
knowledge of Jesus the Saviour, who to 
Bethlehem came, himself a babe. 


Il Maten 


Reference has already been made to 
the fact that the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary. Society has at last undertaken 
work in Kabylia at Il Maten. Miss Rob- 
inson and Mlle. Chevrin are trying out 
the situation before the latter; as a 
French teacher, applies for formal au- 
thorization from the educational depart- 
ment for a girls’ day school. The most 
favorable progress has been made. May 
this be the first of many such girls’ day 
schools of that Society, schools so des- 
perately needed in Kabylia! 


Algiers Student Hostel 

This hostel is full to capacity and 
only awaits larger quarters to increase 
its numbers. Mr. Villon writes: “The 
hostel gives us great joy, and we count 
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on it the most for the future. Four 
students finished their school work and 
left this year: two for the normal school 
and one to be a medical assistant. Of 
these, one cannot say that they are really 
converted, but we believe a work has 
been accomplished in them, and that 
wherever they may be stationed, the 
missionaries will always find in them 
sincere friends of the work and of the 
Gospel. The fourth was soundly con- 
verted and is now in the Bible Insti- 
tute.” 


Homes for Girls and Boys 


Algiers Boys’ Home—Mr. and Mrs. 
Kellar have had their first year of un- 
interrupted service on the field, and have 
done an exceptionally fine piece of work, 
as shown by the following epitome of 
their report. 

“We reiterate that the boys are not 
inmates of an institution, but brothers 
in a family; also of a larger family of 
Kabyles from whom they never should 
separate themselves, except in regard to 
evil things; but should dedicate all the 
superior things they find here to the 
service of their race family. 

“In this spirit, long preparation was 
made for Easter. Shortly after Haster 
we had a Decision Day. Thirteen boys 
signified their desire to be baptized. 
Nine of them were judged ready and 
were baptized by Bishop Nuelsen during 
his visit. Fifteen were received into 
preparatory church membership, and 
three, now young men, into full mem- 
bership. We dare to believe some may 
find their place in the native ministry. 
They are intelligent boys. 

“A gift from American visitors pro- 
vided ample funds for a joyous Christ- 
mas fete. The story of the nativity, il- 
lustrated by lantern slides, was sung 
and recited by the boys. The boys 
themselves made an offering, and later 
visited sick and crippled children at the 
city hospital, where they sang carols, re- 
cited and distributed a gift to each boy 
and girl. 

“An innovation, during the year, was 
a very busy modified vacation school: 
Bible, music, English, hygiene, cate- 
chism and French subjects; ample play 
time, too, and a weekly excursion to a 
bathing beach or elsewhere. 

“We sadly need room and equipment 
for the preliminary manual training 
necessary, as well for the boys going af- 
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terwards to the Bible Institute or else- 
where, as for those going to the Indus- 
trial and Agricultural School. Equally 
do we need a chapel, better study and 
social rooms and dispensary, as well as 
new dormitories. We need these so that 
we may not only minister to more boys, 
but meet all the needs of every boy who 
comes here.” 

Algiers Girls’ Home—Miss Smith and 
Miss Welch report: “It has been a year 
full and overflowing with blessing from 
God. Five of the older girls were bap- 
tized last Haster. One girl, who had 
given great anxiety, professed conver- 
sion last year, has stood the test and is 
to be baptized next Easter. The oldest 
girl, now helping Miss Webb, has also 
won through her weaknesses to Christ, 
and soon will be married to the young 
native assistant in the Constantine 
Boys’ Home. 

“Our school report is excellent. The 
secret of it all is to be found in the 
Bible classes where the children learn 
to read the Book as the Word of God, 
and to follow Him, who only laid aside 
His Godhead that He might become man 
to ‘put away sin’ by the sacrifice of 
Himself.” 

Constantine Boys’ Home—The thirty 
boys in this Home are nearly all little 
fellows. Their school work has been 
very satisfactory. Mr. Robb writes: 
“Little by little the conception of Chris- 
tian truth and of salvation is being 
grasped by the older boys. The boys 
realize, as never before, the privilege 
they have and I believe are more grate- 
ful for what is being done for them. 
The oldest boy has taken a definite stand 
for Christ and is teaching a class in 
the Sunday school. 

“Sidi Djemoie, now assistant, but 
brought up in the Home, is soon to be 
married to one of. the girls from the 
Algiers Girls’ Home.” 

It is interesting to note that this is 
to be the first marriage between a young 
man and a young woman from our 
Home; and that the one is an Arab and 
the other a Kabyle. The engagement 
is not an “arranged” one but was sought 
by the young people themselves. 

Constantine Girls’ Home—Miss Love- 
less writes: “The thirty girls now in 
the Home are overcrowded in the pres- 
ent house, and so many children are 
waiting for admission that we rejoice 
that a fine site has been purchased on 
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which we hope soon to build a new 
Home. 

“The girls are doing well in every 
way, competing favorably with the 
French girls, with whom they sit side 
by side at school. They will, with the 
education being given them, be capable 
of teaching the next generation.” 

Tunis Boys’ Home—During the four 
months’ absenee of Dr. and Mrs. Kelly, 
this Home was in charge of Mr. and 
Mrs. Kiser. This year, for the first time, 
the Home has had the great advantage 
of a thoroughly converted and capable 
native assistant, whose wife, also a 
Christian, is also an efficient helper. 
After many years of vicissitude the 
Home continues to be crowded. The 
boys are doing excellently. Dr. Kelly 
strains at the leash of restricted mem- 
bers. But for much increase, a larger 
property will be necessary. Our present 
property has been surrounded by new 
houses, and there is now no room for 
expansion. 

Tunis Girls’ Home—At times, it has 
seemed almost hopeless to get and keep 
girls for this Home. It is, therefore, 
with peculiar gratitude to God that the 
very brief report of Miss Nyberg is pre- 
sented. ‘At present, the Girls’ Home 
contains sixteen children, including two 
small boys. The time seems to come 
even for the Girls’ Home in Tunis. A 
girl who was taken away by her mother 
has been brought back, the mother beg- 
ging me to take her again. Afterwards 
we got another girl through that same 
woman, who now cannot speak well 
enough about our Home. During last 
month we received three new girls. 
Though I dare not say much, I do be- 
lieve that God is working in the hearts 
of the girls.” 

A Unique and Marvelous Community 
—At Constantine, Mr. Robb says: ‘“‘Dur- 
ing the year, upwards of 60 applica- 
tions for entrance had to be refused. 
Parents come almost daily to plead for 
us to take their children.” The same 
is true of the Tunis and Algiers Boys’ 
Homes, and the Algiers and the Con- 
stantine Girls’ Homes—and even in the 
Tunis Girls’ Home it is commencing to 
be so. It is marvelous and we believe 
unequaled in any other Moslem field. It 
opens up limitless possibilities. In con- 
nection with the supplemental and com- 
pleting institutions, now started, this 
work gives the most permanent, and 
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possibly the largest results. What 
might we not do, would the Church but 
enable us to seize fully this wonderful 
opportunity in this key Moslem field! 


Industrial and Agricultural School at 
Sidi Aich 

Mons. Palpant reports that this new 

enterprise has been -firmly established 
during the year. For the first time the 
farm earned a considerable profit. The 
October term opened with six boys from 
the Algiers Boys’ Home, one from the 
Constantine Home, and one from the 
Ouadias in the hostel, and others from 
the locality. The young French car- 
pentry foreman was mobilized, and was 
succeeded by Ali Necer, brought up in 
the Algiers Boys’ Home and trained in 
the Government School of Apprentice- 
age. A commencement has been made 
in agriculture, carpentry, cabinet mak- 
ing, wood carving and masonry, and it 
is hoped metal working may soon be 
begun. The government administrator 
of the region recently said: “The good 
thing in your work is that each young 
man has the chance to be trained ac- 
cording to his aptitudes.” 
- To see, says M. Palpant, “our students 
eagerly at work; even the less gifted 
demonstrating their good will; to be 
with them in the animation of their 
sports; to feel them discover themselves 
in a development slow, perhaps, but 
sure, is a joy—and what prospects for 
the future.” 

“This school is attracting attention. 
The Sub-Prefect of Bougie visited it and 
gave an order for carved cabinet work. 
This was seen by the Prefect of the 
Department of Constantine, who sent a 
similar order. On invitation, samples 
have been sent to the new government 
industrial exposition being opened in 
Algiers, and the work praised.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Rochedieu have relieved 
M. and Madame Palpant of the burden 
of the hostel, and Mr. Rochedieu has 
charge of the general and) religious 
training of the students. 


Bible Institute, El] Biar, Algiers 

The October term of the Institute 
opened with nine students: five Kabyle, 
two Arab and two Spanish, the Arabs 
from Tunis. The opening service was 
of peculiar power and inspiration. Af- 
ter several addresses by Principal Lind- 
say and others, two Kabyle and one 
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Arab student related the stories of their 
conversion and of their call to the min- 
istry. Those present were profoundly 
impressed. Never has the writer heard 
more definite, clearer statements of ex- 
perience. If we can continue to recruit 
men of this stamp the future of Christ’s 
Kingdom in North Africa should be 
assured. The mobilization of Aboua- 
daou Ferhat soon reduced the students 
to eight. Two of them are still com- 
pleting their secular studies at the su- 
perior school. 

On the departure of Mr. and Mrs. 
Lindsay, Percy Smith took charge of the 
Institute, aided by Vincent Danic. Mr. 
Smith writes that: ‘The effort is to co- 
ordinate all the Biblical and other stud- 
ies, not only for the acquisition of 
knowledge, but principally for the lay- 
ing of the foundations for future work 
and study. Most of the students follow 
special courses in Arabic, Kabyle or in 
French literature, given at the Univer- 
sity of Algiers. All take some part in 
practical work in the various activities 
of our churches in Algiers.” 


Conclusion 


In an early report on North Africa, 
the writer expressed his conviction that 
in spite of the great Sahara, the trunk 
lines of communication in Africa are 
destined to run north and south, and the 
vast regions of the Soudan and Central 
Africa will be opened up and developed 
across the same great desert, which up 
to now has been practically impassable. 
Also, that correct missionary strategy 
called for a strong attack on Islam in 
North Africa to check it in the source 
of its missionary advance in the heart 
of Africa; and the developing of a 
strong body of Arab and Christian 
workers to follow the new arteries of 
travel to be opened up, and to overtake 
and overcome the Moslem advance. 

Today, the French government has un- 
dertaken the construction of a railway - 
across the Sahara, from southern Car- 
anie to the Niger river and Lake Tchad, 
and other lines will follow. Two years 
ago, French ten horse power automo- 
biles, equipped with caterpillar drive, 
successfully crossed the Sahara and re- 
turned the same way. Others equipped 
with four rear wheels did the same 
thing. Other parties have since made 
the return trip. A party has just 
started, as this report is being written, 
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to attempt the crossing on side ‘cars. 
Regular tourist automobile travel now 
crosses comfortably in two days, from 
Biskra to Tozeur over a trying part of 
the desert, a trip which took ten days 
camel-back. 
tempted in ever increasing distances. 
On the one hand, then, the highways 
for the Gospel advance are being thrown 
up. On the other, as this report shows, 
God has broken down barriers and is 
giving to us, with incredible rapidity, 
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the young Arab and Berber life of North 
Africa, to train and to thrust out here 
and across the Sahara, into the Soudan 
and Central Africa, as the heralds of 
the Gospel to redeem the darkest part 
of the dark continent for Christ. 

If Islam is not won, if Africa is not 
redeemed, it will not be because God 
has not demonstrated that it can be 
done, but because the Church will fail 
to heed God’s call for this great and 
glorious adventure in faith. 


MADEIRA ISLANDS MISSION 


REPORTED BY HARL H. Haypock, SUPERINTENDENT 


A Small World Gripped by Mighty 
Forces : 

To speak adequately of: the experi- 
ences and struggles of the year 1925 in 
this sun-kissed, cloud-draped, storm- 
swept island of the Atlantic, one would 
need to write a volume of several hun- 
dred pages. The passing tourist under 
the mystic spell of physical beauty is 
apt to carry away a mental picture of 
Madeira as the portals of paradise, but 
one who wrestles with the problems of 
human redemption as it is in Christ 
Jesus, will soon discover that spiritu- 
ally the very “gates of hell” are here 
yawning wide open. 

Protestant work was first begun by 
Dr. Kalley, a physician, eighty-seven 
years ago, and, after being extinguished 
in 1846 when two thousand fled for their 
lives to America, mission work was re- 
sumed in 1875 and 1876 and has con- 
tinued uninterruptedly to the present. 
Nevertheless, after all these years of 
labor there are less than 300 members 
of the Protestant Church among the 
300,000 Portuguese inhabitants. Up to 
the present, judging from the results, 
one can certainly say, even with lim- 
ited knowledge, that Madeira is one of 
. the most difficult fields for Protestant 
‘missionary work in all the world. 
Surely it is high time that the heart and 
brain and resources of the true Church 
of Christ should be invested in sufficient 
measure to bring these hungering souls 
into the Light of the Gospel. 


Persecution and Disloyalty 

The outstanding characteristic of the 
work, this year, has been persecution 
from the Roman enemies outside, and 


revolution and disloyalty inside the 
Church, but in it all the mighty hand of 
the everlasting God has sustained us, 
guided us through difficulties and dan- 
gers, brought new people to the services, 
converted souls from the darkness of 
sin, and given us such victory that one 
can truly say the Methodist Church is 
stronger than it has ever been in its 
twenty-seven years of work in Madeira. 

On March 20th, at Machico, was held 
the funeral service of a believer who 
had been for many years a member of 
the Church at Ribeira Grande. During 
her last hours, some of the Catholic 
neighbors and relatives with wailings 
and loud cryings insisted that she should 
confess to the priest. As long as physi- 
cal strength lasted she continued to give 
her testimony that she needed no priest 
because she had made her confession di- 
rect to God through Jesus the Saviour. 
Even after her death, they tried to brow- 
beat the family, and force them to eall 
the priest and use candles and other 
ceremonies and _ superstitions. Our 
Protestant missionary administered the 
sacrament and comforted the family as 
well as he could. 

The Catholics gathered in great mul- 
titudes during the funeral -service, 
whistling, crying, making insulting re- 
marks, pounding on petroleum cans, 
blowing on horns and even trying to 
divide the cortege on the way to the 
cemetery. This. was fortunately pre- 
vented by the local policeman. Fol- 
lowing the service, that night, the house 
of the pastor was stoned, as it had been 
also the week before. Again, the next 
night, the pastor’s house, property of 
the Methodist Episcopal Mission, which 
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contains the chapel, was stoned at eight 
o’clock and again at ten, doing some 
damage to the tiles. All this, in spite 
of the fact that the local authorities had 
been appealed to several times. 

On the evening of the 20th, the dis- 
trict superintendent received a telegram, 
and on the following morning a letter 
by personal messenger, and with this 
evidence, an appeal was made to the 
Civil Governor. Another telegram was 
the occasion of another hasty call on 
the Governor, when added assurance 
was given to speedy action. On March 
24th, Chief of Police Andrade, from 
Funchal, together with a helper went 
personally to Machico for an investiga- 
tion, calling about 120 witnesses. Legal 
evidence was obtained against several 
who violated the law of Portugal guar- 
anteeing religious liberty to all. 


Vandalism 

On the night of March 15th, the print- 
shop in Funchal where is printed our 
“Voz da Madeira’ and where we have 
some type, was broken into, the print- 
ing press damaged, some of the type 
badly mixed and much of it thrown 
into the river near by. Neither the 
culprit nor the motive has been discov- 
ered. Much of the type was later recov- 
ered from the bed of the stream and 
the work of spreading the Gospel by the 
printed page was continued. 


“Voz da Madeira”’ 

In its seventeenth year, the “Voz da 
Madeira” has steadily increased its in- 
fluence until it has over 1,000 regular 
subscribers in Madeira, Portugal, Bra- 
zil, America, Africa, Asia and the 
islands of the seas. The recent attack 
upon the shop where it is printed is 
but another proof that the messages of 
this sheet strike fire. It stands as one 
of the recognized organs of Protestant- 
ism and is respected by friend and foe. 
Much credit is due the editor, Rev. B. R. 
Duarte, and the Manager, Brother J. 
Viterbo Dias, for the growing success 
of this monthly. Without the regular 
support of the Board of Education gift 
from Chicago this paper could not live. 
There is need of a printing press and 
more type to meet the growing oppor- 
tunity. 


A Methodist Picnic 
It would hardly be expected in some 
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places that a picnic would be a subject to 
be included in an annual report, but in 
this Catholic land where the social 
standards are so vastly different, and 
where the Roman feasts are so deeply 
imbedded as a part of every day life, it 
is significant to note the very marked 
contrast between the wholesome enjoy- 
ment of a Protestant picnic and the 
unbridled orgies of the religious feasts. 

On June 29th, the Methodists of Ma- 
deira joined in a picnic at the beautiful 
Quinta, Santa Ana, above Funchal. On 
this. happy occasion there was no 
drinking of alcoholic beverages, no 
smoking, no blaspheming, no quarreling 
nor fighting, no gambling at wheels of 
fortune, no selling of liquors or other 
things to commercialize the appetites of 
men, no desecration of the Lord’s holy 
Sabbath, no money wasted in a sinful 
display of nerve racking aerial bombs, 
no idolatrous procession of saints and 
images through the streets, no kneeling 
in the dust or adoration of handmade 
gods, no excessive revellings through- 
out the night, no promiscuous mixing 
of the sexes; all of which are the com- 
mon practices at the many scores of 
Catholic feasts. Thus new ideals of life 
are brought to these island folk. 


Forty-seventh Anniversary in Madeira 

That any missionary should complete 
forty-seven years of continuous service 
is rare enough to be glorious. but to 
complete forty-seven of continuous serv- 
ice in one place and in one church is a 
record seldom equaled. 

On the Fourth of July, 1878, Rev. Wil- 
liam George Smart landed in Madeira, 
fresh from England, and took up the 
work which his father had started two 
years previously, international mission 
work among the sailors, prohibition and 
Protestant missionary work among Por- 
tuguese. In honor of another mile 
stone, a tea was tendered to the English 
friends and the Portuguese members of 
the church and Sunday school, and all 
listened with enjoyment to the recital 
cf some of the incidents of these event- 
ful years of the long and useful life of 
3rother and Sister Smart. 


Summer Camp at Santa da Serra 

The second annual summer camp and 
institute for workers and young men 
was held August 10th and 12th in the 
Mt. Faith Mission property at Santa da 
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Serra. The theme of the institute was, 
“The Work of the Holy Spirit in the 
Church,” with special emphasis upon 
the working of the Holy Ghost through 
the New Testament Church and through 
John Wesley, the founder of Methodism. 
The blessed Holy Spirit was pleased to 
zeveal some of the deep things of God 
and there was one like unto the Son of 
Man, whose invisible presence opened 
vuto us the Scripture, and made our 
hearts burn within us as He spoke to us 
by the way. 

Seventeen hungry folk gathered 
around the tables and found an abun- 
dance of good things to satisfy the ap- 
petites sharpened by the cool mountain 
eir, the intensive work and the enjoy- 
able games of volley ball and walks in 
which they all took part. 


A Constant Stream of Tourists 

During the year, 1925, there were 462 
visitors from North America, South 
America, Europe, Africa, and Asia, who 
registered in our guest book, rested in 
our drawing room, inspected the mis- 
sion building, visited the school, ad- 
ruired the beautiful garden and received 
the courtesies of the missionaries. In 
addition there were many who called 
and worshiped in our chapel who did 
not register. 

Funchal is the third most important 
city and port of Portugal, and ranks 
first in the number of English and 
American callers. More than twenty 
large ocean liners, including the Ho- 
meric and the Mauretania, on their 
“Round the World” and “Mediterra- 
nean” cruises, stopped with their more 
than 10,000 first class passengers, for 
one or two days in Funchal. 

In addition to the many steamers 
which touch here more or less irregu- 
larly, there are five English lines, four 
German lines, two Portuguese, one 
French, one Holland and one Scandina- 
vian, all of which make this a regular 
port of call on their weekly and monthly 
lines, connecting Europe, South Amer- 
iza and Africa. 


Proposed New Buildings and Chapels 

Following upon some _ preliminary 
work among members and friends, there 
was launched publicly on May 31st, the 
campaign to raise funds for the con- 
struction of a Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Funchal. The sum of 6,431 
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escudos, ‘about 330 dollars, in cash, has 
been received and placed in the bank at 
interest; at least 100,000 escudos, or 
5,000 dollars, will be raised. In the time 
of Bishop Hartzell, Rev. and Mrs. Smart 
began praying, planning and working 
toward this end: the idea has continued 
to grow throughout the years, until it 
has at last taken definite shape. In this 
land where every parish has not only a 
beautiful church, but also one or more 
chapels, and among these people of artis- 
tic natures and a passionate love of 
beauty, there is great need of providing 
a suitable edifice in which the Protes- 
es may worship the true and living 
od. 

For several years, a Methodist chapel 
has been urgently needed in Ribeira 
Brava and although the asking was in- 
cluded in the Centenary, no money was 
ever received for this purpose. In the 
first week of August, the members voted 
to purchase land and proceed to the 
construction of a house of - worship, 
pledging out of their poverty the amount 
of 1,770 escudos in work and money. 
It will cost over 20,000 escudos to com- 
plete this chapel and the district super- 
intendent took the responsibility of bor- 
rowing $1,200 from the “Williams Loan 
Fund” for this purpose, with interest 
at 5 per cent, the principal to be repaid 
in ten equal annual installments. The 
stone has been purchased and is now on 
the ground ready for use. Plans have 
been accepted and it is hoped that the 
ichapel will be dedicated during the com- 
ing year. 

Since 1907, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church has been carrying on evangel- 
ical work regularly in the Parish of San 
Goncalo, a suburb just east of the city 
of Funchal. God has heard the earnest 
prayer and desire of many years of the 
believers living there, and arrangements 
were made, in October, for the renting 
of a building and the remodeling and 
furnishing of a suitable chapel. The 
jnitial cost will total approximately 
4,000 escudos, or 200 dollars, in addition 
to the monthly rent. It is hoped that 
this work will be completed early next 
year. 


Enlarging Opportunity 

The Gospel has found more open doors 
in Madeira in 1925 than during any 
previous year for a half century, since 
the work was resumed. Thousands of 
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tracts have been distributed and hun- 
dreds of Bibles have been sold, as well 
as: hundreds of hymn books and New 
Testaments; hundreds of Scripture por- 
tions have been given away. New 
preaching points have been opened, not- 
ably in Santa Maria Maior, new day 
_ schools opened in Santa Maria Maior 
and San. Goncalo, and a resident pastor 
has been located at San Goncalo to de- 
velop a new church in that field. 

The average attendance at the church 
services and Sunday school has in- 
creased and a high standard of preach- 
ing has been maintained under the John 
Wesley circuit plan. A training class 
for church membership has been organ- 
ized under the leadership of the district 
superintendent, regular monthly work- 
ers’ meetings and conferences have been 
held and definite plans for organizing a 
Quarterly Conference have been sug- 
gested. The Epworth League, first in- 
troduced in Madeira in 1907, was reor- 
ganized. Christmas festivals were held 
in all the stations. 

All of these, and many other activi- 
ties, together with an emphasis upon 
prayer, have released the mighty spir- 
itual forees of the true and living God, 
and have brought to Madeira the begin- 
nings of a new awakening. 


The Circuit Preaching Plan 

In the Conference Minutes of 1906 are 
these words: “Mrs. Smart has continued 
her efforts during the year to get a 
new road to Mt. Faith.” Little did these 
brave pioneers, Brother and_ Sister 
Smart; realize that within their lives 
their fondest dreams would be far sur- 
passed. Instead of a narrow mountain 
trail, the year 1925 saw the completion 
of a wide, well graded, partly paved au- 
tomobile road from Funchal and Santa 
Cruz up through the beautiful moun- 
tains of Santo da Serra, past the hotel 
and church and right to the door of the 
Methodist Mission property. With the 
establishment of regular autobus service 
from Funchal to Santa da Serra and 
Machico, and the use of the steamer 
service to Ribeira Brava, a regular cir- 
cuit preaching plan was adopted in 
March and continued effectively and ac- 
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ceptably to the people, during the year. 
Success in this plan is due to the coop- 
eration of the workers involved. 


Finances and Self-Support 

The financial situation during 1925 
cannot be described in words. In addi- 
tion to the cut of 40 per cent in our 
annual appropriation (50 per cent fig- 
ured on the total cash received), due 
to the slump in benevolence giving in 
America, there was, at the close of 1924, 
an unfavorable drop in the rate of ex- 
‘change of the American dollar, which, 
made a second loss of 43 per cent in the 
purchasing power of our reduced appro- 
priation. In 1924, we received as high 
as 35.75 escudos for one dollar: in 1925, 
we received as low as 19.60 and the rate 
was steadily below 20. Contrary to all 
economic laws of justice, prices con- 
tinued to advance through the year of 
1925. 

Our situation was hopeless and im- 
possible. The work of a whole life time 
of missionary effort would have been 
Swept away at one stroke, if the Board 
of Foreign Missions had not made good 
our loss in exchange, thus preventing 
this double loss from falling upon us at 
the beginning of 1925. To meet this un- 
expected emergency, our native workers, 
who were receiving only 8, 10, 20 and 40 
dollars per month with which to sup- 
port themselves and families, voluntarily 
reduced their salaries, that churches and 
schools might not be closed, and the 
missionaries also made large donations 
of salary and money to carry out the 
work of the year. Appeal was made to 
friends in America to send extra gifts, 
a number of which were received. Two 
different months the Mission was saved 
from a deficit by one of the missionaries 
not drawing his full salary. 

The increase for self-support for four 
years is as follows: 


per 

escudos capita 

1922—142 members........ 1,034 7.28 
1923—127 members........ 1,145 9.01 
1924—134 members........ 1,822 13.59 
1925—185 members........ 2,684 14.50 


In spite of all difficulties God’s work 
in Madeira moves forward. 


® 
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AUSTRIA MISSION CONFERENCE 


Conditions Difficult 


Austria is still trying to exist. Never 
have there been so many unemployed. 
The largest industries have been forced 
to close because they cannot sell their 
products. But, while the struggle is 
hard and troubles press, Austria still 
believes in a better future. And there 
never was such an opportunity for evan- 
gelical Christianity as now. 


Mission Work 

The Methodist Mission was not in a 
position to help as much as was needed 
on account of the 50 per cent “Cut.” 
The financial need of the whole coun- 
try is also the need of the Church of 
Christ. As it is not possible at this 
time to bring the collections of the 
local Church up to the amount before 
the war, we were forced to lessen the 
work, wherever possible. The reduction 
has been made in work with young peo- 
ple and in education. Evangelism, for 
which there are at present greater oppor- 
tunities than in the last 400 years, has 
been confined to the local- Church. Ar- 
rangements were made to help the un- 
employed, and Bible colporteurs were 
taken into the work. The use of the 
Mission Press was confined to the print- 
ing of the Church paper. But these 
reductions did not make us give up. 
The work that remains is being carried 
on with vigor, and the workers are cer- 
tain that the present difficulties will be 
overcome. 


Church Work . 

All circuits report good progress, not- 
withstanding a reduction in the evan- 
gelistic work. The five churches in 
Vienna gave a considerable sum for 
evangelistic work among the masses in 
the great city who do not go to church. 
Four of these churches are crowded. 
The First Church alone, which is the 
mother church in Austria, Hungary and 
Jugo-Slavia, and-which suffered for fifty 
years during the reign of the monarchy, 
an enemy of Methodism, is having diffi- 
culty on aceount of the lack of room. 
They secured a place to build and laid 
the foundation. They had planned a 
Central Building with a church, a home 
for students and other young men, and 
a place for social work. This work had 


to be stopped; the foundation is slowly 
becoming destroyed and the church is 
forced to remain in its small quarters. 

The churches. of southern Austria are 
making good progress. The St. Polten 
circuit, which is two years old, had a 
great revival. It is giving the city valu- 
able social work and has its own home 
for educational purposes. During the 
revival, several big men of the city de- 
cided for Christ and His work. The 
same good reports come from northern 
Austria and Steiermark. Our churches 
are all filled with seeking people. The 
young churches which at first were a 
little shaken on account of the attack 
of the Communists, are standing by 
faithfully. 


Educational Work 


The Children’s Home, in Turnitz. had 
507 children and 150 young people in its 
care, last year. Children from the large 
cities of Vienna, Linz, Graz and St. Pol- 
ten find here both physical and spiritual 
recuperation. The officials of the coun- 
try, with whom we are working, claim 
that the institution is one of the best 
and largest in the land, in system and 
results. 

The Second Church, in Vienna, sup- 
ports a day nursery for 50 children from 
4 to 14 years of age. In addition, the 
church supported last year a vacation 
institute in Turnitz with 60 beds, which 
was overcrowded during the summer 
months. In spite of the financial stress 
of the Fifth Church, in Vienna, and of 
the St. Polten Church, they have sup- 
ported their own homes for the educa- 
tion of the young people. Both of these 
institutions have 50 children. Every 
church in the Conference has its Ep- 
worth League with a carefully arranged . 
program. 


Deaconess Work 

There is a Deaconesses Home in Vien- 
na with accommodations for 18 deacon- 
esses. TheSe good sisters are greatly 


- respected by: the officials, doctors and. 


the people. They work in the day 
nurseries, the children’s and young peo- 
ple’s homes of the Church, in sanitari- 
ums and in private families. They are 
constantly working for the Lord. 
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Prohibition Work 

The great fight against alcohol has in- 
tensified in Austria within the last three 
years. Those interested in the use of 
alcohol greatly fear prohibition, whereas 
they used to laugh at it. The movement 
which, to-day, is way beyond the circles 
of the Church, owes its beginnings to the 
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strong help of the Methodist Church. 
The leaders of the Church are convinced 
that in the future they must also hold 
the flag high. Last year, two men gave 
their services for this work. A minis- 
ter’s wife is general secretary of the 
Prohibition League of Women in Aus- 
tria. 


BULGARIA MISSION CONFERENCE 


ReEporTED BY E. E. Count, SUPERINTENDENT 


A Most Terrible Year 

The year 1925 was the most terrible and 
depressing one during my connection 
with the Bulgaria Mission. The attempt 
on the King’s life in the Orchania Pass, 
which caused the death of two of his 
attendants, while he escaped miracu- 
lously; the uprising of the Communists, 
according to well laid plans to over- 
throw the government and establish a 
Bolshevik one, two days later; the bomb 
explosion in the City Cathedral, caus- 
ing the crashing of the roof on hundreds 
in attendance at the State funeral of a 
general, assassinated three days before; 
the fiendish deeds of reprisals, hardly 
less diabolical than the killing of the 
scores in the Cathedral—all this and 
more make the year horrifying and 
black with nefarious deeds. 


Evangelicals Trusted 

One might easily question the impres- 
sion the evangelical. cause is making 
upon a nation in which such atrocities 
are possible. Have the years of evangel- 
ical inculecation borne fruit? The an- 
swer rings with a positive note. Dur- 
ing this time, not a suspicion nor an 
aspersion rested upon the evangelical 
cause. Her loyal and. law-abiding fol- 
lowers inspire confidence. In one of 
our Bulgarian villages we have an in- 
fluential following. One of our members 
was charged by a fellow villager with 
having a certain letter sought for by 
the Secret authorities. He was carried 
away to a large town and subjected to 
the inquisition. For obvious reasons, I 
cannot relate the gruesome story; but 


after a grilling that brought uncon-. 


sciousness and very nearly death, itself, 
he recovered, and a second attempt to 
extort a confession of what he knew 
nothing about, made him say he was an 
evangelical and not lying. That word 


dropped, sent him home a free man. I 
am not able to say any more about these 
conditions. Secrecy is enjoined. Suf- 
fice it to say, for the present, that the 
evangelicals are a conserving force that 
must be reckoned with in the civiliza- 
tion of the Near Hast, as featured by the 
situation in Bulgaria. 


The Gospel Needed 

In this peninsula, bounded by five seas 
and two straits, the most important in 
the world by the way, there surge like 
the waves of its seas, social problems 
that the War never settled and wars 
never will be able to settle. They are 
beyond the reach of wars to cure. They 
are spiritual in their content and as 
such can be reached only by spiritual 
forces. It is the unshaken faith of the 
evangelicals right here in the strategic 
center of these terrific problems, that 
only one Power can meet the clamoring 
need, the Gospel of the meek and lowly 
Jesus. It must be preached and pushed 


.more than ever, and it should be now. 


If not, and we remain still blind to the 
signs of the times, out of this hotbed 
of wars may spring up a conflagration 
not second to the last World War. In 
the face of the possible horrors of it, 
no people should be capable of enjoying 
their religion at home, forgetting that 
their contentment is related and limited 
by the peace of the world abroad. 


What the “Cut” Did 

Little wonder, then, while facing these 
conditions, that the 50 per cent “Cut” 
on work operations was a stunning blow. 
It struck us harder than most fields as 
the rewards of the Centenary had not 
fallen to us as to other Missions. The 
situation was serious. The new condi- 
tions required a readjustment. We cut 
till we all but reached the arteries of 
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the life of the Mission. We dismissed 
six young preachers. It seemed cruel 
both to the work and to them. Without 
this leadership in those communities the 
progressive element was _ paralyzed. 
There was nothing else to do. They 
were not members of the Conference. 
How could we cut their salaries or sup- 
port? How could we whittle down 
twenty dollars a month? That was what 
a man with a wife and children was 
receiving in more than one instance. 
The local Church was giving its share 
of that. We would have been con- 
demned in the eyes of God and the 
Home Church if we had thought of such 
a thing. We preferred to close up sta- 
tions, trusting God, in some way, to keep 
the fires purning, and hoping that, 
though they may be simply smoldering, 
in a happier day they may be wafted 
into a conflagration. 

The Mission had a thriving periodical 
that was one of the influential religious 
organs of the land. Its power was felt 
for good wherever it went. It was re- 
garded as a leader in standing for the 
cause of evangelical Christianity. It is 
extremely regrettable that its career had 
to end. But the 50 per cent “Cut” was 
the death blow to this worthy publica- 
tion as well as to the charges spoken of. 
We enjoyed, for a season, a “Ford” 
that greatly- helped in the efficiency of 
the evangelistic work and superintend- 
ency. This too had to go. As we look 
over the history of the Bulgaria Mission 
it seems to be one of elimination com- 
pelled by lack of means. There was a 
school that trained young men for the 
ministry and the active walks of life. 
Many of our pastors were trained there. 
Connected. with it was a printing house 
and publication department. Books and 
tracts issued from the presses of this 
house were circulated by the Bg 
All these are gone. 

Is it any wonder that one of our 
Bishops in his quadrennial report stated 
“we have not understood Bulgaria’s 
needs. When we should have given with 
a lavish hand we withheld our bqunty, 
and doled out a pittance. . . . We have 
a work there that is a credit to Meth- 
odism and the Kingdom of Christ. If 
Bulgaria had been fed instead of 
starved, it would have compared favor- 
ably with the most prosperous Missions 
of the Church.” 

These are some of the features that 
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cause me to call it “The most depress- 
ing year” in the history of the Mission. 
Still it is not without its optimism. It 
has its bright spots. The discipline of 
adversity has had its achievements. Two 
of the churches were told plainly that 
they must sink or swim in an attempt 
to support themselves. They chose to 
swim and have done it well. 


The Sofia Building 


The new building in Sofia, which is 
designed for social and religious work, 
is virtually completed. It was dedicated 
by Bishop Nuelsen at the last Annual 
Conference. It has a large hall on the 
second floor which is called after Dr. 
Albert Long, the first missionary to Bul- 
garia. In this, the Bulgarian services 
are held regularly. Frequently it is 
packed to the doors with hardly stand- 
ing room. On the first floor, there is a 
small chapel that is named for John 
Wesley. In this we have regular Amer- 
ican services in the morning, and Rug- 
sian services on Sunday afternoons. 
English services are also held in the 
same place. Here, too, the regular mid- 
week prayer meetings are held. The 
primary departments of the Sunday 
school find a favorable hour in the midst 
of the busy ones to hold their sessions. — 
They are all well attended. 

The building is a bee-hive of activities 
during the week. It has become the 
center of moral and cultural influences, 
such as no other building constructed 
for religious purposes has ever sent 
forth here in Sofia. Lectures, musicales 
and socials of a high character are held 
weekly. Some weeks, every night is oc- 
cupied with such gatherings. Recently, 
there was held for two weeks a series 
of revival services that brought forth 
the pledges of forty-five people declar- 
ing their surrender to the Christ. All 
but nine of these were men and women 
of the Greek Catholic Church, the State 
Church of the country. Circumstances 
compelled us to close these services 
when in the height of success. 

The results that have followed the 
erection of this building have justified 
every dollar put into it. For the first 
time in the history of our work in 
Sofia, the capital city of the Kingdom, 
there is a Church center. The building 
is beautiful and inviting. The local 
Official Board felt that it was worthy of 
the best they could give in furnishings. 
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They purchased the chairs for the hall 
at a cost of about $540 gold. An organ 
and piano cost them about $730. Hymn 
books and other furnishings brought an 
expenditure of about $365. In addition, 
therefore, to their contributions to the 
building, the local church has so man- 
aged its finances that it has expended 
more than $1,635, or 225,000 levs, raised 
here in Bulgaria. The church has gone 
farther and faced the financial crisis 
of the Board with a determination not 
to be the least burden upon the friends 
at home. It means great sacrifice for 
this small group to meet a budget of 
‘nearly 150,000 levs (about $1,100) an- 
nually. That is what the new building 
and a spirit of revival have done for 
the Sofia church. 


Varna Church 

At Varna, on the Black Sea, we have 
have a prosperous church. Usually “a 
prophet is not without honor save in 
his own country.” It was not so with 
the Varna church. When a former pas- 
tor failed them, an intelligent young 
man and graduate of the highest schools 
of the land, stepped into the breach and 
carried on the work of the church. He 
did it so well that we sent him off to 
-England for training. Upon his return, 
after finishing his studies, he was im- 
mediately called back to the church of 
his home city. The church was told 
that they could receive no help from 
the Mission. They demurred and in- 
sisted that they would not be able to 
carry on. The Mission Finance Com- 
mittee was obdurate. The young pastor 
took hold of the situation and built up 
the church. At the end of the year 
they joined the Sofia chur¢éh in voting 
a 33 per cent increase. Those two self- 
supporting churches have the best paid 
pastors in the Mission. 
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Lovetch School 

The only school of our Mission is one 
for girls at Lovetch. Under its present 
administration it is winning more than 
ever the confidence and popularity of 
the Bulgarian public. Last year’s en- 
rollment reached 130, the largest in the 
history of the school. More than 200 
were refused admission for lack of room. 
The Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety has agreed to enlarge its capacity. 
Provision is being made for the erec- 
tion of two new buildings. But this 
brings a problem for the local church. 
The property of the Board of Foreign 
Missions, consisting of church and par- 
sonage, is beautifully located, just op- 
posite the school buildings, on a hill to 
the one side of the town. When, under 
the previous administration, the school 
had less than a half of its present num- 
ber of students, the church building 
could accommodate the school and the 
town people. At present, by crowding, 
the school with its teaching force now 
occupies about two-thirds of the capac- 
ity of the church building. Next au- 
tumn, with one of the new buildings 
completed, in all probability the school 
will have an enrollment of 200 students. 
The working force of the institution 
will increase that number to 40 more. 
This number will take the full space of 
the church. The best solution of the 
problem is to transfer the property of 
the Board to the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society and build anew in the 
town. That plan would relieve the con- 
gested condition of the school property. 
With a building large enough to meet 
the needs of the school for church sery- 
ices and those of the town people, the 
evangelization of the town people can be 
energetically undertaken. May Christ 
quickly speed that evangelistic hour for 
Lovetch! 


FORWARD MOVEMENT OF METHODISM IN GERMANY 


FF. H. Orro MELLE, PRESIDENT, FRANKFORT THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


General Conditions 

After the convulsions in the political 
and economical life of Germany in the 
years after the War, there came a time 
of a little rest and recreation. The 
government was successful in stabilizing 
the mark. The acceptance of the Dawes 
Plan, which meant a turning point in 


the history of the nation, secured this 
action, and the people who had lost all 
their savings of a life time by the dread- 
ful inflation, began to hope again. But 
sometimes there is the feeling that this 
is only the rest before a storm and that 
still heavy days are before us. While 
we are writing these lines, a cloud of 
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sorrow lingers above the country. The 
number of unemployed people grows and 
the question is, whether a way of help 
will be found. 

“Religiously, the needs and sorrows of 
the people have helped to create a new 
atmosphere for the Gospel of Christ. 
Not only the foundations of the political 
and economical life, but also those of 
the spiritual life have been shaken and 
there is a deep longing on the part of 
many for the unseen and the eternal. 
There is a wave of new spiritual life 
going over Germany. The separation of 
State and Church induced the former 
State-Church to new activities and the 
Free Churches awakened to fuller re- 
sponsibilities of their task. The great- 
est problem of the Church is how the 
masses of laborers who, contrary to the 
laborers in England and America, are 
not only against the Church but against 
Christianity, may be won for Christ 
again. The State-Church, so closely con- 
nected with the old regime, seems to 
have lost the confidence of the labor 
movement, and here is the opportunity 
which the Free Churches, especially 
Methodism, should grasp. The import- 
ance of this task is felt by our Meth- 
odism and acknowledged by leading men 
in the national churches. 


The Seventy-fifth Anniversary 

The Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Germany celebrated during the year the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of its history. 
Faith was strengthened by looking back 
over seventy-five years’ work, which 
shows so clearly the hand of the divine 
Providence. It reads like a chapter out 
of the Acts of the Apostles, how Dr. 
William Nast, a young educated German, 
was converted in a Methodist meeting 
in America; how he began to work 
among his eountrymen in the United 
States; 
quests, the Board of Foreign Missions, 
in 1849, sent preachers to Germany, the 
first European country in which the 
Methodist Episcopal Church began to 
preach the Gospel. And how wonder- 
fully has the work been blessed! It has 
grown and spread far across the borders 
of Germany. To-day the Methodist Hpis- 
copal Church has in Germany two 
annual conferences; one annual con- 
ference in Switzerland; Mission Con- 
ferences in Austria, Hungary, Jugo- 
Slavia, the Baltic Republics and Russia, 
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and how then, on urgent re- - 
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to mention only those countries where 
Methodist pioneers from Germany start- 
ed the work. The hearts of the people 
were filled with joy for what the Lord 
has wrought, and for the new hope for 
the future. 


In Wesley’s Footprints to the Castle of 
Ronneburg 

Perhaps the most interesting of the 
jubilee meetings was that which took 
place on Ascension Day in the old castle 
of Ronneburg in the Wetterau, not far 
from Frankfort. In that old castle lived 
Count Zinzendorf, when he was expelled 
from Saxony because of his religious be- 
lief. Here he met John Wesley in July, 
1738. We know that soon after John 
Wesley felt his heart ‘strangely 
warmed” he made a journey to Ger- 
many. In Frankfort, he stayed over 
night with the parents of Peter Boehler; 
the next day he went to Marienborn and 
the Ronneburg, where he arrived at one . 
o’clock. 

Over the same way on which Wesley 
had gone, 2,000 Methodists from Frank- 
fort and other places marched up to the 
castle, swinging their flags and singing 
their hymns. And in the old castle- 
court, where Wesley and Zinzendorf 
spent many an hour in religious con- 
versation, the German followers of Wes- 
ley were reminded of the close relations 
between Methodism and Germany, and 
of what Germany owes to Methodism. 


Great Conferences 

The sessions of the annual confer- 
ences in Karlsruhe and Bremen were 
great occasions and left a deep impres- 
sion on the public mind. Bishop Nuel- 
sen presided in both conferences. His 
wise leadership during the past years of 
great difficulties has won high praise. 
It was a happy thought of the Board of 
Foreign Missions to request Bishop HE. 
G. Richardson to bear the greetings of 
the Mother-Church in America. The 
Bishop’s visit and his message were an 
inspiration. On special occasions no 
hall in any city is large enough for the 
masses who wish to take part in the 
festivals of the “people called Meth- 
odists.” It is-a pity that all our church 
buildings are so small! 


Evangelistic and Social Work 
Methodism in Germany has laid much 
stress on evangelization from the begin- 
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ning. If anybody wishes to see old 
fashioned revival meetings, let him go 
to the Methodists of Saxony and Wur- 
temberg during the time of their “pro- 
tracted meetings.’ No Methodist preach- 
er in Germany is satisfied without a 
revival. There has been an increase in 
the membership since the war of 8,000. 
In those regions where the work grows 
best, the preachers have large circuits 
with many stations; they preach every 
evening in the week and three and four 
times on every Sunday. 

The social activities of Methodism are 
also known far and wide. Faith worketh 
by love. One example is the splendid 
deaconess work. I think it can be said 
that no other branch of Methodism’s 
manifold activities has shown more 
signs of the Lord’s blessing than the 
“Bethany” and the “Martha Maria” So- 
cieties, the two deaconess organizations 
of the Zurich Area. One was founded 
fifty years ago by a few men of faith 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
other a few years later by brethren who 
still belonged to the Wesleyans. Te-day 
there are in Germany and Switzerland 
600 deaconesses, 5 large hospitals and 
many other activities. This work has 
been self-supporting from the beginning. 
The people are friendly to it. 

Mention should be made of the Bible 
homes, the homes for the aged and the 
children’s homes founded by Bishop 
Nuelsen, in which thousands of under- 
nourished children find relief and health 
for body and soul. 


Martin Mission Institute 

Methodism has founded no schools in 
Germany. The opinion prevailed that 
in a country with a school system so 
highly developed, it would not be neces- 
sary to have special schools connected 
with the Church. We do have, however, 
one seminary for the education of our 
preachers. It started in 1853 with pro- 
fessors like Dr. William F. Warren, the 
late Bishop Hurst and Dr. Walling 
Clark.. It has done a splendid work. 
Seventy-seven candidates for the min- 
istry studied here during the past year; 
forty-eight came from Germany, fifteen 
from Switzerland, three from Austria, 
three from Hungary, four from Bul- 
garia, two from Jugo-Slavia, one from 
the Baltic Republics and one from 
China. It will easily be realized how 
important such an institution is for the 
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whole work in Central Europe. To make 
it the best school of its kind, fitted to 
educate the leaders that Methodism 
needs in all this territory, is our aim. 


Strokes Against ‘King Alcohol’ 


In the history of the German temper- 
ance movement, the year 1925 will be 
specially mentioned. For the first time, 
all the temperance societies, together 
with the women’s organizations, the la- 
bor movement, and the Evangelical and 
Catholic Churches, united for a common 
campaign against “King Alcohol.” As 
the next necessary step which must be 
taken, local option was urged. By the 
action of our “Commission on Temper- 
ance,’ two years ago, we presented 466,- 
000 signatures to the Reichstag with a 
petition for local option. This year, the 
same Commission proposed an “anti-al- 
cohol week” throughout all Germany. 
The motion was adopted with great en- 
thusiasm in a conference held in Frank- 
fort, where not only the Free Churches, 
the National Churches, the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, and the temperance organ- 
izations were represented, but also the 
women and youth, and the labor move- 
ments. It was carried out in May. 
There were thousands of sermons in the 
churches against the dangers of alcohol- 
ism, thousands of mass meetings, and 
thousands of resolutions which were 
sent to the Reichstag—all with the same 
petition: “Give us Local Option!” The 
union effort made a deep impression. 
The temperance reformers learned that, 
united for a definite aim, they are a 
mighty force. The Reichstag became 
interested and the Alcohol headquarters 
became nervous and afraid. It organ- 
ized a mighty counter-offensive, but 
the united temperance forces are re- 
solved to stand together and win. The 
movement for “Local Option” is a sign 
that God has given the Methodists in 
Germany an opportunity and an in- 
fluence far beyond the borders of their 
own denomination. 


The Central European Central Confer- 
ence 

The most important event in the his- 
tory of Methodism in Germany, and the 
Zurich Area at large, was the Central 
European Central Conference held Octo- 
ber 6 to 11, 1925, under the presidency 
of Bishop Nuelsen, in the lovely Freu- 
denstadt in the Black Forest. The Gen- 
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eral Conference of 1924 gave authority 
for the organization of the work in the 
Zurich Area as a Central Conference. 
It was an occasion not of public meet- 
ings, but of hard work. All who were 
present agreed that the action of the 
General Conference in giving the for- 
eign fields wider powers of decision in 
questions not essential for other parts 
of the world, was a step in the right di- 
rection. The feeling of responsibility 
was strengthened, love for the Church 
was deepened, and many actions were 
taken which will be helpful in develop- 
ing the work. An abridged Discipline for 
the Area will be printed. The financial 
system was adapted to the needs of the 
field; the courses of study for preachers, 
local preachers, deaconesses, and Sun- 
day school workers were fixed; the edu- 
cational work’ was organized, and the 
forces for missionary work united. We 
believe that all these actions will 
greatly aid the forward movement. 


The ‘Cut’ 

The “Cut” is a serious chapter in the 
history of Missions during the past year. 
We wondered how the work could be 
earried on. At first we could not believe 
it possible, that right after the dreadful 
experiences of currency inflation, and in 
the midst of a wonderful revival, where 
we should have gone forward, not re- 
treated, a cut of 50 per cent in the ap- 
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propriation should come. It threatened 
the work with disaster. And it would 
have come in spite of the great sacri- 
fices of our congregations, if the Ger- 
man-speaking Conferences in the United 
States, by request of Bishop Nuelsen, 
had not come to our rescue. In addi- 
tion to regular gifts for “World Serv- 
ice,’ they collected am amount for Ger- 
many that made it possible to restore 
the “Cut” and keep the work going. 
They did a blessed service. 


The Outlook 

The Conferences in Germany report at 
the end of 1925 the following statistics: 
members and probationers, North Ger- 
many, 28,002; South Germany, 22,346, a 
total of 50,348. Both conferences have 


209 traveling preachers, 138 local 
preachers, 876 exhorters, and 33,574 
children in the Sunday school. In the 


summer of 1926, the two annual confer- 
ences will be divided into five. 

The changes in the political life of the 
nation have brought about a turning 
point in the history of Methodism. From 
the quietness of small societies it has 
suddenly been. thrust into public sight, 
and into a service for the whole nation. 
Great is the responsibility resting upon 
us, to use the opportunity of the pres- 
ent hour. We need the power of the 
Holy Spirit, and we need the prayers of 
our brethren all the world over. 


NORTH GERMANY CONFERENCE 


In Retrospect 

The Session of our annual conference 
was held in Bremen, the same city, 
where. in December, 1849, Dr. L. 5. 
Jacob preached the first sermon, and on 
May 28, 1850, organized the first quar- 
terly conference in Germany. The mem- 
bership was thirty-two. Since then the 
work has been growing in a way that 
neither Dr. Jacoby, nor perhaps the 
leading men of the Board of Foreign 
Missions thought possible. From North 
Germany it spread over the whole coun- 
try, then to Switzerland, Southeastern 
Europe and Russia. But Bremen will 
always have the honor of being the 
cradle of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church on the Continent of Europe. 


A Successful Year 
Though we had to struggle with many 


difficulties, it was a successful year. The 
spirit of revival was in the congrega- 
tions, the spiritual life has been deep- 
ened, and converts have been won for 
Christ. The increase in the member- 
ship is about 800, so that our statistics 
show a total of 28,002 members and pro- 
bationers. In addition to the evangelis- 
tic work, much attention has been given 
to the education of the young people. 
There are 19,000 children in the Sunday 
schools, 2,042 of whom receive special 
religious lessons from the. preachers. 
Several courses of study were held for 
Sunday school teachers and for the lead- 
ers of the Epworth League. Our young 
people love Christ, are anxious to win 
souls for Him and their enthusiasm for 
the work of the Church is a hopeful 
sign for the future. They are the fu- 
ture leaders. 
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Home for the Aged 


Many of our aged members, who lost 
everything they possessed during the 
dreadful time of inflation, were in bit- 
ter distress. It was necessary to do 
something for them. So a home for the 
aged was founded in Schwarzenshof, 
near Rudolstadt, Thuringia. Rev. H. 
Schmeisser, is ‘Superintendent. The 
home is beautifully situated on the 
lovely hills of Thuringia, surrounded by 
a fine forest, and gives our aged breth- 
ren and sisters a resting place. 


Growing Opposition 

In some parts of the country there 
has been opposition to the work of our 
Church. The seventy-fifth anniversary 
was celebrated by all of our congrega- 
tions with a week of prayer, lectures 
on Methodism and festivals. The news- 
papers printed long articles about Meth- 
odism, which induced some of our ene- 
mies to write against us. But the news: 
papers printed our answers very readily, 
_and the whole fight proved to be help- 
ful to our work. 


Anti-Alcohol Activities 

The anti-alcohol week, proposed by 
our Commission on Temperance, Pro- 
hibition and Public Morals, was _ ob- 
served everywhere. It awakened our 
congregations to a feeling of responsi- 
bility, brought us shoulder to shoulder 
with other organizations, who fight 
against the same enemy, and made a 
deep impression on the public. 
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The Brewers Act 

One result was the opposition of the 
saloon keepers and the brewers. As our 
chapels and halls are all too small, we 
are compelled to rent public halls for 
special meetings. Many of these halls 
are in the hands of the brewers. After 
the anti-alcohol week, they decided, for 
example, in Saxony, that they would not 
rent their halls to Methodists so long as 
they worked for local option. But even 
this action had a good effect. The Meth- 
odists in Saxony bought a tent which 
will be dedicated at the next session of 
the annual conference. 


Financial Stress 

The “Cut” was severely felt. In the 
country as well as in the cities our 
members have struggled with the seri- 
ous financial difficulties, which have 
come as a result ofthe economic situation. 
There are congregations in the Saxony 
mountains, where the average weekly 


‘income of a family-father is 16-20 marks. 


What this means, when the prices for 
food are more than 100 per cent higher 
than in pre-war times, everybody can 
understand. And yet our members have 
been able to support the work of the 
Lord, out of their poverty. In Hiben- 
berg, for example, the people erected a 
chapel and every member gave a days’ 
income each week, for three months, for 
the new building, so that it could be 
finished and dedicated for the service 
of the Lora. 


SOUTH GERMANY CONFERENCE 


Adjustments 


After the serious conditions in con- 
nection with the inflation of our cur- 
rency, there came a period, in which 
the economic life of Germany began to 
work normally. The mark was stabil- 
ized. But this fact, joyous in itself, in- 
creased the difficulties of our work in 
two ways: the lack of money was felt 
everywhere as never before and the pace 
of the forward-movement became slower. 


Deaconess Work 

Our deaconess societies in Frankfort 
and Nuremberg, whose influence on the 
population outside of our Church is 


growing, are doing a splendid work and 
are self-supporting again. 


Government Recognition 

The government of Wurtemberg 
recognized the ‘Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Wurtemberg”’ so that we now 
have three acknowledged churches 
within the borders of the South Ger- 
many Conference: in Baden, Bavaria 
and Wurtemberg. 


The Anniversary 

The seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Germany 
was a milestone in our history. It was 
solemnized in all congregations and 
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made a deep impression on members 
and friends. 


Division of Territory 

In 1926 we shall divide the South Ger- 
many Conference into two conferences; 
the Southwestern Germany Conference, 
which will include Baden, the Palatin- 
ate, Frankfort and the Rhineland; and 
a South Germany Conference with work 
in Bavaria and Wurtemberg. Hach of 
these conferences will have a mission 
territory with sufficient opportunity for 
extension. 


Two Problems 


Two difficult problems are before us: 
First, the lack of halls for our congre- 
gations. The churches are too small, 
and in hundreds of places there are no 
halls at all. We see as yet no oppor- 
tunity to solve this problem. Second, 
there is an unprecedented lack of money 
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—no capital. The lack of adequate 
room is especially felt in the work 


among the young people. 


Self-Support 

The free will gifts of our 18,208 mem- 
bers amounted to 682,106 gold marks, 
37.46 per capita. This is certainly a 
sign of the love of our members for the 
Church of their choice, in a time of need 
and suffering. 


General 

In the fight against alcoholism, Meth- 
odism in Germany has a leading place 
by the aggressive work of Dr. Melle. 
The evangelistic spirit of the congrega- 
tions is growing. To save souls is our 
aim and we expect a glorious revival. 
The movement among the young people 
within our Church is one of the most 
hopeful signs of our work; it is a move- 
ment to Jesus. 


HUNGARY MISSION CONFERENCE 


ReporrteD BY Martin FUNK, SUPERINTENDENT 


General Conditions 

We have had a year of struggle and 
difficulty. The established Churches 
have used every means possible to sup- 
press our Methodist work. We have 
been accused of being “burdensome for- 
eigners,” “agitators of the people,” “Bol- 
shevists,” - “heterodox teachers” and 
“false prophets.” Detectives, policemen 
and soldiers have been sent to our meet- 
ings and many times they were forbid- 
den. Two of our pastors were arrested 
during their revival work. After many 
conferences with the State authorities 
we were given full freedom to hold our 
services. 


Membership 

It is a cause for thanksgiving that un- 
der the conditions of our work during 
the year we have had an increase in 
our membership of 49, while 134 persons 
joined the church. 


The “Cut’’ 

Because of the decrease in appropria- 
tions, we were obliged to discontinue our 
Bible School and Girls’ School, and to 
dismiss local preachers and exhorters. 
The relief work was also greatly cur- 
tailed. Only 30 children could be given 


a free vacation. In our Children’s 
Home, about 150 children paid. It was 
exceedingly difficult to refuse to care 
for the needy children. The small 
amount of money available was used for 
the 12 children in the orphanage. Even 
our literature was affected and nothing 
was published. The periodical called 
“The Peace Bell” was reduced in size. 

The First Church at Budapest has con- 
tinued to be self-supporting in spite of 
these conditions and the Second Church 
hopes to reach that point soon. 


Prohibition Work 

Our temperance restaurant has been 
successful. A hundred or more people 
come there daily.‘ Our temperance pa- 
per called “The Holy War” has been 
distributed to the extent of about 1,000 
copies monthly, and the restaurant also 
has given financial assistance for a small 
temperance work in a nearby town. 


Young People’s Homes 


These homes for young men and 
women in Budapest are always crowded. 
Good rooms are provided with board at 
reasonable rates. University students, 
clerks and other workers find here com- 
fortable accommodations. The Bible 
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and Christian literature are available 
for use, and they learn that ‘“Meth- 
odism is Christianity in earnest.” 


The People’s Office (Legal Bureau) 


This office had more to do the past 


year than ever before. Two lawyers, 
without charge, helped many people out 
of - their troubles. Methodism has 
touched the heart of the people of Hun- 
gary. A professor has recently written, 
“For religious life in Hungary I expect 
most from the Methodists.” 


Sunday School Work 
This has been very difficult during 
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the past year. A new government regu- 
lation compels all children to attend the 
services of the established Churches. In 
many cases our children were beaten 
by the priests and teachers, neverthe- 
less, we still have twenty Sunday schools 
with 500 children in attendance. 


New Work 

In Kaposyar, a city of about 35,000 
population, a preacher has been sta- 
tioned and there is hope for good work 
among the Catholics. In Dombovar 
there is not room enough for the congre- 
gations, and the people are proceeding 
to erect a chapel. 


JUGO-SLAVIA MISSION CONFERENCE 


REPORTED BY JOHN JACOB, SUPERINTENDENT 


Difficulties 

In the early days of the year word 
came of the serious “Cut” in our appro- 
priations. For a short time it was dif- 
ficult to understand how the work could 
be continued. We were ready to give 
our lives rather than to see the work 
go down. We did not forget how the 
Board of Foreign Missions has gener- 
ously supported this work and shall al- 
ways remain thankful. What we have 
been able to do in this country has been 
done with the generous help of the 
Board. Careful adjustments were 
worked out. The work in the Western 
district was given up. Two important 
Catholic centers, Zagreb and Maribor, 
are in this district, but being too far 
from central headquarters, the cost was 
too great to keep up the work. We hope 
in the future to reopen work in these 
places. With the Western district dis- 
continued, the North and South districts 
were united. The work is carried on in 
three languages, in each of which a 
small periodical is published. 

One of the most serious embarrass- 
ments resulting from the “Cut” in ap- 
propriations is the loss of the confidence 
of the people because our work has been 
abandoned in several places. 


Macedonia 

The situation in Macedonia has been 
restudied. The only Protestant Church 
in Macedonia is the Methodist Episco- 
pal. There are a few hundred believers 
who do not wish to unite with the Or- 


thodox Church and who, with great sac- 
rifice and amid much persecution. are 
upholding their faith in Christ and the 
Bible. 

Serbians belong to the Orthodox faith 
and the Government seems unwilling to 
tolerate a Protestant Serbian. The few 
Methodists are waiting and praying for 
better times. 


Schools 

The Training School for Girls at 
Bitolj was given up, as the appropria- 
tions were not able to sustain them. 
The Novi Sad School for Girls has had 
an excellent year under the direction of 
Miss Ruth Wolfe, the principal, who is 
a missionary under the Board of For- 
eign Missions. The school is self-sup- 
porting and has opened its doors for 
the fifth year. It has an excellent repu- 
tation throughout the country. There 
are 55 girls registered for the new year. 
The orphanage at Srbobran has been 
continued. There has also been opened 
a home for old people at Novi Sad which 
is expected to be self-supporting. 


The Future 


For the present all we can do is inten- 
sive work, but there are opportunities 
all around us. In Belgrade, the capital 
of the State, there are thousands of stu- 
dents without a Christian worker among 
them. A few years ago it would have 
been possible to buy property for head- 
quarters in this capital for a small sum, 
but that day is past. There are over a 
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million Mohammedans in Jugo-Slavia 
among whom no Christian work is being 
done. 


SWITZERLAND 


Church Work 


Our work, especially in the cities, be- 
comes more difficult every year. The 
State Church is no longer passive. It 
is aggressive. It has, today, a great 
number of pastors, assistants, women 
helpers, leaders among young people 
and many other workers. It is offering 
on Sundays and week days not only the 
liturgical services and Bible studies, but 
musicales, lectures on different topics 
and other entertainments. 
of course makes the work of the free 
churches more difficult, but the duty of 
preaching Christ and working for Him 
still remains. There has been a slight 
loss in membership during the year, but 
this has been due to a careful pruning 
of the records. During the year 904 
were received on probation and 688 in 
full connection. These facts show that 
the churches have been at work. 


Sunday Schools 

Special attention has been given to 
the work of religious instruction among 
the young people. There are 264 Sun- 
day schools and 22,295 enrolled schol- 
ars. A Sunday school secretary gives 
his full time to this part of the work. 


Social Work 
The solution of social problems from 


e 


SWITZERLAND 


This activity — 
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Our people are loyal to Christ and to 
the Church, and are eager for the ad- 
vancement of the Kingdom. 


CONFERENCE 


the Christian point of view is being 
increasingly appreciated. ‘There are 59 
chapters of the Epworth League with 
2,148 members, and a Junior League 
with 2,106 members. More than 66,000 
leaflets were distributed during the year. 
The deaconess work is prospering and 
our hospital in Zurich is constantly 
crowded. 


Book Concern 

The publishing house in Zurich has 
had a good year. In addition to other 
publications it has published six peri- 
odicals: The Swiss Evangelist, The 
Children’s Friend, The Peace Bell, The 
Mission Messenger, The Blue Star, and 
The Star of Hope, the latter being de- 
voted specially to temperance work. 
These periodicals are very helpful. 


Finances 

The people have contributed gener- 
ously toward the current expenses and 
benevolences. Notwithstanding the 
financial depression in the country, 
large amounts were raised for all pur- 
poses. During the year three new 
churches were built. The serious “Cut” 
in our appropriations dashed to the 
ground all hopes that we have of be- 
coming self-supporting, for many years. 
The spirit of the people is excellent. 
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EASTERN ASIA 


China, Japan, Korea 
FOOCHOW AREA 


FOOCHOW CONFERENCE 


Area: 5,000 square miles. : ‘ ; : 

Location: In Fukien province—a mountainous section with considerable fir, 
pine, and bamboo. Through a system of terraces the mountains have been made to 
produce fine rice crops. . : 

Population: 2,500,000. People are active, independent, and have business 
ability. : ; 

Industry: Paper making, tea cultivation, silk and cloth weaving and agri- 
culture. ; 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1847 by Rey. Judson D. 
Collins and Rev. Moses C. White. First annual meeting was held in 1862. Organ- 
ized into the Foochow Conference by Bishop I. W. Wiley in 1877. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal, Church Missionary Society, American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, Seventh-Day Adventist, Roman 
Catholic, Y. M. C. A. 


BINGTANG DISTRICT 


Area: 400 square miles. Consists of Haitan group of Islands. 

Location: Off the Lungtien peninsula, ninety miles southeast from Foochow. 

Population: 80,000. People are poor, living chiefly on what they take from the 
sea. 

Organization: Methodist Wpiscopal work was opened in 1870, and was organ- 
ized into a district in 1892. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Roman Catholic. 


Tangtau 


Location: Port of entry for the district. A flourishing business center forty-five 
miles from Futsing. 

Population: 16,000. 

Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Misses Harriett Halverstadt (on furlough), 
Martha McCutchen, and Edith Abel. 
aoe og ay Boys’ Junior Middle School. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ Junior Middle 

chool. 
Uone Kine Sui, Superintendent 


E. P. Hayes, District Missionary 


FUTSING DISTRICT, 


Area: 800 square miles. Centers about the walled city of Futsing. 
Location: Wastern part of Fukien province, near the coast. 
Population: 400,000. Foochow dialect spoken. 
Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, and 
Roman Catholic. 
Futsing 


: Location: Walled city in Futsing province, twelve miles from the coast. Haikan 
is port of entry. 

Population: 40,000. 

Industry: Mercantile and agricultural pursuits. 

Missionaries: Miss Hazel C. Buckles, Rev. E. P. Hayes and Mrs. Hayes, Rev. 
H. V. Lacy (on furlough) and Mrs. Lacy (on furlough), Rev. H. G. Morgan and 
ee Morgan. W. F. M. S8.: Dr. Li Bi Cu, Misses Carrie M. Bartlett and Jennie 

. Jones. 

Institutions: W. F. M. S.: Woman’s Hospital, Girls’ Junior Middle § 1 

Women’s Bible Training School. : ep 
Cena Une Gi, Superintendent 


Ii. P. Hayes, District Missionary 
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LUNGTIEN DISTRICT 


Area: 800 square miles. Comprises the Lungtien peninsula. 

Location: Eastern part of Fukien province. . 

Population: 450,000—Buddhist and Confucian. Foochow dialect spoken. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1865. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, and 
Roman Catholic. 


Lungtien 


Location: A township city, fifty-five miles south of Foochow. 
3 Institutions: Carolyn Johnson Memorial Institute. W. F. MW. 8.: Girls’ Board: 
ing School, and Lungtien Hospital. ; 


Ho Curone Dien, Superintendent 
Ki. P. Hayes, District Missionary 


NGUKA DISTRICT 


_ Population: 300,000—Buddhists and Confucianists. Protestants, 3,000; Cath 
olics, 2,000. 
: Organization: Formerly western part of Futsing. Became a separate district 
in 1914, and until 1915 was known as West Futsing District. 


Dine Crene EK, Superintendent 
K. P. Hayes, District Missionary 


SOUTH FOOCHOW DISTRICT 


Area: 600 square miles. That portion of the Foochow metropolitan suburbs 
and rural regions, formerly in Mingau District, which lies south of the Min River. 

Population: 500,000. Foochow dialect spoken. 

Organization: 1847. First Methodist church in the district was opened at 
Foochow in 1856. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, Church Missionary Society, and Roman Catholic. 


Foochow 


Area: Circumference of seven miles. 

Location: Capital of Fukien province, a seven-gated city midway between 
Shanghai and Hongkong—two days’ journey to either city. Methodist mission 
is on Nantai, an island opposite the city of Foochow, and connected with the 
mainland by bridge. 

Population: 600,000. 

Missionaries: Miss Louise Ankeny, Mr. W. C. Barrett and Mrs. Barrett, R.N., 
Mr. A. W. Billing and Mrs. Billing, Rev. F. T. Cartwright and Mrs. Cartwright, 
Rey. T. H. Coole, M.D., and Mrs. Coole, Miss Hsther Cooper, Miss Helen O. 
Eaton, Rey. BH. L. Ford and Mrs. Ford, J. BE. Gossard, M.D., and Mrs. Gossard, 
Rev. John Gowdy and Mrs. Gowdy, Rey. F. C. Havighurst (on furlough) and 
Mrs. Havighurst (on furlough), Miss L. M. James (on furlough), Mr. C. R. 
Kellogg and Mrs. Kellogg, Mr. W. N. Lacy and Mrs. Lacy, Mr. W. W. Overholt 
and Mrs. Overholt, Rev. C. M. Lacey. Sites and Mirs. Sites, Mr. C. EF. Taylor 
(contract), Rev. R. A. Ward and Mrs. Ward, Mr. P. P. Wiant and Mrs. Wiant, 
Mr. A. E. Willett (contract), Rev. H. W. Worley and Mrs. Worley. W. F. M. S.: 
Misses Jean Adams, Myrth Bartlett, Marion R. Cole, Etta Denny (on furlough), 
Mabel Hammons, M.D., Lucerne Hoddinott, Floy Hurlbut, Dorothea L. Keeney, 
Ida B. Lewis, Roxie Lefforge (on furlough), Mary Mann, J. Ellen Nevitt (on 
furlough), Mary Peters (on furlough), Florence J. Plumb, Elsie Reik, Hlizabeth 
H. Richey, Ruby Sia, Alice L. Smith, Frieda Staubli, Lydia A. Trimble (on fur- 
lough), Lydia E. Wallace, Phebe C. Wells, Alice A. Wilcox, Katherine H. Willis, 
Emma W. Wilson, Lois H. Witham (on furlough), and Mrs. Lydia A. Wilkinson. 

Resident Bishop: Rev. W. BH. Brown. | : ' : 

Institutions: Fukien Christian University, Union Theological School, Union 
Normal and Middle School, Anglo-Chinese College, Boys’ Junior Middle School, 
Fukien Construction Bureau, Methodist Book Store. W. F#. M. 8.: Woman’s Col- 
lege of South China, Girls’ Boarding School, Women’s Bible Training School, 
Magaw Memorial Hospital, Mary E. Cook Children’s Home, Van Kirk Woman’s 
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Industrial Home, Union Kindergarten Training School, Florence Nightingale School 
of Nursing and Midwifery. 
Line Siu UNG, Superintendent 
F. T. Cartwright, District Missionary 


KUTIEN DISTRICT 


Area: 2,000 square miles. Includes the city of Kutien and numerous large 
towns and villages. ; 

Population: 800,000. Foochow dialect spoken. 

Industry: Tea cultivation. ‘ 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1864. ‘ 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, and Church Missionary Society. 


Kutien 


. Location: Capital of Kutien civil district, Fukien province, in a mountainous 
valley, 1,200 feet above the sea, at the junction of two large streams which flow into 
the Min River. A walled city built about 1492. Ninety miles from Foochow. 

Population: 25,000. ; 

Missionaries: Rev. W. 8S. Bissonnette (on furlough) and Mrs. Bissonnette (on 
furlough), Miss Serene Loland, R.N., R. EH. Merrill, M.D., and Mrs. Merrill, Rev. 
H. M. Stowe and Mrs. Stowe. W. F. M. S.: Misses Emma L. Ehly, Laura Frazey, 
Eva F. Sprunger (on furlough), Myrtle Smith, Martha Graf, and Ruth Jayne. 

Institutions: Schell-Cooper Academy, Wiley General Hospital. W. F. M. S.: 
Girls’ Boarding School, Women’s Bible Training School, and Kindergarten. 

Ii DEune Mine, Superintendent 


EH. M. Stowe, District Missionary 


BINGHU DISTRICT 


Area: Includes northern part of what, prior to 1919, was the Kutien District. 
Missions at Work: Methodist Wpiscopal and Church Missionary Society. 
U Cu Dg, Superintendent 
E. M. Stowe, District Missionary 


NORTH FOOCHOW DISTRICT 


Area: 1,000 square miles; that portion of the metropolitan suburbs together 
with rural areas formerly in Mingau District, which are north of the Min River. 

Population: 1,000,000. Foochow dialect spoken. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, Church Missionary Society, Church of England Zenana 
Mission, Seventh Day Adventist, Roman Catholic, Y. M. C. A., and Y. W. GC. A. 


Foochow 

Area: Circumference of seven miles. 

Location: Capital of Fukien Province, a seven-gated city midway between 
Shanghai and Hongkong—two days’ journey to either city. Methodist mission is 
on Nantai, an island opposite the city of Foochow, and connected with the main- 
land by bridge. 

Population: 600,000. 

Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Misses Hu King Eng, M.D., and Grace Shawhan. 

Institutions: Siong Iu Dong, Intermediate School. W. F. MM. 8.: Woolston 
Memorial Dispensary, Union Kindergarten Training School. 

Uone Gane Hvo, District Superintendent 


I. T. Cartwricut, District Missionary 


MINTSING DISTRICTS 
Area: 1,200 square miles. 
Location: In Fukien province, 45 miles northwest of Foochow on both sides of 
the Min River. 
Population: 200,000. 
Industry: Agriculture—rice, wheat, sweet potatoes, and tobacco. Mountains 
contain iron in abundance, some of which is being worked. 
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= Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1864 when Dr. Nathan 
Sites visited this region. Mintsing was established a presiding elder’s district in 
1898 by Bishop Foster. 

Missions'at Work: Methodist Episcopal. 


Mintsinghsien 
; Center of North Mintsing District and County Seat 
Location : On the Min River, 45 miles northwest of Foochow. 
Missionaries : Rey. J. B. Eyestone and Mrs. Eyestone. 
Institutions: Boys’ Junior Middle School, Hospital. W. F. M. S8.: Girls’ 
Lower Primary School. 
Dine Une Guang, Superintendent 
J. B. Eyestone, District Missionary 


Lek-du 


: : Center of South Mintsing District 
Location: Fifteen miles south of Mintsinghsien. 
Missionaries: W. F,. M. S.: Misses Miaary BH. Carleton, M.D. (on furlough), 
ae Jones, Rose Mace (on furlough), Ruth Hemenway, M.D., and Ursula J. 
yler. 
_ Institutions: W. F. M, S.: Girls’ Junior Middle School, Good Shepherd Hos- 
pital (Nathan Sites Memorial), Women’s Bible Training School. 
Dine Hune Gi, Superintendent 
J. B. Wyresroneg, District Missionary 


HINGHWA CONFERENCE 


Area: Includes Hinghwa and Sienyu Counties and the portion of Futsing 
County where the Hinghwa dialect is spoken. 

Location: In Fukien Proyince half way between the port cities of Amoy and 
Peochow. 

Industry: Agriculture with rice, wheat, potatoes, peanuts, sugar cane, tobacco 
and a great variety of fruits being the chief produce. Commerce and fishing are 
also engagéd in as this territory borders on the coast with suitable harbors. 
The coastal plain is a large fertile and well irrigated one yielding three main crops 
per year and numerous crops of vegetables the year round. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1865. Mission Con- 
ference was organized in 1896, and became an Annual Conference in 1904. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, Church 
of England Zenana Mission, Roman Catholic, Seventh Day Adventist, Y. M. C. A. 
and one or two independent Chinese organizations. 


HANKONG DISTRICT 


Area: Includes the market towns of Gangkau and Hankong, the fourth and the 
first market towns in size and importance in Putien County, the northern section 
of the coastal plain, the island of Nangcih and a section of the hill country on the 
northwest. 

Location: The northeastern section of the Conference area. __ 

Population: 350,000; Methodist responsibility 250,000. The Hinghwa dialect 
is spoken 

Industries: Farming, fruit growing, fishing, trade. ‘ ‘ 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Church Missionary Society. 


Hankong 


Location: Chief center and port city in the Conference area. 

Population: 100,000—city and environs. § i 

Institutions: Richmond Methodist Hospital, Higher Primary School. 

Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Misses Althea M. Todd and Jessie A. Marriott 
Ne Merona Hone, Superintendent 


G. W. Houuistrer, District Advisor 
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HEOH BING DISTRICT 


Area: The central coastal strip including the peninsulas of Binghai and Po-io 
and the island of Bi-ciu. : ; : , 

Population: 200,000; Methodist responsibility 150,000. This section contains 
the poorest people of the area. The islands and some of the villages bordering on 
the sea are the homes of pirates. ’ 

Industries: Farming, fishing and salt evaporation. . 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church of England, Roman Catholic. 


Kio Sauh 


Location: The third largest market town of Putien county; a political center ; 
also the head of the district. 
Institutions: Boys’ School. W. F. M. S.: Converts’ Class. 


Binghai 


Location: On the eastern end of the Binghai peninsula; a political center 
of minor importance. 
Institution: Hai-sing Intermediate School. 
Ua Une Co, Superintendent 
C. R. Srroser, District Advisor 


HINGHWA CITY DISTRICT 


Area: Includes Hinghwa City, Ng Sauh, Hua Deng and surrounding territory. 

Population: 750,000; Buddhists, Confucianists and Taoists; Methodist respon- 
sibility, 500,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1865 when missionaries 
from Foochow preached here. ; 

- Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, Roman 
Catholic and Y. M. C. A. 


Hinghwa 


Location On the western edge of the coastal plain near the Sienyu River ; 
a walled city, the county seat of Putien and formerly the prefectural city; the 
largest educational center on the coast between Chinchew and Foochow. 

Population: 40,000. 

Organization: Methodist work was begun in 1865, and was first occupied by 
a Methodist missionary in November, 1890. ; 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal Church Missionary Society, Roman 
Catholic and Y. M. C. A. 

Missionaries: Mrs. W. N. Brewster, Rev. F. S. Carson and Mrs. Carson, 
Rev. G. W. Hollister and Mrs. Hollister, Rev. F. P. Jones and Mrs. Jones, Rev. 
C. R. Strobel and Mrs. Strobel, Miss Jessie Wolcott. W. F. M. S.: Misses Sylvia 
Aldrich, H. Blanche Apple, M. Virginia Bachman, Sigrid Bjorklund (on furlough), 
Cora M. Brown (on furlough), Hdna H. Fuller, Grace K. McClurg (on furlough), 
Edna Merritt, Gertrude Strawick (on furlough), Ellen H. Suffern, Pauline E. 
Westcott, Minnie 1. Wilson. 

Institutions: Guthrie Memorial High School, Biblical Training School, Hingh- 
wa Mission Press, Institutional Church. W. Ff. M. S8.: Hamilton Girls’ School, 
Juliet Turner Training School, Women’s Station Class. 


Ng Sauh 


Location: Commercial center, fifth in importance in the county; six miles 
south of Hinghwa City; center of the coastal plain. 
Population: 10,000. 
Missionaries: Mr. Fred J. Rossiter and Mrs. Rossiter. 
Institutions: Rebecca McCabe Orphanage, Vocational Junior High School, 
Agriculture Mission. 
Dr Hav Tone, Superintendent 


F. 8S. Carson, District Advisor 


SIENYU DISTRICTS, EAST AND WEST 


Location: Cover the county of Sienyu which lies across the Sienyu river valley 
and its surrounding mountains. At one point the area touches the coast, but 
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for the most part it is a mountainous section with rich farming valleys along 
the river courses. 


Population: 261,946. 
Industry: Warming, fruit growing and timber. 


Sienyu 


pape CUORS Head of hand navigation of the Sienyu river, thirty miles from the 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1870. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, Church 
of England Zenana Mission, Roman Catholic and Seventh Day Adventist. 

Missionaries: Rev. W. B. Cole and Mrs. Cole, Rey. ©. E. Winter (on fur- 
lough). W. F. M. 8.: Misses Emma J. Betow, M.D., Martha Lebeus, Eda L. 
Johnson, Florence P. Mason, Martha ©. W. Nicolaisen (on furlough), Hmma L. 
Palm, Bertha Persson (on furlough), A. Beta Scheirich, Mary M. Thomas, and 
Harriet L. Watson (on furlough). 

Institutions : Boys’ Junior High School. W. F. M. S.: Isabel Hart Girls’ 
School, Freida Knoechel Training School, Margaret Bliza Nast Memorial Hospital. 


DENG Grex Sina, Superintendent of Sienyu East 
Go Tene Hz, Superintendent of Sienyu West 
W. B. Coxe, District Advisor 


SOUTH FUKIEN CONFERENCE 


Area: Includes the counties of Yungchun, Tehwa and Tatien, with small 
portions of three others. ° 
_ Location: Lying west of the Hinghwa Conference and in the northern sec- 
tion of the Amoy-speaking region of southern Fukien; practically all mountain- 
ous region; river communication by small boats south to Chuanchow on the coast. 
New roads are being built in many directions and automobiles are in operation 
in the Yungchun valley. 

Population: 600,000, all Chinese. 80 per cent of adult male population goes 
to Federated Malay States for longer or shorter periods for business ventures. 
Many wealthy families located in Yungchun valley, but banditry has driven them 
abroad. Due to long continued contacts with Singapore region, much initiative 
and modern progress is seen in this region. 

Industries: Pottery making, production of paper, lumber, lime and some iron 
products, also agriculture. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work started in this region by native 
workers from Foochow Conference in 1873. First resident missionaries were 
Rey. T. B. Owen and Rev. and Mrs. R. lL. McNabb. An enabling act granted by 
General Conference of 1920 allowed the setting off of this Mission Conference in 
1922 from the Hinghwa Conference, Rev. J. W. Hawley being appointed by Bishop 
Keeney as its Superintendent. It became an Annual Conference in October, 1925, 
Bishop Brown presiding. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, English Presbyterian, Roman Cath- 
olic; also the Seventh Day Adventist, through native workers only. 


TATIEN DISTRICT 


Location: Lies north of the Tehwa District, west of Yenping Conference. 

Area: Covers Tatien county and small sections of two others. Very moun- 
tainous region; poor roads; little intercommunication; bandit infested. 

Population: 300,000, all Chinese. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun through native agents 
in 18738. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Roman Catholic. 

Institutions: Boys’ Boarding School, Girls’ Primary School, Junior High 
School, District Primary Schools. 


Ts Hene Ene, Superintendent 
J. W. Hawtey, District Missionary 
TEHWA DISTRICT 


Location: Lies between Tatien district on the north and Yung chun district 
on the south, eighty miles west of Hinghwa city. Deep ravines, high mountains, 
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bad roads, and long distances between preaching stations, make this district dif- 
ficult of administration. ‘ 
Industry: The center of a great pottery region. 
Population: 250,000, all Chinese. § 
Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1873. : 
Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Wnglish Presbyterian (through Chi- 
nese agents), Roman Catholic. Bere ; : ; 
Institutions: Two Boys’ Boarding Schools, District Primary Schools, Junior 


High School. é 
Tim Geu CHIone, Superintendent 


J. W. Hawtey, District Missionary 


YUNGCHUN DISTRICT 


Location: Seventy miles southwest of Hinghwa, largely within the bounds of 
the Yungehun valley. 

Population: 150,000. ; 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1873. 

Missionaries: Rev. J. W. Hawley and Mrs. Hawley, Miss G. M. Jackson, Rev. 
H. GC. Jett and Mrs. Jett, Rev. B. ©. Parlin and Mrs. Parlin, Miss Mildred C. 
Test (on furlough). ; ; 

Institutions: Hardy Boys’ School, High School, South Fukien Bible School. 
Girls’ Boarding School, Kindergarten, Women’s School, District Primary Schools. 


Sra I. Srone, Superintendent 
BE. C. Parwin, District Missionary 


YENPING CONFERENCE 


Area: 6,200 square miles. 

Geography: The Conference is about as large as Connecticut, comprising ter- 
ritory taken from Foochow, and the London Mission of Amoy. It covers six 
counties of the Fukien Province, and comprises six districts. 

The whole region is mountainous, and overland travel is difficult, as the largest 
and best roads are only paths roughly paved with stone. The Min River, with its 
many rapid filled but navigable branches, gives access to most of the principal 
towns of the region. ; 

Each county seat is a walled city, but few of the other towns, even if larger, 
are allowed to have walls. 

Language: Innumerable and wide variations of the Mandarin, Amoy and - 
Foochow dialects are spoken throughout the country, the Mandarin being per- 
haps the most dominant. ; 

Industries: The principal exports are bamboo, tea, lumber and firewood. 
Limestone is abundant and coal is found in a few places. 

Population: 933,755 (Post Office estimate, 1920). 

Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal work was begun in 1869 at Yenpingfu by 
the Rev. Nathan Sites. In 1901 the Misses Mabel C. Hartford and Alice Linam 
of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, took up their residence here. The 
Rev. W. A. Main came in 1902, and J. EH. Skinner, M.D., arrived in 1904. Largely 
because of language difficulties, Yenping, formerly a part of Foochow Conference, 
became a separate Conference in 1916. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Mpiscopal, American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, Roman Catholic, and Seventh Day Adventists. 


CHANGHUFAN DISTRICT 


_ Geography: The Min River and its Yuki branch divide the district in three 
sections. Yenping District is adjacent on the north, Foochow Conference on the 
east and Yuki District on the south and west. 

_ The district is hard to travel, being mountainous. Countless little hamlets 
which dot the district, can be reached only by toilsome climbs over mountain 
passes. 

Language: Two or three different dialects are spoken in i 
Foochow dialect is used by ithe preachers. ; Wabi obs 

Industries : Fir and pine lumber, firewood, bamboo, tea and limestone are very 
plentiful. 
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; Chief Town: Changufan, the largest town on the district, is located on the 
Min River. Being in. direct communication with Foochow and Yenping city it 
presents a strategic point for missionary endeavor. 

Organization: Opened as a district in 1917. 
Population: Total for district, 100,000. 

Institutions: Boys’ Primary Boarding School, Dispensary. W. F. M. 8.: 
Girls’ Primary Boarding School. 

Lav Sun Prin, Superintendent 
FREDERICK BANKHARDT, District Missionary 


YUKI DISTRICT 


Population: 297,417 (Post Office estimate, 1920). 

3 Geography: Yuki District lies directly south of Yenping District. The country 
is mountainous, and travel is difficult, and slow. The population has mainly 
gathered in valleys of from 400 to 40,000 inhabitants, though an occasional group 
is found in the mountains. 

; Industries: Fir and pine lumber, tea and limestone are plentiful; some rice 
is shipped to other parts of the province, but firewood and paper and bamboo are 
the main exports. 

Language: Mandarin is the official language, though not spoken by the local 
people. _ They speak a dialect entirely their own. 

_ Chief City: Yuki city is the county seat; a city of great commercial importance, 
having a mile of river front. It is at the head of small-boat traffic on the Yuki 
ereek. As the birthplace of one of China’s sages, it is a literary center. 

Institutions: Dispensary, Boys’ Primary School. W. F. M. S8.: Girls’ Primary 
School, Bible Training School. 

CuH’EN Pi Mao, Superintendent 


FREDERICK BANKHARDT, District Missionary 


SHAHSIEN DISTRICT 


Area: About 1,050 square miles. 

Geography: Shahsien District is located southwest of Yenping. Its county 
seat is the largest city in the Conference. In common with the other districts 
of the Conference Shahsien because of its mountains is difficult to travel. 

The walled city of Shahsien contains between 40,000 and 50,000 inhabitants. 
The streets are wider and far cleaner than the average Chinese inland city. 

Language: Mandarin is the official language though not spoken by the native 
people, who have a dialect of their own. It resembles that spoken in Yungan. 

_ Population: 188,270 (Post Office estimate, 1920). 

Industries: At Hsiameo, 20 miles inland from Shahsien, the county seat and 
largest walled city in the Conference, are the most famous tobacco farms in the 
province. Timber, firewood, bamboo, paper and tea are also raised and exported. 

Institutions: Dispensary, Boys’ Primary School. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ Primary 
School. YANG PEH YUNG, Superintendent 


C. F. Pererson, District Missionary 


SHUNCHANG DISTRICT 


Geography: Shunchang is the northernmost district of the Conference. 

The Min River and its tributaries divide the district into three irregular 
sections. 

Shunchang city is located on the Min River, 50 miles northwest of Yenping 
city. At the time of the Tai-ping rebellion it suffered heavily, and has never 
recovered its former importance or large population. However, when the pro- 
posed railroad runs through this territory the city will undoubtedly grow. i 

Language: Mandarin is the official language and is better understood over this 
district than in any other section of the Conference. It is mixed with many local 
dialects. 

Industries: Fir and pine lumber, bamboo, tea and limestone are plentiful. 

Population: 48,056 (Post Office estimate, 1920). : ; 

Institutions: Boys’ Primary School. W. FI’. M. 8.: Girls’ Primary School. 

Hsr1a CHEN Cu’EN, Superintendent 


K. W. ScHEUFLER, District Missionary 
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YENPING DISTRICT 


Geography: Yenping City is situated on the Min River where it is joined by 
the bpiae (pianeh: It is about 180 miles northwest of Foochow. To the 
northeast is the Kienning region occupied by the Church Missionary Society, to 
the north is the Shunchang District; to the west, the Shahsien District. This 
gives the work an important setting. ; : 

The district is mountainous and difficult to travel except where the Min River 
and Sha Creek make navigation possible. The rapids retard all progress upstream, 
even in the lightest of boats. Boats holding up to twenty tons of freight ply 
the river in great numbers. Outside the cities and_ villages the roads are paths, 
paved usually with cobble stones and are seldom wide enough for two people to 
walk abreast. : : : 

Unlike many Chinese cities, Yenping consists almost entirely of hills and hol- 
lows, with few level spaces. Methodism has taken adyantage of the physical 
features of the city to establish on three of the hilltops, in conspicuous positions, 
the three forms of mission work, evangelistic, educational and medical, which makes 
as it were, a great three cornered wedge of Christian influence in the midst of the 
city and the region round about. : 

Industries: Fir and pine lumber, firewood, bamboo, tea and limestone are 
very plentiful. The most important of the manufactured products are paper and 
red lacquer ware. ae 

Language: Four district dialects are spoken, although Mandarin is the pre- 
vailing and official language. 

Population: 196,163 (Post Office estimate, 1920). 

Missionaries: Rey. Frederick Bankhardt and Mrs. Bankhardt, Rev. H. R. 
Caldwell (on furlough) and Mrs. Caldwell (on furlough), Mr. C. N. Oleen (on 
furlough) and Mrs. Oleen (on furlcugh), Rev. B. H. Paddock (on furlough) and 
Mrs. Paddock (on furlough), Rev. C. F.. Peterson and Mrs. Peterson, Rev. R. T. 
Schaefer and Mrs. Schaefer, Rev. K. W. Scheufler and Mrs. Scheufler, Rev. J. BD. 
Skinner, M.D. (on furlough), and Mrs. Skinner, M.D. (on furlough), Miss M. V. 
Stafford (on furlough), Mr. R. H. Steininger (on furlough) and Mrs. Steininger 
(on furlough), Rev. F. M. Toothaker and Mrs. Toothaker, C. G. Trimble, M.D., 
and Mrs. Trimble. W. F. M. S.: Misses Mary L. Hide (on furlough), Mamie F. 
Glassburner (on furlough), Mabel C. Hartford, Minnie Heuser, Alice Linam, 
Frieda Reinan, and Fern M. Sinkey (on furlough). 

Institutions: Yenping Boys’ Middle School (formerly called ‘“The Nathan Sites 
Memorial Academy”), Alden Speare Memorial Hospital, Bible Training School, 
Christian Book Store, School for Untainted Leper Children, The Copeland Institu- 
tional Church, The Institutional Church Primary School. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ 
Middle School, Francesca Nast Gamble Primary School for Girls, Women’s Bible 
Training School. 

Hune Te Cuine, Superintendent 
I. M. Tooruaxker, District Missionary 


YUNGAN DISTRICT 


Population: 191,663 (Post Office estimate, 1920). 

Geography: Yungan District consists of two counties, each about 40 or 50 miles 
square; Yungan, the southernmost county of the Yenping prefecture, and Kweihua, 
the northernmost of the Ting Chou prefecture. This was taken over from the 
London Missionary Society in 1918. 

Chief City: Yungan city is well located as the center for the large territory. 
The farthest point is two days journey off—though most of the circuits can be 
reached easily in a day. The roads are fairly level and overland travel is easier 
than in most of the districts. The city is the size of the average county capital 
in the Province with a population from 15,000 to 20,000 and is proud of its superior 
literary attainment and privileges. Throughout the city and country there remain 
evidences of former wealth and elegance. 

_ _Institutions: Yungan Christian Hospital, Boys’ Primary School. W. F. M. S.: 
Girls’ Primary School. < ; 
Hsu Menge Yrve, Superintendent 


K. W. ScHEUFLER, District Missionary 


NORTH CHINA CONFERENCE 


_ Area: The territory in which our Church is at work covers 68,016 square 
miles, and is about the size of Missouri, which covers 68,727 square miles. ince 


PEKING AREA 
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the setting off of Shantung Conference, the North China Conference includes the 
southern part of the Province of Fengtien and tthe northern parts of the Provinces 
of Chili and Honan. 

_ Population: 29,114,000, approximately (Methodist territory) : Includes three 
nationalities—Chinese, Mongols and Manchus. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was opened in 1869, and the Con- 
ference was organized in 1893. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Bpiscopal (Shantung and Chihli), Baptists 
and Presbyterians in Shantung; the Canadian Presbyterian and China Inland 
Mission in Honan; the Baptists, Congregationalists and China Inland Mission in 
Shansi ; the Seotch and Irish Presbyterians in Manchuria; and _in the province 
of Chihli, the following: South Chihli Mission, China Inland Mission, London 
Missionary Society, American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, Board 
of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, American Bible Society, British and Foreign Bible 
Society, National Bible Society of Scotland, United Methodist Church Foreign 
Missions, Young Men’s Christian Association, Plymouth Brethren, Missions to the 
Chinese Blind and Illiterate, Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland, Young Women’s Christian Association, Salvation Army, Seventh Day 
Adventists, Chinese Independent Church, Assemblies of God, and China Direct 


Mission. 
CHINGCHAO DISTRICT 


_ The Chingchao District consists of eleven circuits and twenty-five out-stations 
situated in the country north and south of Peking, in the counties of Chang- 
ping, Huaijou, Huailai, Ku-an, Mi-yun, Wuching, Yenching and Yungching. Usti- 
mated population, 1,500,000. In the northern part, the Great Wall runs along 
the middle of the district, and another famous place of interest is the Ming 
Tombs, where the emperors of the Ming Dynasty are buried. The southern part 
of the district is very low and is frequently flooded. During the summer of 1924 
this southern section was very severely flooded. 


Mene Tre June, Superintendent 
C. A. Freut, District Missionary 


LANHSIEN DISTRICT 


Area: Lanhsien consists of seven circuits and includes twenty-three preaching 
places, in the three counties of Lanhsien, Laoting and part of Chienan. Popula- 
tion, 1,000,000. This district is crossed from east to west by the Peking-Mukden 
Railway, and from north to south by the Lan River, which is navigable throughout 
the whole district. On the north it extends beyond the Great Wall. This region 
is the scene of the labors of Dr. J. H. Pyke and Rey. Wang Ching Yun and so 
is sacred ground to Chinese Methodism. 

Aa eae Higher Primary and Industrial School. W. F. M. 8.: Holt Board- 
ing School. 

Tsou CHIN CuHING, Superintendent 


M. W. Brown, District Missionary 


PEKING CITY DISTRICT 


Location: In the province of Chihli, and for six hundred years the capital 
of the Chinese empire. The city is very ancient, dating back to several hundreds 
of years before Christ, but the present city was built during the first decade of the 
fifteenth century, in two sections, each surrounded by its own wall. The Chinese 
city on the south has an area of ten square miles, while the Tartar city on the 
north contains sixteen square miles. eThe palace occupies the center of the northern 
city, and there are many fine dwellings and gardens of princes and high officials. 
The residence compound, hospitals and higher schools of the Methodist Episcopal 
Mission are in the Tartar city, but the main evangelistic effort is in the southern 
city where we have seven churches. Fourteen thousand students are in Peking in 
High Schools and Colleges; 1,200 of these are in Christian schools. 

Population: 950,000; Chinese. Manchus, Mongols, Tibetans, and Koreans, 
though the Chinese and Manchus greatly predominate. 

Industries: Peking is noted for its fur market. Rugs and cloisonne are man- 
ufactured in the city. ae 4 ; 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, London Missionary Society, Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, Board of Foreign Missions of 
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the Presbyterian Church in the U. 8. A., Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, American Bible Society, Seyenth Day Adventists, Chinese Independent 
Church, Young Men’s Christian Association, Young Women’s Christian Association, 
Salvation Army. 

Missionaries: Mr. T. FE. Breece (on furlough) and Mrs. Breece (on fur- 
lough), Rev. M. W. Brown and Mrs.’Brown, Miss Mabel H. Brown (contract), 
Mr. J. H. Bryan, Rev. G. L. Davis and Mrs. Davis, Rev. W. W. Davis (on fur- 
lough) and Mrs. Davis (on furlough), Rev. H. G. Dildine (on furlough) and Mrs. 
Dildine (on furlough), Rev. ©. A. Felt and Mrs. Felt, Mr. G. V. Fuller and Mrs. 
Fuller, Rev. J. M. Gibb and Mrs. Gibb, Miss Elizabeth Hirst, R.N., Rev. W. T. 
Hobart and Mrs. Hobart, Mr. Houghton Holliday, D.D.S., and Mrs. Holliday, Rev. 
N. 8. Hopkins, M.D., B. W. Jarvis, M.D., and Mrs. Jarvis, J. H. Korns, M.D., and 
Mrs. Korns, Mr. O. J. Krause (on furlough) and Mrs. Krause (on furlough), 
G. D. Lowry, M.D. (on furlough) and Mrs. Lowry (on furlough), Miss Edna N. 
Quick (contract), Rev. C. K. Searles and Mrs. Searles, Rev. D. V. Smith, M.D., 
and Mrs. Smith, Rev. EH. R. Terman and Mrs. Terman, Miss Alice Terrell, Mr. 
P. M. Van Camp (on furlough) and Mrs. Van Camp (on furlough), Rev. B. M. 
Wiant and Mrs. Wiant, Miss Margaret R. Wylie, R.N. W. F. M. S.: Misses 
Marie Adams, Mary IW. Bedell (on furlough), Elizabeth M. Carlyle (on furlough), - 
Monona L. Cheney, Ruth M. Danner, Dora C. Fearon, Gertrude Gilman, Eliza- 
beth Hobart, Louise Hobart, Emma M. Knox, Ortha M. Lane, Emma FE. Martin, 
M.D. (on furlough), Camilla Mills, Alice M. Powell, Margaret M. Prentice, Vena 
I. Radley, Lydia L. Schaum, M.D. (on furlough), Ruth L. Stahl, Tirzah M. Stahl, 
Minnie Stryker, M.D., Ellen M. Studley, Mary Watrous (on furlough), L. Maude 
Wheeler, Frances R. Wilson (on furlough), and Mrs. C. M. Jewell. 

Resident Bishop: Rev. G. R. Grose. 

Institutions: Peking University (Union), Peking Academy, Peking Theological 
Seminary, Higher Primary School, Shunchihmen Higher Primary School, Chu- 
shihko Higher Primary School, Peking American School (for American children), 
Peking Union Language School, Hopkins Memorial Hospital and Nurses’ Train- 
ing School, Chushihkou Institutional Church. W. F. M. S.: Peking University, 
Women’s College, Sleeper Davis Memorial Hospital, Training School for Nurses, 
Mary Porter. Gamewell School, Union Women’s Training School for Bible Women, 
Women’s Bible Training School. 

Wane Cuine HE, Superintendent 


G. L. Davis, District Missionary 


SHANHAIKUAN DISTRICT 


Area: 3,000 square miles; includes Linyii, Funing, and Changli counties; 
extends twenty-five miles beyond the Great Wall into Manchuria; intersected by 
the Peking-Mukden Railway. 

: Population: 1,000,000. Besides the cities of Shanhaikuan and Changli, there 
is the walled city of Funing, and many towns and villages with populations of 
from 5,000 to 20,000. : 

Industry: Agriculture: soil is fertile; many of the people are traders in 
Manchuria. 


Changli 


Location: Prosperous city on the Peking-Mukden Railway, ten miles from 
the coast, and forty miles west of Shanhaikuan ; county seat; Changli has three 
government schools. 

Population: 15,000. 

Industry: Wine fruit orchards surround the city. 

Organization: When the Mission stationeat Tsunhua was destroyed by the 
Boxers, in 1900, it was decided not to rebuild at that point but to move the entire 
plant to Changli. This was done in 1903. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionaries: Dr. J. H. Baldwin and Mrs. Baldwin, R.N., Mr. W. H. Congdon 
and Mrs. Congdon, Rev. H. E. Dewey (on furlough) and Mrs. Dewey (on fur- 
lough), Miss Kathryn Felt. W. F. M. S.: Misses Jennie B. Bridenbaugh, Clara 
P. Dyer, Pansy P. Griffin (on furlough), Irma Highbaugh, Berdice 1, Lawrence, 
Mabe R. Nowlin. 

nstitutions: Changli General Hospital, Changli Middle and Agricultural 
School. W. F. M. 8.: Thompson General Memorial Bible Training Saheel, Alder- 
man Memorial and Boarding School. 
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Shanhaikuan ; 


Location: A thriving city of 75,000 at the point where the Great Wall enters 
the sea. This is the chief gate into Manchuria and has very important shops 
for the Peking-Mukden Railway. The city of Shanhaikuan together with the 
nearby port of Chinwangtao and important coal mines to the north form a grow- 
ing industrial center that promises to be of great importance. 

Missionaries: Rev. J. L. Keeler, M.D., and Mrs. Keeler, R.N. 

Institutions: Higher Primary and Commercial School, medical work. W. F. 
M. S.: Primary Boarding School. 

Hao Tr An, Superintendent 
(HM. EH. Dewey), District Missionary 


TIENTSIN DISTRICT 
Tientsin 

Location: In Chihli Province. The district includes Tientsin, the rapidly 
expanding industrial center of North China, and the counties of Chiaohe, Ching- 
hsien, Nanpi, Taicheng and Wenan. ‘The center of the region is periodically 
afflicted with floods or droughts and resulting famines. The region was badly 
flooded in the summer of 1924. 

Population: About 4,000,000. 

Missionaries: Rey. EH. J. Aeschliman and Mrs. Aeschliman, Mrs. Marguerite 
Berkey, Rey. A. B. Coole and Mrs. Coole, Rev. EH. W. Dixon (on furlough), Miss 
Evelyn Full, Miss Wsther J. McCracken, Rey. ©. J. Winans and Mrs. Winans. 
W. F. M. 8.: Misses Lyra H. Bahrenburg (on furlough), Lora I. Battin, R.N., 
Ruth Caldwell, Ida F. Frantz, Eva A. Gregg, R.N., Lillian Halfpenny, Myra 
Jaquet, Viola Lantz, M.D. (on furlough), Frances A. Milnes (contract), Ruth P. 
Nuzum, Rilla Scherich (on furlough), Edith H. Shufelt (on furlough), Joyce KE. 
Walker, Clara B. Whitmore, M.D. 

Institutions: Boys’ Middle School, Tientsin Institutional Church. W. F. 
_ Shs oe L. Keen Memorial School (Anglo-Chinese), Isabella Fisher Memorial 

ospital. 
TsenG Kuo Cun, Superintendent 
W. T. Hopart, District Missionary, P. O., Peking 


TSUNHUVA DISTRICT 


Area: 4,000 square miles. 

_ Location: The southern appointments lie along the old Imperial highway from 
Peking to Korea. The district contains more than 38,000 villages, 20 important 
and 36 minor market towns, the three walled cities of Fengjen, Tsunhua and Yu- 
tien and parts of the counties of Chihsien and Chienan. ‘Twenty miles west of 
Tsunhua are the Hastern Tombs of the former dynasty. The Great Wall runs 
along the north boundary of the district. It is the only district in the Conference 
not actually touched by a railroad. The southern half of the district is included 
in the great plain of North China and was flooded during the summer of 1924. 

Population: About 2,000,000. Large number of Manchus are at passes of 
Great Wall and near the tombs. Not inclined to new ideas, due to distance from 
railroad. 

Industry: Mainly agriculture, country very fertile. Quantities of fruit are 
produced in the southern part of district and shipped to Tientsin. Hills around 
Hastern Tombs are covered with excellent timber which is being rapidly exploited. 
Enough money has been spent in building roads-to the tombs to have built many 
railroads. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun here in 1873. 

Institutions: Junior Middle and Higher Primary School, and Kwangchi Hos- 
pital, Tsunhua. W. Ff. M. S.: Girls’ Boarding School. 

Tana JuNnG, Superintendent 


BE. J. AEScHLIMAN, District Missionary, P. O., Tientsin 


SHANTUNG CONFERENCE 


Area: Includes the northern part of the Province of Shantung, whose total 
area is 55,984 square miles (about the size of Lowa). The area of the territory 
in the two districts of Methodist territory is about 9,000 square miles. 
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Population: For the province, 30,803,245 approximately: for our two dis- 
tricts, about 5,600,000. ' 3 : 

Organization: The Taian and Yenchow districts of North China Conference 
were organized as the Shantung Conference, in accordance with the enabling act 
of the General Conference of 1924, in Peking at the session of the North China 
Conference on September 8, 1925. 


TAIAN DISTRICT 


Area: About 5,000 square miles. e 

Location: In western part of Shantung Province, including the counties of 
Feicheng, Laiwu, Taian, Tunge and Tungping. On the north and east are moun- 
tains which reach an elevation of 5,500 feet in Taishan, near Taian. All work is 
done by men—persons and freight being transported on wheel-barrows over 
unspeakable roads. ; 

Population: 3,000,000; densest in China, averaging 683 to the square mile; 
Mandarin is spoken. j 

Industry: Agriculture: ground is fertile and well cultivated; two crops a 
year are grown, winter wheat being harvested in June, and a second crop of 
millet and beans in October. 


Taian 


Location: Western part of Shantung Province, forty miles east of the Yellow 
River, at the foot of Taishan, one of the five sacred mountains of China. 

Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal work was begun in 1875, but American 
missionaries first resided there in 1898. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, the Gospel Mission and Pentecostal Mission. 

Missionaries: Rey. D. C. Baker (on furlough) and Mrs. Baker (on furlough), 
Rev. P. O. Hanson and Mrs. Hanson, Rev. E. R. Hibbard and Mrs. Hibbard, Mrs. 
H. 8S. Leitzel, Rev. W. R. Oechsli, M.D. (on furlough) and Mrs. Oeschli (on fur- 
lough), Rev. I. M. Pyke and Mrs. Pyke. W. F. M. S.: Nora M. Dillenback (on 
furlough), Lillian P. Greer, Elsie L. Knapp (on furlough), Effie G. Young. 

Institutions: Tsiu Ying Academy (Taian Middle School), Taian Hospital, 
Feicheng Hospital W. &. M. S.: Maria Brown Dayis Girls’ Boarding School, 
Hdna Terry Training School, Bible Training School. 


Tsinan 


Location: In western part of Shantung Province; the capital and a city with 
a population of 500,000. A very important railway center, and the seat of 
Shantung Christian University. In 1923 the Methodists in Tsinan organized a 
self-supporting church. Both the Board of Foreign Missions and the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society cooperate in the medical school of Shantung Christian 
University. : 

Missionaries: Miss Bertha Dinkelacker, R.N. W. F. M. S.: Misses Frances 
J. Heath, M.D., and Julia Morgan, M.D. 

Institutions: Shantung Christian University ; the Board and the W. F. M. S. 
cooperate only in the Hospital and Medical School. 


WaANG CHANG Tat, Superintendent 


YENCHOW DISTRICT 


Area: 4,000, square miles: includes the seven cities of Yenchou, Tsining 
(second city in Shantung Province), Ningyang, Wenshang, Tsouhsien (sacred city 
of Mencius), Chiifii (sacred city of Confucius), and Szushui, in all of which the 
Methodist Kpiscopal Church has resident workers. 

a sgl eee Southern part of Shantung Province; traversed by Tientsin-Pukow 
ailroad. 

Population: 2,600,000; northern Mandarin is spoken. 

_ Organization: Formerly a part of Shantung District, but became a separate 
district in 1908. } 

Institutions: Seven Higher Primary Schools, Tsouhsien Hospital. 

Yane June LIN, Superintendent 
F. M. Pyke, District Missionary, P. O:, Taianfu 
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CHENGTU WEST CHINA CONFERENCE 


Area: In the largest province (Szechwan) in China—218,480 square miles. 
area of our part 15,000 square miles; about 7,500 square miles in this Conference. 

Population: More than 30,000,000. People are well to do and are homo- 
geneous in descent, language, religion, social customs and government, with the 
exception of a large number of Tibetans and twelve aboriginal tribes who live in 
the west and southwest. 

Industry: Soil fertile, climate favorable for the production of rice and 
other grains, sugar cane, drugs and fruit. Tea is cultivated. There are large 
deep salt wells and the province is rich in coal and iron. Natural gas has been 
utilized for 1,000 years. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1882, and became the 
West China Annual Conference in 1915. The work was divided in 1924 into two 
Conferences, Chengtu and Chungking. 


CHENGTU DISTRICT 


Area: Includes Chengtu city in Szechwan province, two other walled cities, 
and part of another county. 

Location: In Chengtu plain. A river flowing through the plain is divided and 
subdivided until the entire plain is covered with a net work of irrigating canals. 

Population: Very densely populated. Methodist responsibility, 2,500,000. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal only mission in the district. 


Chengtu 


Location: Capital of Szechwan province, residence of the governor. An 
ancient walled Chinese city. Wealthy and historically important. 

Population: 750,000. 

Organization: In 1892 the Methodist Episcopal Church purchased the first 
property to be owned by foreigners. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, Canadian 
Methodist Mission, China Inland Mission, Friends’ Foreign Mission (Hnglish), 
eae Baptists, Seventh-Day Adventists, and Friends’ Foreign Mission (Amer- 
ican). 

Missionaries: Rey. Joseph Beech and Mrs. Beech, Rev. R. R. Brewer and 
Mrs. Brewer, Rev. H. L. Canright, M.D.: (on furlough) and Mrs. Canright (on 
furlough), Rev. Harl Cranston (on furlough), Rev. W. M. Crawford and Mrs. 
Crawford (on furlough), C. W. Freeman, M.D. (on furlough), and Mrs. Freeman, 
R. N. (on furlough), Rev. Paul H. Johnson and Mrs. Johnson, Mr. G. R. Larkin 
and Mrs. Larkin, Rey. Spencer Lewis and Mrs. Lewis, 8S. H. Liljestrand, M.D., and 
Mrs. Liljestrand, Rev. W. HE. Manly and Mrs. Manly, Miss Gladys A. Peebles, 
R. A. Peterson, M.D., Rev. O. G. Starrett (on furlough) and Mrs. Starrett (on 
furlough), Rey. J. M. Yard (on furlough) and Mrs. Yard (on furlough). W. F. 
M. S.: Misses Margaret Brayton (on furlough), Alice B. Brethorst, Celia M. 
Cowan (on furlough), Grace F. Ellison (on furlough), Gladys B. Harger (on 
furlough), Ovidia Hansing, Jean Loomis (on furlough), Lela Lybarger, Grace 
Manly, Mildred Welch, Miriam Pool, M.D., Marian Manly, M.D. 

Institutions: West China Union University (Chengtu College, Normal School, 
Bible School Missionary Training [Language] School, School of Medicine), 
Chengtu Hospital. W. Ff. M. S8.: Methodist Girls’ High School, Girls’ Boarding 
School, and Union Normal School. 


It Tren YvEN, Superintendent 
W. EE. Manty, District Missionary 


TZECHOW DISTRICT 


Area: 3,000 square miles. Includes three walled cities. : : 

Location: Along the Big East Road from Chungking to Chengtu. Fertile hill 
country. 

Population: 1,787,786. i } . 

Industry: Farming. Large quantities of sugar, some rice, alcohol, linen, and 
hog-bristles and goat-skins are exported. : 

Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal work was begun in 1899. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 
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TZECHOW 


Location: In Szechwan Province on the Lu or Toh River, six days’ journey 
from Chungking; four from Chengtu. A wealthy center, noted for the “scholar 
class.” 

Population: Estimated, 60,000. j : 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal only; work was started in 1899. 

Missionaries: Rey. L. F. Havermale and Mrs. Havermale, Miss Harriet Oster, 
R.N. (on furlough), Miss Helen Barton, R.N., H. J. Hill, M.D. (on furlough). 
W. F. M. S.: Pearl B. Fosnot, Hthel C. Householder, Lena Nelson, Rhoda Burde- 
shaw, Gertrude Tyler. On furlough, Mabel Beatty, Winnogene Penney, Orvia 
Proctor. 

Institutions: Tzechow Boys’ Middle School, Chadwick Memorial Hospital. 
W. F. M. S.: Fedelia DeWitt Training School, Caldwell School for Girls. 


Tana YIN Heo, Superintendent 
L. Ff. HAVERMALE, District Missionary 


CHUNGKING WEST CHINA CONFERENCE 


Area: The Conference is in the largest province in China (Szechwan), which 
has an area of 218,480 square miles. The area of the Conference is about 7,500 
square miles. : - 

Population: About 7,150,000 in the Conference. The people are fairly well 
to do and are homogeneous in descent, language, religious and social customs, wit 
the exception of a large number of Thibetan and twelve aboriginal tribes who live 
in the west and southwest part of the province. 

Industries: Agriculture predominates. The soil is fertile and climate is favor- 
able for the production of rice and other grains, vegetables, drugs and fruits. The 
Yangtze and other streams furnish navigable facilities for hosts of people. Steam, 
gas, and ancient man-pulled boats are used. Filatures, glass works and other mod- 
ern plants are springing up, particularly in Chungking, 

Missions at Work: By mutual arrangement among the Missions, the Meth- 
odist Episcopal is the only mission at work in the territory outside the two cities 
of Chungking and Suining. 

Organization: Work was begun by the Methodist Hpiscopal Church in 1882. 
The West China Annual Conference was organized in 1915. The work was 
divided into two Conferences in 1924, namely, the Chengtu West China Confer- 
ence and the Chungking West China Conference. The latter is divided into four 


districts. 
CHUNGKING DISTRICT 


Area: About 1,300 square miles. It includes the city of Chungking and two 
other walled cities or county seats and 190 market towns. 
Population: About 2,600,000. 


Chungking 

Location: A trading mart on the Yangtze River about 1,400 miles from the 
coast. It is one of the two largest cities in the province. The city is divided into 
two sections of different altitude, on a sandstone bluff from 100 to 300 feet above 
the river. Our Mission property is all in the upper city. 

Population: About 800,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work. was begun in 1882. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, China Inland, Friends’ Foreign Mis- 
sionary Association, the United Church of Canada, and the Seventh Day 
Adventists. _ 

Missionaries: Mr. R. W. Blanchard and Mrs. Blanchard, Mrs. Ola Dudley (on 
furlough), Max Gentry, M.D., and Mrs. Gentry, Miss Lillian MacDonald, Miss 
Sarah MacLean (on furlough), Miss Mildred I. Snell, R.N., Rev. W. A. McCurdy 
and Mrs. McCurdy, Mr. W. R. North and Mrs. North, Elizabeth Heller-Peake, 
Rev. J. F. Peat and Mrs. Peat, Rev. C. B. Rape and Mrs. Rape, Miss Flora A. 
Richardson, R.N., L. KE. Sutton, M.D. (on furlough), and Mrs. Sutton (on fur- 
lough). W. F. M. S.: Misses Mabel Allen (on furlough), Bell Castle, Anna M. 
Flessel, Lillian Holmes, R. N., Dorothy Jones, Laura Bi. Jones, M.D. (on fur- 
lough), Anna Lindblad, Viola L. Miller (on furlough), Henrietta Rossiter, Annie 
M. Wells, Doris R. Wencke (on furlough). 

Institutions : Boys’ High School, Syracuse-in-China General Hospital. W. F. 
M. 8.: Girls’ Boarding School and William Gamble Memorial Hospital. ~ 


J. FE. Peat, Superintendent 
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HOCHOW DISTRICT 


_Area: Includes the counties of Hochow and Tingyuen, with county seats 
having the same names, and 120 market towns. : 
Population: About 1,170,000. 


Hochow 


_ Location: In Hochow county at the junction of the Suining and Bauling 
a ae if cy page ape pene Bauking five miles above the city, placing it 

e junction of three rich valleys. e third city in Szechwan province. 
Population: 100,000. : ‘A 
Industry: Busy center near coal and limestone regions. 
Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 
Fune Sr Jin, Superintendent 


B. F. Lawrence, District Missionary 


JUNGCHANG DISTRICT 


Area: About 1,600 square miles; includes three walled towns or county seats, 
and 71 market towns. 
Population: About 1,270,000. 
Dsro Sao TsEen, Superintendent 
J. EF. Prat, District Missionary 


SUINING DISTRICT 


Area: Includes three walled cities, a part of a fourth and 165 market towns. 
Population: About 2,170,000. 
Suining 

Location: On a level fertile plain through which runs the River Fow. 

Population: About 50,000. 

Industry: Largely a distributing trade center. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1896. A missionary 
became resident here in 1900. ; 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Friends’ Foreign Missionary 
Association. 

Missionaries: Rev. B. F. Lawrence and Mrs. Lawrence, Rev. R. F. Pilcher 
and Mrs. Pilcher. W. F. M. 8.: Misses Marie Brethorst, Helen Desjardins, Ida M. 
Keister, Ella Manning; on furlough, Clara Caris and Charlotte Trotter. 

Institutions: Boys’ Middle School. W. F. M. S.: Stevens Memorial Boarding 
School (Girlys’). 

Feng Sr Jin, Superintendent 
B. F. LAwRENCE, District Missionary 


SHANGHAI AREA 


CENTRAL CHINA CONFERENCE 


Location: The Central China Conference, located in the heart of the great 
plain of the Yangtze, includes 12 hsiens or counties, in the southwest part of 
Kiangsu province (about one-fifth of the province), and the southern half of 
Anhwei province, east of a line running north and south through the west wall 
of Anking City, the provincial capital. The southeast one-third of Anhwei 
province, with one-half of the sixty hsiens or counties, which make up the 
province, is thus within the bounds of the Central China Conference. This 
area embraces some of the most populous cities of China, together with fertile 
agricultural districts. The country is well provided with means of communica- 
tion by numerous navigable canals and rivers. The Grand Canal which runs 
through Kiangsu province is of immense commercial importance. The Shanghai- 
Nanking railway runs through the eastern part of the Conference and offers 
frequent and convenient connection with Shanghai. The Tientsin-Pukow railway 
affords excellent service to Tientsin, Peking and the north, connecting with the 
Chinese Hastern and Trans-Siberian trunk lines. Other railways are projected 
which will tap the great resources of southern Anhwei, Kiangsi and Hunan 
and offer’ direct connection between Nanking and the trunk lines of South 


China. 
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Area: 24,700 square miles. erat 

Population: 12,520,989; Methodist responsibility, 8,250,000 or about two- 
thirds of the total population. : 

Industry: Within the bounds of the Central China Conference is produced 
the finest quality and greatest quantity of silk in all China. Next in im- 
portance is. the cotton industry which supplies thousands of local mills, hun- 
dreds of modern mills in Shanghai, and other river ports, as well as the main 
supply of cotton to spinning mills in Japan. Rice, tea, bean products, egg 
products, and fowls are exported in large quantities. A beginning has been 
made in the mining of coal and iron, both of which are found in great abundance. 

Organization: Mission work was begun by missionaries of the Foochow Mis- 
sion in 1867 and this region was set apart as the Central China Mission in 1869. 
The first annual meeting was held at Kiukiang in 1875. In accordance with 
an enabling act, passed by the General Conference in 1904, the Central China 
Mission Conference was organized in 1907. In 1908 it was organized into an 
Annual Conference. The western part of the Conference was set off as a separate 
Mission Conference in 1912, and in 1914 was organized into the Kiangsi An- 
nual Conference. This new Conference was made up of Kiangsi province 
and that part of Anhwei province which lies west of the city of Anking. The Con- 
ference is well adapted for administration as a unit. Communication and trans- 
portation are good as compared with other parts of China. Only the work 
in the southern tip of Anhwei province is difficult of access, and this difficulty 
it is hoped soon to remedy by the construction of the proposed railway running 
southwest from Nanking. The people of the whole area are knit together by 
the bond of common language.. Mandarin, with only slight variations, is spoken 
by the common people as well as the literati in all parts of the Conference, except 
in the extreme southern part of Anhwei province in and around Hweichow 
and Tunki where local dialects are spoken. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, American Baptist South, China 
Inland Mission, Presbyterian North, and Presbyterian South, Foreign Chris- 
tian Mission, Christian Advent Mission, Protestant Episcopal, Friends Mission, 
Y. M. ©. A. Y. W. C. A., and Seventh Day Adventist. In the large cities 
Methodism has equal responsibility with the other denominations for presenting 
the gospel to the people, while for all the outlying regions of the Conference, 
Methodism is almost wholly responsible. The Conference has adopted a clear 
policy in regard to duplicating and overlapping the work of other Missions. 
It is carefully avoided. If, at the present time, Methodism should acquire 
every chapel and primary school in the entire region, not one would need to 
be closed because of duplication or overlapping. 


— CHINKIANG DISTRICT 


Location: In Kiangsu province, south of Yangtze river, consisting of seven 
hsiens, or counties, about Chinkiang City. 
Area: 3,000 square miles. ; 
, Population: 3,125,000; Methodist responsibility about 1,500,000. 
Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1881. 
Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, American Baptist South, American 
Presbyterian South, China Inland Mission, Church of God, Pentecostal Mission. 


Chinkiang City 


Location: On the Yangtze river, at its junction with the Gran 
miles from Shanghai, and on the Shanghai-Nanking railway. A a Ji 

Population: 260,000 (National Christian Council Survey, 1922). 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1881. 

Missionaries: Rev. D. F. Dodd and Mrs. Dodd, Rev. S. J. Harrison (on fur- 
lough) and Mrs. Harrison (on furlough). W. F. M. 8.: Misses Eula Eno. M.D. 
Eulalia E. Fox, Mary G. Kesler (on furlough), Grace Z. Lentz, Bmma EB. Robbins, 
M.D. (on furlough), Florence A. Sayles (on furlough), Clara B. Smith, Mabel 
Taylor, Bernice A. Wheeler (on furlough), Myra McDade, Frances E. Culley, 

Institutions: Yu-shing-Kai Church and Tsong Teh Middle School, Siao Ma 
Tou Church. W. F. M. 8.:. Olivet Memorial Girls’ Middle School, with higher 
primary and normal department; The Lettie Mason Quine Hospital for Women. 


D. F. Dopp, Superintendent 
L. L. Hate, District Missionary 
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NANKING-KIANGNING DISTRICT 


_. _location: The Kiangning district is made up of three “hsiens,’”’ or counties, 
in Kiangsu_ province south of Nanking City and half of one county in Anhwei 
province. It comprises that part of the former Nanking district which is south 
of the Yangtze river and the southern half of the City of Nanking. It is in one of 
the most fertile sections of the lower Yangtze valley, dotted with no less than 
twenty: market towns and more than a hundred villages. The region has no 
modern roads and transportation is difficult. 

Area: 2,700 square miles. 

Population: 1,744,000 ; Methodist responsibility, 1,300,000. 

Language: Mandarin. 

Industry: Principal crops are rice, wheat, sweet potatoes, peanuts, beans 
and cotton; the farmers raise two successive crops in rotation; silk is also 
produced in large quantities. 


ican ee Methodist Episcopal Church began work in this area about 


Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Northern Presbyterian, Foreign 
Christian Mission, Christian Advent Mission, Protestant Hpiscopal, Seventh Day 
Adventist, Y. M. C. A., W. A. 


Nanking City 


Nanking is the seat of the provincial government, and has repeatedly been 
the capital of China. It was the capital first in 317 a. p., and the last time 
was in 1912 when Dr. Sun Yat Sen established the Republic with Nanking 
as the capital. E 

Location: An open port on the Yangtze River, 200 miles from Shanghai. 
On the main line from Shanghai to Peking. Its wall is twenty-one miles long, 
the longest in China. Politically important and _.great educational center. 
Government institutions include the Military School, Naval College, Law School, 
Normal School, high schools and grammar schools. 

Population: 400,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1883. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian, Foreign Christian 
Mission, Friends’ Mission, Christian Advent Mission, Protestant Wpiscopal, 
Seventh Day Adventist, Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 

Missionaries: Rev. A. J. Bowen and Mrs. Bowen, Rev. F. W. Dieterich and 
Mrs. Dieterich, Rev. J. P. Follette and Mrs. Follette, Rev. L. L. Hale and Mrs. 
Hale, Rev. W. F. Hummel and Mrs. Hummel, Rey. J. T. [lick and Mrs. Lick, 
Rev. Edward James and Mrs. James, R.N., Miss Bessie McCombs, R. N., Mr. 
R. J. Pryor and Mrs. Pryor, M.D., Miss Abbie Probasco (on furlough), Rev. 
H. F. Rowe and Mrs. Rowe, Rev. H. G. Robson and Mrs. Robson, Mr. A. N. 
Steward (on furlough) and Mrs. Steward (on furlough), C. 8. Trimmer, M.D., 
and Mrs. Trimmer, Rev. W. F. Wilson and Mrs. Wilson, Miss Adelaide M. 
Wixon (on furlough).. W. F. M. 8.: Misses Alice Bowen, Helen M. Galleher, 
Edith M. Crane, Anna lL. Golish, Grace E. Leslie, Blanche H. Loucks, Alice M. 
McBee, Frances 8S. Meader, Etha M. Nagler, Sarah Peters (on furlough), Cora 
D. Reeves, Bertha L. Riechers, Ruth M. Sewall (contract), Ella C. Shaw, Joy L. 
Smith (on furlough), Gertrude Taft, M.D. (on furlough), Harriett M. Whitmer, 
EH. Pauline Wisegarver. ; ; : 

Institutions: University of Nanking, University Hospital (Union), Lan- 
guage School of Nanking University (Union), School of Education of Nanking 
University (Union), Nanking ‘Theological Seminary (Union), Conference 
Academy, School for Missionaries’ Children (Union). W. F. M. S.: Ginling 
College (Union), Hitt Memorial Training School, Bible Teachers’ Training 
School (Union), Methodist Girls’ Boarding School, Memorial (Foreign) Hospital 

Union). 
‘ Curo-Cui-KA0, Superintendent 
J. P. Fouwerre, District Missionary 


NANKING-NORTH ANHWEI DISTRICT 


Location: In Anhwei province north of the Yangtze River, extending from 
the province line westward to a point midway between the cities of Wuhu and 
Anking, consisting of six Helens or counties. 

Area: 2,450 square miles. set 

Population: 2,057,267 ; Methodist responsibility, about 1,500,000. 

Industry: One of the most fertile sections of the Yangtze River. Abundant 
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crops of rice, cotton, wheat, sweet potatoes, beans and peanuts are produced. 
Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun early in the decade, 

1890 to 1900. ; . Gee 
Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Christian Advent Mission. 


Hochow City 


Location: Hochow is a “hsien’ city located on the north side of the 
Yangtze River midway between Nanking and Wuhu. It is reached by steam 
launch from either of these port cities. 

Population: 30,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work begun in 1895. 

Institutions: North Anhwei Middle School for Boys. 

Liv Wet-1, Superintendent 


L. L. Hate, District Missionary 


NINGKWOFU DISTRICT 


Location: In Anhwei province, comprising Ningkwofu City and surround- 
ing territory. : 

Area: 4,000 square miles. 

Population: 975,000. Methodist responsibility, 800,000. : 

Organization: Work was opened by the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1914. 

Missions ot Work: Methodist Episcopal and China Inland Mission. 


Ningkwofu City 


Location: Prosperous, walled, inland Chinese City in Anhwei Province, fifty 
miles from Wuhu with which it is connected by canal and steam launch service. 
Seat of the Government Normal School. Has telegraph and daily mail service. 

Population: 40,000. 

Industry: Agriculture. Chief exports are rice, wheat, corn and bamboo. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and China Inland Mission. 

Institution: Wannan Middle School. : 

Y. S. Tune, District Evangelist 


P. G. Hayes, Superintendent 


WANNAN DISTRICT 
South Anhwei 


Location: In the province of Anhwei. Accessible by land from Wuhu, on 
the Yangtze, and by water from Hangchow. A six to twelve days’ journey from 
Nanking. Each of the six counties has its local dialect, but Mandarin is generally 
understood. 

Area: 5,000 square miles. 

Population: 1,104,108; people are clever, thrifty, intelligent, conservative 
and superstitious; Methodist responsibility, 900,0 

Industry: Agriculture; quantities of corn, wheat, rice and fruit are raised 
for home consumption; exports are tea, lumber, ink, candles and firecrackers, 

Organization: Work opened by Methodist Episcopal Church in 1918. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and China Inland Mission. 


Tunki City 


Location: Wxtreme southern end of Anhwei province, and at the head- 
wales of nevigation ae Ce po am Hangchow. 
issionaries: M. R. arles, M.D. (on leave), and Mrs. Charles (on leave 
Rev. F. ©. Gale and Mrs. Ailie Gale, M.D. c i 
Institution: Hospital. 


Y..S.- SHEN, Superintendent 
F. C. GAs, District Missionary 


WUHU DISTRICT 


Location: The Wuhu District is made up of 5 hsiens, or counties, on the 
south side of the Yangtze River, extending from the east boundary of Anhwei 
province toward the southwest for a distance of about 80 miles, ‘The complete 
network of small rivers which empty into the Yangtze makes communication and 
transportation exceedingly good as compared with other parts of China. 
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Area: 2,500 suare miles. 

Population: 1,141,500. 

Industry: The district is exceedingly fertile; it is for the most part a 
low well-watered alluvial plain, and is one of the finest rice producing dis- 
tricts in China. There are numerous mountains with rich deposits of coal, iron 
and copper. 

There are no railways within the bounds of the district but a contract has 
been let and work begun on a line which will connect Wuhu with the south- 
ern part of the Conference and with a proposed trunk line from Nanking to 
Nanchang and the southwest. Unfortunately, work on this line has been sus- 
pended for many months on account of the unsettled condition of the country; 
however, this project is certain to be completed eventually and its importance 
could hardly be exaggerated. It “will tap the great Tea District as well as 
the coal and iron fields. 

Organization: Work was begun by the Methodist Hpiscopal Church_in 1881. 
tre first missionaries of the Methodist Hpiscopal Church were sent to Wuhu in 

Missions: at Work: Methodist Episcopal, the China Inland Mission, United 
Christian Missionary Society (Disciples), Advent Christian, Protestant Hpis- 
ecopal, Christian and Missionary Alliance and Faith Mission. The work of several 
of these Missions is confined entirely to the City of Wuhu, but a few put slight 
emphasis on country work. The field is inadequately occupied and no overlapping 
or competition between our work and that of any other church exists. 

Methodist Responsibilty: In Wuhu City responsibility is shared about 
equally with the other missions. In the country districts, however, our respon- 
sibility is much greater, probably not less than 800,000. 

Missionaries: Rev. P. G. Hayes and Mrs. Hayes, R. EH. Brown, M.D., and 
Mrs. Brown, Miss Hyla Watters, M.D. W. F. M. S.: Misses Kate L. Ogborn, 
Jennie C. Walker (on furlough), Iva Williamson, Edith R. Youtsey (on furlough), 
Fayett Robinson. 

Institutions: Wubu General Hospital, ministering to both Chinese and 
Foreign patients, Second Street Institutional Church, Second Street Middle School 
for Boys. W. F. M. S.: Wuhu Girls School, Social Evangelistic Center. 

Tau WEL1, Superintendent 
P. G. Hayszs, District Missionary 


KIANGSI CONFERENCE 


Area: Northern and central part of Kiangsi province, part of Anhwei prov- 
ince, north of the Yangtze river, and a small part of Hupeh province, bordering 
on Anhwei, just north of Kiukiang. 

Organization: Kiangsi up to 1912 was a part of Central China Conference, 
but at that time was made a separate Mission Conference. It became an An- 
nual Conference in 1917. Work was begun in Kiukiang in 1867; in Nanchang 
in 1894; and Fuchow in 1916. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal is the only Protestant mission in the 
Conference doing -work of college grade. 


HWANGMEI DISTRICT 


Area: About 5,000 square miles. Seventy-five to one hundred miles from 
one end to another. 

Location: North of the Yangtze river, one circuit in Kiangsi, directly north 
of Kiukiang, two circuits in Hupeh, and two circuits in Anhwei. 

Population: 1,121,497. 


Hwangmei 


Location: Thirty-five miles north of Kiukiang in the province of Hupeh. 
Largest. city in the district. 
Taihu 


Location: In the west central part of Anhwei province, surrounded by hsien 
(county) cities and mountains, four days’ travel from Kiukiang, the largest 
circuit of this large district, being now sixty miles from end to end. A 
transfer of stations in 1923 reduced its size by thirty miles. 

Institution: Higher Primary School. 


Tsu CuHinc-uu, Superintendent, P. O., Taihu 
I. A. Hoose, Missionary, P. O., Kiukiang 
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KAN RIVER DISTRICT 


Area: 2,050 square miles. Includes the four Kan river circuits, part of what 
was formerly the South Kiangsi district and extends from Nanchang to Siaki- 
anghsien, a distance of one hundred miles. / pe 4 

Location: In the Kan river valley, which includes Juichow, Linkiang, Kian, 
and Kanchow, prefectural cities along the route of the first projected railroad 
through the province, Yuanchow and Nanan are on tributaries of the Kan river. 

Population: 1,160,780. ; _ ; 

Industry: Agriculture. Fruits and vegetables are produced in great variety 
and abundance, as well as rice. Coal and iron are found. The Kan river makes 
possible a great and growing traffic, and enables lumber to be brought from the 
highland forests to Nanchang. ° ; nef, 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, China Inland Mission, Plymouth 
Brethren, and Roman Catholic. Most of the territory is unoccupied. 


Changshu 


Location: A great drug center. 
Institution: Higher Primary School. 


H. T. Lavery, Superintendent, P. O., Nanchang 


KIENCHANG DISTRICT 


Area: 4,500 square miles. Undulating surface, bad roads and shallow rivers. 
Difficult of access. 

Location: In the Fu River valley. 

Population: 1,519,501. 

Industry: Chiefly agricultural. Rice, beans, indigo and vegetables are pro- 
duced. Fruit in great variety is grown. his region is a great center for the 
manufacture and export of bamboo paper. Nanfeng is famous for its oranges, 
which are of excellent flavor. : 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal—has work at several points, foremost 
among which are Fuchow and Kienchang. The German China Alliance, asso- 
ciated with the China Inland Mission, has work at a number of points in the 
Fu River valley. The Roman Catholics haye several centers in this region. 

Institution: Higher Primary School, Fuchow. 


Wane SuHIH-Tsine, Superintendent, P. O., Fuchow 
W. KE. Scuusert, Missionary, P. O., Nanchang 


NANCHANG DISTRICT 


Area: 2,325 square miles; centers around the city of ‘Nanchang. Until 1911 
it was a part of South Kiangsi district. 
Population: 1,868,862. 

_ Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, China Inland Mission, Protestant 
Hpiscopal, Plymouth Brethren, Y. M. ©. A., Seventh Day Adventist and Ro- 
man Catholic. : 

Nanchang 


Location: One of wealthiest cities of China, and capital of Kiangsi Province 
. On the Kan river, connected with Fu river by a secondary outlet. There are 
4,000 business places within the city walls and two-thirds as many in the 
suburbs. HWducational center. 
Population: 480,000. 
_ Industry: Center of trade in porcelain, glass, cloth, lumber, tea, indigo and 
rice. 
ei betsged date eh oe work a begun in 1894. 
issions at ork: Methodist Episcopal, China Inland Mission, Pl] ou 
Brethren, Y. M. C. A., Seventh Day Adventist, Roman Catholic. j eT 
Missionaries: G. T. Blydenburgh, M.D. (on furlough), and Mrs. Blydenburgh 
(on furlough), Rev. F. R. Brown and Mrs. Brown, Miss Lillian Cookson, R.N., 
(on furlough), Rey. C. E. Draper (on furlough) and Mrs. Draper (on furlough), 
Miss Hvaline Gaw, Mr. lL. W. Holland and Mrs. Holland, Miss Coral Houston, 
Rev. W. R. Johnson and Mrs. Johnson, Rey. H. T. Lavely and Mrs. Lavely, W. B. 
Libby, M:D., and Mrs. Libby, Miss Besse B. Milner, Miss Elma K. Pennepacker, 
R.N., Rey. W. EB. Schubert and Mrs. Schubert, Mr. H. I. Smith (on furlough) 
and Mrs. Smith (on furlough), Mr. J. H. Vogel (on furlough) and Mrs. Vogel 
(on furlough). W. #. M. 8.: Misses Lulu CG. Baker, Zula F. Brown (on furlough), 
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Bertha M. Creek (on furlough), Ruth N. Daniels (on furlough), Faith A. Hunt, 
Ida Kahn, M.D., Theodora A. Raab (contract), Blanche T. Search, Margaret 
Seeck, Bessie L. Meeker (on furlough), Hthel TI. Thompson. 

Institutions: Susan 'Toy Ensign Memorial Hospital, Nanchang Academy. 
W. F. M. 8.: Stephen L. Baldwin Memorial Girls’ School, Women’s and Chil- 
dren’s Hospital. 


H. T. Lavery, Superintendent 


NORTH KIANGSI DISTRICT 


Area: 5,400 square miles. 

Location: In the Kiangsi province, north of the Lu mountains and south of 
the Yangtze. river. 

Population: About 3,000,000. 

Kiukiang 

Location: Beautifully situated on the south bank of the Yangtze river, partially 
surrounded by a series of small lakes. A prefectural city, with a wall five miles 
in circumference. Kiukiang.means “nine rivers.’ 458 miles from Shanghai. 

Population: 60,000. 

Industry: Manufacture and sale of porcelain, silk, and _ silver. 

Organization: Oldest Methodist Episcopal mission station in Central China, 
having been opened in 1867. 

Missions at work: Methodist Hpiscopal, Protestant Episcopal, China Inland, 
Plymouth Brethren, Roman Catholic and Seventh Day Adventist. 

Missionaries: Rev. F. A. Argelander and Mrs. Argelander, Rev. E. A. Hoose 
and Mrs. Hoose, R. N., Rev. C. F. Johannaber and Mrs. Johannaber, BE. C. Per- 
kins, M.D., and Mrs. Perkins, Miss Deanetta Ploeg, R.N., Rev. J. C. Plummer and 
Mrs. Plummer, Mr. Carl Robart and Mrs. Robart, Mr. W. A. Rolland (on fur- 
lough) and Mrs. Rolland (on furlough). W. F. M. S.: Misses Helen Ferris, 
Edith Fredericks, Laura Gooding, Nora HB. Kellogg, Ruth L. Myers, Clara E. 
Merrill, Annie M. Pittman, Hllen Smith, Myrtle M. Stone, May Bel Thompson, 
Rose E. Waldron, Frances E. Woodruff (contract), Mabel A. Woodruff. 

Institutions: William Nast College, Water of Life Hospital W. F. WM. S.: 
Rulison Fish Memorial High School, Knowles Bible Training School, Dan- 
forth Memorial Hospital. 


Tsar Teu-Kao, Superintendent 
J. C. PLUMMER, Missionary 


SHANGHAI—CHINA GENERAL 


Missionaries 


Central China Conference: Rey. R. C. Beebe, M.D. (retired) and Mrs. Beebe 
(retired). W. F. M. S.: Misses Julia Bonafield, Bessie A. Hollows, Iva M. Miller, 
M.D., C. Leona Rahe, Cora H. Simpson, R.N. (on furlough), and Laura M. White. 

Foochow Conference: Miss Sarah M. Bosworth. 

Kiangsi Conference: Rey. G. Carleton Lacy and Mrs. Lacy. 

North China Conference: Rev. F. D. Gamewell (on furlough) and Mrs. Game- 
well (on furlough). ‘ 

Chengtu West China Conference: Rey. J. M. Yard (on furlough) and Mrs. 
Yard (on furlough). q ; 

Yenping Conference: Rev. W. A. Main (on furlough) and Mrs. Main (on 
furlough). ; ‘ 

China General: Miss Elizabeth R. Andrews (contract), Miss Melissa J. 
Davis (contract), Mr. G. ©. Kerr (on furlough) and Mrs, Kerr (on furlough), and 
Miss Gertrude N. Oldroyd. 

Resident Bishop: Rey. L. J. Birney. f 5 f 

Institutions: Mission Book Company (Union), The Shanghai American School 
(Union). 


SEOUL AREA 


JAPAN 


Area: 162,056 square miles, a little more than that of California. Coast line, 
18.000 miles. The empire consists of four large islands, besides Korea, Formosa, 
the Pescadores, the southern half of Saghalien, and about 4,000 small islands of 
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which the Loo Choo to the south, and the Kurile to the north, are the most 
important groups. : 

Population: 56,068,952 in Japan proper, 3,655,308 in Formosa and 105,756 
in Saghalien, besides large numbers in Korea. ee 

Industries: Agriculture is the chief occupation. The principal products are 
rice, barley, wheat, millet, maize, beans, peas, and potatoes. Tea and tobacco 
are cultivated and mulberry trees are raised in connection with the silk indus- 
try. Other industries are fishing and mining, and a number of mechanical arts 
in which the Japanese are very skillful. General manufactures are growing 
rapidly and approximating agriculture in importance. There are over 8,000 
miles of railway and about 120,000 miles of telegraph in the empire. 

Organization: The mission was organized in 1873, and became an Annual 
Conference in 1884. Two Conferences were formed in 1899 when the South Japan 
Mission Conference was organized. This in turn became an Annual Conference in 
1905. When in 1907 the Japan Methodist Church was formed by the merging of 
the Japan Churches of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, and the Methodist Church of Canada, the two Conferences 
ceased to exist.. There are now two Annual Conferences, the Hast and the West, 
which include the territory formerly occupied by the uniting bodies. ‘The Meth- 
odist [piscopal Church has mission stations in eight of the seventeen largest 
cities. Ten stations are on three of the main islands, Nagoya having been trans- 
ferred to the Canadian Methodists. One former station on Okinawa of the Loo 
Choo group is now (1925) attached to Kumamoto and one is in Seoul, the capital 
of Korea. The financial appropriations and the foreign missionaries of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church continue to assist the Japanese Church in evangeliz- 
ing the island empire. The educational institutions preserve the same status as 
before the organization of the Japan Methodist Church. 

LNorE: We follow the arrangement of districts in which our mission has 
workers and work connected with the Annual Conferences of the Japan Methodist 
Church. This will serve the purpose of comparison and reference and indicate the 
lines of co-operation between the Board of Foreign Missions and the Japanese 
Church.—Hditor.] 


EAST CONFERENCE 


HOKKAIDO DISTRICT 


Area: 36,297 square miles. Hokkaido is the second largest island in the 
empire. 
Population: 2,359,097. 


Sapporo 


Location: The capital of Hokkaido is fairly central in the island. It is the 
seat of the Fifth Imperial University, of which Dr. S. Sato, a Methodist, is 
President. 

Population: 122,945. 

Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal work was begun in 1891. It is the most 
northern of our Mission stations in Japan. 

; Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, Amer- 
ican out ae ie Freshy tenigne, Adventists. 
issionaries: Rev. illiam A. Ihde and Mrs. Ihde. W. F. M. S.: Mi 
V. Elizabeth Alexander. : ¥. Beas 
Institutions: The Wesley Building, a Student and Social Contact Center. 


Hakodate 


Location: An important seaport on the southern tip of the isl 3 
pein ae Z se 
rganization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1874 by Bi 
G: eines the Pes oe missionary to Hakka: Y eae ae 
issions a ork: Methodist Episcopal and Church Missionary Society. 
Missionaries: W. F. M. 8.: Misses Alice A. Cheney, Esther V. Persie (on 
furlough), Zora KH. Goodman, and Abby L. Sturtevant. 
Institutions: Iai Jo Gakko (Girls’ High School) and two kindergartens. 


W. A. InpE, District Missionary 
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HOKUBU DISTRICT 


. Area: Aomori Province, 3,615 square miles; Akita Province, 4,490 square 
miles. 


. Population: (By Provinces), Aomori, 756,453; Akita, 898,532; total, 1,654,- 


Industries: Farming, fishing, manufacture of lacquer ware, fruit raising. 
Hirosaki 


Location: In the extreme northwestern section of the main island, 500 miles 
from Tokyo. 

Population: Hirosaki City, 32,764. 

Organization: Methodist work was begun in 1874. 

Missions at Work: The Church of Christ (centering in the city of Akita), 
Reformed Church in the United States, Protestant Episcopal Church (of U. S. A.) 
and the Methodist Hpiscopal Church. 

Missionaries: Rey. C. W. Iglehart and Mrs. Iglehart, Rev. T. T. Brumbaugh 
and Mrs. Brumbaugh, Rey. R. F. Shacklock (on furlough) and Mrs. Shacklock 
(on furlough). W. F. M. 8.: Misses Lois K. Curtice (on furlough), Blanche A. 
Gard (on furlough), and M. Helen Russell. 

Institutions: To-O-Gijiku (Boys’ Middle School). W. F. M. S.: Girls’ 
Boarding School, Mary Alexander Memorial Kindergarten and Aiko Kindergarten. 

M. YAMAKA, Superintendent 


C. W. IereHart, District Missionary 
NAMBU DISTRICT 


Area: Miyagi Province, 3,220 square miles; part of Yamagata Province, 
3,574 square miles; part of Fukushima Province, 5,038 square miles; part of 
Iwate Province, 8,355 square miles. 

Population: (By Provinces) Miyagi, 961,755; Yamagata, 968,869; Fuku- 
shima, 1,362,689; Iwate, 854,510. Total, 4,147,823. 

Industries: Farming, mining, fishing, manufacture of lacquer ware, fruit 


raising. See 
endal 


Location: A garrison city, 215 miles north of Tokyo, on the east coast of the 
main island; important educational center. 

Population: 118,978. 

Industries: Manufacture of fossil-wood ornaments, pottery, silk weaving. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1884. 
Missions at Work: American Board (Congregational), American Baptists, 
Christian Church, Foreign Christian Missionary Society, Protestant Hpiscopal 
(American), Reformed Church in the United States and the Methodist Hpiscopal. 

Missionaries: Rev. S. R. Luthy and Mrs. Luthy. W. F#. M. S8.: Misses Carrie 
A. Heaton, H. Louise Perry and Ellison W. Bodley (on furlough). 

Institution: W. F. M. 8.: Union Orphanage. 


TT, Miura, Superintendent 
S. R. Lutuy, District Missionary 


TOKAI DISTRICT 


Location: Tokai district is formed by uniting three districts under the old 
division of the Annual Conference. It contains Kanagawa province, 689 square 
miles; Shizuoka province, 3,000 square miles; Aichi province, 1,863 square miles; 
Gifu province, 8,999 square miles; Miye province, 2,165 square miles; Shiga 
province, 1,539 square miles; total, 18,255 square miles. ’ : 

Population: (By provinces) Kanagawa, 1,323,372; Shizuoka, 1,550,167; 
Aichi, 2,089,730; Gifu, 1,070,366; Shiga, 651,051. Total, 6,684,686. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in Yokohama in 1873, 
and in Nagoya in 1877. ‘he latter was turned over to the Canadian Methodist 
Mission in 1921. 

Yokohama 


Location: The capital of Kanagawa prefecture, and an important seaport. 
Situated on the bay, about twenty miles from Tokyo. Connected with Tokyo by 
steam trains and electric trains which run every twelve minutes. 

Area: Prefecture, 686 square miles. 

Population: (1925) About 350,000. Kanagawa prefecture, 1,323,372. 
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Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal Church, American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, the Hephzibah Faith Mission, the Methodist Protestant Church, 
the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., the Reformed Church in America, the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, the Women’s Union Missionary Society 
of America, the Apostolic Faith Movement, the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion and the Young Women’s Christian Association. ; : 

Missionaries: Rev. G. F. Draper and Mrs. Draper. W. F. M. S.: Misses 
Marion R. Draper (on furlough), Anna B. Slate (on furlough), Winifred F. 
Draper (on furlough). : : 

Institutions: W. F. M. S.: One kindergarten and two day nurseries and the 
Yokohama Christian Blind School. 


Kamakura 


Location: 32 miles south of Tokyo; a famous tourist summer and winter 
resort. 

Population: About 18,251. : 

Missionary: W. F. M. S.: Miss Bernice C. Bassett (on furlough). 


H. Hirata, Superintendent 
G. F. Drapgrr, District Missionary 


TOKYO DISTRICT 


Area: The district of Tokyo covers the city of that name and extends into 
the surrounding country covering four provinces: Tochigi, 2,452 square miles; 
Chiba, 1,942 square miles; Saitama, 1,584 square miles; and Tokyo Fu, 615 
gauare miles; total area, 6,593 square miles, about equal to the New England 

tates. : 

Population: Tochigi province, 1,046,458; Chiba province, 1,336,108; Saitana 
province, 1,319,516; Tokyo Fu, 3,699,283; total, 7,401,365. 


Tokyo 


Location: The largest city in Japan, about the center of the eastern coast 
of the main island, Hondo. Capital of Japan since 1867. 

Population: (1925) About 1,750,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1873. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Canadian Methodist, American 
Board, American Baptists, German Evangelical, American Friends, the Christian 
Church, the Evangelical Association, the United Lutheran Church in America, 
Foreign Christian Missionary Society, Mission to Lepers in India and the Fast, 
Methodist Protestant, American Episcopal, American Presbyterian (North), Re- 
formed Church in America, Reformed Church in the United States, Seventh Day 
Adventists, Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, the United Brethren, 
Universalist General Convention, the Apostolic Faith Movement, Southern Bap- 
tists, the Plymouth Brethren, the Japan Evangelistic Band, the Lutheran Pvan- 
gelical Society of Finland, the Oriental Missionary Society, the Pentecostal Mis- 
sionary Union of the U. S. A., the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. 

Missionaries: Rev. R. P. Alexander and Mrs. Alexander, Rev. A. D. Berry, 
Miss Nellie Fairclo (contract), Rev. F. D. Gealy and Mrs. Gealy, Rev F. W. 
Heckelman and Mrs. Heckelman, Rev. E. T. Iglehart and Mrs. Iglehart, Mr. J. V. 
Martin and Mrs. Martin, Rev. M. R. Shaw and Mrs. Shaw, Rev. F. N. Seott and 
Mrs. Scott. W. F. M. 8.: Misses B. May Bailey, Mary H. Chappel (on furlough), 
Laura Chase, Dora A. Wagner, Myrtle Z. Pider (on furlough), Lenora M. Seed (on 
furlough), Alberta B. Sprowles (on furlough), Ruth H. Weiss (on furlough), Nell 
M. Daniel, Olive Curry, Bernice C. Bassett (on furlough), Frances W. MacIntire 
(on furlough), Marie Killheffer (on furlough). 

Special Workers: Mr. H. W. Johns in the Methodist Publishing House; 
Miss Mira B. Moon in Aoyama Gakuin. 

Institutions: Aoyama Gakuin (Boys’ School), includes Academy, College and 
Theological School (Philander Smith Institute) ; Tokyo School for Foreign Chil- 
dren (Union), and Kyo Bun Kwan (Publishing House). W. F. M. 8.: Aoyama 
Jo Gakuin (Girls’ School), and Women’s Christian College (Union), and (Nihon 
Joshi Shin-Gakuin), Bible Institute for Women, (Union with Canadian Meth- 
odist Mission). 

K. IsHizAKA, Superintendent 
I’. W. HECKELMAN, City Missionary 


G. F. Draprr, District Missionary 
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WEST CONFERENCE 


NORTH KYUSHU DISTRICT 


., Area: 2,701 square miles; includes the province of Nagasaki, 1,400 square 
miles 3 = a 1,898 square miles. 
opulation: Nagasaki province, 1,135,741; Fukuoka province, 2,187,755. 
Total, 3,323,496. : 


Nagasaki 


Location: At the western end of the island of Kyushu. More than three 
hundred years ago Nagasaki was a Christian city but it became the scene of ter- 
rifie persecutions. Twenty-six priests, Japanese and foreign, were crucified in 
one day on the hill where the Catholic Cathedral now stands, and within a few 
miles of the city are the ruins of the old castle where the Christian army made its 
last stand, and where 20,000 men, women and children were put to the sword. 
The first Protestant missionaries who came after Commodore Perry’s visit landed 
at Nagasaki. 

Population: 176,554. 

Industries: Shipbuilding, coal mining, and the manufacture of porcelain. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1873. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal Church, Church Missionary Society, 
Reformed Church in America, the Southern Baptist Church; the Y. M. C. A. 

Missionaries: Mr. G. W. Bruner (on furlough) and Mrs. Bruner (on fur- 
lough), Rev. R. A. West and Mrs. West, Rev. W. W. Krider and Mrs. Krider, 
W. F. M. 8.: Misses Adella M. Ashbaugh (on furlough), Pauline A. Place, Carrie 
S. Peckham, Anna L. White, Mariana Young, Helen Couch, Lois L. Davis, Vera 
L. Fehr, Mary B. Oldridge (on furlough). : 

Institutions: Chinzei Gakuin (Boys’ Middle School). W. F. M. S.: Kwassui 
Jo Gakko. (includes College, Academy). 


Fukuoka 


Location: Capital of Fukuoka province, in the northern part of the island of 
Kyushu. The seat of the Kyushu Imperial University with faculties of medi- 
cine, engineering and agriculture. An important educational center; the financial 
heart of one of the three most important manufacturing centers in Japan. 

Population: 95,381. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1884. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal Church, Church Missionary Society, 
Lutheran, Reformed Church in America, and the Southern Baptists. 

Missionaries: Rev. R. 8. Spencer and Mrs. Spencer, Miss Orpha M. Coe. 
W. F. M. S.: Misses Helen R. Albrecht (on furlough), Olive Hagen (on fur- 
lough), Elizabeth M. Lee (on furlough), Azalia EH. Peet, K. Grace Wythe, Harriet 
Howey. 

Pannen W. F. M. 8.: Fukuoka Jo Gakko (Girls’ School). 

K. Kopayasui, Superintendent 


R. A. West and R. S. Spencer, District Missionaries 


SOUTH KYUSHU DISTRICT 


Area: This district is composed of two provinces, Kumamoto Ken with an 
area of 2,774 square miles; and Kagoshima Ken, area 3,522 square miles. 
Within this area are seven quarterly conferences. , 

Location: In the West Japan Conference, southern part of Kyushu Island. 

Population: Kumamoto Ken, 1,233,199; Kagoshima Ken, 1,415,538; total, 
2,648,737. 

Kumamoto 


Location: Near the western coast of the island of Kyushu, the southernmost 
of the four main islands of Japan. An educational center, with 41 schools above 
higher primary grade, in which are 22,000 students. Twenty-four of these 
schools are middle schools or above, in grade. The student population, in- 
cluding primary schools, is 37,500. 

Population: 133,500. : : 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1883. ; 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, United 
Lutheran Church, the Southern Baptists, Nazarene Church. 
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Missionaries: Rev. David S. Spencer and Mrs. Spencer. W. F. M. S8.: 
Misses Elizabeth H. Kilburn, Mabel Lee, Carolyn M. Teague. 


Kagoshima 


Location: On Kagoshima Bay at the southern end of the island of Kyushu. 
Once the home of the great Satsuma clan. Now an educational center with 13 
middle schools in the province, a high school, and the Imperial school of forestry 
and agriculture. 

Population: 102,396. ‘ 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1879. : 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, South- 
ern Baptists, the Congregationalists, the Reformed Church in America, and the 
Seventh Day Adventists. 

- Missionaries: Rev. H. R. Bull and Mrs. Bull. W. F. M. 8.: Misses L. Alice 
Finlay, Mildred A. Paine. 
K. Kozaxi, Superintendent 
D. S. Spencer, District Missionary, Kumamoto 


E. R. Buz, District Missionary, Kagoshima 


LOO CHOO DISTRICT 


Area: Loo Choo District area, 984 square miles. Includes a group of 53 
islands, 369 miles south of Japan proper. 
Location: In the Pacific Ocean half way between Kyushu and Formosa. 
Population: 571,565. 
Naha 


Location: Principal city of Okinawa, main island of the Loo Choo group. 

Population: 56,481. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Northern Baptist Convention. The 
Japanese Congregational Church, the Churches of Christ in Japan (Presbyterian) 
and the Holiness Church are represented by Japanese workers only. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1892. 


BH. R. Butt, District Missionary and Superintendent, P. O. Kagoshima 


KOREA DISTRICT 
(Japanese) 


General: This district constitutes a mission to all Japanese residing in 
Korea and Manchuria. Its work is under the general supervision of the West 
Japan Conference of the Japan Methodist Church. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church has supervision of work among Koreans. 

Missionaries: Rev. ¥. Herron Smith (on leave) and Mrs. Smith (on leave). 


KOREA CONFERENCE 


Area: 84,788 square miles; about the size of Idaho. Includes the work in 
Korea—thirteen provinces which are subdivided into 232 counties and 2,507 towns. 

Location: A. peninsula lying between Japan and China. Very mountainous, 
with many islands along the coast. 

Population: 17,264,119. 

Industry: Agriculture—rice, fruit, and cotton principal products. Mining— 
gold, silver, lead, copper, iron, coal and graphite. Fishing. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1885 under the lead- 
ership of Rey. Robert S. Maclay, D.D., the Rev. H. C. Appenzeller and W. B. 
Scranton, M.D. The mission was created a Mission Conference in 1904, and 
became an Annual Conference in 1908. 


CHEMULPO DISTRICT 


Area: Covers 18 circuits, with a total of 72 churches and 96 square miles of 
territory; includes Puchun on the mainland and Kanghwa among the islands, 
which are numerous. 


Population: 183,101. 
Industry: Farming and fishing. 
Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Church of England. 
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Chemulpo 
Location: Twenty-six miles by rail from Seoul and port of entry for that 


Population: 28,093 Koreans, 11,228 Japanese, 1,579 Chinese and about 30 
foreigners ; total 40,930. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. Japan Methodist Church has work among the Japanese here. 

tssionaries: Rev. J. V. Lacy (on furlough) and Mrs. Lacy (on furlough). 
W. F. M. S.: Misses Margaret I. Hess (on furlough), Bertha A. Kostrup, R.N., 
Lula A. Miller and Jeanette Oldfather. 
Institutions: Collins Boys’ School. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ Boarding School. 
Kim Cuan Heung, Superintendent 
H. D. Apprnzecier, District Missionary, P. O., Seoul 


CHUNAN DISTRICT 


: Area: 1,500 square miles; two counties in North Chung Choong and three 
in-South Chung Choong provinces. 

Location: North and northeast of Kongju city. Seoul-Fusan railway inter- 
sects the district. Chunan, 65 miles from Seoul, is the district center. Auto-bus 
lines and two branch railroads give access to all parts of the district. One of 
the decisive battles of the Chinese Japanese war was fought at Sungwhan; an 
excellent hot spring with bath houses is at Onyang. 

Population: About 325,000. 

Industry: Fruits and grains are abundant; largest English walnut orchards 
gle are within ten miles of Chunan; only mining dredge in Korea is at 

iksan. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal. In the south and southwest the 
Presbyterians are at work; also several groups of the London Missionary Society. 

Kim Pyune Cuati, Superintendent 


PF... C. Wititams, District Missionary, P. O. Kongju 


HAIJU DISTRICT 


Area: 2,000 square miles along the Yellow Sea. ; 
Location: In Hwanghai province; a hilly country, extremely fertile soil. 
Population: 330,000. a j 

Industry: Agriculture: some of the finest rice in Korea is produced here. 


city. 


Haiju A, 

Location: Prosperous town and capital of Hwanghai province, about three 
miles from the sea, and in about the center of the district. 

Population: 1,512 Japanese, 13,269 Koreans, 94 foreigners. Total 14,875. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1893. ; 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Salvation Army, English Church 
Mission, Roman Catholic. The Presbyterians withdrew in 1909. 

Missionaries: Rev. V. H. Wachs and Mrs. Wachs, Sherwood Hall, M. D., and 
Mrs. Hall, M.D., and Miss Pearl B. Lund, R.N. W. F. M.S. Miss L. Belle 

erman. 
ws Institutions: Louisa Holmes Norton Memorial Hospital, Boys’ Common 
School. W. #. M. S.: Girls’ School. 
V. H. Wacus, Superintendent 


HONGSYUNG DISTRICT 


Area: 2,000 square miles; Hongsyung is the chief city; there are five other 
circuits; a branch railroad runs through the territory, ; 
Population: Over 400,000; each circuit is practically a county with about 


100,000 population. 
Kim Yu Soon, Superintendent 


C. C. AmenpT, District Missionary, P. O. Kongju 
KANGNEUNG DISTRICT 


Area: Covers four exceedingly mountainous counties and extends north and 
south one hundred and thirty miles, and west to the great mountain range. 
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Only one tenth of the area is tillable. Itinerating difficult because of steep hills 
and bad roads. 
Population: 150,000—farmers and fishermen. : : 
Organization: Formerly a part of Wonju district, Kangneung became a 
separate district in 1916. 
Kangneung 


Location: Kang Ki Do province—third most important city. J : 
Industry: A shipping center and distributing market for the fishing industry 
of this portion of the coast of Korea. 


C. D. Morris, Superintendent, P. O. Wonju 


KONGJU STATION 


The work assigned to this station by the division of territory among the 
Protestant Missions in Korea comprises South Cheungchung province (except 
two counties in the southwest) ; one large county and parts of two others in 
North Cheungchung province. Because of its size and for administrative pur- 
poses the territory is divided into three districts: Chunan, Kongju and Hongsyung 
Districts. Kongju city is centrally located. 


KONGJU DISTRICT 


Area: 1,500 square miles—including several islands lying to the west. 

Location: In South Cheungchung province; mountainous, interspersed with 
broad plains. The islands off the coast are hard to reach—we have work in two. 
All important centers and railway stations are connected by good highways. 


Kongju 


Missionaries: Rev. C. C. Amendt and Mrs. Amendt, Norman Found, M.D., 
and Mrs. Found, R.N., Rev. F. EH. C. Williams and Mrs. Williams. . W. F. M. S.: 
Mrs. Alice H. Sharp, Mirs. W..C. Swearer (on furlough), Miss Maren P. Bording, 
R.N., Hazel A. Hatch (on furlough). 

Institutions: Kongju Boys’ High School. W. Ff. M. 8.: Girls’ Primary and 
High School, Dispensary, and Baby Welfare Work. 

C. C. AMENDT, Superintendent 


MANCHURIA DISTRICT 


Area: About twice as large as Korea. 
Population: About 20,000,000. 
Chief Centers: Mukden and Harbin. 
Circuits: There are six circuits. 
Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1920. 
Pat Hyune Six, Superintendent 
W. A. NosieE, District Missionary, P. O. Seoul 


PYENGYANG, EAST AND WEST DISTRICTS 


Area: Includes Mission work in the province of South Pyengan and eastern 
Pe Le ; 
opulation: 1,100,000; South Pyengan province has a population of 700,000. - 
Hastern Whangai, 400,000; Methodist responsibility 350,000. There are thousands 
of villages and several large towns. The people are intelligent and sturdy. 

_ Industry: Agriculture; soil is: rich and fertile. A new source of wealth is 
being developed in the opening of mines. The city of Pyengyang has many manu- 
factories, beet sugar, an arsenal and arms factory, iron foundry, electric plants and 
coal briquettes. 

_ Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian, Seventh Day Adven- 
tist, Congregational Church of Japan. 


Pyengyang 


Location: Capital of South Pyengan province, on the Tatong River. Im- 
Doane Feutas point. Oldest of Korean cities, dating from before the fime 
of David. ; 
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Population: 100,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1892. 
ae arerions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian, and Japan Methodist 

‘hureh. 

Missionaries: A. G. Anderson, M.D., and Mrs. Anderson, Miss Naomi A. 
Anderson, R.N., Rev. J. “. Moore and Mrs. Moore, Rev. W. H. Shaw and Mrs. 
Shaw. W. F. M. 8.: Misses Hthel Butts, R.N. (on furlough), Mary M. Cutler, 
M.D., Ethel M. Dicken (on furlough), Grace L. Dillingham (on furlough), Mar- 
guerite C. English, H. Irene Haynes (on furlough), Henrietta P. Robbins, Edith 
KF. Gaylord, A. Jeannette Walter, Harriett P. Morris, Bertha F. Starkey (for 
Japanese work in Korea and Manchuria). 

Institutions : Boys’ High School, Pyengyang Union Christian Hospital, School 
for Missionaries’ Children. W. F. M. S.: High School for Girls, Hospital and 
Home for the Blind. 

J. Z. Moors, Superintendent 


SEOUL DISTRICT 


_ Area: Includes the work in and about the national capital and part of Kyung- 
kui province. 
Location: In the Han river valley. This region is easy of access by rail 
and water. 
Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Methodist Episcopal, South, Pres- 
byterian, Church of England, Salvation Army, Anglican Church Mission, Seventh 
Day Adventist, Oriental Mission and Roman Catholic. 


Seoul 


_ Location: Capital and most important city of Korea; a walled city twenty- 
six miles from the coast; intellectual, political and social center. A railroad center 
‘with two stations, electric lights, telephone, telegraph, postal service, water- 
works, banks, hotels and trolley cars. ‘ 

Population: 250,000. Koreans, Japanese, Chinese and Europeans. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian Church in U. S., 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
International Y. M. C. A. (Korea), Y. M. C. A. (Japanese), American Bible 
Society, British and Foreign Bible Society, English Salvation Army, Japan Meth- 
odist Church, Oriental Mission and Japanese Presbyterian Church. 

Missionaries: Rey. H. D. Appenzeller and Mrs. Appenzeller, Rey. A. L. 
Becker and Mrs. Becker, Rev. B. W. Billings and Mrs. Billings, Rev. G. M. 
Burdick, Rev. . M. Cable and Mrs. Cable, Rey. C. 8. Deming (on furlough) and 
Mrs. Deming (on furlough), Rev. A. BE. Noble and Mrs. Noble, Rev. W. A. Noble 
and Mrs. Noble, A. H. Norton, M.D., and Mrs. Norton, Zola Payne, R.N. (on 
furlough), Rev. J. D. Van Buskirk, M.D., and Mrs. Van Buskirk. W. F. M. S.: 
Misses Alice R. Appenzeller, Blanche R. Bair, Charlotte Brownlee (on furlough), 
Marie E. Church, Marion lL. Conrow, Nelda L. Grove (on furlough), Ada B. Hall, 
Mary R. Hillman, Esther L. Hulbert, Jeannette C. Hulbert, Jessie B. Marker 
(on furlough), Olive F. Pye (on furlough), Elizabeth 8. Roberts, R. N., Mayme 
M. Rogers, R.N., Elma T. Rosenberger, R.N. (on furlough), Gertrude HW. Snavely, 
Myrta Stover, Monetta Troxell, Edna M. Van Fleet, Lola Wood (on furlough), 
Mary E. Young, Hanna Scharpff, Edith M. Royce (on furlough), Ada Smith (on 
furlough), Mrs. Anna B. Chaffin, Mrs. Rosetta. 8. Hall, M.D., Mrs. Mary 8. 
Stewart, M.D. (on furlough). 

Resident Bishop: Rey. Herbert Welch. : 4 ‘ : 

Institutions: Paichai Boys’ High School, Union Theological Seminary, Pierson 
Memorial Bible Institute, Chosen Christian College (Union), Severance Union 
Medical College, School for Missionaries’ Children, Christian Literature Society 
(Union). W. F. M. S8.: Lillian Harris Memorial Hospital, Hwha_ College and 
High School (Day School and Kindergarten, six Day Schools), Bible Training 
School (Union), Social Evangelistic Center. 

: W. A. Nosre, Superintendent 


SUWON DISTRICT 


Area: Includes the southern counties in Kyungkui province and part of 


North Chungchong. 
Population: 150,000. | ; } ; 
Industry: Great grain producing country, with many important market 


towns. 
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Organization: Part of Seoul district until 1908, when it became a separate 
district. 


Suwon 


Location: West central part and capital of Kyungkui province. 
Missionary: W. F. M. S.: Miss Lula A. Miller, P. O. Chemulpo. 
Hyun Syux Cui, Superintendent ‘ 
WwW. A. Nostz, District Missionary, P. O. Seoul 


WONJU DISTRICT 


Area: Covers eight counties—six in Kangwun province, one in North Chung- 
chong province, and one in Kyunghu province. Extends from the central range 
of mountains down through Korin to the east range. 

Population: 450,000. 

Industry: Production of rice. 


Wonju 


Location: In Kangwun province; a strategic point from which the entire 
territory can be easily reached. 

Population: 3,000. 

Missionaries: Rey. C. D. Morris and Mrs. Morris, Rey. C. F. Carlson and 
Mrs. Carlson, R.N., S. F. MeManis, M.D., and Mrs. McManis, R.N. W. F. M.S.: 
Miss Maude VY. Trissel. 

Institution: Swedish Memorial Hospital. 


C. D. Morris, Superintendent 
C. F. Carison, District Missionary 


YENGBYEN DISTRICT 


Area; Includes mission work in North Pyengyang province and part of South 
Pyengyang province. i 

Location: Northwestern part of Korea; mountainous country with a few 
large, fine towns; many small and scattered villages; improved highways to larger 
places, with auto travel; but many mountain towns can be reached only over great 
passes, on foot or on pack pony. 

Population: 600,000; Methodist responsibility 300,000, in the central part 
of the district. 

Industry: Farming and mining. 

Missions at Work: Methodist HWpiscopal and Presbyterian. 


Yengbyen 


Location: Central part of northern Korea, walled in by mountains, twenty- 
three miles from Sinanju, the nearest railway station; surrounded’ by a stone 
wall built five hundred years ago. 

Population: 3,000. : : 

Missionaries: Mr. C. A. Sauer and Mrs. Sauer. W. F. M. 8.: Misses Ethel 
M. Estey (on furlough), Ethel Miller and Ada McQuie. 

Institutions: Boys’ High School (three years out of the five years in govern- 
ment school course). W. F. M. S.: Girls’ Primary School (with three years of 
High), Kindergarten. ; 


J. Z. Moore, Superintendent, P. O. Pyengyang 
YICHUN DISTRICT 


Area: Includes eight circuits. 

Population: More than 200,000. 

Organization: Became a separate district in December, 1921. 
Missionary: W. F. M. S.: Miss Hanna Scharpfi. 


G. M. Burpick, Superintendent, P. O. Seoul 
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SOUTHEASTERN ASIA 


Philippine Islands, Malaya, Netherlands Indies and North Sumatra 
MANILA AREA 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS CONFERENCE 


Area: 115,026 square miles. Includes a group of 3,141 islands, of which 
1,668 are named. 

Population: 11,000,000, half of whom live on the island of Luzon (area 40,969 
square miles), the largest in the group. Negritos (aborigines) inhabit the west- 
erm coast; Igorots and other wild tribes live in the mountains; the Filipinos 
occupy the lowlands. They speak several dialects—Tagalog, Ilocano, Pampanga, 
Pangasinan, Ibanag, Gaddang, Isnay, Bolinao, and Zambal. One per cent speak 
Spanish. English and Spanish are the official languages. 

Industry: Large quantities of rice, sugar, tobacco, mangoes, bananas, chicos, 
hemp, copra, papayas, lanzones, santol, guavas, are grown. Gold is mined. Coal 
mines are being developed. Iron, copper, gypsum, and asphalt clays are also 
found. Forty per cent of the islands is covered with merchantable timber, some of 
which is the finest in the world. 

Organization: First evangelical sermon was preached by Bishop Thoburn, 
in March, 1899, but mission work began in 1900 upon the arrival of Rev. T. H. 
Martin. The mission was first attached to the Malaysia Conference as a district, 
but became a Mission Conference in 1905; and an Annual Conference in 1908. 
Rey. Homer C. Stuntz was the first superintendent, and first delegate to General 
Conference. . 

Missions at Work: The Evangelical Union was organized in 1902 by missions 
of the following churches: Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian Church in U. S., 
American Baptists, North American Board (Congregational), United Brethren, 
the Disciples of Christ affiliating. The Protestant Episcopal Church, Seventh 
ae Adventists, the American Bible Society, and the Y. M. C. A. also have work 
here. 

Allotment of Territory: The Methodist Episcopal mission accepted assign- 
ment to the following provinces north of Manila: Zambales, Bataan, Rizal (part), 
Bulacan, Nueva Hcija, Pampanga, Tarlac, Pangasinan, Nueva Viscaya, Isabela, 
Cagayan, and Ilocos Sur, with about 2,500,000 people. 


CABANATUAN DISTRICT 


Area: 2,000 square miles; includes provinces of Nueva Hcija and Nueva Vis- 
caya. 

z Location: North Central Luzon; connected with Manila at Cabanatuan 
with a seventy-five mile branch railroad line. The Manila north highway 
branches off through the mountains of Nueva Viscaya and beyond. Many towns 
are off the railroad but are being rapidly connected by good auto roads. Wach 
province has a high school, trade school, many intermediate schools and village 
primary schools. 

Population: 252,000 Tagalogs and Ilocanos. There seems to be no reliable 
census of the Viscaya Igorotes as they are extremely nomadic. 
Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Seventh Day Adventists. 

Local Churches: Roman Catholic, Independent Filipino Church, Independent 
Methodist, Independent Evangelical. ; 

Industry: Largest rice producing land in the islands. 


Cabanatuan 


Location: Center of Nueva HWeija on the Manila north road and a railroad 
terminal; capital of the province; buildings mostly of wood and corrugated iron; 
macadamized streets; electric light and water system. 

Population: 20,000. 3 ‘ } é ner 

Industry: Rice harvesting with threshing machines, storing of rice in large 
warehouses and the operation of numerous rice mills. 

Missionaries: Rev. C. J. Bernhardt (on furlough) and Mrs. Bernhardt (on 
furlough). 
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Bayombons 


ion: Northwestern part of the Province of Nueva Viscaya, situated on the 
Meese ee and the Viseaya. coment auto road, ninety miles north of Cabana- 
tuan; capital of the province; buildings mostly of wood, brick and lime. 
Population: 5,000. : 
Industry: Farming of rice and tobacco. 
A. lL. BECKENDORF and B. O. PETERSON, in charge. , 


CAGAYAN DISTRICT 


Area: 6,500 square miles. Includes provinces of Cagayan and Isabela. ‘ 

Location: In northeastern Luzon. Yertile fields and rich uplands are shut in 
on the east and west by inaccessible mountains. A new road has been built over 
the mountains to Manila and connects with the upper river, making the journey 
possible in four days. Usual approach is by small boats on the sea. | 

Population: 350,000, living in thirty-five municipalities and 350 villages. | 

Industry: Farming. Chief product is tobacco. Corn and rice are also raised. 
Hardwood and cattle are shipped _to Manila. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal. 


Tuguegarao 


Location: Geographical center of Cagayan valley, and capital of Cagayan 
province, 

Population: 18,000. : : 

Missions-at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Roman Catholic. ; 

Institutions: Boys’ Dormitories, Girls’ Dormitories. : 

Missionaries: Rey. R. R. Moe and Mrs. Moe. W. F. M. S.: Misses Ruth J. 
Atkins and Wilhelmina Erbst. if 


Ilagan 


Location: Capital of Isabela province, in the southeastern part; the gov- 
ernment high school has 950 pupils. ‘ 
Institution: W. F. M. 8.: Girls’ Dormitory. 


Aparri 


Location: At the mouth of the Cagayan River. All shipping passes through 
the storehouses here. A private high school has 400 pupils. 

Population: 20,000. : 

Missionaries: O. G. Taylor, M.D. (on furlough) and Mrs. Taylor, R.N. (on 


furlough). 
R. R. Mor, Superintendent 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 


Area: About 2,500 square miles. Includes the province of Bulacan, just north 
a ie City of Manila, excluding the towns of Polo, Obando, Meycauayan and 

arilao. 

Location: In the central valley of Luzon, well drained, fertile soil. There 
are forty-two miles of railway in the district. The main roads are excellent 
and many auto trucks carry passengers and freight. There are 185 primary and 
intermediate schools in the district; with one provincial high school at Malolos. 

Industries: The chief field product is rice; also sugar cane and gardening. 
Fish ponds are cultivated.and some open fishing engaged in. Duck farming com- 
mands large attention. Hach town has some special occupation such as hats, 
pottery, silk, furniture, shoes, pifia, and leather. Among our Protestant con- 
stituency we have a free and dependable class of tradesmen and craftsmen. 

Population: 216,195. Practically the entire population is Filipino and speak 
one dialect, the Tagalog. A few other tribes are along the borders, and some 
of the mountain peoples in the eastern part. The Tagalogs show the finest culture 
of the Filipino people, there being many authors and painters among the edu- 
cated classes. ; 

Religions: Catholic, 206,006; Aglipayano, 3,909; Protestant, 3,045; Mo- 
hammedan, 76; Pagan, 18; Buddhist, 64; Others, 48. 

_ Missions at Work: The Evangelical Union has assigned to Methodists the 
is province. It is the sole Protestant body officially working in the dis- 
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Malolos 


Location: Capital of Bulacan province, on a branch of the Pampanga river, 
twenty-five miles north of Manila. There is a government high school here 
with 1,000 students; a trade school turning out excellent work; and an inter- 
mediate school, which this year is occupying their second large building as 
well as the fine concrete structure built some years ago. Malolos is of historic 
note, it being for a few months the seat of government of the Philippine Re- 
publie under Aguinaldo. 

Population: 25,000. 

_ Missionaries: Rev. A. L. Beckendorf and Mrs. Beckendorf. W. F. M. S.: 
Miss Mary A. Klinefelter. 


A. L. BrcKENDORE, Superintendent 


ILOCOS DISTRICT 


Area: 400 square miles. 

Location: West coast of Northern Luzon; that part of [locos province from 
the city of Vigan southward; 15 municipalities with about 300 villages. All 
municipalities but two are connected by first-class roads. Travel is by motor-bus 
or coastwise shipping. Manila Railroad terminal is 100 miles distant from Vigan. 

Population: Kutire province (1918 census), 216,274; Methodist territory, about 
110,000. Principally Llocanos, with a few villages of Tinguianes, and with scat- 
tered Igorotes in mountainous parts. 27,908 children are enrolled in public 
schools, 2,424 in “high schools. ‘There are also three private high schools and 
Roman Catholic Colleges. ; : 

Industries: Agriculture, grazing, sisal and hemp fiber extraction, lumbering, 
wood-working, fishing, weaving and a large variety of household industries. 

Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal work was begun in 1904. Now there are 
28 congregations and 2,659 members. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Foreign Christian Missionary 
Society (Disciples of Christ). 


Vigan 


Location: Capital of province of Ilocos Sur; center of commerce and wealth, 
and of political and social influence; seat of provincial high school. Roman 
Catholic stronghold; with resident Bishop, seminary, girls’ school, majestic cathe- 
dral and other imposing buildings, large staff of foreign and national priests and 
sisters. The city is compactly built up of numerous large, substantial buildings. 

Population: (1918) 17,765. 

Methodist Work: Principally among the more than 2,000 high school students. 

Institutions: Student Church, Boys’ Dormitory. W. I. M. 8.: Girls’ Dormi- 
tory. 

Pay so merien: Rey. Joseph W. Moore. W. F. M. S.: Misses Rose H. Dudley 
and Ellen A. Scheidt (on furlough). 
J. W. Moore, Superintendent 


MANILA DISTRICT 


Area: Includes the City of Manila, Rizal province lying east and north of 
the city, a part of Bulacan province, a part of Cavite province, the Island of 
Corregidor, the provinces of Bataan and Zambales. 

Population: 500,000 people, who are Zambales, Tagalogs, Ilocanos, Pam- 
pangos in the provinces with Americans, Spaniards and Chinese and Japanese, in 


the city. cee 
ania 


Location: The “Pearl of the Orient” is situated on the Manila Bay, an 
oval body of water whose broad expanse of more than a thousand square miles 
must pass daily in and out the narrow “boca” at Corregidor, the only outlet. 
The quaint old walled city south of the Pasig River is rich jn story and song and 
mystery, old convents, old schools and beautiful plazas and churches. Old palaces 
and council chambers with secret passages to the sea add flavor to the age of 
chivalry in which it yet stands. The Luneta, once the parade and execution 
ground of Spain, is now the show and play ground of the city. In the center of 
the wide lawns and beautiful drives stands a monument to Jose Rizal, who less 
than thirty years ago was shot as an enemy to church and _ state. North of the 
Pasig “River lies the business part of the city. To reach it one must pass the 
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beautiful Jones Bridge erected in honor of William A. Jones, author of the 
Jones Bill which gave great autonomy to the Filipinos. ‘There are many modern 
business houses, banks.and markets. Thousands of autos and good electric 
ear system furnish the transportation. ; : 

Industries: Vegetable oil, sugar, hemp, and tobacco stand first in production 
and exportation. Hats, baskets, and fine needle work also furnish employment 
for many people. 

Missions at Work: Presbyterian, Baptist, Christian, United Brethren, Ply- 
mouth Brethren, Adventists, HMpiscopal, Congregational and the Methodist Epis- 
eopal. The Methodist Church began work in December, 1899. 

Missionaries: Rev. FE. 8. Lyons and Mrs. Lyons, Rey. J. F. Cottingham and 
Mrs. Cottingham, Rev. E. A. Rayner (on furlough) and Mrs. Rayner (on fur- 
lough), Rev. C. C. Herrman (on furlough) and Mrs. Herrman (on furlough), Rev. 
S. W. Stagg and Mrs. Stagg, Mr. William Akert, Rev. T. W. Bundy (on furlough) 
and Mrs. Bundy (on furlough), Rev. O. W. EB. Cook and Mrs. Cook. W. Ff. M.S.: 
Misses Anna Carson, R.N. (on furlough), Bertha D. Charles, Mary A. Evans, 
Hazel Davis (on furlough), Marguerite M. Decker, Hawthorne Darby, M.D., 
Mary L. Deam (on furlough), Elizabeth M. Grennan, R.N. (on furlough), Sallie 
C. Hawkins, R.N., Marguerite Hewson, Bertha Odee, R.N., Rebecca Parish, M.D., 
and Alice P. Maull. 

Resident Bishop: Rev. Charles Bayard Mitchell. 

Institutions: Methodist Boys’ Dormitory, Union Theological Seminary, Meth- 
odist Publishing House. W. F. M. S.: Hugh Wilson Hall, Mary J. Johnston 
Hospital and Harris Memorial Training School. 


J. F. CortingHaM, Superintendent 


PAMPANGA DISTRICT 


Location: In central Luzon: the entire Pampanga province and part of Tar- 


lac. 
Industry: In natural resources, one of the richest districts in the islands. 
Population: About 250,000. Pampangos, industrious and thrifty. 


San Fernando 


Location: Capital of province, has beautiful government buildings, a large 
high school and many private schools. 
Population: 21,092. 
Missionaries: Rev. H. J. Riley and Mrs. Riley. W. F. M. S.: Misses An- 
nette Finlay (on furlough), and Elizabeth Parkes. 
Institutions: Boys’ Dormitory. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ Dormitory. 
H. J. Ritry, District Missionary 


ARCADIO DE OCERA, Superintendent 


PANGASINAN DISTRICT 


Area: Includes Pangasinan Province except the towns of Bautista, Alcala, 
Rosales, Santo Tomas and Balungao in the south. 

Population: 565,000. Ilocano, Pangasinan, Zambale, Tagalog and Pam- 
panga are spoken. IJnrollment in the Public Schools of Pangasinan Province 
is 60,000. aa 

Dagupan 


Location: On the Lingayen Gulf, west coast of Luzon, a commercial center 
connected by fine roads and navigable rivers with nearby towns and by rail 
with Manila. 

Population: 24,500. 


Bayambang 


Location: On the railroad to Manila in the southern part of the province. It 
has become a Normal School center, 


Lingayen 


Location: Capital of Pangasinan province, on the south shore of Lingayen 
gulf; educational center for the province. The government high school, normal 
and trade schools have 4,267 students. The intermediate and primary schools 
have over 2,000 students. 


Missionaries: Rev. B. O. Peterson and Mrs. Peterson. W. F. M. S.: Misses 
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Mildred M. Blakely (on furlough), A. Armenia Thompson and Mina Ll. Pletcher. 
Institution: W. F. M. 8.: Bible Women’s Training School. 


B. O. PETERSON, Superintendent 


TARLAC DISTRICT 
Area: About 2,925 square miles. F 
__ Location: Includes parts of Tarlac, Nueva Neija and Pangasinan provinces, 
with 21 towns and 829 barrios. Important centers of Methodist work are Paniqui 
and Camiling in Tarlac, and Rosales, a commercial and railroad center, in 
Pangasinan. 


Population: 200,988 ; Ilocanos, Pangasinanes, Tagalogs, and Pampangos. 
Industries: Farming and commerce. 


Paniqui 


Location: In the center of Tarlac province: junction of important railroads 
to the three provinces: residence of the District Superintendent. 


L. T. Tamayo, Superintendent 


SINGAPORE AREA 


MALAYA CONFERENCE 


Area: Includes the Straits Settlements, the Federated Malay States, and 
Sarawak (Borneo). 


Population: 3,500,000. Malays, Chinese, Indians, Javanese, Arabs, Jap- 
anese, Wurasians, and Huropeans. : 
Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun by Rev. William F. Old- 
ham, who arrived in Singapore in 188 Mission was organized in April, 1889, 
the Mission Conference in April, 1893, and the Annual Conference in 1902. 
Missions at Work: Methodist Mpiscopal, Roman Catholic, Church of Ing- 


land (S. P. G.), English Presbyterian, Plymouth Brethren, Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist. 


FEDERATED MALAY STATES DISTRICT 


Area: Includes the work in the following states: Selangor and Perak, with 
an introduction of work into the non-Federated state of Pahang. The principal 
points for mission work are Kuala Lumpur, Ipoh, Kampar, Sitiawan, Taiping, 
Telok Anson and Klang. 


Kuala Lumpur 


Location: Capital of the Federated Malay States and an important railway 
center. 7 ; 


Population: -90,000. 
Missionaries: Rev. Lester Proebstel and Miss HE. Stella Cass. W. F. M. S.: 
Misses Thirza IE. Bunce, Gazelle Treager, and Florence I. Kleinhenn (contract). 


Institutions: Methodist Boys’ School. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ School and Holt 
Hall Boarding School. 


Ipoh 

Location: State of Perak, the second city in the Federated Malay States. 

Population: 65,000. 

Missionaries: Rev. W. BH. Horley and Mrs. Horley, Rev. R. A. Blasdell and 
Mrs. Blasdell, Rev. E. A. Malmquist (on furlough) and Mrs. Malmquist (on fur- 
lough). W. F. M. S.: Misses Carrie C. Kenyon and Miarian D. Royce. 

Institutions: Anglo-Chinese School (Ipoh) with outstation schools at Kam- 
par, Telok Anson and Parit Buntar. W. F. M. S.: Methodist Girls’ School (Ipoh). 


Sitiawan 


Location: A Chinese agricultural colony near the west coast of the Peninsula, 
sixty miles by motor car from Taiping or Ipoh. 

Missionaries: Rev. P. F. Mayer and Mrs. Mayer, R.N. 

Institution: Anglo-Chinese School. 
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Taiping 
Location: Capital of the State of Perak. 
Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Misses Jessie R. Crandall (on furlough), Norma 
Craven, Ruth M. Harvey, and ©. Lois Rea. ae 
Institutions: Crandon Home and Lady Treacher Girls’ School (Taiping), 
Mission Sanatorium, “The Nest,” is on Taiping Hills, altitude 4,000 feet, eight 
miles from Taiping. 


Kampar 


Location: Thirty miles by rail south of Ipoh. 
Institution: Anglo-Chinese School for boys. 


Klang 


Location: State of Selangor, near Port Swettenham. 

Missionaries: Rey. Abel Eklund and Mrs. Eklund, Miss Margaret Shellabear. 

Institutions: Anglo-Chinese School (Klang), Braneh School (Port Swetten- 
ham), Methodist Girls’ School (Klang). 


W. E. Horry, Superintendent 


PENANG DISTRICT 


Area: Includes the island of Penang, Province Wellesley on the mainland 
opposite Penang, the unfederated native states of Kedah and Perlis, up to the 
Siamese border. 

Industry: Production of rubber, tin, coconuts and rice. 


Penang 


Location: On Penang Island, off the west coast of Malay Peninsula, 400 miles 
north of Singapore. * 

Population: 200,000, of which 123,200 are Chinese, Tamils and Malays. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1891. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Roman Catholic. Church of Eng: 
land (S. P. G.), and the Plymouth Brethren. 

Missionaries: Rev. G. F. Pykett and Mrs. Pykett, Miss Florence Clemans 
(contract). W. F. M. S.: Misses Clara Martin, Jessie Brooks, Lydia Urech 
(contract), C. Elbertha Conn (on furlough) and Amy L. Jewell. 

Institutions: Anglo-Chinese School and branches (Anglo-Tamil School, and 
Bukit Mertajam and Nibong Tebal Schools). W. F. M. S.: Lindsay Girls’ 
School, Winchell Home for Girls and Alexandra Home for Destitute Women. 

G. F. PYKE?rT, Superintendent 


MALACCA DISTRICT 


_ Area: 4,000 square miles. Includes work in the British Colony of Malacea, 
ae state of Negri Semblian and northern part of the Mohammedan state of 
ohore. 
Population: 365,000, of which 172,000 are Malay Mohammedans, practically 
untouched by Christianity. 
Industry: Production of rubber, coconuts and rice. 


Malacca 


Location: On the west coast of the Malay Peninsula about 120 miles north 
of Singapore. Oldest in the Straits. Contains an ancient cathedral built by the 
Portuguese early in the sixteenth century in which is a tablet marking the tomb 
of Francis Xavier, whose body was removed to Goa in 1553. Marks of Portuguese 
and Dutch occupation are seen on every hand. It is now a part of the Straits 
Settlements, which is a British Crown Colony. 

Population (Town of Malacea) : 30,671. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1901, 

Missions at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal, Church of England (S. P. G.) 
Roman Catholic. , ‘ i 

Missionaries: Rev. Marmaduke Dodsworth and Mrs. Dodsworth. W. F. M. 8.: 
Misses Ada HE. Pugh, Jane M. Dickinson (on furlough), and Della: Olson. : 

Institutions: Anglo-Chinese School, Malay Hostel. W. F. M. S.: Rebecea 
Cooper Suydam Girls’ School and Methodist Girls’ Boarding School and Orphanage. 
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Seremban 


Location: Southern part of Malay Peninsula, not on th st, b 
1000 ; Q ‘ ‘ t one of 
the division points of the main line of the F S ‘lwa ae oe ite 
Coieht hae ee e EF. M. S. Railway. Capital of the 
Population: 17,272. 
: Missions at Work: Church of Wngland, (S. P. G.), Roman Catholic, Method- 
ist Wpiscopal. | 4 
Missionaries: Rev. T. W. Bowmar and Mrs. Bowmar. 
Institution: Anglo-Chinese School. 
MARMADUKE DopswortH, Superintendent 


SARAWAK (BORNEO) DISTRICT 
Sarawak 


n Location: An independent state in Northwest Borneo governed by an HWnglish 
Raja.” Four days distant from Singapore by small steamer due east on China Sea. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1902. Our work is 
confined to a large and well organized Christian Chinese colony in and around 
Sibu. Wireless communication. 

Industry: Rubber and rice cultivation. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church of England (S. P. G.), 
Roman Catholic. 

Sibu 


Location: Seventy miles from the sea up the Rejang River. Agricultural 
colony located here. 

Missionaries : Rev. J. M. Hoover and Mrs. Hoover. 

Institutions: A large agricultural colony (Chinese) has been established by 
our. mission and has been for over twenty years under the direction of J. M 
Hoover. Mrs. Hoover is in charge of a school for girls. 


J. M. Hooyer, Superintendent 


SINGAPORE DISTRICT 


Area: 226 square miles. Includes the work on Singapore Island. 

Location: The Island of Singapore, at the southern end of the Malay Peninsula. 

Industry: Shipping and distributing centre for Southeastern Asia, including 
the Malay Archipelago. 


Singapore 


Location: Capital of the Straits Settlements. Chief emporium of Southeastern 
Asia, the second port in the Hast, and one of the largest ports in the world in 
tonnage. A coaling station for steamers plying between Hurope and America 
and the Far. Hast. 

Population: 420,000. (273,000 are Chinese. ) 

Organization: Methodist Wpiscopal work was begun in 1885, and_is con- 
ducted in Wnglish, Malay, Tamil and five dialects of Chinese: Hokkien, Foochow, 
Hinghwa, Hakka and Cantonese. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church of England (8. P. G.), and 
Zenana Missionary Society, Roman Catholic, Presbyterian Church of England, 
Plymouth Brethren and Seventh Day Adventists. : 

Missionaries: Rev. ©. F. Lee and Mrs. Lee, Mr. C. D. Patterson, Rev. P. L. 
Peach and Mrs. Peach, Rev. F. H. Sullivan and Mrs. Sullivan, Rev. R. D. Swift 
and Mrs. Swift, Misses Grace Birlingmair, Ora J. Gjerde, Clare Norton (on fur- 
lough). Contract Workers: Miss Emma HE. Walker, Mr. lL, A. Chacey, Rev. 
W. S. Phillips, Mr. D. B. Rosenberry. W. F. M. S.: Misses Lila M. Corbett (on 
furlough), Mabel H. Harb, Ruth M. Harvey, C. Ethel Jackson, Kiva I. Nelson, 
Mary BE. Olson, Minnie L. Rank (on furlough). 

Resident Bishop: Rev. Titus Lowe. i } 

Institutions: Anglo-Chinese School and branches: (Geylang English School, 


Serangoon English School and Paya Lebar Knglish School), Jean Hamilton Theo- 
logical School, Oldham Hall (Boys’ Boarding School and private Day School) and 
Methodist Publishing House. W. Ff. M. S.: Methodist Girls’ School, Fairfield 
Girls’ School, Mary C. Nind Home and Eveland Training School. 

F, H. SuLiivan, Superintendent 
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NETHERLANDS INDIES MISSION CONFERENCE 
Area: 836,189 square miles. Includes Java, Dutch Borneo, Banka and 


se eine be 45,000,000—Javanese, Madurese, Malays, Chinese, Arabs, and 


‘ pee Circe hm es cal 

Wuropeans. Chinese are Buddhists and Confucianists ; Wuropeans are nomina 

Ohilstiens: and most of the others are aba has There are also several 
aboriginal tribes, chiefly Dyaks and Battaks. , 

Wrenn at Work: Methodist Episcopal Chureh, and yarious Dutch and 


German societies. ¢ 
JAVA DISTRICT 


Island of Java 


Area: 48,400 square miles—equal to the State of Ohio. The larger towns 
are connected by 1,500 miles of railway. : 
Population: 36,015,000—more people than are found in all the States west of 
the Mississippi. : : : 
Industry: Production and exportation of sugar, coffee, tobacco, rubber, 
quinine, petroleum, and spices. 
Batavia 


Location: Capital of the Dutch Bast Indies, on the north coast of Java, 
west end of the island. . 

Population: 306,308—Malays, Sundanese, Javanese, Chinese, Europeans— 
the largest city in the Hast Indies. J 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1905. 

Missionaries: Rev. H. C. Bower and Mrs. Bower, Rev. A. V. Klaus and Mrs. 
Klaus, Rev. J. B. Matthews (on furlough) and Mrs. Matthews (on furlough), 

Institution: Methodist Book Depot. 


Buitenzorg 


Location: Thirty-five miles south of Batavia. Residence of the Governor: 
General is in the finest botanical garden in the Dast. 

Population: 46,595. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1905. 

Missionaries: Rev. E. N. Dabritz and Mrs. Dabritz, Rev. A. H. Prussner and 
Mrs. Prussner, Rey. C. M. Worthington and Mrs. Worthington. W. F. M. S.: 
oe Freda P. Chadwick (on furlough), Vera M. Edborg and Eleanora C. 

ode. 

Institutions: Boys’ Boarding School, Boys’ Hnglish School, Preachers’ Train- 
ae Sebel W. F. M. 8.: Bible Training School, Boarding School, Malay Girls’ 

chool. 
Tjisaroea 


Location: Wifteen miles south of Buitenzorg, on the slope of Mt. Gedeh, one 
of Java’s many volcanoes. 

Population: Large Sundanese population. 

Industry: Great rice estate and tea plantations. 

Organization: Methodist Wpiscopal work was begun in 1907. 

Missionaries: Miss Alice I. Bielski, R.N. ge furlough), L. H. Bittner, 
M.D., and Mrs. Bittner, Rev. R. G. Perkins, M.D. (on furlough), and Mrs. Perkins 
(on furlough), Miss Rose BE. HWankhauser, R.N. (on furlough) and Miss Bva M. 
Sadler, R.N. 

Institutions: Tjisaroea Mission Hospital, Boys’ Preparatory School. 


Soerabaja 


Location: On the northeast coast of Java. 

Population: 192,190. 

Industry: Chief trading center of the island. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1909. 


Malang 


Location: Fifty miles south of Soerabaja. 
Population: 43,000. 
Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1924, 
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Palembang 


“ ee Sixty miles pe the a River, on ae island of Sumatra, a port 
or ocean going steamers, largest city i ( rth i ; 
Nelence e ast Care i g city in Sumatra, and fourth in Ui 
Population: 70,000. Head of a territory with a population of a million. 
Industry: Large oil refineries at Pladjoe, three miles below Palembang. 
Organization: Methodist Bpiscopal work was begun in 1908. 
Missionaries: Rey. Mark Freeman and Mrs. Freeman, and Miss June EB. 
Redinger, (on furlough). W. F. M. S.: Miss Lydia Oelschlaeger. 
Institution: Methodist English School. 


Island of Banka 


Area: 25,000 square miles. 

Location: An island off the east coast of Sumatra. 

Population: 420,000. 
_ Industry: Banka and its nearby neighbors produce one-tenth of the world’s 
tin. The government has nationalized the ore deposits. 


Pangkal Pinang 


Location: Capital of the island of Banka. 
Population: 10,000. 
Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1911. 


A. V. KiLAvus, Superintendent 
WEST BORNEO DISTRICT 


Island of Borneo 

Area: 288,000 square miles, one of the largest islands in the world; West 
(Dutch) Borneo, 55,825 square miles. 

Population: Borneo, 1,800,000; West Borneo 550,300; the Chinese and 
Malays live along or near the coast; Dyak tribes occupy the interior. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Roman Catholic, Seventh Day 
Adventists. 

: Singkawang 

Location: On the west coast of Borneo 100 miles north of the equator. 

Population: 3,000 Chinese, Malays and Dyaks. : 

Organization: Methodist EXpiscopal work was begun in 1907; Roman Catho- 
lie work about the same time. 
; Sa Rereace: * Rev. J. P. Stamer (on furlough) and Mrs. Stamer (on fur- 
ough). 

Institution: Girls’ Boarding School. 


Pontianak 


Location: On the Kapoes River, capital of West Borneo. 
Population: Malays and Chinese, 10,000. 
Organization: Seventh Day Adventists, in 1920. 


Pemangkat 


Location: On the Sambas River, important port of West Borneo. 
J. P. Svamer, Superintendent 


NORTH SUMATRA MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: Island of Sumatra 162,000 square miles; includes all work in the 
Island north of Palembang: southern part of Island is in South Sumatra dis- 
trict of the Netherlands Indies Mission Conference. 

Population: 4,700,000 for the Island: Mohammedans, except some animis- 
tic tribes in the interior: Methodist work among the Battaks. 

Organization: As a separate Mission, February, 1922: formerly North 
Sumatra District of Netherlands Indies Mission Conference; a Mission Confer- 
ence, January, 1925. ’ i i} 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal. ‘The Rhenish Mission works 

among the Battaks. 
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Medan 


‘ Location: Capital of a division known as the East Coast of Sumatra; rich- 
est and one of the largest of such divisions on the Island. 
* Population: More than 40,000: mostly Chinese. 
Industry: City is surrounded by tobacco plantations: rubber and tea estates 
have recently been developed. 
Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1906. 
_ Missionaries: Rev. R. L. Archer and Mrs. Archer, Miss Emma Olson (con- 
tract), Rev. C. J. Hall and Mrs. Hall, Rey. J. C. Hamel and Mrs. Hamel. 


Asahan-Kisaran 


Location: In the Asahan civil district; 100 miles south from Medan and 15 
miles inland from Tandjong Balei, on the coast, the nearest large town. Sur- 
rounded by large estates of the United States Rubber Company. 

Population: Fistimated at 4,000. The people of this town and the sur- 
rounding region are largely Battaks. Forty miles inland from Kisaran is the 
heart of the Battak country, where Henry B. Lyman and Samuel Munson, first 
hee missionaries to Sumatra, were killed and eaten by Battak cannibals 
in : 

Organization: Some Bible teaching was given in this region by Lamsana, 
a Methodist native pastor, himself a Battak, in 1912. He was-compelled to 
leave, and the work was neglected for eight years, when Lamsana was per- 
mitted to return. JKisaran became a mission station in 1922. 

Missionaries: Rev. N. T. Gottschall (on furlough) and Mrs. Gottschall, R.N. 
(on furlough). (P. O. Tandjong Balei.) 

R. L. ArcueEr, Superintendent 


SOUTHERN ASIA 


India and Burma 
BANGALORE AREA 


SOUTH INDIA CONFERENCE 


Area: Includes Madras Presidency, part of Bombay Presidency, the State of 
Mysore, and part of the State of Hyderabad except the territory included in 
Hyderabad Conference. Mutual agreement with other missions limits our responsi- 
bility to approximately one-third of the territory of the conference. 

Population: Dravidian languages are spoken—Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese, 
Malayan ; and Marathi in the north. 

Industry: Agriculture. Sugar cane, cotton, rice produced in abundance. 

Organization: Originally the Bombay, Bengal, and Madras Mission of the 
India Conference. It became an Annual Conference November 9, 1876. Out 
of the territory comprised within its boundaries, when it was organized in 1876, 
have grown the Bengal Conference, 1888; the Bombay Conference, 1892; the 
Central Provinces Conference, 1913; the Hyderabad Conference, December, 1925. 


BANGALORE DISTRICT 


Area: 4,000 square miles (Bangalore civil district). 
Location: Southeastern part of Mysore State. 
7 conle ion: 2,000,000 (civil district). 
f Tissions at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal, Society for the Propa ation of the 
Gospel, Church of England Missionary Society, London AMissonaey Gee ee and 
Hnglish Wesleyans. P 
Bangalore 


Location: Government seat for Mysore State, and second lar est city i 
South India. Junction of four lines of railway, 3,000 feet above tie sea. ‘Tem. 
perate climate. 

Population: 160,000, including many Buropeans and Burasians. 

Eee ces NS Episcopal work was begun in 1874, 

isions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, London Missionary Societ 
of Wngland Missionary Society, and English Wesleyans. zi get cae 
e 
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Missionaries: Rev. W. G. Gray and Mrs. Gray, Rev. % A. Olson and Mrs. 
Bee W. F. M. 8.: Misses Muriel E, Robinson, Ruth E. Robinson, Frances E. 
Resident Bishop: Rev. F. W. Warne. . 
_ Anstitutions: Baldwin Boys’ High School. W. Ff. M. S.: Baldwin Girls’ 
High School. 


Bowringpet 


Location: Eastern part of Mysore State, on the railway forty miles from 
Bangalore, and eleven miles from Kolar. 

Population: 3,000. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 


Kolar 


Location: Headquarters of Kolar civil district, forty-two miles from Ban- 
galore. A place of great antiquity. 

Population: 11,000. 

Organization: Methodist Bpiscopal work was begun in 1874. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 
_,, Missionaries: Rev. H. F. Hilmer and Mrs. Hilmer. W. F. MM. S.: Misses 
Wlizabeth M. Beale, Alta I. Griffin, R.N., M. Marguerite Bugby (on furlough), 
Edith T. Morehouse, M.D., and Ethel ©. Wheelock (on furlough), Thelka A. 
Hoffman, Retta Wilson. 

Institutions: Boys’ Boarding School (Kanarese), Normal Training and In- 
dustrial Institute. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ Boarding School and Orphanage (Ka- 
narese), Deaconess Home, Widows’ Home, Ellen Thoburn Cowen Hospital. 


H. F. Hitmer, Superintendent 


BELGAUM DISTRICT 


Area: 70,000 square miles. 

Location: Southern part of Bombay Presidency. 

Population: 1,573,035, living in 1,680 villages and towns. Methodist work 
chiefly among Hindus and Mohammedans. 

Organization: Work was begun by the London Missionary Society in 1820, 
and transferred to the Methodist Episcopal Mission in 1904. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, and Plymouth Brethren. 


Belgaum 


Location: Railway station, 2,500 feet above the sea—mild climate. 

Population: 40,000. Marathi and Kanarese are spoken. Methodist work is 
chiefly among the Brahmins. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, and Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel. 

Missionaries: Rev. J. H. Garden and Mrs. Garden, Rev. J. D. Harris and 
Mrs. Harris, Rev. C. W. Scharer (on furlough) and Mrs. Scharer (on furlough), 
Rey. BE. A. Seamands and Mrs. Seamands, Florence W. Maskell, Hmma K. Rex- 
roth. 

Institutions: Beynon-Smith High School, Boys’ Anglo-Vernacular Boarding 
School. W. F. MW. S.: Girls’ Boarding School. 

J. D. Harris, Superintendent 


GOKAK: DISTRICT 


& Gokak Falls 


Missionaries: Rev. A. B. Coates and Mrs. Coates, Rev. C. F. Lipp (on fur- 
lough) and Mrs. Lipp (on furlough). 
Institution: Industrial Settlement. 
A. B. Coates, Superintendent 


GULBARGA DISTRICT 


Area: 6,000 square miles. Mass movement area. 
Population: 1,150,983 (1911). | 
Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal. 
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. Gulbarga 


Location: Capital of a division of Hyderabad State, and once a Mohamme- 
dan capital of great importance. Trade center and sacred place of pilgrimage. 
Population: 32,487. i A 
x Missionaries: Mr. C. E. Gabel and Mrs. Gabel. W. F. M. S.: Miss Julia H. 
lorrow. : 
Institutions: Training School for Pastor Teachers, Boys’ Boarding School, 
Anandapur Orphanage. 


NANAPPA DESAI, Superintendent, P. O. Gulbarga 


MADRAS DISTRICT 


Area: Madras Presidency, 150,000 square miles. ‘The district includes the 
city of Madras with its chain of thirty villages; large unevangelized territory 
near Pondicherry, 150 miles south of Madras; and work in Tuticorin. __. 
nat Be 43,000,000. Madras Presidency. Methodist responsibility, 4,- 
500,000. : 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, Church Missionary Society, American Madura Mission, London Mission- 
ary Society, Wesleyan Mission, American Arcot Mission. 


Madras 


Area: Twenty-seven square miles. 4 

Location: Capital of Madras Presidency, and third city in size and import- 
ance, politically and commercially, in India. Connected by three lines of rail- 
way with Hyderabad, Calcutta, and intermediate stations; with Poona, Bombay, 
and intermediate stations; with Madura, Tinnevelley, Tuticorin, and interme- 
diate stations. The city has fine streets, unusually attractive buildings, and 
numerous parks and groves. Important educational center, with a university, ten 
art colleges, three professional colleges, and many lower grade schools. 

Population: 518,660. Fifty-eight per cent of the people speak Tamil; twenty- 
three per cent Telugu; most of the remainder Hindustani. 

Industry: Important industrial center. Fifth among the ports of India, and 
fourth in tonnage. 

Organization: Protestant worship in Madras dates from 1680. Methodist 
Episcopal work was begun in 1874. : 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, Church Missionary Society, Church of Scotland, English Wesleyans, 
American Baptists, London Missionary Society, Danish Missionary Society, 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, United Free Church of Scotland. 

Missionaries: Rev. J. B. Buttrick and Mrs. Buttrick, Rev. P. G. Dibble and 
Mrs. Dibble, R.N., Rev. W. L. King and Mrs. King, Rey. J. J. Kingham and 
Mrs. Kingham. W. #. M. S.: Misses Joy Comstock, K. Evalyn Toll (on furlough), 
Urdell Montgomery (on furlough), Sara EH. McCann, Margaret D. Lewis, M.D. 

Institutions: Methodist Publishing House, Boys’ Boarding and Industrial 
School. W. #. M. S.: Madras Christian College for Women, Deaconess Home, 
Skidmore Memorial Girls’ School and Orphanage. 


J. J. KINGHAM, Superintendent 


RAICHUR DISTRICT 


Area: 6,791 square miles. 

Population: 996,684—mostly Hindus. Government is Mohammedan. Kan- 
arese and Telugu are spoken. 

Organization: 1885. . 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 


Raichur 


Location: Headquarters of Raichur civil district, Gulbarga division. Com- 
mercial center between the rivers Tungabhadra and Kistna. Connected with 
Madras by rail. 

tale non: ae Aa oe 

issionaries: Rey. C. L. Camp and Mrs. C BING : Mi 
Juaith Brecon ALD. p r amp, R.N. W. F. WM. S.: Miss 

Institution: W. F. M. 8.: Girls’ Boarding School, Workers’ Training 
School. 

C. L. Camp, Superintendent 
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HYDERABAD CONFERENCE 


Area: In excess of 15,000 square miles for Methodist territory. 

Population: 2,681,857, approximately; principal language, Telegu. 

Industries: Manufacturing and agriculture. 

Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal work was begun in Hyderabad in 1873. 
The Conference was organized out of South India Conference in December, 1925, 
by authority of an Enabling Act of the 1924 General Conference. 


BIDAR DISTRICT 


Area: 3,750 square miles. A mass movement area in Deccan. 

Population: 900,000. All castes. Most of. the people are Hindus. Kanar- 
ese and Telugu are spoken; 909 villages. 

Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal work was begun in 1885. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 


Bidar 


Location: Headquarters of Bidar civil district, Hyderabad State. On a 
plateau, 2,330 feet above the sea, and surrounded by thousands of villages. An- 
cient+ecity of importance with palaces and mosques. 

Population: 12,000. 

Industry: Trade center for the district. Center of the manufacture of Bidar 
metal work. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1893. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionaries: Rev. K. &. Anderson and Mrs, Anderson, H. W. Knight, M.D., 
and Mirs. Knight. W. F. M. S.: Misses Fannie F. Wisher, Gail Patterson (on 
leave), Louise M. Jonte. 

Institutions: Training School for Pastor Teachers, Boys’ Boarding School, 
Hospital, and Dispensary. W. F. M. S8.: Girls’ Boarding School, Bible Training 


School. 
Hominabad 


Location: A strategic point half way between Bidar and Gulbarga. 
Institution: Dispensary. p 
K. EH. ANDERSON, Superintendent 


HYDERABAD DISTRICT 


Population: 1,181,857. Telugu and Marathi are spoken. Very small per 
cent of the population is Mohammedan, but the territory is under Mohammedan 
rule. A mass movement area. . 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal. 


Hyderabad 


Population: 500,000. Mass of the people are Hindus of several nationalities, 
speaking Telugu, Hindustani, Kanarese, and Marathi. There are also Indians, 
Persians, Arabs, and Africans in the city. i 

Location: Capital of Hyderabad State, fourth city in size in India. On the 
Musi River. Seat of the Nizam; educational center having three colleges. Also 
fine public buildings and mosques. 2 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, English Wesleyans, Baptists, and 
Roman Catholics. : : . 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 18738. 

Missionaries: Rev. J. T. Perkins and Mrs. Perkins, R.N., Rev. C. E. Parker 
(on furlough) and Mrs. Parker (on furlough), Rev. J. W. Patterson (os fur- 
lough) and Mrs. Patterson (on furlough), Rev. G. B. Garden and Mrs. Garden. 
W. F. M. 8.: Misses Margaret Morgan (on furlough), Anna M. Harrod (on 
furlough), Elizabeth J. Wells, Mrs. Nellie D. Hancock (on furlough), Violet L. 
Otto. s 

Institutions: Hyderabad Bible Institute. W. F. M. S.: Elizabeth K. Stanley 
Girls’ High School, Girls’ Industrial School. 

J. T. PeRKINS, Superintendent 


SIRONCHA DISTRICT 
Area: 5,000 square miles. Picturesque country with extensive forests, hills, 
and rivers. 
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Population: 150,000. The chief language is Telegu; Marathi and Urdu are 
also used. : F 

Organization: Work was begun by the Methodist Bpiscopal Church in 1893 ; 
organized as a separate district in 1917; transferred from Central Provinces Con- 
ference in 1923, in the interests of unifying the work in the Telegu language. 


Sironcha 


Location: Headquarters of subdivision of Sironcha, civil district of (Chanda. 
On the Godavari River at its confluence with the Pranhita, 120 miles from the 
railway. 

Population: 5,000. Marathi, Koi and Telugu spoken. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1893. 

Missions at Work: Methodist MKpiscopal only. 

Missionaries: W. F. M. 8. Misses Stella L. Dodd, M.D.,. Nell F. Naylor 
(on furlough) Mabel E. Simpson, R.N. (on furlough), and Mabel Morgan (on 
furlough), and Mary K. Metsker. x iy 

Institutions: Boys’ School and Hostel; Telugu Bible Training School. W. F. 
M. S.: Girls’ School and Hostel; Hospital and Baby Fold; Widows’ Home. 


ONGOLE Davin, Superintendent, P. O. Sironcha 


TANDUR DISTRICT 
io Six circuits from the western end of Vikarabad district as it was 
in 1925. 
Organization: Conference of 1925. 
N. E. Sampson, Superintendent, P. O. Tandur. 


VIKARABAD DISTRICT 


Area: 3,000 square miles. Divided into eighteen circuits. ; 

Population: 500,000, mostly Telugus. Ninety-five per cent live in villages 
averaging 600 each. A mass movement center. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1873. Formerly Vika- 
rabad was a part of Hyderabad District, but in 1912 it became a separate district. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Wpiscopal. 


Vikarabad 


Location: In Hyderabad State, fifty miles from Hyderabad city. Head- 
quarters of our work in the district. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1890. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal. The Roman Catholics have a small 
chapel here. 

Missionaries: Rev. M. D. Ross and Mrs. Ross, Rev. H. H. Linn, M.D. (on 
furlough), and Mrs.*Linn (on furlough); H. G. Noyes, M.D., and Mrs. Noyes, 
R.N. W. F. M. 8.: Misses Rosetta Beck (on furlough), Nellie Low, Mildred 


* 


Simonds. 

Institutions: Crawford Boys’ Boarding School, Huldah A. Crawford Me- 
morial Hospital, Charlotte Maurice Training School for Village Workers. W. I’. 
MM. S.: Mary A. Knotts Girls’ Boarding School, Bible Training School. 


M. D. Ross, Superintendent 


YELLANDU DISTRICT 


Location: In Hyderabad State, 162 miles west of the capital. 
Organization: Rev. C. B. Ward began work in 1888. 

é meee at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, Roman 

Satholie. 


Sunrupran Noau, Superintendent, P. O., Singareni Collieries, Deccan. 


BURMA MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: 230,000 square miles; includes all of Burma. ’ 

Location: Along the eastern shore of the Bay of Bengal. In the north the 
uplands reach almost to the snow line; in the south are fertile plains. Islands 
are numerous along the shore, the largest being fifty miles long. 

Population: 138,169,099 (1921). Burmese number 7,500,000. Other races, 
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in order of numbers, are the Shans, Karens, Talaings, Chins and Kachins, all 
of Mongolian origin. The Buddhism of the Burmans is mixed with spirit worship; 
they are free from caste restraint; and are the most literate of heathen peoples. 
Phe Animists (non-Buddhists) are spirit worshipers. There are also Mohamme- 
dans (500,000), Hindus (500,000), and Christians (210,000). 

Organization: Burma Mission was started in 1879 by Bishop Thoburn. Later, 
the mission became the Burma District of the Bengal-Burma Conference; and in 
1901, in accordance with action of General Conference of 1900, it was organized 
into the Burma Mission Conference by Bishop Warne. The Conference is divided 
ato Ae districts, Pegu (Burmese), Rangoon (Burmese), Chinese, Indian and 
Qnglish. 

_  Alissions at Work: The Methodist Episcopal Church, American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society, Seventh Day Adventists, the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel. The English Wesleyan Methodist Mission occupies Upper Burma. 


Mergui 


Location: Between Moulmein and Penang on the sea coast. 

Industry: A center for mining of tin and other metals, rubber planting. 
= qugoren’ at Work: The Chureh of England, Roman Catholic, American 
Zaptist. 

Organization: Work was begun by the Methodist Mission in 1921. 


Rangoon 


_. Location: Capital of Burma; on both sides of Hlaing River at its junction 
with the Pegu and Pazunduang streams, twenty-one miles from the sea. 

Population: 340,000, Methodists primarily responsible for 100,000. 

Industry: Famous for its carvings in wood and ivory, and the beauty of its 
work in silver. Hxtensive trade in rice and timber, both of which are milled in 
Rangoon. 

_ Historical: The Shwe Dagon Pagoda in Rangoon is the most magnificent 
shrine of Buddhism. 

_Missions at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal, American Baptist Foreign Missions 
Society, Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 

Missionaries: Rev. V. W. Abbey (on furlough) and Mrs. Abbey (on_fur- 
lough), Rev. W. W. Bell (on furlough) and Mrs. Bell (on furlough, Rev. D. C. 
Baldwin and Mrs. Baldwin, Rev. H. J. Harwood (on furlough) and Mrs. Har- 
wood (on furlough), Rev. B. M. Jones and Mrs. Jones, Rev. C. H. Riggs and 
Mrs. Riggs. W. F. M. S.: Misses Hathel V. Doddridge, M. Gladys Moore (on 
furlough), Elsie M. Power, Mabel J. Reid, Hdith J. Stouffer, Sadie J. Woodruff 
(on furlough). 

Institutions: Boys’ High School (Burmese), Anglo-Chinese School for Boys, 
Tamil Schools. W. F. M. S8.: Girls’ High School (HMnglish), Burmese Girls’ High 
School, Vernacular Burmese Girls’ School, Chinese Girls’. School. 


Pegu 


Area: 5,574 square miles (1921). Circuit of Pegu, Lower Burma on the 
main line railway. : 
A 7 tigen sai Circuit 579,121; city 17,985 (1921). Methodist responsibility 
250, R 

Historical: Formerly the capital of the kingdom of Pegu. The Methodist 
mission house is built on the old fortifications of the city. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1895. 

Missions at Work: Mission work is carried on by the American Baptists in 
Burmese; by the Methodists in Burmese, Tamil, Hindustani, and Chinese. 

Missionaries: Rev. J. R. Boyles and Mrs. Boyles. W. F. M. S.: Miss Sadie 


M. Smith. 
Institutions: Methodist Tamil School, Chinese School. 


Syriam 
Area: Circuit 1,000 square miles. : : 
Location: Five miles east of Rangoon on the Pegu river. Old Capital of the 
Portuguese kingdom in Burma centuries ago. 
Population: Circuit 200,000. 


Industry: The refineries of the Burma Oil Company are located here. 
Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1904. 
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Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal; American Baptists and Church of 
England in the circuit. 

Missionaries: Rev. M. A. Clare and Mrs. Clare. | 

Institution: Anglo-Vernacular Middle School (Syriam). 


Thandaung 


Location: In the civil district of Toungoo, 160 miles from Rangoon. Station 
is 4,500 feet above sea level, and connected by motor stage with the railway 
station at Toungoo. Eintgs : 

Organization: Thandaung became a Methodist mission station by transfer 
oe Rangoon in 1897 of the Methodist orphanage for Huropean and Hurasian 
children. 

Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Misses Lela Kintner, Roxana Mellinger, Emma 
HH. Amburn (on furlough). 

Institutions: W. F. M. S.: Coeducational Middle School and Orphanage. 


Thongwa 


Area: Circuit 120 square miles. 

Location: ‘Near the Gulf of Martaban, twenty-five miles east of Rangoon. 

Population: Cireuit 60,000. Methodist mission responsible for 55,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1901. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal. Church of England has work among 
the Tamils in the circuit. 

Missionaries: Rev. C. Hi. Olmstead and Mrs. Olmstead. W. F. M. S8.: Misses 
Stella Ebersole, Grace L. Stockwell. 

Institutions: Anglo-Vernacular Middle School, Methodist School of Theology. 
W. I’. M. S.: Burmese Girls’ School, Women’s Bible Training School. 


Twante 


Area: Cireuit 1,000 square miles. 

Location: Twenty miles from Rangoon on the Twante canal. 
Population: Cireuit 200,000. 

Industries: Pottery, umbrella manufacture. 

Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal work was begun about 1901. 
Missionary: Rev. R. F. Spear (on furlough). 

Institution: Anglo-Vernacular Middle School. 


Yenangyuang 


Location: On the Irrawaddy River, about 250 miles north of Rangoon. 
Industry: Largely occupied by the Burma Oil and similar companies. About 
200 American oil drillers are here. 
J. R. Boytes, Superintendent Pegu (Burmese) District 
B. M. Jones, Superintendent Rangoon (Burmese) District 

B. M. Jonus, Superintendent Chinese District 

V. W. AppBeEy, Superintendent English District 

D. C. Batpwin, Superintendent Indian District 


BOMBAY AREA 


BOMBAY CONFERENCE 


Area: 48,075 Square miles; includes the Bombay Presidency north of Bel- 
gaum civil district, and parts of Central India lying south of the twenty-fifth 
parallel of latitude and west of Central Provinces Conference. 

_ Population: 6,883,612. Marathi is the chief language of the Conference; 
Hindustani and Gujarati are also spoken. 2 
Organization: Organization from parts of South India and Bengal Confer- 


ences in 1892. 
BASIM DISTRICT 


Area: 15,000 square miles. Comprises Basim, Ma rul, P 
Nanded District, and part of Purbhani District in Lider spe taue 
oelaeene ae Marathi spoken. 
ndustry: Agriculture, the chief crops bein tt j ‘j 
Most of the land is fertile. : Bo Se eee 
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Organization: Work iwas. begun by independent missionaries in 1884, and 
taken over by the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1895. 
Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 


Basim 


_, Location: Head of the Basim Talugq, 1,858 feet above sea level, and fifty-two 

miles from Akola, its railway station. 

Population: 12,000. 

gs oh ee aaa ane cotton presses. 

issionaries: Rey. . B. Collier and Mrs. Collier. W. F. M. S.: Mi 

Anna A. Abbot and Leola M. Greene. i ge eee 

Institutions: Boys’ Primary and Anglo-Vernacular Middle School and Or- 
phanage. W. F. M. 8.: Girls’ School and Orphanage, including Anglo-Vernacular 
Middle School. : 

Hingoli 


Location: Thirty miles south of Basim. Reached by rail from the south. 
Population: 14,000. 
Nanded 


_ Location: Head of Nanded civil district in Hyderabad State on the Godavari 
River, and on the railway. Contains the second largest Sikh temple in India. 
Population: 23,000. 
Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1915. 
Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal. 


STEADMAN ALDIS, Superintendent 


BOMBAY DISTRICT | 


Area: 4,000 square miles, includes Bombay city and surrounding country. 
Population: 2,651,612. 
Bombay 


- Area: Twenty-two square miles. 

Location: On the island of Bombay; united to mainland by causeways. 
Capital of Bombay Presidency and principal seaport of West India. Noted for 
beauty of scenery and fine harbor. Houses are well built, streets broad with 
fine public buildings. 

Population: 1,200,000. Great variety of national types. 

Industry: Next to New Orleans, Bombay is the largest cotton exporting 
center in the world. Scores of cotton mills are in prosperous operation. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1871. Organized 
work in six languages, Hnglish, Gujarati, Marathi, Hindustani, Kanarese, Telugu. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, American Board (Congregational), 
Missionary Settlement for University Women, Church Missionary Society, Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, United Free Church of Scotland, Wesleyan 
Methodists, Zenana Bible and Medical Mission. 

Missionaries: Rev. Arthur Richards and Mrs. Richards, Rev. Frederick Wood, 
and Mrs. Wood. W. F. M. S.: Misses Laura F. Austin, Bernice HB. Elliott, Leona 
HE. Ruppel (on furlough), Florence F’. Masters and Mrs. Mabel G. Fisher (on 
furlough), Miss Annie Goodall (on furlough). 

Resident Bishop: Rev. B. T. Badley. 

Institutions: Seamen’s Rest, Marathi Boys’ Boarding School. 


FREDERICK Woop, Superintendent 


NAGPUR DISTRICT 


Area: 19,700 square miles, embracing much of the Marathi speaking section 
of the Central Provinces excluding Berar in part. 

Population: 2,000,000. ; 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Scottish Episcopal, Church of Eng- 
land (Hnglish work), United Free Church of Scotland and Y. M. C. A. 


Nagpur 


Location: Capital of Central Provinces, on the railway, 520 miles from 
Bombay, 701 from Calcutta, 740 from Delhi. Line under construction direct to 


Madras. 4 MG 
Population: 145,198. Wighty-five per cent Hindus; 4,000 Christians. 


* 
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Industry: Leading industrial and commercial town in Central India—prin- 
cipal trade with Bombay. ‘ 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1874. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, United Free Church of Scotland, 
Established Church of Scotland and Y. M. C. A. 

Missionaries: Rev. A. N. Warner and Mrs. Warner, Rev. J. H. Borgman (on 
furlough) and Mrs. Borgman (on furlough). W. F. M. S.: Misses Mildred G. 
Drescher (on furlough), Jennie A. Blasdell and Sula M. Corner. 

Institutions: Boys’ Primary and Middle School and Orphanage. W. fF. M. S.: ~ 
Girls’ Primary and Middle School and Orphanage, Normal-School. 


Kampti 


Location: Ten miles from Nagpur; the cantonment for the capital. 

Population: 10,000. ; 

Industry: Rich manganese mines near the city. ; 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1874. In 1889 the 
school and property of the United Free Church of Scotland were transferred to 
the Methodist mission. 

Gondia 


Location: A railway junction station in Bhandara civil district, 81 miles 
from Nagpur, and 601 miles from Bombay. 

Population: 5,000. Vernacular is Marathi; Hindustani is also spoken. 

Industry: Railway center, receiving goods from surrounding country. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1905. 


A. N. WARNER, Superintendent 
- POONA DISTRICT 


_ Area: 8,000 square miles, extending from Karjat to Dhend, 150 miles on the 
line of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, with large unworked areas on both 
sides. 

Population: 600,000; Miarathis. 


Poona 


Location: 120 miles south of Bombay. This was formerly the capital city of 
the Maretta Kingdom, until it was annexed by the British in 1817. It is now 
an important Government center, and fer several months each year is the capital 
city of the Bombay Presidency, the Governor and political staff residing here. 
It is the most influential Brahmin city in the Indian empire. 

Population: 140,000. ; 

if Industries: Important center of trade; brass work; paper, cotton and silk 
mills. ; 

Educational: In proportion to its population, one of the greatest educational 
centers in India, with six colleges: The IWerguson, the New Poona College, Dec- 
can College, College of Engineering, College of Agriculture and the Medical Col- 
lege. There are seven high schools for boys, one being a Christian school; all 
the others are controlled by, or aided by, Government. This is true of the colleges, 
also, eee that two of them, while receiving Government aid, are under Indian 
control. 

Organization: Methodist Mpiscopal work was opened in 1875: now the center 
of several circuits. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal, Free Church of Scotland, The Scot- 
tish Missionary Society (Church of Scotland), two Missions of the Church of Eng- 
land and the Salvation Army. 

Missionaries: Rev. W. H. Stephens and Mrs. Stephens, Rev. W. W. Bruere 
(retired) and Mrs. Bruere (retired). W. F. M. S.: Misses Agnes C. W. Dove, 
Edna Holder, Lucile C. Mayer (on furlough). 

Institutions: Marathi Boys’ High School. W. F. M. 8.: Anglo-Indian Home 
and. Taylor High School for girls; six lower grade vernacular schools—three each 
for girls and boys. 


Telegaon 


Location: On the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, twenty-three miles north 
of Poona. 


Population: 4,000. An important center of a thickly populated country, four 
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hundred Square miles of which are packed full of villages for which the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church is entirely responsible. 
Institution: W. F. M. S.: The Ordelia M. Hillman Girls’ School. 


PUNTUMBA-IGATPURI DISTRICT 


Location: About 150 miles from Poona and includes Igatpuri, Kopargaon 
and Puntumba. 

Population: Marathi speaking. Christian communities are in 47 villages. 

Missionaries: Rey. Steadman Aldis and Mrs. Aldis (P. O. Puntumba), Rey. 
C. L. Wood and ‘Mrs. Wood (P. O. Igatpuri), Rev. Leroy Lightfoot (on fur- 
lough) and Mrs. Lightfoot (on furlough). W. F. M. S.: Miss May W. Sutherland 
(Puntumba). 

Institutions: Marathi Bible Institute (Igatpuri) ; Orphanage (Kopargaon). 

STEADMAN Axpts, Superintendent 


GUJARAT CONFERENCE 


Area; About 12,000 square miles for Methodist territory. 

Location: A compact area in western India; partly under the British govern- 
ment, partly under the Gaekwar of Baroda, one of the most enlightened of the 
Indian rulers. . 

Population: About 4,250,000, all speaking the Gujarati language. 

Organization: A part of Bombay Conference until December, 1921, when it 
became a separate conference, Bishop J. W. Robinson presiding. Vernacular 
work began under Bishop Thoburn in 1892, the late Rev. J. HB. Robinson 
(Bishop), Rev. E. F. Frease (now Superintendent of the North Africa Mission 
Conference) and the late Rev. G. W. Park; Karsan Ranchod, first Gujarati 
worker, traveled 300 miles to be baptized by Rev. H. C. Stuntz (Bishop), then 
pastor of Grant Road English Church, Bombay. 


AHMEDABAD DISTRICT 


Area: 3;000 square miles. Includes part of Bombay Presidency. One-third 
- a territory is under British rule; the remainder is controlled by Indian 
chiefs. 

Population: 2,000,000. Gujarati is spoken. . 

Organization: Formed from the northern part of Gujarat District, which 
was divided in 1909. 


Ahmedabad 


Location: Chief city in the northern division of Bombay Presidency, 310 
miles by rail from Bombay. ; 

Population: 300,000. Hindus seventy per cent. Next in importance are the 
Jains—traders, merchants, and money lenders—who have many fine temples in the 
city. 

Industry: One of the most important cotton ‘manufacturing centers in the 
world 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1895. : 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian Church in Ireland, 
Salvation Army, and Christian and Missionary Alliance. 


Nadiad 


Location: On the railway, twenty-nine miles southeast of Ahmedabad. 

Population: 30,000. : 

Industry: Center of an extensive trade in tobacco and grain. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal (1895), Presbyterian Church in Ire- 
land, and the Salvation Army. z 

Missionaries: Rey. John Lampard and Mrs. Lampard, Rey. Alexander Cor- 
pron, M.D., and Mrs. Corpron, Rev. C. H. Conley (on furlough) and Mrs. Conley 
(on furlough), Miss Wilhelmina Cracknell, R.N., Miss D. E. Steepee, R.N. (on 
furlough), Mr. A. P. Young and Mrs. Young. W. Ff. M. S.: Miss Elizabeth J. 
Turner. 5 Z 

Institutions: Industrial and Engineering Institute, Boys’ Boarding School, 
Thoburn Memorial Hospital, Widows’ Home. . 


JOHN LAMPARD, Superintendent 
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BARODA DISTRICT 


Area: 2,800 square miles, covering a large part of the territory of the Gaek- 
war of Baroda. y 

Population: 1,000,000. Four-fifths Hindus; remainder Mohammedans and 
Parsees. Gujarati spoken. : = 

Organization: Methodist Bpiscopal work was begun in 1875 by Rev. William 
Taylor’s local preachers. In 1880 Baroda first appears as an out-station in Bom- 
bay District, South India Conference: first missionary stationed there in 1888. 
In 1895 people turned to Christ by hundreds. 1909 Gujarat District (organized 
1896) was divided, and Baroda District was formed. ‘ : 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian Church in Ireland, 
Salvation Army. / 


Baroda 


Location: On the Vishwamitri River, 248 miles north of Bombay. Capital 
of Baroda State. Many fine buildings, including notable Hindu temples. An 
educational center and well equipped with hospitals. Has famous library, art 
gallery, museum and extensive parks. 

Population: 125,000. f 

Organization: William Taylor’s local preachers from Bombay began work in 
1875. The first missionary was sent to Baroda in 1888. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. } 

Missionaries: Rey. R. D. Bisbee and Mrs. Bisbee, Rev. L. HE. Linzell (on 
furlough) and Mrs. Linzell (on furlough), Rev. L. G. Templin and Mrs. Templin. 
W. F. M. 8.: Misses Elma M. Chilson (on furlough), Phoebe A. Ferris, M.D., 
Laura Heist, Joan C. Jones (on furlough), Ethel L. Laybourne, M.D. (on _fur- 
a aa Precise, Elsie M. Ross (on furlough), Mary L. Hannah and Emily 

ichards. 

Institutions: Florence B. Nicholson School of Theology, Boys’ High School, 
Boys’ Orphanage, Evangelistic Training School. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ High 
School, Girls’ Orphanage, Butler Memorial Hospital. 

R. D. Bisper, Superintendent 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 


Location: Includes Kalsar, Ode, Umreth and Wagashi Circuits. 
Henry NAROTTAMDAS, Superintendent, P. O., Umreth 


GODHRA DISTRICT 


Area: 2,800 square miles. Includes the Pancha Mahals. 
Population: 1,000,000. Hindus and Mohammedans. 
Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 


Godhra 


Location: Headquarters of the Pancha Mahals civil district, Bombay Presi- 
dency, on the railway, 288 miles from Bombay. 

Population: 30,000. 

Industry: Center of trade in timber and firewood extracted from the forests 
of the district and neighboring states, and exported to all parts of Gujarat. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1896. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionaries: Rev. E. S. Johnson and Mrs. Johnson and Mrs. Lucy M. 
Parker (retired). W. F. M. S.: Misses Minnie E. Newton (on furlough), Dora 
L. Nelson, Pearl Precise, Cora lL. Morgan. 

Institutions: Boarding School for Boys. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ Orphanage, 
Woman’s Normal Training School. 


Joun Lamparp, Superintendent, P. O., Nadiad. 


KATHIAWAR DISTRICT 


Area: Approximately 3,000 square miles; includes parts of Bhavnagar and 
Baroda native states. - : 

Population: 250,000: 75 per cent Hindus, 25 per cent Mohammedans: all 
speak the Gujarati language. 

Principal Centers: Ranpur, population 5,400, of whom 66 per cent are Hindus 
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and 34 per cent Mohammedans; Dhandhuka, population 8,044, of whom 60 per 
cent are Hindus and 40 per cent Mohammedans. 


Musa Karsuam, Superintendent 
P. O., Ranpur 


INDUS RIVER CONFERENCE 


Area: Includes all of the Punjab except our present Delhi District and parts 
occupied by other Missions; all of Rajputana, “Sindh, and Baluchistan. Krom 
Lahore to Karachi, the two extremes of the conference, is 760 miles; Ajmer is 
central, but that is 400 miles from Lahore by rail. 

Organization: Became a separate mission conference January, 1922, Bishop 
J. W. Robinson, presiding; made up of the Sindh-Baluchistan District of Bombay 
Conference and the following districts of the Northwest India Conference; Aj- 
mer, Batala, Bikanir, Hissar, and Lahore; became an Annual Conference Novem- 


ber 19, 1924. 
AJMER DISTRICT 


Location and Hatent: Ajmer District as-at present organized is a strip of 
southern Rajputana, about 100 miles long by 50 miles wide. It is bounded on 
the north by the Bikanir District; on the east by the Muttra District; on the 
south by the United Free Church of Scotland Mission Work; and on the west 

by a great unoccupied field. 
; Missions at Work: United Free Church, Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel (Church of England), and Methodist Episcopal are working in Ajmer 
a No other workers live in the stations occupied by our preachers and evan- 
gelists. 

Responsibility: We might speak of need or responsibility reaching to mil- 
lions in our district: only thirty evangelists are this year planning to present 
the gospel in an effective way to 30,000 people through tracts, Sunday schools, 
public preaching and personal evangelism. 


Ajmer 


Location: Headquarters of Ajmer Merwara. Also headquarters of meter- 
gauge railway system. Contains many ancient buildings, beautiful gardens, a 
lake, and the tomb of Khwaja Sahib, Mohammedan saint. 

Population: 86,000. 

Industry: Manufacturing center. Thousands employed in the car and loco- 
motive shops. 

Orgamzation: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1883. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, United Free Church of Scotland, 
poctely for the Propagation of the Gospel, Church of England, and Roman 

atholics. 

Missionaries: Rev. ©. B. Hill (Bombay) and Mrs. Hill, Rev. W. W. Ashe, 
M.D. (on furlough) and Mrs. Ashe (on furlough), Rev. G. T.. Eldridge and Mrs. - 
Eldridge. W. F. M. S.: Misses Caroline C. Nelson, E. Lavinia Nelson, and BHllen 
L. Lawson. } 

Institutions: Church, Boys’ Boarding Hostel, Tuberculosis Sanitarium, Ap- 
prentice Hostel, Primary School. W. F. M. 8.: Girls’ Boarding School. 


Phalera 


Location: Important railway junction in the eastern part of Rajputana, re- 
ceiving and sending out fifty trains daily. 

Population: 1,200. , ; ; 
- Industry: Four miles from Phalera are great salt lakes from which eight 
thousand tons of salt are taken annually. : von 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1900. Only mission 
at work. 

Missionaries: Rev. BH. M. Rugg and Mrs. Rugg. 


Tilaunia 


Location: Between Ajmer and Phalera on the B. B. & C. I. Railway, twenty- 
five miles from either city. Here our inter-conference tuberculosis sanitarium 
for women and girls has been located for many years and now has a partial equip- 
ment of five buildings that are an honor to the builders and the Society. 
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Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Misses Frances M. Bunger, R.N., Cora I. Kipp, 
M.D., Julia I. Kipp, Helen Matthew, Rose Riste, M.D., and Helena J. Fernstrom. 
Institution: W. I’. M. S.: Mary Wilson Sanitarium for women and girls. 


BH. M. Ruae, Superintendent 


BALUCHISTAN DISTRICT 


Area: 134,638 square miles. 

Location: In northern and western India. 

Population: 834,708. . . 

Religion: Islam claims 97 per cent of the people. The other 3 per cent are 
divided as follows, Hindu, Sikh, Neo-Hindu, Christian, Parsee, Jew, Jain, Bud- 
dhist and one listed as having no religion. The last census gives the Christians 
as 5,085, but this number has since increased. : 

Organization: Methodist work was begun in Quetta in 1889, by laymen among 
the Huropeans and later an Indian Church was organized. Mr. James Cum- 
ming, now pastor of the English Church at Quetta, was the leader of the group 
who started work on the present district. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Church Missionary Society. 

Centers of Work: Methodist work, evangelistic and educational, is carried 
on in Chaman, Mach, Quetta, Sibi and Sheik Mandah, a suburb of Quetta. 


Quetta 


Location: Capital of British Baluchistan, in the Bolan Pass, the pathway - 
from Persia, Afghanistan and Western Asia to India. 

Population: 30,000. } 

Historical: In Quetia, a mound thrown up by Alexander the Great on his 
famous march is still used as a fort. 

Missionaries: Rev. A. L. Grey and Mrs. Grey (on leave). 

Institution: Blackstone Bible Training School. 


A. L. Grey, Superintendent, P. O., Sheik Mandah 
BATALA DISTRICT 


Area: 477 square miles. ‘ 

Location: Includes the civil districts of Batala Tahsil, Amritsar, Tahsil and 
Gurdaspur Tahsil. 

Population: About 265,000 (census 1911) ; one of the most densely populated 
areas in the Punjab, averaging 560 persons to the square mile. Only two large 
towns, Batala, 29,000; Sri Gobindpore, 18,000. ; 

‘i Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, Salvation 
rmy. 

Organization: District created at Annual Conference in January, 1920. 


I. U. DanieL, Superintendent, P. O., Batala 


BIKANIR DISTRICT 


Area: 27,055 square miles. 

: ee Comprises the whole of Bikanir state and two districts of Jodhpur 

state. 
Organization: Created at Annual Conference in January, 1920. 
Mission at Work: Methodist Bpiscopal only. 


Bikanir 


Location: In the heart of desert, capital of Bikanir state; founded in 1489; 
has a college, a school for the sons of nobles, and a day school for girls; wide 
Bean aes a eaters. Stooge nto park, beautiful public buildings, beau- 
ti ace of present native ruler, electrie light i 
is headquarters of our Bikanir circuit. er oa ee ee 

Population: About 65,000. 


Industries: Making jewelry, earpet weavi i 
: : F aving, iron work, leath 
making of vases from camel skin. e BP pe Bhat BS 


Churu 
Population: About 20,000. A commercial center. 
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Didwana 
Population: About 10,000. 
Industry: Salt, government salt works on a salt lake. 


Hanumaugarh 


History: An old city with depleted population. 
Organization: Most distant outpost of this district. 


Nagaur 
Population: About 15,000. 
Industry: Chiefly iron work and dyeing. 


Ratangarh 
Population: About 19,000. 
Industry: Commercial center, junction station of Jodhpur and Bikanir rail- 


way. 
Sardarshahr 
Population: About 25,000. 
Industry: Commercial center. 
; Suratgarh 
Location: Headquarters of circuit of same name and of a district of the 
Bikanir state. 
ALFRED LUKE, Superintendent 
P. O., Bikanir 


BHATINDA DISTRICT 


Area: About 25,000 square miles. 
Location: In northern India and includes the major portion of the native 


states of Patiala, Nabha, Jind and Bahawalur, and parts of Hissar and Ferozpur 
civil districts. 

Population: 3,500,000. 

Organization: "The district was formed at the Conference in 1928 by including 
fifteen circuits from Hissar District and one circuit received from the Presby- 
terians in an adjustment of territory. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 


Bhatinda 


Location: One of.the most important railway junctions in the Punjab. The 
town is marked by an old fort, at present unused. The Bazaar has been enlarged 
recently to accommodate the rapidly growing population. Cotton is the principal 
industry. 


Population: 15,000. 
Nabha 


Location: Capital of Nabha State, in the midst of a fertile cotton producing 
area. The whole State is entirely agricultural. 


Patiala 
Location: Capital of Patiala State, noted for silk and dyeing. 


Sangrur 


Location: Capital of Jind State, a progressive and up-to-date city. 
Mort Kersiar, Superintendent, P. O., Lahore 


HISSAR DISTRICT 


Area: 8,000 square miles. 

Location: Entirely in the Punjab and includes most of the government civil 
district of Hissar. 

Population: 800,000. t : R 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal; the English Baptists have a medical 
zenana work about 40 miles from Hissar City. 

Organization: At the Conference in 1923 the district was divided, 15 Punjabi 
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circuits being placed in the newly formed Bhatinda District and 8 cirevits in 
the Hindustani Area remaining in Hissar District. 


Hissar 


Location: Headquarters for the local administration. The town was founded 
in the fourteenth century by Firoz Shah and was named Hissar Firoza—the fort of 
Firoza. This has been contracted to Hissar. 

. Missionary: W. F. M. 8.: Miss Charlotte T. Holman. 


I. D. ReEvis, Superintendent 


LAHORE DISTRICT 
Lahore 


Area: Native city covers one square mile. European quarters extend over a 
large area. : 

Location: On the Ravi River at the junction of three lines of railway. In- 
portant educational center. Rudyard Kipling was educated here. Punjab Uni- 
versity is located in the Huropean section. 

Population: 210,000. Sixty per cent are Mohammedans. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was opened in 1881. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, Ameri- 
can Presbyterians (North), Zenana Bible and Medical Mission. 

Missionaries: Rev. Mott Keislar and Mrs. Keislar, M.D., Rev. P. W. Paustian 
and Mrs. Paustian, Rev. C. B. Stuntz and Mrs. Stuntz, Rev. W. M. Thomas, Jr. 
(Gujarat), and Mrs. Thomas. W. F. M. S.: Misses Lydia D. Christensen, Ethel 
M. Palmer, Grace P. Smith (on furlough), Alta Kehm. 

Institutions: Korman Christian College (Union). W. Ff. M. S.: Girls’ Board- 
ing School, Bible Training School. 

Raewind 


Location: Important railway junction, 24 miles from Lahore. 
oe Rev. W. C. Fawell (on furlough) and Mrs. Fawell (on fur- 
ougn), 
Institutions: Boys’ Boarding School (Johnston Memorial), Blackstone Train- 
ing School (Punjabi). 
C. B. Stuntz, Superintendent 


SIND DISTRICT 
Area: 47,000 square miles. 


Population: 3,471,645. ° 
Hyderabad 
Location: 118 miles from Indian Ocean and on Sind River in heart of the 
province, 


Population: 80,000, one-third Moslems two-thirds Hindus. The center for 
developing work among Sindhis. 

Industry: Trading, manufacture. 

Missionaries: Rev. W. L. Clarke and Mrs. Clarke. 


Karachi 


Location: Capital of Sind, at the extreme end of the Indus delta, close to 
the border of Baluchistan ; 933 miles from Bombay by rail; 700 by sea; four days’ 
Journey by rail eae ee miles. 

opulation: 470. indus, 100,683; Moslems, 100,436; Parsees, 2,702; 
Christians, 9,649 (Methodist Episcopal, 1,200). Hie 

Industry: Owing to the value of the Indus as a means of communication. 
the development of irrigation projects, and building of great trunk lines of rail- 
aoe paren is the oo ony eS on the west coast of India, and 

e chief grain exporting city of India. The total exports for 1922 1 
about $90,000,000. : qn as 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1876. 

Missions at Work: Church of Hngland and Methodist E\piscopal. 

Missionaries: Rev. G. B. Thonipson and Mrs. Thompson. 

Institution: Brooks Memorial Wnglish Church. 


G. B. Tuomeson, Superintendent 
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CALCUTTA AREA 


BENGAL CONFERENCE 


Area: 79,000 square miles; includes the province of Bengal, the largest and ~ 
most thickly populated province in India. 

Population: 47,592,462. 

Industries: Jute and rice extensively grown in the lower lands which are 
made fertile by the Ganges and Brahmaputra rivers and their tributaries; tea is 
grown on the slopes of the Himalayas in the north; coal is mined in large quanti- 
ties around Asansol. Government reports indicate that mineral ore deposits in this 
region exceed those of. Hurope. Bengal promises to be one of the greatest manu- 
facturing districts in the world. The output of both agricultural and manu- 
factured products will lead to the further development of the great port of 
Caleutta, which has an important position on natural trade routes. 

Organization: Mission work was begun in 1873; the Conference was organ- 
ized in 1888; it is divided into seven districts, partly according to area, but as 
far as practicable by languages. 


ASANSOL DISTRICT 


Area: 3,000 square miles; includes work in Burdwan, Manbhum, Bankura, 
Hazaribagh and Birbhum civil districts; also work among the Santals. 
Population: 1,250,000. 


Asansol 


Location: Headquarters of Asansol Civil Subdivision. An important rail- 
way junction, 132 miles from Calcutta. 

Population: 23,798 (Native) ; 3,000 (HWuropean). English, Hindustani, Ben- 
gali and Santal spoken. City is surrounded by many villages. 

Industry: Center of coal industry and iron, steel mills and engineering works ; 
firebrick, pottery and glass manufacture. ; hs 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun (Mnglish) in 1883; 
Native in 1888. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. : ms 

Missionaries: Rev. C. H. Archibald and Mrs. Archibald, Rev. F. G. Williams 
and Mrs. Williams, Rev. James Lyon (retired) and Mrs. Lyon (retired). 
W. F. M. S.: Misses Mary F. Carpenter, Lulu A. Boles, Hugenia Norberg (on 
furlough), Hilda M. Swan (on furlough). : unit 

Institutions: Bengali Boys’ Boarding School, Dispensary, Hindi Boys’ Board- 
ing School, Agricultural and Poultry Farm. W. Ff. M. 8.: Bengali Girls’ Boarding 
School, Hindi Girls’ Boarding School, Widows’ Home. 


C. H. ArciHIBALp, Superintendent 


BIRBHUM DISTRICT 
Population: 855,000. 
Suri 


Location: Headquarters of the Birbhum civil district, on the Ondal-Sainthia 
branch of the Hast Indian railway, 132 miles from Calcutta: seat of the collec 
tor and magistrate, district judge, and other officials; two high schools (one 
government) and many smaller schools. d 

Population: About 9,000, of all castes of Hindus and some Mohammedans; 
a large number of educated Indians connected with the law courts. | 

Historical: Mission work was begun in 1821 by Mr. James Williamson, who 
arrived in India in 1821 as.a surgeon on board the “Heroine.” He was sent by 
Doctors Garey and Marshman from Serampore. The present Rivers Thompson 
Girls’ School was the first Girls’ School in Bengal. In February, 1921, Bishop 
Frederick B. Fisher made the first appointment to this place, the station having 
been made over to the Methodist Episcopal Church by the Hnglish Baptists. 

Industry: Agriculture, coal mining, export of wood. 

Missionaries: Rev. H. E. Dewey (on furlough) and Mrs. Dewey (on fur- 
lough), Rey. C. H. 8. Koch (on furlough) and Mrs. Koch (on furlough). 


Bolpur and Rampurhaut 


Location: Bolpur: on the railway, 99 miles from Calcutta. Rampurhaut: 
on the railway, 135 miles from Calcutta. 
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Population: Rampurhaut has a small Wuropean community, and a large 
community of Bengalis, principally Hindus. This is the seat of the Huropean 
magistrate. Bolpur has a large Bengali community. The International Uni- 
versity of Rabindranath Tagore draws large numbers of visitors. 

Industry: The production, milling and export of rice. . 

Missionaries: Bolpur—Rey. Gottlieb Schanzlin and Mrs. Schanzlin. W. F. 
M. S.: Miss Katherine M. Kinzly. 

H. E. Dewey, Superintendent 


CALCUTTA BENGALI DISTRICT 


Area: Work among the Bengali speaking population of Caleutta and vicinity. 
Population: 2,000,000. 
Calcutta 7 


(See Gazetteer, under Wnglish district) 


Missionaries: Mrs. D. H. Lee, Rev. H. M. Swan and Mrs. Swan. W. F. 
M. S.: Miss Mabel Eddy. et 
Institutions: Collins Institute, Collins Boarding and Training School, Jhan- 
jra Boarding School, Lee Memorial Mission, Beliaghatta Boys’ Boarding School, 
Girls’ High and Training School. 
H. M. Swan, Superintendent 


CALCUTTA HINDUSTANI DISTRICT 


Area: Work among the Hindustani speaking population of Calcutta and 
vicinity. 
Population: 500,000. 
Calcutta 


(See Gazetteer, under English district) 


: a Rev. H. M. Swan and Mrs. Swan. W. F. M. S.: Miss Doris 
. Welles. 
H. M. Swan, Superintendent ‘ 


ENGLISH DISTRICT 


Area: The work among Europeans in Calcutta, Darjeeling, Asansol, Gomok 
and Rampurhaut. ; 


Calcutta 


Location: Principal port in Asia, on the Hoogly river, ninety miles from 
the Bay of Bengal. Imposing government buildings, business blocks, residences 
and churches. One of the most famous streets in the world faces the commons 
and is given up largely to hotels and clubs. Streets, except in a part of the 
native quarters, are wide, well-paved and clean. Schools and colleges are.numer- 
ous and standard of education high. 

Population: Over 1,200,000: Hindus sixty-five per cent, Mohammedans 
twenty-nine per cent, Christians. four per cent. Fifty-seven languages spoken. 

_ Industry: Wxtensive docks and dockyards. Jute and* cotton- mills stud the 
river banks for forty miles. Mineral wealth and development of industries in 
surrounding districts offer unlimited opportunities for aggressive evangelism. 

Organization: Work was begun in 1873 by the Methodist Bpiscopal Mission. 

_ Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, Oxford 
Mission, English Baptists, London Missionary Society, Wesleyan Methodists, 
Mission of the Established and Free Churches of Scotland, Christian Women’s 
Board of Missions, General Missionary Board of the Pentecostal Church of the 
Nazarene, Seventh-Day Adventists, Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 

Missionaries: Rev. R. S. Gibbons and Mrs. Gibbons, Rev. G. S. Henderson 
Rev. H. B. Joyner (on furlough) and Mrs. Joyner (on furlough), Rey. D. H. 
Manley and Mrs. Manley, Rev. G. A. Odgers and Mrs. Odgers, Rev. H. J. Smith 
and Mrs. Smith, Mr. Walter Mueller. W. F. M. S.: Misses Ruth Field, M. Pearl 
pa Ava F. Hunt (on furlough), Pearl Madden, Jennie E. Moyer (on fur- 
ough). 

Heavens sone Rey. preter: B. Fisher. 

nstitutions: Calcutta Boys’ School (English), Industrial Home for Men 
Kidderpore Church and Seamen’s Mission (English). dau : Girls’ High 
Saocl (Baglish). (English). W. F. M. 8.: Girls’ High 
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Darjeeling 


Location: Headquarters of Darjeeling civil district, in the lower Himalayus, 
most northern part of Bengal province; 379 miles by rail from Calcutta; one of 
the most delightful health resorts in India; ideal climate for children. 

Population: 17,000; steadily increasing. 

Organization : Methodist Hpiscopal work was begun in 1878. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Wpiscopal, Church of Scotland, Church of 
England, Union Chapel, and Tibetan Mission. 

Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Misses Emma J. Barber, Winifred E. King and 
C. Josephine Stahl. 

Institutions: W. F. M. 8.: Queen’s Hill School for Girls: new property of 
62 acres purchased and up-to-date buildings constructed; school opened in new 
pees in March, 1926: question of founding a Boys’ High School under con- 
sideration. : 


Asansol 


(See Gazetteer, under Asansol district) . 
Missionaries: Rey. C. H. Archibald and Mrs. Archibald (also in charge of 
Vernacular District), Rev. and Mrs. F. G. Williams. 


Institution: Asansol Methodist Church: Mnglish work chiefly among em- 
ployees of the railway and collieries. 


Gomoh and Rampurhaut 


(See Gazetteer, under Birbhum District) 


Work: Both are growing stations and services are held on Sundays in the 
Railway Institute. 


PAKAUR DISTRICT 


Area: 3,488 square miles; along both sides of the railway for 100 miles; 
Ganges river, on the east, Raj Mahal hills on the west. 
Population: 1,668,822. 


Pakaur 


Location: On the railway, 169 miles from Calcutta; residence of the Indian, 
Raja; English magistrate’s Sub-Divisional Court. 

Population: 12,000 in the city itself; Bengali, Hindustani, and Santali lan- 
guages commonly spoken. 

Industry: Center of one of the greatest stone and shellac producing countries 
in the world; over 6,170,000 pounds of shellac shipped from Pakaur in twelve 
months; also a great rice and jute exporting center. 

Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal work was begun in 1884. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionaries: Rev. B. W. Tucker and Mrs. Tucker. W. F. M. 8.: Misses 
Pauline Grandstrand (on furlough), Rachel C. Carr, Mildred Pierce, Beulah M. 
Swan. ; 

Institutions: Boys’ Upper Primary School Industrial Farm. W. F. M. S.: 
Girls’ Upper Primary Bengali School, Girls’ Upper Primary Santali School, Lace 
School, Women’s Industrial School, Hospital and Dispensary. 


H. E. Drwry, Superintendent 


TAMLUK DISTRICT 


Area: 710 square miles. 

Location: Headquarters of Tamluk subdivision, Midnapore District, Bengal 
province: fifty miles from Calcutta, on the Rupnarain River, which joins the 
Hooghly River near Diamond Harbor. ome ; ik 

Population: City, 8,000: in the subdivision there are 750,000 people living 
in 1,398 villages. j 

Products: Fertile fields of rice, and fish of all kinds. 

-Historical: Tamluk is a place of great antiquity, and was a seaport in 
A.D. 400; then a Buddhist city, known by the name of Tamralipti; now 40 
miles from the sea. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal Church only. 

Missionaries: Rev. W. P. Byers and Mrs. Byers. 

Institutions: Girls’ Boarding School; Boys’ School. 


Rev. W. P. Byers, Superintendent 
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CENTRAL PROVINCES CONFERENCE 


Area: Includes the Central provinces and feudatory states, southern central 
India, province of Berar, and a strip along the northern and eastern border of 
Hyderabad. 

Population: 15,000,000. a ; yi 

Organization: Organized January, 1905, by uniting Central Provinces District 
(Bombay Conference) and Godavari and Raipur Districts (South India Confer- 
ence). Organized into an Annual Conference by Bishop Robinson in 1913 
in harmony with an" enabling act of General Conference, 1912. 


BALAGHAT DISTRICT 


Area: 3,557 square miles; all territory of Balaghat civil district. Formerly 
pe ee part of Jubbulpore District, Balaghat became a separate district 
in ‘ 

Population: More than 500,000; of these, more than 480,000 are Hindus, 
9,600 Mohammedans, 70,500 Aborigines, chiefly Gonds and Baigas; 17,500 are 
recorded as literate. 

. Organization: Rev. John Lampard opened work here in 1893, and it became 
a part of the Methodist Episcopal mission in 1906. It was set off from Jubbulpore 
District in 1917. 
Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 


Baihar 


Area: 1,744 square miles. 

Location: Headquarters of the northern subdivision of Balaghat District, in 
the Satpura hills, 100 miles south of Jubbulpore, thirty-three miles from the 
railroad, and 1,800 feet above sea level. 

Population: 100,000 living in 633 villages. 

Organization: Work was begun in 1893 and transferred to the Methodist 
Dpiscopal mission in 1906. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal. 

Missionaries: Rev. Thomas Williams and Mrs. Williams. W. F. M. S:: 
Misses Mary E. Sweet and Katherine Keyhoe. 

Institutions: Boys’ School and Orphanage, Girls’ School and Orphanage. 


Balaghat 


Area: Circuit area, 1,388 square miles. 

Location: Headquarters of Balaghat District, on the railway. 
Population: Town 6,000; circuit 270,000 living in 619 villages. 
Organization: Work was begun by John Lampard in 1904, 
Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal. 

Institution: Balaghat City School. 


THoMASs WILLIAMS, Superintendent 


GADAWARA DISTRICT 


: Area: 1,200 square miles: includes two and one-half tahsils, one ea . 

ing to Gadawara and Hoshangabad (Pacbinaely: and the half to ‘oer 
Location: On both sides of the Great Indian Peninsula railroad, surrounded 

by hills on three sides. There are several jungles, places of ascetics. 
Population: 300,000, living in 675 villages, and speaking different languages 
Organization: Set off from the Jubbulpore district, February, 1922. : 


Gadawara 


Location: Largest town of the district. 
OnkaR Natu, Superintendent, P. O., Gadawara, C. P. 


JAGDALPUR DISTRICT : 


Area: Bastar State, 13,062 square miles: one tenth i 
State is 164 miles in length, north to south, and 128 miles as aged i aes 
Location: Southeast corner of Central Provinces; north of Godavari Ri 
and bordering on Madras Presidency ; no railways. mies 


Population: 464,407 ; over half aboriginal; ri i . Hi 
Christians; State has 2,459 villages. , er Chee aides Hindus; 2,671 
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Languages: Chiefly aboriginal tongues; Halbi extensively used; Hindi is the 
court language and is taught in schools; Oriya is found toward eastern border 
and Telugu in south. 

Industry: Chiefly agriculture; rice, pulses, millets, wheat, corn and sugar 
cane; jungle products exported—teakwood, sal and lac. 

Historical: Present ruling family established here 500 years ago. 

Organization: Rey. ©. B. Ward Visited Bastar State, first in 1892; next year 
work was opened at Jagdalpur. ; 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal only in the State. 


Jagdalpur 


Location: Capital of Bastar State, on Indravati River; plateau of 2,000 feet 
elevation ; distance from Calcutta 700 miles, Madras 700 miles and Bombay 900 
miles; Jagdalpur is 136 miles from railway on north, and 120 miles from nearest 
station to the east. ; 

Population: Jagdalpur town, 7,000. 

Missionaries: Rey. F. D. Campbell and Mrs. Campbell. W. F. M. S.: Miss 
Ada J. Lauck. 

Institutions : Boys’ Boarding School and Orphanage, Bible Training School. 
W. F. M. 8.: Girls’ Boarding School and Orphanage. ; 


F. D. Campperr, Superintendent 


JUBBULPORE DISTRICT 


; Area: 3,900 square miles. Includes Jubbulpore and part of Narsinghpur civil 
districts. Part of the great water-shed of India. 
Population: 500,000. 
Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1874. 
Missions at Work: Methodist Bpiscopal. Work is carried on among Hindus, 
Mohammedans; and Gonds and other aboriginal tribes. : 


Jubbulpore 


Location: Headquarters of Jubbulpore civil district, 616 miles from Bombay, 
733 miles from Calcutta, by rail. Situated in a rocky basin surrounded by low 
hills. Second city in the province, and includes a cantonment of troops. Com- 
mercial and industrial town. 

Population: 100,000, including the cantonment population of 13,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1874. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, Chris- 
tian Missionary Society, Wesleyan Methodists. 

Missionaries: Rev. J. W. Lanham and Mrs. Lanham, Rev. C. F. H. Guse 
and Mrs. Guse, Rey. EH. L. King (on furlough) and Mrs. King (on furlough), 
Rey. W. G. Griffiths (Bengal), and Mrs. Griffiths, Rev. A. A. Parker (Bombay) 
and Mrs. Parker, Rey. F. R. Felt, M.D., and Mrs. Felt and Rev. M. S. Pitt. 
W. F. M. S8.: Misses Gertrude A. Becker (on furlough), ©. Lahuna Clinton, Lucile 
Colony, Olive L. Gould, Lydia S. Pool (on furlough), Doreas Hall, Letha I. 
Daubendiek. 

Institutions: The India Methodist Theological College (Mnglish speaking), 
Thoburn Biblical Institute. W. F. M. 8.: Johnson Girls’ Boarding School, 
Teachers’ Christian Training School, High School. 


Narsinghpur 

Location: Headquarters of Narsinghpur civil district, on the railway, 464 
miles from Bombay. ; 

Population: 12,000. cn 

Industry: Hand weaving, dyeing, and bookbinding. i 

Organization: Work conducted by Swedish missionaries, was transferred 
to the Methodist Episcopal mission in 1891. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionaries: Rev. W. H. Sikes and Mrs. Sikes. ; 

Institutions: Wardwicke Christian Boys’ High School, Hardwicke Boys’ Or- 


hanage. 
2 z C. F. H. Guss, Superintendent 


KHANDWA DISTRICT 


Area: 4,600 square miles. Includes part of Kandesh civil district, north of 
Tapti River, and all of Nimar civil district. District is divided into eight large 
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circuits—Khandwa, Burhanpur, Pandana, Mortakka, Harsood, Jeswari, Manj- 
rod and Mokalgaon. : 
Population: 500,000, including the state of Makrai. ? R 
Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal is the only evangelical denomina- 
tion at work. The Roman Catholics are at work in much the same territory. 


Khandwa 


Location: Headquarters of Nimar civil district, 353 miles by rail from Bom- 
bay. : 

Population: 30,000. 

Industry: Center for the exportation of cotton. | 

Historical: One of the chief seats of Jain worship in the twelfth century. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1880. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. ; 

Missionaries: Rev. O. M. Auner and Mrs. Auner. W. F. M. S.: Miss 
Margaret D. Crouse. SAAS. 

Institutions: Boys’ Middle School and Orphanage. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ School 
and Orphanage. 

Burhanpur 


Area: Largest town in the district. Under Mogul rule the city covered an 
area of five square miles. 

Population: 40,000. ; 

Location: On the Tapti River, surrounded by a rampart of brick. d 

Industry: Manufacture of gold and silver brocade, silks, cotton, and muslin. 

Historical: Once the capital of Kandesh. In the center is a brick palace 
erected by Akbar, who built here many marble halls, mosque and gardens now in 
ruins. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1887. The property 
was purchased from the Burhanpur Faith Mission—the Free Methodist Mission. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionary: W. F. M. S.: Miss Ethel BE. Ruggles. 


O. M. Avner, Superintendent 


RAIPUR DISTRICT 
Area: 17,105 square miles. 
Population: 2,500,000: Languages, Hindi, Chhatisgarhi, Maratha, Oriya. 
Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, American Evangelical, American Men- 
nonite Mission has work 48 miles south, and the Pentecostal Band has work 42 
miles west of Raipur. 
Raipur 


_ Location: Headquarters of the Raipur civil district; of the Chhatisgarh 
Division and of the Political Agent of the Chhatisgarh Feudatory States; 515 
miles from Calcutta and 708 miles from Bombay on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway ; 
on an open plain near the Karun river; commercial center. : 

Population: 38,000; eighty per cent are Hindus. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1898. 

Missionaries: Rev. D. G. Abbott and Mrs. Abbott. W. F. M. 8.: Mrs. Alma 
H. Holland, Misses Hildegarde Schlemmer and Edyth A. Huff (on furlough). : 

Institutions: Boys’ Boarding School and Orphanage. W. F. M. &.: Girls’ 
Boarding School and Orphanage. 

Drug 

Area: 4.645 square miles. 

Location: 28 miles from Raipur; 538 miles from Calcutta. 

Population: Circuit, 676,000; Town, 11,000. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal. 


D. G. Abgort, Superintendent 


LUCKNOW CONFERENCE 


ee one square miles. 

ocation: Beginning about 200 miles from Calcutta the territor t 

both sides of the Ganges river for over 400 miles. The ieapertend, Ges ee 
pe Benares, Allahabad and Cawnpore are all within the bounds of the Con- 
ference. 
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Population: Over 50,000,000: in Tirhut district the average density reaches 
asia the square mile. We are responsible for nearly half the total, or 25 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work-was begun in 1858: portions of the 
Conference have at various times been included in the North, Northwest and 
Bengal Conferences. The Lucknow Annual Conference was organized by Bishop 
OW: Warne, in February, 1921. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Wpiscopal, Wesleyan Methodist, Australian 
Methodist, American Presbyterian, Church of Hngland, English Baptist, London 
Missionary Society, The Regions Beyond Missionary Society, Roman Catholic. 
Most of these work only in restricted sections of the area or in cities. 


ARRAH DISTRICT 


_ Area: 3,000 square miles; includes the eastern half of the Shahabad civil 
district of Bihar. ; 
Population: 1,600,000; Hindustani language spoken; Methodism responsible 
for entire population. 
_ Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1906; the present dis- 
trict was reduced in size by the formation of Buxar district in December, 1922. 
Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 


Arrah 


_ Location: Headquarters of the civil district of Shahabad and of the eccle- 
siastical district of Arrah. It is seven miles south of the Ganges and twenty 
miles west of the Sone, on a navigable canal which forms an important part of a 
large irrigation system extending over the northern and eastern parts of the 
district. On the H. I. Railway, between Calcutta and Allahabad. 

Population: 46,000. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionaries: Rev. M. G. Ballenger (on furlough) and Mrs. Ballenger (on 
furlough). W. F. M. S.: Misses E. Hyneman, Mary A. Richmond and 
Maren Tirsgaard. : 

Institutions: Boys’ Middle Boarding School, Boys’ Primary Boarding School. 

W. F. M. S.: Girls’ Boarding School. 


M. C. Sineun, Superintendent, P. O., Arrah 


BALLIA DISTRICT 


Area: 5,000 square miles. 
Population: 2,000,000. 
Mission at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal - only. 


Ballia 


Location: Headquarters of Ballia civil district. On the Ganges near its 
confluence with the Gogra, about 100 miles east of Benares. Also on the railway. 
Seat of the great Dadri fair. 

Population: 15,300. Hindi spoken. : 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1906. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionaries: Rev. F. M. Perrill and Mrs. Perrill. 

Institutions: Conference Training School (temporarily closed), Boys’ Board- 
ing School (temporarily closed) (Rasra). W. F. M. 8.: Dispensary (Rasra). 

Hf. M. PrERRILL, Superintendent 


BUXAR DISTRICT 


~ Area: 4,000 square miles. 
Population: 2,500,000; Hindustani spoken. i 
Organization: Methodist Episcopal work began 1907. The district was 
formed in December, 1922, by cutting off the western section of the Arrah Dis- 
trict. It is located south of the Ganges river and extends both east and west 
of Benares. — 
Mission at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal only. 


Buxar 


Location: Head of a subdivision of the Shahabad civil district, which has an 
area of 669 square miles, a population of 382,971 and 769 villages. It is known 
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in history for the battle of Buxar, which won for the British all the northern 
ie vermeaied with Lucknow. It is on the south side of the Ganges near 
the western border of Bihar. 
Missionary: W. F. M. 8.: Miss Hdna M. Abbott. 
: EMANUEL SUKH, Superintendent 
P. O., Raghunathpur, HE. I. R. 


CAWNPORE DISTRICT 
Cawnpore 


Location: On the Ganges, 125 miles above its junction with Jumna. The 
third largest city in the United Provinces. 

Population: 200,000. ; 

Industry: A manufacturing city, with numerous cotton and woolen mills. The 
largest tanneries and shoe factories of India are at Cawnpore. 

Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal work was begun in 1871. ‘ 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal Church, Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, the American Presbyterian Mission, and the Women’s Union Mis- 
sionary Society of America. Sle 

Missionaries: Rev. F. M. Wilson and Mrs. Wilson, Rev. J. H. Wilkie and 
Mrs. Wilkie. W. F. M. S.: Misses Jessie A. Bragg, Marion ©. Dalrymple, Abbie 
M. Ludgate (on furlough), Ethel L. Whiting (on furlough), Rosa A. Hardsaw, 
Mathilde R. Moses. , ; : 

Institutions: Hostel for apprentices. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ High School (Eng- 
lish), and Hudson Memorial Boarding School (Hindustani). 


Allahabad 


Location: Headquarters of Allahabad civil district, and the seat of govern- 
ment for the United Provinces. The fifth largest city in the United Provinces. 
A Hindu sacred city, at the junction of the Jumna and the Ganges. Also the 
seat of a great university. : 

Population: 180,000 living in 11,000 towns and villages. Ninety per cent 
of the people are Hindus; the rest are Moslems, Jains, and Buddhists. ‘ 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1873. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, American Presbyterian Board, Industrial and Evangelistic Mission of 
India, Zenana Bible and Medical Mission, and the Woman’s Union Missionary 
Society of America. 

Institution: Boys’ Primary School. 


F. M. Wixson, Superintendent 


GONDA DISTRICT 


Area: 8,232 square miles—1,000 square miles of forest jungle. 

Location: Includes Gonda, Basti and Baraich civil districts. Level, well- 
watered plain, with many small lakes utilized for irrigation purposes. Original 
home of Buddhism. 

Population: 4,290,310. Hindus, 3,554,803; Moslems, 733,403; Christians, 
1,532. Urdu-Hindi spoken. ‘ 

_ Industry: Agricultural and lumbering country, suited to the production of 
rice. 
Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was started in 1865. ! 
Missions at Work: Methodist Wpiscopal and several small independent mis- 


sions. 
Gonda 


Location: Headquarters of Gonda civil district, at the junction of four 
branches of railway, seventy-three miles east of Lucknow. 
Population: 12,000. 
Industry: Trade in agricultural products. 
Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was started in 1865. 
oe at Metre Rees 
issionaries: Rev. S. Raynor Smith and Mrs. Smith, Rey. G. W. Briggs (on 
furlough) and Mrs. Briggs (on furlough). W. F. M. 8.: Mi i 
Lemira B. Wheat_and Ruth Eveland. eee 
an TOBeEVOne, Boys’ Hostel. W. F. M. 8.: Anglo-Vernacular Girls’ Boarding 
chool. ; 


S. Raynor Smiru, Superintendent 
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LUCKNOW DISTRICT 


Area: Includes the civil district of Lucknow. 

Location: West of the Gogra river. Railway passes through the district. 

Population: 2,100,000; all castes. 

Industry: Agriculture; various crops, particularly wheat, other small grains 
and vegetables. 
_ Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, English Wesleyans, Church Mis- 
sionary Society (Hnglish), Seventh Day Adventists, the Salvation Army, and 
Roman Catholic. 


Lucknow 


Location: Largest city in the United Provinces on the Gumti River. Con- 
nected with Calcutta and Bombay by rail. Center of literary activity, education. 
and headquarters of the principal court in Oudh. 

Population: 239,398. Purest center of Hindustani language. 

Industry: Manufacturing city. 

Organization: Methodist Wpiscopal work was begun in 1858. 

_ Missions at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal, English Wesleyans, Church Mis- 
sionary Society, Seventh Day Adventists, Salvation Army, and Roman Catholics. 

Missionaries: Rev. H. R. Calkins and Mrs. Calkins, Rey. T. C. Badley and 
Mrs. Badley, Rev. J. W. Pickett and Mrs. Pickett, Rev. M. O. Insko and Mrs. 
Insko, Rev. R. B. Porter and Mrs. Porter, Rev. H. R. Tweedie and Mrs. 
Tweedie, Mr. 8S. G. Thero and Mrs. Thero, Rey. E. W. Mumby (on furlough) and 
Mrs. Mumby (on furlough), Rev. B. C. Harrington (North India) and Mrs. Har- 
rington, R.N., Mr. C. O. Forsgren (Northwest India), Mr. R. C. Rankin (North- 
west India) and Mrs. Rankin, Rev. H. J. Sheets and Mrs. Sheets, Rev. S. L. 
Sheets, Mrs. W. C. Thoburn (North India), Mrs. R. C. Thoburn (retired) (North 
India), Rev. H. M. Moffatt (on furlough) and Mrs. Moffatt (on furlough). W. 
fF. M. 8.: Misses Mary E. Shannon, Joan Davis, Mabel C. Laurence, Vera H. 
Parks, Margaret Wallace, Florence L. Justin (contract), Margaret D. Landrum, 
Florence Salzer, Grace C. Davis, Enola Eno. On furlough: Misses Nettie A. 
Bacon, Marjorie A. Dimmit, Hdna M. Hutchins, Helen K. McMillan, Ruth C. 
Manchester, Inez D. Mason, Florence J. Nichols, Alice C. Harris. 

Institutions: Lucknow Christian College and High School, Publishing House. 
W. F. M. 8.: Isabella Thoburn College, Lois L. Parker High School. 


H. R. CaLkins, Superintendent 


RAE BARELI DISTRICT 


Area: 3,676 square miles. Southern part of the original Lucknow District. 
Population: 2,010,400. Chief responsibility is with the Chamars and the 
Parsees. ; 
Industry: Agriculture. 
Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal. 


Rae Bareli 


Location: On the railway fifty miles southeast of Lucknow. Connected by 
rail also with Calcutta. 

Population: 5,000. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, and Seventh Day Adventists. 


S..B. Fincu, Superintendent, P. O., Rae Bareli, U. P. 


TIRHUT DISTRICT 


Area: 9,000 square miles. Includes Saran, Champaran, Muzaffarpur, and 
Barbhanga civil districts. 

Location: A commissioner’s division in Bahar Province. 

Population: 6,500,000. Methodist responsibility is with all castes; but chiefly 
with the Mallas, Koeris, Dusadhs, Chamars, Lal Begis and Doms. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1888 by Rey. Henry 
Jackson. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church of Hngland, Regions Be- 
yond, Pentecostal Mission, and the Independent Mission Chapra. 


Muzaffarpur 


Location: Capital of Tirhut division, and of Muzaffarpur civil district. On 
the Little Gandak River, Bengal Province. 
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Population: 46,000, including a colony of Bnglish planters. 
Industry: Center of indigo plantations. 
Gee eae Neneaanee ; : 
ission at ork: Methodist Ppiscopal only. , 
Weenies: Rev. R. I. Faucett (on furlough) and Mrs. Faucett (on® fur- 


lough). W. F. M. 8.: Misses Jennie M. Smith, J. Caroline Whitcomb. 
Institutions: Columbia Boys’ School and Orphanage (temporarily closed). 
W. FF. M. S.: Indiana Girls’ School. 


Samastipur 
Location: A railway center with a European population. 


Sitamarhi ° 


Location: A sub-district government in the most populous part of Tirhut 
division. 
Population: The depressed classes. 
G. L. Lorenzo, Superintendent, P. O., Muzaffarpur, Bihar 


DELHI AREA 


NORTH INDIA CONFERENCE 


Area: 32,000 square miles. ; 

Location: Borders on the forbidden lands of Nepal and Tibet, and com- 
prises the section of the United Provinces east and north of the Ganges. A 
stone road, 1,500 miles long and three important railways run through the Con- 
ference territory. 

Population: 10,032,145 (estimated) ; Hindus, 7,934,688; Jains, 1,285; Mo- 
hammedans, 2,033,965; Christians, 60,9383; others, 1.324. : 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1856 by Rev. William 
Butler. Mission Conference was organized in 1864, and became an Annual Con- 
ference in 1873. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, London 
Missionary Society (in the mountain tracts), and Salvation Army. 


BAREILLY DISTRICT 


Area: 2,600 square miles. Includes part of Bareilly and the Shahjahanpur 
civil districts. ; 

Location: Geographical center of the North India Conference. 

ee More than 1,850,000; Christians, 11,550 (not including Euro- 
peans). 

Organization: One of the three original districts of the Conference, consti- 
tuted about Bareilly as a center in 1864 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and the Salvation Army. 


Bareilly 


_ Location: Headquarters of civil and military administrations of Rohilkhand 
District, on the junction of two railways,-812 miles from Caleutta ; 1,031 miles 
from Bombay. Climate healthful. 

City Population: 129,462. 

Industry: Manufacture of furniture, carpet weaving. 

Organization: Work was begun by Rey. William Butler in 1856. First 
public in 1857. The city was abandoned in 1857 during the mutiny and was 
reoccupied in 1859. First Methodist Press established in 1861, and Bareilly 
Theological Seminary was opened in 1872. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, and Salvation Army. 

Missionaries: Mrs. N. L. Rockey (retired). W. F. M. 8.: Misses Laura J. 
Shur, Hdna G. Bacon, Eleanor B. Stallard, R.N., Dorothy Dunton, Ina Gourley, 
M.D. (on furlough), Mrs. Esther Gimson Bare, M.D., Misses Olive Dunn and 
pun Vickery, Et 

nstitutions: Bareilly Theological Seminary, Boys’ Middle School. case 
M. 8.: Woman’s Hospital, Nurses’ Training School and Dispensary, Girls’ riddle 
School and Orphanage, Women’s Bible Training School, The Warne Baby Fold. 
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Shahjahanpur 


_ Location: Headquarters of Shahjahanpur civil district, on the west bank 
of the Garra River; also on two railways, 768 miles from Calcutta and 987 miles 
from Bombay. 

Population: 71,778. 

_ Industry: Growing of sugar cane and the refining of sugar. Large sugar refin- 
eries at Rosa, five miles from Shahjahanpur. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1859. 
Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

. Missionaries: Rev. J. N. West and Mrs. West, Rev. Conway Boatman (on 
furlough), Mrs. Boatman (on furlough), Rev. H. A. Hanson and Mrs. Hanson. 
W. F. M. 8.: Misses Anna Ashbrook, Grace L. Honnell (on furlough), Alice 
Means, Evelyn R. Jacobson (on furlough). 

Institutions: Abbie Leonard Rich High School, Primary School for Boys. 
ae, M. 8.: Bidwell Memorial Girls’ Boarding School, Village Teachers’ Normal 
chool. 
J. N. West, Superintendent, P. O., Shahjahanpur 


BIJNOR DISTRICT 


Area: 1,792 square miles. 

Location: Between the hills of Kumaun and Garhwal, and the Ganges, in 
the northwestern part of the Conference. A main line railway runs through 
the district. ¢ 

Population: 806,000. All castes of Hindus, and Mnohammedans. Of the 
latter there are about 300,000. 

eee e Agriculture. Chief products are sugar cane, cotton, wheat, barley, 
rice and millet. Manufacture of ebony work, and glassware. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1859, when the Rev. 
and Mrs. fH. W. Parker arrived. Bijnor was set apart as a district in 1901. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Salvation Army (Najibabad), 
Seventh Day Adventists (Najibabad). 

Bijnor 

Location: Four miles east of Ganges. City is well paved and drained; resi- 
dence of the district officials; climate healthful. 

Population: 13,000. 

Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Misses G. Evelyn Hadden, Mary Means. 

Institutions: Lois Lee Parker Girls’ School and the Vail Boys’ Boarding 


School. 
P. D. Pures, Superintendent, P. O., Bijnor 


BUDAUN DISTRICT 


Area: 1,600 square miles. . 4 

Location: Between the Ganges and Bareilly district. A level plain crossed 
by small rivers. 

Population: 1,028,414. Christians, 15,180. 

Industry: Sugar refining, and manufacture of indigo. Cotton, opium, wheat, 
rice, and millet are raised. 

’ Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1859. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Salvation Army. 


Budaun 


Location: Headquarters of Budaun civil district. On the railway. 

Population: 38,230. 

Missionaries: Rev. L. A. Core and Mrs. Core. Mr. H. W. Lindsey (on fur- 
lough) and Mrs. Lindsey (on furlough). W. F. M. S.: Misses Anna Blackstock, 
Phoebe E. Emery and Laura S. Wright. 

Institutions: Christian Boys’ Boarding School. W. F. M. S.: Sigler Girls’ 
Boarding School, North India Conference T'raining School for Village Workers. 


L. A. Corer, Superintendent 


CHANDAUSI DISTRICT 


Area: About 2,600 square miles. Y ' 
Location: Made up of the Rampur native State together with portions from 
the Budaon, Bareilly and Moradabad civil districts. 
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Population: 966,000 of whom 13,598 are Christians; Chandausi City, 28,000. 
Industries: Wheat, corn, rice, cotton and sugar cane. ‘ rei, es 
Organization: The Rampur State, with portions of adjacent civil districts 
were created a district in 1923 and in 1924 were united with the Chandausi 
District. ; ; 
Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 
D. M. Burter, Superintendent, P. O., Chandausi 


GARHWAL DISTRICT 


Area: 5,629 square miles. , = 

Location: In the Himalayas where there are many peaks with an altitude 
of over 22,000 feet. Rugged, steep, and rocky hills cover the district; also in 
places densely covered with forests; famous for its shrines. 

Population: 550,000; ninety-eight per cent Hindus; two per cent Moham- 
medans, Christians, and others. : 

Industry: Agriculture is the only means of subsistence, and terrace upon 
terrace has been carved out from the steep hillsides and made into fields. 

Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal Church began work in Garhwal in 1865 
at the invitation of Sir Henry Ramsey, Commissioner of Kumaon division, 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Seventh Day Adventists. 


Pauri 


Location: Headquarters of Garhwal civil district, on the northern slope of 
the Kandaulia hills, Himalayas, at an elevation of 5,390 feet; fifty-one miles 
from the railway at Kotdwara. 

Population: 500. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1865. 

Missionaries: Rev. J. W. Nave and Mrs. Nave, Rev. H. H. Weak (on fur- 
lough) and Mrs. Weak (on furlough). W. F. WM. 8.: Mrs. M. W. Gill (on 
Via tige e Misses Nellie M. West (on furlough), Olive E. Kennard and Ruth 

Ox. 
sini pease Messmore High School. W. F. M. S8.: Mary Ensign Gill Girls’ 

chool. 
J. W. Nave, Superintendent 


HARDOI DISTRICT 


Area: 2,300 square miles; much jungle and uncultivable land. 

Location: Co-extensive with the civil district of the same name. Railway 
passes through the district. 

Population: 1,084,000; all castes; Chamars most numerous and our work 
is chiefly with that caste and with the Pasis and Lal Begis; opposition from the 
Arya Samajists. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 


Hardoi 


Location: Headquarters of Hardoi civil districts; railway station. 
Population: 12,000. : 
toguairy: Center for export trade in grain, and celebrated for its wood 
work. 4 
; Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was opened in 1871. The first for- 
elgn missionary to reside was Mrs. Lois S. Parker, who came there in 1907. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionary: W. F. M. 8.: Miss Ruth Warrington. 

Institutions: Boys’ Boarding School, Girls’ Boarding School. 


J. N. West, Superintendent, P. O., Shahjahanpur 


KUMAON DISTRICT 
Area: 8,000 square miles. 

_ Location: In the Himalayas, connected with plains by two railways ter- 
minating at the foot of the mountains; extends from the plains to Tibet 175 miles 
away. ‘The great Tibetan road runs through the district. . 

Population: 500,000, mostly high caste Hindus; Christians 3,500. 


Industries: Tea growing: raising sheep « 3 i 
stries: [ g g; raising p and goats; wheat and other erains: 
much fruit is raised. ; BAS aed 
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_. Organization: Work began in 1858; Hastern Kumaon, with headquarters at 
Pithoragarh, was created a district in 1912; reunited with Kumaon in 1924, 
_ Missions at Work: Some independent Missions. 


Naini Tal 


Location: Headquarters of Naini Tal civil district, on Lake Naini Tal in 
the Himalayas, 6,300 feet above the sea. Twelve miles from the railway ter- 
minus at xatgodam. A popular summer resort. 

Organization: The earliest worship was held in a sheep fold. ‘The first 
annual meeting was in 1858. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionaries: Rev. P. S. Hyde and Mrs. Hyde, Mr. R. C. Busher and Mrs. 
Busher, Mr. R. P. Fleming (Northwest India) and Mrs. Fleming, Rev. J. N. Hol- 
lister (on furlough) and Mrs: Hollister (on furlough). W. F. M. S.: Misses Rue 
A. Sellers, Nora B.. Waugh, Ada M. Kennard. 

Institutions: Philander Smith College (Hnglish), Anglo-Vernacular Mission 
School (Dwarahat, Indian), Anglo-Vernacular Mission School (Ranikhet, Indian). 
W. Ff. M. 8.: Wellesley Girls’ High School (English), Girls’ Anglo-Vernacular 
School (Dwarahat). 

Pithoragarh 


Location: Central town in the Himalaya region called Shor, noted for the 
Peauty of its scenery. At the crossroads of two trade routes leading into Tibet and 
Nepal. 

Population: 37,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was opened in 1874. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Misses Ida G. Loper, Mary L. Perrill and Blanche 
L. McCartney. : 

Institutions: Boys’ Anglo-Vernacular School. W. F. M. 8.: Girls’ Board- 
ing School, Dispensary; Women’s Home. 


Chandag Heights 


Location: A mountain station two and one-half miles from Pithoragarh. 
Fine scenery. A leper asylum of the Leper Association, but supervised by the 
Methodist district superintendent, is located here. 

Missionary: W. F. M. S.: Miss Mary Reed. 

Institution: Leper Asylum (Leper Association). 


Champawat 


Location: An important station in the Kali Kumaun region thirty-two miles 
from Pithoragarh. 

Industry: A central place of trade between the hills and the plains. 

Institution: W. F. M. 8.: Dispensary. 


Almora 


Location: Headquarters of the Almora Ciyil District; connected by a motor 
road with the railway terminus at Katgodam, about 80 miles distant. An im- 
portant trade and educational center for the mountains. 

Organization: The work of the London Missionary Society was transferred to 
our Church on January 1, 1926. No other Church has organized work; the 
Seventh Day Adventists have a representative here. 

Missionaries: Rev. EB. 8. Oakley and Mrs. Oakley. W. Ff. M. S.: Misses Con- 
stance Blackstock and Jessie I. Peters. 

Institutions: Ramsay High School, Leper Asylum (Leper Association). 
W. F. M. 8.: Girls’ High School and Normal School, Dispensary, Woman’s 
Home. 

L. A. Corr, Acting Superintendent, P. O., Budaun 


MORADABAD DISTRICT 
Area: 2,285 square miles. : tad 
Population: 1,561,146. Methodist responsibility 1,500,000: all castes. 
Industry: Agriculture; wheat, maize, cotton, opium, and sugar are exten- 
sively produced. Sugar is also refined and cotton is ginned. 
Missions at Work: Methodist HWpiscopal, Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, Salvation Army and Seventh Day Adventists. 
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Moradabad City 


Location: Headquarters of Moradabad civil district. Connected by rail with 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and Peshawar. 

Population: 82,671. One half are Mohammedans. ‘ : 

Industry: Center of exports in sugar, wheat, rice and cotton. Ornamenta 
brass inlaid with shellac, known as Moradabad ware, is extensively manufactured 
and exported to all paris of the world. ; 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1859. . 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, and the Salvation Army. . 

APs onic: Rey. C. D: Rockey and Mirs. Rockey, Rev. M. T. Titus (on 
furlough) and Mrs. Titus (on furlough), Rev. M. W. Branch and Mrs. Branch. 
W. F. M. S.: Misses Lucy W. Beach (on furlough), Ethel M. Calkins, Eva M. 
Hardie, Ruth Hoath, Jean Bothwell. e 

Institutions: Parker. Memorial High School, Parker Branch School (both 
are boarding schools). W. F. M. S.:. Girls Middle School, Girls’ Normal Training 
School (both are boarding schools). 

C. D. Rockry, Superintendent 


PILIBHIT DISTRICT 


Area: 1,354 square miles. 7 : ‘ 

Location: In the northeast part of Bareilly civil district of the United 
Provinces. The Rohilkhand and Kumaun railways cross the district, which is a 
level plain. 

Population: 618,800. 

Industry: Principally sugar refining; rice is most important crop; large 
trade in lumber. : 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1861. Dis- 
trict first formed in 1892; with Bareilly District in 1915-21; again a separate 
district in 1922. 

Pilibhit 


Location: Headquarters of the civil district of the same name. 
WILLIAM ZABILKA, Superintendent. P. O., Sitapur 


SITAPUR DISTRICT 


area: About 4,500 square miles; includes the Sitapur and Kheri civil districts : 
much original forest and swamp; many large rivers. 

Population: About 2,170,000. 

Oryanization: Set off from Lucknow District in 1921. 


Sitapur 


Location: Headquarters of the Sitapur civil district; three railways. 

Population: 25,000. 

; Industry: Chief commercial center of the district. having a large export trade 
in grain. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1861. : 

_ Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, and the “Assemblies of God” (in Lak- 
himpur only). 

Missionaries: Rey. William -Zabilka and Mrs. Zabilka, Rev. EB. Stanley Jones 
and Mrs. Jones. W. F. M. 8.: Misses Grace M. Bates, Gladys B. Doyle and Viola 
B. Dennis (on furlough). 

Institutions: Boys’ Primary Boarding School. W. F. I. 8.: Christian Girls’ 
Boarding School, 

WILLIAM ZABILKA, Superintendent 


NORTHWEST INDIA CONFERENCE 


ee 316,792 square miles. 
ocation: The western part of the United Provinees, including Delhi province, 
5 Population: 18,463,000 (estimated) ; Hindus, 15,129,000; Jains, 137,710 ; 
Animists, 166,932 ; Mohammedans, 2,845,251; Christians, 128,081; others, 56,078. 
Organization: Formerly part of the North India and Bengal Conferences, 
but was made a separate Conference in January, 1893. 
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ALIGARH DISTRICT 


Area: 2,156 square miles. 

Population: 1,166,163. Methodist responsibility is 1,000,000, with special 
work among the sweepers and Chamars. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal Church, aud Church Missionary 


Society. 
Aligarh 

Location: Headquarters of Aligarh civil district. Connected by rail with 
Caleutta, Bombay, Bareilly, Delhi and the Punjab. On the Wast Indian rail- 
way, 825 miles from Calcutta and 78 miles from Delhi; also a junction of 
the Oudh and Rohilkund railway. The Muslim University, the largest Moham- 
medan College east of Cairo, is at Aligarh. 

Missionaries: Rey. F. C. Aldrich and Mrs. Aldrich, Rev. L. B. Jones and 
Mrs. Jones, R.N. W. F. M. S8.: Misses Jennie L. Ball, Laura G. Bobenhouse, 
Anna M. Brown (on furlough), Ida A. Farmer and Mary GC. Okey. 

Institutions: Boys’ Industrial School, Boys’ Boarding and Anglo-Vernacular 
School, Training School for village pastors and their wives. W. F. M. S.: 
aes Industrial School, Louisa Soule Girls’ Boarding and Anglo-Vernacular 
school. 


F. C. Atpricu, Superintendent 


ANUPSHAHR DISTRICT 


i ets 495 square miles, and includes about one half of the Bulandshahr Civil 
istrict. 

Location: On the plains of India, between the Jumna and Ganges rivers. 

Population: 700,000, of whom there are about 12,000 Christians; the re- 
mainder is divided between Hindus and Mohammedans. 

Industry: Principally farming, as the soil is very productive. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, Seventh 
Day Adventist. 

Organization: Formed under separate district in November, 1923, from the 
Bulandshahr District. i 

Anupshahr 


Location: Headquarters of the Anupshahr tahsil. 
Population: 7,000. 
RosBERT GARDNER, Superintendent, P. O., Anupshahr 


BULANDSHAHR DISTRICT 


Area: 500 square miles, and includes one half the Bulandshahr civil district. 

Location: On the plains of India, between the Jumna and Ganges, the 
two great rivers of North India, and 150 miles south of the Himalaya Mountains. 

Population: 700,000, of whom there are about 18,000 Christians, the 
remainder being equally divided between Hindus and Mohammedans. 

Industry: Principally farming, as the soil is productive. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, Seventh 
Day Adventists. 

Organization: First formed a district in 1893, at various times since a part 
of Meerut District: a district since 1920; has 14 circuits. 


Bulandshahr 


Missionary: W. F. M. S8.: Miss Melva A. Livermore. 
Institution: District Training School. 


Rospert JOHN, Superintendent, P. O., Bulandshar 


DELHI DISTRICT 


Area: Covers three government districts and extends about seventy-five miles 
from north to south and sixty miles east to west. It is bounded on the east 
by the Jumna River, beyond which are Meerut, Bulandshahr and Aligarh districts ; 
on the west by the Hissar and Rajputana Districts; on the south by Muttra 
District ; on the north by Sonepat District. 

Population: 2,000,000, mostly Hindus and Mohammedans. Methodist respon- 
sibility is for_about 1,500,000. Our work is principally among the sweepers, 
Chamars and Dhanuks. 
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Organization: Delhi became a separate district in 1911. | : 
Missions at Work: Methodist Wpiscopal, Hnglish Baptist, Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel and Roman Catholic. 


Delhi 


Location: Oapital of India. Said to be the ninth city of the name, the first 
having been built fifty years before Christ. Ninth largest city in India and the 
junction for nine railways. : 

Population: 232,887. ea’ F ? 

Organization: Work was begun in 1892. _ It became a mission station in 
1910 when Rev. F. M. Wilson took up his residence there. y F 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church of England, English Baptists. 

Missionaries: Rev. S. W. Clemes and Mrs. Clemes. W. F. M. S.: Misses Lily 
D. Greene, Ida M. Klingeberger. ) 

Resident Bishop: Rev. J. W. Robinson. 


S. W. Cuiemes, Superintendent 


MEERUT DISTRICT 


Area: 2,360 square miles, and includes the Meerut Civil District. 

Location: On the plains of India, between the Ganges and Jumna Rivers. 
Climate healthful. ] 

Population: 1,540,175. Hindus, 1,000,000; the remainder are Moslems and 
Christians. e : 7 

Industry: Soil is fertile—half the population depends on agriculture for a 
living. j 

Missions at Work: Methodist Bpiscopal, English Baptists, Church Mis- 
sionary Society, and the Seventh Day Adventists. 


Ghaziabad 


Nissionaries: Rev. J. C. Pace and Mrs. Pace. W. F. M. 8S.: Misses Emma 
BH. Donohugh and Hstella M. Forsyth. 


Meerut 


Location: Headquarters of Meerut Civil District and of Meerut Commis- 
sioner’s District. Connected by rail with Calcutta and Bombay. The scene 
of the outbreak of the Mutiny of 1857. 

Population: 150,000. Fifty per cent Hindus; forty per cent Mohammedans. 

Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal work was begun in 1875 among WHuro- 
peans; among Indians in 1887. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, and Church Missionary Society. 

Missionaries: Rev. Benson Baker _and Mirs. Baker, Rey. R. T. Templin_ and 
Mrs. Templin. W. F. M. 8.: Misses Winnie M. Gabrielson (on furlough), Cath- 
erine L. Justin, Emma HE. Warner (on furlough), Gertrude E. Richards, Marie 
I. Cline and Isabel McKnight. 

Institutions: Anglo-Vernacular Boys’ Middle School, Bible Training School. 
deat M. S.: Howard Plested Memorial Girls’ High School, Bible Training 
scnool. 

BENSON BAKER, Superintendent 


MUTTRA DISTRICT 


Area: Includes Agra and Muttra civil districts, and Bharatpur native state. 

Location: Extends 100 miles along the Jumna River, has three systems of 
canals, fine roads, and is the junction for four railways connecting with all the 
Brent cle of noe 
: opulation: 4,000,000. The district has seven cities with population rang- 
ing from 10,000 to 80,000, besides many large towns and viegee — 

Industry: Agriculture. 

Agra 


5 Location: On the Jumna River, headquarters of Agra civil district. Fourth 
city in size in the United Provinces, and_a great railway center. Contains 
many fine buildings, one being the famous Taj Mahal. Also St. John’s College 
(C. M. S.), Agra College (government), and a Roman Catholic College. 
Population: 185,000. Sixty per cent Hindus. 
Industry: Famous for its native arts. 
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Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1874. 
_ Missions at Work: Methodist Mpiscopal, English Baptists, Baptist Zenana 
Mission, Church Missionary Society, and Edinburgh Medical Missionary Society. 
Missionary: W. F. M. 8S.: Miss Sarah ©. Holman. 


- Brindaban 


_ Location: In Muttra civil district, six miles from Muttra up the Jumna 
iver, 
Population: 30,000. Mostly worshipers of Krishna for whom there are 
5,000 richly endowed temples. 
Missionaries: W. F. M. S8.: Misses Loal EB. Huffman, M.D., Hunice Porter, 
ee Linnie Terrell (on furlough), Rita B. Tower, M.D., and Mary HE. Bricker, 


‘Institution: W. F. M. S.: Hospital. 


Muttra 


Location: In Agra division of United Provinces, on the Jumna River. Also 
on three lines of railway. The birthplace of Krishna, and the center of Buddhism 
long before the Christian era. 

Population: 60,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1887. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal, and Church Missionary Society. 

- Missionaries: Rev. Rockwell Clancy and Mrs. Clancy, Rev. E. E. Tuck (on 
furlough) and Mrs. Tuck (on furlough). W. F. M. S.: Misses Grace Boddy (on 
furlough), M. Adelaide Clancy, Faith A. Clark (on furlough), Garnet M. 
Everley and Loma Moss. 

Institutions: Boys’ Boarding School, Training School, Normal School. W. F’. 
Manet Blackstone Missionary Institute, Girls’ Boarding School, Girls’ Industrial 

chool. 
RockweLL CLancy, Acting Superintendent 


EH. E. Tuck (on furlough), Superintendent 


MUZAFFARNAGAR DISTRICT 


Area: 1,170 square miles; includes the larger part of Muzaffarnagar civil 
district. ‘ 

Location: In the United Provinces, between the Ganges and Jumna rivers. 

Population: 600,000; Methodist responsibility 400,000, mostly depressed 
classes. Two thirds of the population are Hindus, the remainder are Moham- 
medans. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church of Hngland, Roman Catholic. 


Muzaffarnagar 


Location: Headquarters of Muzaffarnagar tahsil; large commercial center; 
very important native city. : 

Population: 24,000. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. } 

Missionary: W. F. M. 8.: Miss Margaret I. Hermiston (on furlough). 


M. S. Buppen, Superintendent, P. O., Muzaffarnagar 


ROORKEE DISTRICT 


Area: 2,678 square miles; includes Debra Dun, Saharanpur, and part of 
Muzaffarnagar civil districts. 

Location: In the United Provinces, between the Ganges and Jumna rivers. 

Population: 1,194,719. Methodist responsibility, 800,000, mostly depressed 
classes; 80,000 chamars (leather workers) ; two-thirds of the population are 
Hindus, the remainder are Mohammedans; Hindustani is spoken. | . 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Reformed Presbyterian, American 
Presbyterian, Church of England, National Missionary Society, and Roman 
Catholie. 


Mussoorie 
Missionary: W. F. M. 8.: Miss Anne BH. Lawson. 
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Roorkee 


Location: Headquarters of Roorkee tahsil in Saharanpur civil district. Rail- 
way station. ‘Thomason Engineering College, located here, is said to be the 
best of the kind in India. : 

Population: 20,000. ; 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1875. ; 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, Reformed Presbyterians, and Mission to Lepers. 

Missionaries: Rev. J. T. Robertson and Mrs. Robertson. W. F. M. S.: 
Misses Carlotta E. Hoffman and S. Edith Randall (on furlough). 

institutions: Dennis Clancy Memorial School, Roorkee Leper Asylum. W. F. 
M. 8.: Girls’ School. 

J. T. Ropertson, Superintendent 


SONEPAT DISTRICT 


Area: Covers parts of three government districts and a native state and ex- 
tends seventy-three miles north and south, and thirty miles east to west. It is 
bounded on the east by Jumna River, beyond which are Meerut and Roorkee 
districts; on the south by Delhi district; on the west by Delhi district and on 
the north by Karnal district. > 

Population: 1,000,000, mostly Mohammedans and Hindus. Our responsi- 
bility is for about 700,000 of these. Our work is mostly among the sweepers, 
chamars and dhanuks. 

Organization: Became a separate district in November, 1923. : 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel and Roman Catholic. 

Sonepat 


Location: Sonepat is located on the main line of the HE. I. railroad, twenty- 
seven miles from the city of Delhi. 

Historical: For a number of years an Indian pastor was stationed at Sonepat, 
which was the head of a circuit. About 1913 land was purchased by the Rev. 
Rockwell Clancy, which was added to in 1915 by the Rev. J. C. Butcher. In 
1920 building was started under the supervision of Rey. R. E. Crane. There are 
now at Sonepat quarters for men and women attending the Training School, a 
dormitory for 120 boys and a residence for the missionary. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionaries: Rev. F. E. Henninger and Mrs. Henninger, R.N., Rev. R. E. 
Crane (on furlough) and Mrs. Crane (on furlough). 

Institutions: The George Warren Brown Training School for Village Workers, 
the Catherine Craine Kissack Memorial Boys’ School. 


S. W. CLemMEs, Superintendent, P. O., Delhi 


AFRICA, CENTRAL AND SOUTH 


CAPE TOWN AREA—Resident Bishop: Rev. E. 8. Johnson. 
ANGOLA MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: Includes the work of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Angola, a 
Portuguese province on the west coast of Africa. 


Angola 


Area: 480,000 square miles. 

Location: One of the large political divisions of Africa, and important by 
reason of its rich soil and its mineral wealth. The coast line of 1,000 miles 
has fine natural harbors at Loanda, Lobito, Mossamedes, Port Alexandre, and 
Bahia dos Tigres. Inland are large plateaux reached by rail from Loanda 
Lobito and Mossamedes. : 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in Angola in 1885 by 
a party of missionaries under Bishop Taylor. In June, 1897, Bishop Hartzell 
held the first session of the then Congo Mission Conference. In 1900 General 
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Conference divided the Congo Mission Conference into the Hast Central and 
West Central Africa Mission Conferences and the first session of the latter 
was held at Quiongua, Angola, in May, 1902. 

Population: 5,000,000. 

_ Missions at Work: Methodist Wpiscopal Church, in the governmental dis- 
tricts of Loanda, Cuanza Norte, Cuanza Sul, and Luunda. The MWMnglish 
Baptists are at_work in Congo district to the north, and the Plymouth Brethren 
and American Board have work in Benguela district to the south. 


LOANDA DISTRICT 


_ Area: In the province of Angola on the Atlantic ocean, between the Loje 
river on the north and the Cuanza river on the south, and east to the Malanje and 
Quiongua districts about 350 miles, within the government districts of Loanda, 
Cuanza, North and Congo. 


Loanda 


Location: Capital of Loanda Province, Angola, situated in the northwest on 
a bay on the Atlantic coast. The Mission has a property of twelve acres with 
several excellent buildings, on a plateau overlooking the sea. 

Population: 10,000 whites, 30,000 natives. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1885; suspended in 
1898; resumed in 1901. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionaries: Rey. Robert Shields and Mrs. Shields, Miss Irene Shields (on 
leave), Miss Margaret Shields, Rev. August Klebsattel and Mrs. Klebsattel, Miss 
M. Lindquist, R.N. (on furlough), Miss Stella HB. Stouffer (on furlough). 

Institutions: Day School, Boys and Girls’ Teachers’ Training School. 


RoBERT SHIELDS, Superintendent 


MALANJE DISTRICT 


Area: Includes our’ mission work in the districts of Cuanza Norte and 
Cuanza Sul not included in the Loanda and Malanje districts. 

Population: The people are Ambaca, Bondo, Haco, Lubolo, Songo, and others 
without tribal identity. 


Malanje 


Location: Capital of the Malanje district and terminus of the Loanda rail- 
road. Altitude 3,800 feet. Malanje is the hub of the important roads leading 
to Pungo Andongo; to Dondo the head of navigation of the Cuanza River, 160 
miles to the south; to Luxico, 380 miles to the northeast; to Camaxilo, 200 
miles to the north and east; to Mussolo 108 miles to the southeast; to Cambu 
Camana, 200 miles to the north; to Duke, 60 miles to the southeast; to Saurimo, 
the capital of the Lunda district,-340 miles; and then up to the Congo diamond 
mines. Nearly all of these are automobile roads. 

Population: 3,136. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1885; suspended in 
1902:. resumed in 1913. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionaries: Rev. BE. L. Pierce (on furlough), Rev. H. ©. Withey (Cape . 
Town), and Mrs. Withey (Cape Town), Rev. J. C. Wengatz and Mrs. Wengatz. 

Institution: Patton Mission Press. 


Quessua 


Location: In the Malanje district, six miles from Malanje. Our Mission has 
here a choice farm of 8,900 acres at the foot of Mount Bangu. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun about 1900. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionaries: Rev. R. B. Kipp and Mrs. Kipp, Rey. A. H. Kemp, M.D., and 
Mrs. Kemp, Rev. E. E. Edling and Mrs. Edling, R.N., Mrs. H. A. Longworth, 
R. N. (on furlough). W. F. M. S.: Misses Maud E. Cone (on furlough), Cilicia 
L. Cross and Martha A. Drummer (on furlough), Alpha J. Miller, Marie Nelson. 

Institutions: Intermediate Boys’ School, Quessua Institute, including agri- 
cultural and industrial departments. W. Ff. M. 8.: Girls’ School. 


BE. E. Epurne, Superintendent 
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QUIONGUA DISTRICT 
Organization: Set off from Malanje district in 1923. 


Quiongua 


Location: Near the center of the province, about 15 miles from the govern- 
ment sub-headquarters of Pungo Andongo. Our Mission has here timber land 
and a well-equipped farm totaling about 10,000 acres. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. : 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1890. 

Missionaries: Rev. W. FB. Nelson (on furlough) and Mrs. Nelson (on fur- 
lough), Rey. A. J. Gibbs and Mrs. Gibbs. : 

Institution: Intermediate School for Boys and Girls. 


A. J. Gisss, Superintendent 


CONGO MISSION CONFERENCE 


C Area: About 150,000 square miles of the Katanga province of the Belgian 
ongo. 

Location: In the heart of Africa. Boundaries are as follows: south, 
Rhodesia; west, Angola; north, along eighth parallel, south latitude, to near the 
Lualaba river; east, Lualaba river, to Bukama, thence along the line of the 
C. F. K. railroad to Sakania on the Rhodesia border. : : 

Population: Native population about 2,000,000. The people live mostly in 
very small villages, in the cities or towns for natives adjacent to the towns for 
Europeans, and in the compounds of the great industrial centers. All are subjects 
of the government of the Belgian Congo, which holds sacred for natives the right 
of the occupation of land. Colonists and traders may not acquire land which 
natives refuse to give up. About 500,000 Europeans are now resident within the 
Katanga province. ; 

Industries: Mining interests are foremost. Katanga is one of the very richest 
mineral sections of the entire world. There are great deposits of copper, tin, lead, 
zine, iron, coal, cobalt, gold, silver, diamonds and uranium. Platinum also exists, 
as well as vanadium. Lime and cement for all the local needs are now manu- 
factured in the country. New veins and arteries of commerce and transportation 
are springing up. Over 600,000 natives are employed in the industries each year 
by various companies. As the native prefers his old easy life, he usually needs 
to be induced to come out to labor. ‘This recruiting is done by large organized 
labor recruiting bureaus, as well as by licensed private recruiters. While in the 
village life the women largely support their families, those that accompany their 
men folks to the mines and industrial centers are rationed freely and live in 
comparative idleness. 

Organization: This territory was explored by the Rey. and Mrs. J. M. 
Springer in 1907. Work was established within the Katanga in 1911. Im 1915, 
the Mission was organized by Bishop Hartzell; in 1917 Bishop Johnson organized 
the Congo Mission Conference. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Seventh Day Adventist. Outside 
our area are the London Missionary Society, the Plymouth Brethren and the 
Industrial Missions on the east and south; the South African General Mission also 
on the south, and the Southern Presbyterians and the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, on the north. 


ELISABETHVILLE-LUBA DISTRICT 
Elisabethville 


Location: Capital of Katanga province, Belgian Congo, 2,300 miles from 
Cape Town, six days’ journey on the Cape-to-Cairo railway. The administrative 
capital of the province; railway headquarters, wholesale mercantile houses, and a 
smelting plant of seven blast furnaces and a reverberatory furnace. The produc 
tion of copper by the Union Miniere company for the year 1925 was nearly 90,000 
tons. The town was founded in 1910 and has electric lights, macadamized streets 
a powerful wireless station, and many other modern improvements, among which 
are five hospitals and ten garages. . 

Industries: In addition to the production of copper, there are railroad shops 
a soap manufacturing company, flour mill, ice plant and a brewery. ; 

Population: About 3,500 Europeans and 12,000 natives, 
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Missionaries: Rev. R. S. Guptill (on furlough) and Mrs. Guptill (on fur- 
lough), Rev. H. I. Everett, Rev. R. S. Smyres and Mrs. Smyres. s : 
Institution: Congo Mission Press. 


Panda-Likasi 


Location: Ninety miles northwest of Blisabethville. 

_ Population: In the town of Likasi there are about 150 Huropeans and 2,000 
natives; in Panda, the name of the mining settlement within the Likasi township, 
there are 800 white people and 15,000 natives. In the villages and country about, 
including other mining centers, there are 8,000 natives. 

Industries: Two copper mines, lime quarries, brick works and the Chikalobwe 
uranlum mine several miles away; a $12,000,000 concentrating plant, an experi- 
mental leaching plant and an electrical furnace for producing cobalt. This con- 
centrating plant treats all the loose ore from the mines. A new and enormous 
leaching plant for low grade ores that will cost approximately $25,000,000 is now 
being erected. The railway station at Panda has seventeen side tracks for handling 
the traffic in ore, and roundhouses and shops are located here. 

Missionaries: Rev. W. E. Shields and Mrs. Shields, Rev. J. M. Springer (on 
furlough) and Mrs. Springer (on furlough). 


Kambove 


Location: 20 miles northwest of Panda-Likasi on a branch railroad. 

Population: 100 whites and 22,500 natives. In the surrounding country there 
are many villages with an estimated population of 8,000. 

Workers: Native workers are in charge, directed from Likasi. 


Katanga 


Location: 55 miles northwest of Elisabethville on an excellent automobile road 
to Likasi; the chief village in this section. 

Population: About 3,000 in the near vicinity. 

Organization: Work was opened in 1922 by the Rey. Nelson Campempe, a 
local preacher. In 1924, a new church of sundried brick was erected. The work 
also includes Luishia, a mining camp, eleven miles away. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal and Roman Catholic. 


Kabongo 


Location: 500 miles north of HBlisabethville, on a high, healthful plateau in 
the heart of the largest native tribe in Central Africa, the Luba. . 

Population: Rawest heathenism; cannibalism was practised in this section at 
the time of the arrival of the Mission workers, but has gradually been eliminated 
by the work of the Mission and the pressure of government. ‘The three govern- 
ment officials, two of whom have wives, and one trader, are the only white neigh- 
bors within 80 miles. 

General: The small Lake of Boya is six miles away. Two ox wagons arrived 
= ie bones for the first time in June, 1925; a motor lorry arrived in November 
ollowing. 

Organization: The district was explored by the Rev. and Mrs. J. M. Springer, 
and the Rev. R. S. Smyres in 1917. The work was opened by the Rev. and Mrs. 
R. 8. Guptill in October, 1917. 

Missionaries: Rey. ©. C. Hartzler and Mrs. Hartzler, F. B. Morton, M.D., and 
Mrs. Morton, Mrs. Priscilla Berry, R.N. (on furlough). 

Institutions: Medical Work, Boys’ Boarding School, Girls’ School, School for 
Medical Assistants. 


Kanene 


Location: 26 miles west of Kinda government post, which in turn is 88 miles 
west of Bukama. Both are on the main government motor road to Sandoa from 
Bukama and other stations, on the new Bukama-Hebo railway. 

Population: About 20,000 people in a radius of 80 miles. : 

Organization: The work was opened in 1920 by Rev. J. M. Springer, Rev. 
W. EE. Shields and Rev. J. N. Dana, who explored the district. 

Missionaries: Mr. R. L. Smalley and Mrs. Smalley. 

Institution: Congo Institute. 


R. S. Smyres, Superintendent 
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LUNDA-CHIOKWE DISTRICT 
Kapanga 


Location: 550 miles northwest of Elizabethville, in the center of the Luunda 
tribe, is the government post of Kapanga, the seat of administration for the 
Kapanga territory of the district of Lulua. Kapanga Mission Station is situated 
five miles northeast. A mile north of the mission station is the town of Mwata 
Yamvo, paramount chief of the Luunda people, among whom are found also a few 
of ine cauohwe a Bi eaat a8 

opulation: ou ; 

Riis senuriea: Rev. J. E. Brastrup, Miss C. M. Jensen, R.N., Rev. A. L. 
Piper, M.D., and Mrs. Piper. . } ; : 

Institutions: Boys’ Boarding School, Girls’ Boarding School, Hospital-Dis- 
pensary. : 

Sandoa 


Location: 100 miles south of Kapanga; the government post of Sandoa, the 
administrative center for the Lulua district. Hight miles west across the Lulua 
River is the Mission Station of Mujiuga. 

Population: 60,000 Luunda and other people. ; ok ’ 

Organization: 600 acres of land have been granted for the Mission Station, and 
50 acres have been cleared for agricultural purposes. Rev. T. B. Brinton began 
building this station in 1922. 

Missionaries: Rey. T. B. Brinton and Mrs. Brinton. 

Special Workers: Mr. and Mrs. Emile Vassamillet. 

Institution: Boys’ Boarding School. i 

T. B. Brinton, Superintendent 


RHODESIA MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: 62,500 square miles. Includes part of southern Rhodesia and a large 
stretch of Portuguese Hast Africa north of the railroad to Beira. 4s 
Location: The territory is governed by charter companies, and is divided 
into “commandant districts.”” Within each district a civil center is maintained 
where a native Commissioner, who is also magistrate, and his staff, and a camp 
of European and native police are stationed. In British territory all intertribal 
hostilities have ceased and all of the savage and inhuman practices of heathenism 
are prohibited. The land is divided into: farms which are surveyed and sold; 
unalienated land which is held by the government; and native reserve. 
Population: ‘There are four distinct tribes and languages, and many dialects 
within the territory. About 10,000 Huropeans and Asiaties are scattered on 
farms and in small towns. ‘Twenty years ago the people lived in kraals for 
protection against enemies. Now.they are scattering, forming small groups of 
sometimes only two or three huts in a place and seldom over forty or fifty. 
Health conditions are better and social conditions much improved. A native may, 
under present governments, become a freehold proprietor of real estate. Under 
the direction of the Native Commissioner he may move about on the reserve, 
or he may enter an agreement with a Wuropean farmer and live on his farm. 
Industries: The Europeans are engaged in mining, farming, and trading. 
The Asiatics, chiefly Indians, are engaged in trading with the native and in truck 
gardening. Twenty-five thousand of the native people, practically all male 
natives between the ages of ten to thirty years, are found selling their labor 
in mines, stores, shops, on farms, and as domestic servants. The other thousands 
of natives are scattered throughout the reserves, on farms, along the coast and 
streams, and on the tops of mountains. These natives are semi-nomadie agricul- 
turists. They till the soil in the most elementary way and shift from one locality 
to another every three or four years to secure fresh soil. The greater part of this 
pative population is accessible only by long, toilsome journeys, by foot or donkey 
back through swamps, jungles, across rivers, and over mountains. There are 
now, however, a number of good roads on which motor cars can be used to great 
advantage. Where this can be done one missionary can visit as many outstations 
as two or three men would do by the slow way of travel. Travel, except for 
very short distances from mission centers, is impracticable from the middle of 
November to the middle of March on account of the heavy rainfall. 
Organization: The work in Rhodesia was founded in 1897 by Bishop Hartzell 
as part of the Hast Central Africa Mission Conference. In 1916 the Rhodesia 
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‘portion of the work was separated from the Inhambane section and became 
the Rhodesia Mission Conference. The work is now divided into three districts, 
Mrewa, Mutambara and Old Umtali. 


- MREWA DISTRICT 


Mrewa 


Location: 60 miles from Salisbury, the capital of Rhodesia. Mrewa is the 
name of a paramount chief, a eivil district, a Post Office center, and of our 
Mission and of a circuit. "The nearest railway station is 40 miles away at 
Macheke. There is a small white community. 

Population: 25, 000 (Circuit). 

Organization: Methodist EX\piscopal work was begun in 1908. 

Institution: ings ess for boys and girls. 


Missionaries: Rev. T. O’Farrell and Mrs. O’Farrell, Miss Pearl Mullikin, 
Rev. L. E. Tull, Rey. H. i James (on furlough) and Mrs. James (on furlough). 
Mtoko 


Location: 100 miles from Salisbury and 40 miles from Mrewa. Mtoko is 
also the name of a paramount chief, a government district and center, and 
the center of our Mission, and Circuit. There is a small white community. 

Population: 87,000 (Circuit). 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1916. 

Institutions: Boarding School for Boys, Day School. 

Missionary: Rev. Wilfred Bourgaize. 


Arnoldene (Headlands Circuit) 


“ Location: 45 miles from Mrewa and 10 miles from Headlands and the 
railway. This is a farm of 2,300 acres of land intended to be the location of 
the educational center of the Circuit. 

Population: 10,000. 
Nyadiri 


Location: Between Mrewa and Mtoko, sixty-eight miles from Salisbury. This 
is a 4,000-acre tract of land that was given by the government to be used as a 
center for the medical and educational work of the district. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal Church began work in 1923. 

Missionaries: S. R. P. Montgomery, M.D., and Mrs. Montgomery, Mr. R. F. 
a Sear: W. F. M..S.: Misses Frances Quinton, Bertha I. Ramsey and La 
covill. 

Institutions : ee Hospital, Boarding School for Boys and Girls. 

. A. O’ FARRELL, Superintendent 


MUTAMBARA DISTRICT 
Mutambara Circuit 


Location: Mutambara Station is 50 miles from Umtali and is the southern 
center of our work. The Mission Farm of 3,000 acres affords excellent oppor- 
tunity for industrial ‘training and for the self-support of the boarding school. 
About 250 acres have been ‘allocated to the use of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society. There are three native out-stations near the central station. 

Population: 3,280 (official government figures). J 

Missionaries: Rev. H. Ei. Taylor and Mrs. Taylor, Rev. M. J. Murphree (on 
furlough) and Mrs. Murphree (on furlough). W. F. M. S.: Misses Grace Clark, 
Sarah N. King, Beulah H. Reitz, Jennie L. Woodruff (on furlough), Marjorie 
L. Fuller and Ona M. Parmenter. 

Institutions: Boarding School for Boys and Girls. W. F. M. S.: Dispensary. 


Marange Circuit 


Location: This Circuit lies entirely within the Marange Native Reserve, 
southwest of Umtali. ‘The Chief Marange is one of the paramount chiefs and 
desires that our church, and that ours only, should occupy the whole of his 
territory. Several of our best evangelists are his children. 

Population: 2,667 (Official government figures). 
J. R. Gates, Superintendent, P. O., Umtali 
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OLD UMTALI DISTRICT 
Old Umtali 


Location: 10 miles from Umtali, near the Mozambique border. The Mission. 
farm consists of 3,000 acres, and from the various centers of our work men 
and women come here to prepare for evangelistic, educational and industrial 
service. 

Missionaries: Rev. G. A. Roberts and Mrs. Roberts, Mr. W. C. Gardner 
(on furlough) and Mrs. Gardner, R.N. (on furlough), Miss Hllen HE, Bjorklund, 
R.N., Rev. R. C. Gates and Mrs. Gates, Mr. F. G. Mauger and Mrs. Mauger, 
Rey. EB. H. Greeley. W. F. M. S8.: Misses Stella A. Hess, Georgia H. Beven, M. 
Ethel McMann, Agnes S. Moore, Lulu L. Tubbs. _ a 

Institutions: Central Training School, Boarding School for Boys and Girls, 
Mission Press, Medical Dispensary. W. F. M. S.: Fairfield Girls’ School. 


Gandanzara Circuit 


Location: 20 miles north of Old Umtali. This circuit consists of six 
stations and three other preaching places, all of which are located within 
Native Reserves. 


Umtali 


Location: Third largest town in Rhodesia, healthful and beautiful. Railway 
and trading center, 204 miles from Beira, the nearest port, 196 miles from 
Salisbury, and 2,000 miles from Cape Town. ‘The center of a double circuit— 
a native circuit with eight out-stations, and a European circuit. The town is 
planning for an electric light and large water supply, with swimming baths. 
It is the government and railway center. Besides their own church, Saint Andrew’s, 
there are four other churches for Europeans: JHpiscopal, Roman Catholic, Dutch 
Reformed and Presbyterian. 

Missionaries: Rey. J. R. Gates and Mirs. Gates. 

Population: 6,500—4,600 natives, and 1,900 Europeans. 


Penhalonga 


Location: Largest mining center in Rhodesia. Aa 
Population: 6,500. Of this number 500 are Europeans and Asiatics; 6,000 
are natives from many tribes who come to work in the mines. 


Odzi 


Location: A railway station in Rhodesia. The mission has 650 acres of 
land three miles from the railway station, on the railway line. Also three acres 
at the station have been leased for a church and native school. 


Chidiku Circuit 


_ Location: This circuit of six stations lies within the Chidiku native reserve. 
It is a backward and neglected portion of our work and greatly needs a resident 
missionary. 


Nyakatsapa 


Location: 15 miles northeast of Old Umtali. The Mission farm consists 
of 6,000 acres, on which there are about 75 head of mission cattle. There is 
a good missionary residence, but at present there is no missionary stationed at 
this center. There are nine out-stations on the circuit, four of which occupy 
strategic points along the Portuguese border. 


J. R. Gares, Superintendent 


SOUTHEAST AFRICA MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: Includes all the Inhambane governmental district, a section of the 
Mozambique Company territory on the north, part of the Lourenco Marques dis- 
trict in the south, and ‘the province of Transvaal in the Union of South Africa. 

Population: 2,000,000. 

Organization: The first Methodist missionary in Portuguese Hast Africa with 
headquarters at Inhambane was Rey. E. H. Richards, who was appointed by 
Bishop Taylor in 1890. At first it was a part of the Congo Mission Conference. 
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In 1901 Bishop Hartzell organized the work in Rhodesia and Portuguese Past 
Africa into the Hast Central Africa Mission Conference. By an enabling act 
of General Conference of 1912 the Inhambane section of the Hast Central Africa 
Mission Conference was organized into the Inhambane Mission Conference, which 
name was changed in 1920 to Southeast Africa Mission Conference when work 
was commenced in the Transvaal. 


INHAMBANE DISTRICT 


Area: Includes all the territory that lies between the Sabi River in the north 
and the Inharrime River in the south, from the Indian Ocean to the Transvaal, 
a district about 250 miles square. 

Population: 800,000, representing two principal tribes; Batswa and Batonga. 
The entire Scriptures have been translated into Sheetswa, the New Testament 
into Gitonga; primers, hymnals and other literature have been published in both 


languages. 
Gikuki 


_ Location: Across the bay from Inhambane, on a bluff fifty feet high. The 
mission property includes forty acres of land, a church, three residences, a 
hospital, dispensary and several other buildings. 

Missionaries: Rey. J. D. Pointer and Mrs. Pointer, Mr. C. J. Stauffacher, 
M.D., and Mrs. Stauffacher. W. F. M. S.: Misses Ruth Thomas, Ruth EH. North- 
ecott and Bess L. Phillips. ; 

Institutions: Hartzell Girls School, Hospital. 


Kambini 


Location: Thirty miles inland from Inhambane. It is beautifully located 
and from many nearby points the waters of the Indian Ocean can be seen. The 
Mission property consists of 1,200 acres of which 140 are under cultivation. 
‘here are three missionary residences, church, press building and several other 
buildings. 

Missionaries: Rev. I. B. Gillet and Mrs. Gillet, Rev. P. W. Keys and Mrs. 
Keys, Mr. J. S. Rea and Mrs. Rea. 

- Institutions: Bodine Boys’ School, Christian Training and Normal School, 
Dispensary, Saw Mill. 


LIMPOPO DISTRICT 


Area: Includes the territory between the Inharrime River in the north, to 
the Limpopo River in the south, from the Indian Ocean to the Transvaal border 
in the west. 

Population: 700,000, representing three principal tribes: Batswa, Bachopi 
and Shangaans. 


Tavane 


Location: About fifty miles from the port of Vila Nova de Gaza, on the 
railroad which runs north to Chicomo on the Inharrime River. 

Missionaries: Rev. K. M. Harkness (on furlough) and Mrs. Harkness (on 
furlough), Mr. Johan Sorensen (on leave) and Mrs. Sorensen, R.N. (on leave). 


W. C. Trerrit, Superintendent 


TRANSVAAL DISTRICT 


Area: Transvaal District includes the work of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in oe Transvaal, principally among the Witwatersrand goldfields and the Witbank 
coal mines. 

Missionaries: Rev. J. A. Persson (Cleveland) and Mrs. Persson, R.N., Rev. 
W. C. Terril (Johannesburg) and Mrs. Terril. 

Institution: Inhambane Mission Press. 

W. C. Trrrit, Superintendent 


. 


‘ 


LIBERIA CONFERENCE 
COVINGTON (U.S. A.) AREA—Resident Bishop: Rev. M. W. Clair. 


Area: 43,000 square miles, covering the republic of Liberia. The coast line is 
350 miles long, but there are few good bays or estuaries. 
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Location: On the west coast of Africa between Sierra Leone and the Ivory 
Coast, with French Guinea on the north and the Atlantic Ocean to ‘the south. 

Population: 2,000,000—mostly indigenous people of the bush. There are 
about 15,000 Americo-Liberians, descendants of the colonists and of subsequent 
immigrants. : : 

Industry: Agriculture. Most of the territory is dense forest. There are 
splendid advantages for building up commerce in rubber, fiber, valuable woods, 
hides, oils, and minerals. : ‘ 

Organization: Methodist Bpiscopal work began with the founding of the 
Republic, although when Melville B. Cox arrived in Liberia in 1833, he found 
Methodist societies under the care of local ministers. The mission was 
organized in 1834. It became a Mission Conference in 18386, and later an 
Annual Conference. “3 ° 


BASSA DISTRICT 


Location: Embraces the county of Grand Bassa and a portion of Sinoe county ; 
beyond the thinly: civilized centers it is a “wilderness of heathenism.” , 

Organization: Present district includes work formerly in the Bassa and Sinoe 
districts, which were united at Conference session in 1923. 


Lower Buchanan 


Location: 60 miles from Monrovia; the chief trading seaport of ‘Grand 
Bassa county. 

Population: About 2.000. ; 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, African-Methodist Wpiscopal, Protes- 
tant Episcopal and Baptist. 

Institution: Hartzell Academy. 

Special Worker: Rey. J. A. Dingwall, M.D. 


Jacktown 


Location: A native village on the Sinoe river, 13 miles from its mouth. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun during Bishop Taylor’s 
administration by a local preacher. In 1898 the Rev. and Mrs. J. B. Robertson 
took charge of the work. 

Missionary: Mrs. Friederika S. Robertson (Mrs. J. B.) (on furlough). 

Institution: Sinoe River Industrial Institute. 


J. T. DayRELL, Superintendent, P. O., Lower Buchanan, Grand Bassa 


i CAPE PALMAS DISTRICT 


Location: Southeastern Liberia, near the mouth of the Cavalla river which 
forms the boundary between Liberia: and the Ivory Coast. Most of the work 
of the district is among the aborigines. 

Population: About 50,000; aborigines, 48,500; Americo-Liberians, 1,500. 

Religion: Protestants, 5,000; pagans, 45,000; Methodism responsible for 
pagan constituency. 


Garraway 


Location: 80 miles northwest of Harper. 

Organization: Hirst mentioned among the appointments in 1879. 
Missionaries: Misses Anna KE. Hall and Hattie T. Hooks (on furlough). 
Institutions: Garraway Training School and four primary schools. 


Harper 


re ee On the promontory of Cape Palmas, near the mouth of the Cavalla 
iver. 

Population: 700 Americo-Liberians and over 1,000 aborigines. 

eee ena Hpiscopal work was begun in 1849. 

; issions a ork: Methodist Hpiscopal, Protestant pi ican- - 
odiet iosecopa) ann Baptist. 3 “4 i, ee ee 
issionaries: Rey. . A. Price and Mrs. Price on furlough 
Special Worker: Miss Rosa B. Lee. : pe 
Institution: Cape Palmas Seminary. 
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Wissika 


Location: On the Cavalla River about 60 miles from its mouth. 

Population: About 5,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun here during Bishop 
Taylor’s administration. 

Missionaries: Rev. D. D. Starks and Mrs. Starks, R.N. 

Institutions: Cayalla River Industrial Institute and two primary schools. 


EI Bethel 


Location: 12 miles inland from the city of Harper. 

Organization: The work was begun by the late Rey. A. L. Warner, an inde- 
pendent missionary. 

Special Workers: Rev. A. R. Harmon and Mrs. Harmon. 

Institution: El Bethel Industrial Mission; emphasis is laid on agriculture. 


F. A. Price, Superintendent, P. O., Harper, Cape Palmas 


KRU COAST DISTRICT 


Location: It extends coastwise from Grand Cess on the east to the Wah 
country on the west, a distance of about 70 miles. 

Organization: This district, covering portions of Cape Palmas and Sinoe 
districts, was Emad at the Conference in 1922. The work is solely among the 
Kru tribes. 

é ees at Wonk: Methodist Episcopal, Protestant Episcopal and Roman 
atholie 


Nana Kru 


Location: A seaport town occupied by natives of the Kru tribe, 35 miles 
from Greenville, the county seat. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was opened during the adminis- 
tration of Bishop Taylor. For years no work was done, but activities were 
resumed in 1905. Sasstown Industrial Mission was made a part of Nana Kru 
Mission in 1925 by Bishop Clair. 

Missionaries: Rey. W. B. Williams and Mrs. Williams, Rev. C. V. Adams 
and Mrs. Adams, M.D. 

Institutions: Nana Kru Mission School and two Primary Schools. 


W. B. Wiritams, Superintendent, P. O., Greenville, Sinoe 


MONTSERRADO DISTRICT 


Location: Embraces the counties of Montserrado and Cape Mount, and the 
territory of Marshall. 

Organization: Includes the work in the former Monrovia and St. Paul River 
districts, united at the Conference of 1928. 


Monrovia 


Location: Capital of Liberia, at the mouth of the Mesurado river. The 
shoreward section of the city is occupied by the Kru and other indigenous tribes. 
The interior is occupied by the Americo-Liberians, foreign consuls and traders. 

Population: 5,000; about 2,000 Americo-Liberians and 3,000 natives. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1833. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Protestant Episcopal, African-Meth- 
odist Episcopal, Northern Baptist Convention, Presbyterian and Roman Catholic. 

Missionaries: Rev. R. L. Embree and Mrs. Embree. 

a SOLE IORS: College of West Africa, Stokes Bible School, Kru Town Primary 
School. 


White Plains 


Location: At the navigable head of the St. Paul river, 25 miles from 
Monrovia. 

Missionary: Mr. C. H. Henry. 

Institution: Saint Paul River Industrial Institute. 


R. V. Ricwarps, Superintendent, P. O., Monrovia 
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GANTA MISSION 


Location: In the far interior of the government district of Saniquelle, about 
300 miles from the coast near the French boundary, northeast of Monrovia. Ganta 
is the name of the principal village. Lai, ; 

Organization: Work attempted in 1923; purely virgin soil. Si 

Population: Over 600,000 people waiting for the Gospel; Methodism’s great 
opportunity in Liberia. , 

Missionaries: G. W. Harley, M.D., and Mrs. Harley, Rev. H. T. Miller and 
Mrs. Miller (P. O., Monrovia). 


LATIN AMERICA 


Mexico, Central America, South America 


MEXICO CITY AREA 


MEXICO CONFERENCE 


Area: According to the Discipline the Conference includes the republic of 
Mexico. But according to the territorial distribution which was agreed upon by 
representatives of the Boards working in Mexico at a meeting held in Mexico 
City, in February, 1919, the present territory where we have work consists of 
the states of Guanajuato, Queretaro, Hidalgo, Puebla, Tlaxcala, most of the 
state of Mexico, and over half of the state of Morelos. The area of Mexico is 
769,000 square miles. The Methodist Episcopal Church also shares the work 
in the Federal District which includes Mexico City and is neutral territory. | 

Population: Of the republic of Mexico, 15,000,000. Of the territory wherein 
we have work, 3,900,000. Twenty per cent of the population of the republic 
is white, forty per cent Indian, and forty per cent is mixed blood. There are 
thirty-seven indigenous languages and dialects spoken but Spanish is the common 
language nearly everywhere. ‘ 

Location: Our work is carried on in the south central part of the republic. 
This portion of the country is a high tableland interspersed with mountains. 
The climate is varied but generally cool and pleasant. 

Industry: Agriculture and mining are the chief sources of wealth. All 
kinds of fruit are grown. : 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1873 by the Rey. 
William Butler, and Mexico became an Annual Conference in 1885. 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 


Area: The Central District includes the work in Mexico City, the Federal 
District, and El Oro in the State of Mexico and the work in the States of Mexico 
and Morelos, formerly in the Mexico District, which was combined with the 
Central District at the Annual Conference of 1925. 


Mexico City 


Location: Capital of Mexico, in the center of the valley of Mexico, on a 
plateau 7,600 feet above the sea. Founded by the Spanish in 1522, on the site 
of an ancient Aztec city. Mexico has wide streets, public squares, stone build- 
ings, and is ‘the administrative and commercial center of the republic. It is also 
the terminal of most of the railroads of Mexico. 

_ Population: Over 500,000, and in the whole Federal District 1,000,000. 
Chiefly full blooded Indians and persons of mixed blood. There are about 4,000 
Iinglish speaking people in the city, and English is spoken in all the large 
commercial houses and_ hotels. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1873. : 

Missions at Work: Methodist Wpiscopal Church, the Baptist, Presbyterian, 
Adventists and Hpiscopal. The Nazarenes and the Plymouth Brethren have 
congregations. ‘The Christian Science Church has an English congregation, and 
there are many theosophical and spiritualistic bodies among the Mexicans. 

Missionaries: Rev. R. A. Carhart and Mrs. Carhart, Rev. C. R. Wellman 
and Mrs. Wellman. W. F. M. §.: Misses Harriet L. Ayres, Christine Maltby, Zoa 
Mitchell (contract), Helen G. Murray, Mary N. Pearson (on furlough) Ethel BE. 
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Thomas (on furlough), Laura Temple, Winifred W. Robertson (contract), Carrie 

M. Purdy, Mabel Marsh, Florence Knight and Mamie Baird (contract). 
Resident Bishop: Rev. G. A. Miller. 

2 Institutions: Union Publishing House (established 1875; Union, 1919), 

Evangelical Seminary of Mexico (Union), Aztecas Social Service Center. W. F. 

M. 8.: Sarah L. Keen Girls’ College, Girls’ Industrial School, Bible Training 

School for Women. 

_. Nore: ‘The work formerly done in English in Mexico City has been affiliated 
ee the Union Hvangelical Church of which Rey. W. E. Thomas (Methodist) is 
pastor. 

V. D. Barz, Superintendent, P. O., Apartado 115 Bis, Mexico 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 


F Area: Comprises the states of Guanajuato, Queretaro and Hidalgo; and 
includes all the northern part of our field from Leon in Guanajuato on the north- 
west, to the edge of the tableland near the Gulf coast in Hidalgo, on the north- 
east. The present District was formed by combining the former Northern and 
Hastern Districts at the Annual Conference of 1925. 

Location: On the central tableland of Mexico. 

Population: Mission work is carried on in important cities with popula- 
tions from 12,000 to 90,000. Much of this region is noted for its strong adherence 
to the Roman Catholic Church. In the two northern states there are 52 divisions 
or muncipalities. The church has work in only 11 of these. 


Guanajuato 


Location: Capital of Guanajuato, 200 miles north of Mexico City, on the 
Guanajuato river 6,500 feet above the sea. ‘The city has large churches, fine 
residences and beautiful public and private gardens. 

Population: From 35,000 to 40,000. State population: 1,075,000. There are 
30 large cities and large towns, over 20 villages of considerable size, over 50 mining 
establishments, 400 immense farms and over 3,000 smaller farms. 

Industry: Silver mining. This region is said to have produced one-fifth of 
the world’s supply in silver bullion. 

Organization: Methodist HWpiscopal work was begun in 1876. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Baptist. 

Missionaries: Rev. L. B. Salmans, M.D. (on furlough) and Miss HWdith Sal- 
mans (on furlough). W. F. WM. S8.: Misses Nellie E. Butterfield (on leave) and 
Ruth EH. Copley. q 

Institutions: Good Samaritan Hospital, The Morelos School for Boys. W. F. 
M. 8.: Mary Ann Cox Memorial School (Colegio “Juarez’”’) and Training School 
for Bible Women. 

Queretaro 


Location: The eapital of the State of Queretaro, situated on an elevated 
pee 110 miles northwest of the City of Mexico, on the National Railways of 

exico. 

Population: 35,000. 

Industry: The city is an important industrial center and contains some of 
the largest cotton mills in the country. 

Organization: Methodist [Episcopal work was opened in 1875, when a 
boarding school was started, with the Rev. S. W. Siberts as principal. This 
later became the Methodist Institute of Queretaro. Dr. Benjamin N. Velasco 
was its principal for twenty years and since his death it has been called the 
Benjamin N. Velasco Methodist Institute. : 

Mission at Work: Methodist Bpiscopal only. 

Institution: Benjamin N. Velasco Methodist Institute. 


Pachuca 


Location: Capital of Hidalgo, in_ the southern part, 7,800 feet above sea, 
fifty-six miles northeast of Mexico City. Connected with the city by three 
lines of railway. 

Population: 60,000. oe ‘ 

Industry: One of the richest mining centers in the world. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1875. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Protestant Episcopal. 

Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Misses Clara M. Hill, Helen Hewitt (on furlough), 
and Neva Heath (contract). 
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Institutions: “Villagran School” for Boys. W. F. M. 8.: Ludlow Institute 
for Girls. Social Service Center in Pachuca. 
Sixto AviLA, Superintendent, P. O., Apartado 26, Pachuca 


PUEBLA DISTRICT 


Area: Includes the States of Puebla and Tlaxcala. e ’ 
Location: Eastern part of the Mexico Conference. Altitude varies from 
3,000 to 7,500 feet above the sea. 


Population: 1,200,000. fo a ts ; — 
Industry: Agriculture is the chief industry. Next in importance is mining 


and manufacturing, there being a large number of cotton and woolen mills. 


Puebla 


Location: Capital of Puebla, 7,300 feet above the sea. Founded in 1531. 
It is an important Roman Catholic center. Five lines of railway enter the city. 

Population: 100,000. ; ee 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1874 in the face of 
intense opposition, and the first service was held under the protection of soldiers. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Baptist. ’ 

Missionaries: Rev. J P Hauser and Mrs. Hauser, C. R. Ilick, M.D. (on fur- 
lough), and Mrs: Illick (on furlough), Mr. M. D. Smith and Mrs. Smith, Mr. 
Paul E. McGuire. W. F. M. S.: Misses Blanche A. Betz, Addie C. Dyer, Grace 
A. Hollister, May B. Seal, F. Mabelle Bennett (contract), Martha Daniels (con- 
tract), Mabel Helm and Lois J. Hartung. . ; 

Institutions: Mexican Methodist Institute, The Latin American Hospital 
(Baptist) is being organized into a Union Hospital, and we have supplied a trained 
doctor and a nurse. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ and Normal School. 

J P Hauser, Superintendent 


CENTRAL AMERICA MISSION CONFERENCE 


bp Area: 55,000 square miles. Includes the republics of Panama and Costa 
ica. 

Population: 850,000. 

Industry: Natural resources of this territory are vast, and in Panama largely 
undeveloped. There are large plantations of bananas and cacao, and great 
areas of fertile soil still covered with dense jungle. 

Organization: Methodism had work on the Isthmus in the days of William 
Taylor. In 1916, Panama Mission was set off from the North Andes Mission 
Conference, and at the same time Central America was described as being in- 
eluded with Mexico for administrative purposes. Since then the Methodist 
Episcopal Church has been assigned to Costa Rica by the Committee of Coopera- 
tion for Latin America. On January 3, 1921, Bishop Thirkield presiding, acting 
under the authority of the General Conference of 1920, Panama Mission was 
organized into Central America Mission Conference. 


Republic of Panama 


Area: 34,180 square miles. 

Location: On the Isthmus of Panama. Canal Zone (area 436 square miles; 
population 21,707) is the center of commercial interest, and is under American 
administration. 

Population: 400,000. The population is scattered in the eastern section, but 
in the western end of the republic there are large towns and numerous villages. 


Colon 


Location: At the Atlantic end of the canal. The center of canal traffic 
and commercial interests of the inter-ocean shipping. 
Population: 20,000. 
David 


Location: In the southwestern part of the Isthmus, province of Chiriqui. 

Missionaries: Mr. KE. W. Bossing and Mrs.. Bossing, Rev. J. N. Smith (on 
furlough) and Mrs. Smith (on furlough). 

Institution: Pan-American Institute. 
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Panama 


Location: At the Pacific end of the canal. Claims to be the oldest city in 
the new world, having been founded at Old Panama in 1513. Spanish-American 
city, clean and healthful. 

Population: 40,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1906. 

Missionaries: Rev. A. O. Bustamante and Mrs. Bustamante, Rev. R. E. Mar- 
shall, Mr. Walter Oliver and Mrs. Oliver, Misses Hlsie J. Keyser (on furlough), 
Clara List and Marguerita Spear. 

Institutions: Pan-American Institute, Guachapali School. 


Republic of Costa Rica 


Area: 23,000 square miles. 

Location: Southeast end of Central America. Has delightful climate, great 
beauty of scenery, and fine cultivable territory. 

Population: 450,000. Highest per cent white blood of any Central American 
republic. People are intelligent and progressive. 

Industry: The lowlands are mainly devoted to the cultivation of cacao, 
bananas and sugar, while coffee and many products of the temperate zone form 
the staples of the highlands. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1917. 


Alajuela 


Location: 12 miles from San Jose. Name means “Little Gem.” 
Population: 5,000. 

Missionaries: Mr. J. O. Swain and Mrs. Swain. 

Institution: Escuela Metodista. 


San Jose 


Location: Capital of Costa Rica, a.beautiful city with modern buildings, 
parks, and schools. 

Population: 40,000. 

Missionaries: Rey. L. D. Rounds and Mrs. Rounds, Mr. L. M. Fiske (on 
furlough) and Mrs. Fiske (on furlough), Miss Bereniece Miller. 

Institution: Escuela Metodista. 


San Ramon 


Location: Center of a large farming district. 
Population: 3,000. . : 
‘ R. E. MARSHALL, Superintendent 


BOLIVIA MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: 570,000 square miles. Includes Bolivia, the third in size of the South 
American republics. : 

Population: 3,000,000. : 

Industry: Mining—tin, copper, gold, bismuth, wolfram. Vast forests, grazing 
lands, and rich farming lands not yet occupied. 

Organization: In 1916, the work in Bolivia was separated from the Chile Con- 
ference and organized into a Mission Conference by Bishop W. F. Oldham at La 


Paz. 
La Paz 


Tocation: Capital of Bolivia, near Lake Titicaca, in a great crater 12,500 feet 
above sea level. ‘The president, ministers of state, and foreign diplomats reside 
here. Congress convenes here, and official business is transacted here except that 
of the supreme court, which still convenes in the ancient capital, Sucre. La Paz 
is connected with the ports of the Pacific by three lines of rail. 

Population: 100,000. ‘ 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1901. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Canadian Baptist, Salvation Army, 
and Adventists. 

Missionaries: Mr. F. 8. Beck (on furlough) and Mrs. Beck (on furlough), 
Mr. Irving Whitehead (on furlough) and Mrs. Whitehead (on furlough), Mr. 
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O. D. Dunbar (on leave) and Mis. Dunbar (on leave), Mr. S. P. Smith, Mr. 
B. T. Hodges ae Mrs. os Mr. K. L. Howell and Mrs. Howell, ee . 
McKinney and Mrs. McKinney, Misses Helen B. Rusby (on furlough), ve I. 
Given, Bertha J. Verkler (on furlough) and Florence Sprague. ais : 

Institutions: American Institute for Boys, American Institute for Girls anc 
La Paz Indian School. 


Cochabamba 


Location: In the west-central part of Bolivia, in a fertile valley. Commercial 
and educational center for many large and small towns. 

Population: 40,000. . 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1912. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Canadian Baptist, Pentecostal and 
Adventists. 

Missionaries: Mr. C. S. Bell and Mrs. Bell, Mr. C. L. Clugston (on fur- 
lough) and Mrs. Clugston, R.N. (on furlough), Mr. J. A. Hallet and Mrs. Hal- 
let, Mr. H. J. Horton and Mrs. Horton, Mr. H. J. Lampertz, Mr. W. I. Gholz, 
Misses Helen F'. Cutting, Elizabeth Danskin, Hazel McCray, Ruth Maxwell. : 

Institutions: Cochabamba Institute for Boys, Cochabamba Institute for Girls. 


J. E. WASHBURN, Superintendent 


NORTH ANDES MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: Includes all of Peru and Weuador (695,730 sq. miles in Peru; as large 
as Texas, New Mexico, Nevada, Montana and Iowa combined). 

Population: Peru, 5,000,000 (Texas and New Mexico) ; Heuador, 2,800,000. 

Industry: Copper mining is the chief industry. Gold, silver, vanadium, lead, 
quicksilver are also abundant. Irrigation is extensively used; the chief agricultural 
products are sugar, cotton, rice, tobacco, and almost all kinds of fruits. 


Lima 


Location: Capital of Peru, on the Rimac River at the western base of the 
Andes. City has excellent systems of waterworks, lights, modern streets, trans- 
portation electric cars, omnibuses, autos, public parks, museums, statues. San 
Marcos University was founded in 1551. 

Population: 250,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1891. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal, Church of England, Free Church of 
Reto, Seventh Day Adventist, Salvation Army, and the Evangelical Union 
of Peru. 

Missionaries: Rev. C. W. Brewster and Mrs. Brewster, Mr. F. M. Stanger 
(on furlough) and Mrs. Stanger (on furlough), Rey. M. A. Rader and Mrs. Rader. 
W. F. M. 8.: Misses Frances Blackburn, Minnie A. Clausen, Virginia Hayes, 
Ruth Holway, Frances C. Vandergrift, Gertrude Hanks (on furlough), and Ruth 
Bangor (ey furlough) 5 # 3 

nstitutions : nglo-Peruvian ollege, Victoria Primar School, Central 
Saeee. Victoria Church, Wolfe Memorial Seminary. W. F. ie S.: Girls’ High 

chool. 


Bellavista 


Location: Between Lima and Callao. 

Population: 10,000. 

Institution: British-American Hospital and Nurses’ Training School. 

Missionaries: HE. A. MacCornack, M.D., and Mrs. MacCornack, R.N., D. CG 
Gordon, M.D., and Mrs. Gordon, Mrs. i. BR. Wolfe (retired), Misses Katherine 

ankin, R.N., Nelle B. Goddard, R.N., Serena Johnso: , 

(contract), Hisie Read, R.N. ~ : ebm econtract) se elle. Eien 

Special Worker: Miss Ruth BH. Warle, R.N. 


Callao 


Location: Capital of Callao Province, and princi 
Callao Bay, seven miles west of Lima, with which it i 
electric railways, cement highway and bus lines. 

Population: 55,000. 


pal seaport of Peru, on 
$8 connected by steam and 
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Industries: Commercial center. Manufacturing interests include refining of 
sugar, work in lumber and iron, railway shops, cement factory. 
_ Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1877 by, Bishop Wil- 
liam Taylor, but was suspended after a brief period; the permanent work was 
established in 1891. 
= oe at Work: Methodist Wpiscopal, Salvation Army and Pentecostal 
urch, 
' Missionaries: Rev. C. R. Snell and Mrs. Snell, Mr. M. GC. Shurtleff and Mrs. 
Shurtleff, Misses Jeanette Hoffman and Louisa Kurath, R.N. 
Institutions: Coeducational High School, Colon Primary School. 


Huancayo 


Location: Terminal of the Central Railway at one end of a rich agricultural 
valley. The seat of a prehistoric Indian fair, where the Indians (10,000) _ still 
gather weekly to exchange their products. 

Population: 15,000. 

Industries: Agriculture; mountains full of mineral are being opened up. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1905, and was. carried 
by the native pastor until 1914, when Mr. Snell opened a school. 

Missionaries: Rev. C. E. Miller, Mr. Irving Whitehead and Mrs. Whitehead, 
Misses Hazel BE. Mead, R.N., and Florence Howard, R.N. 

Institutions: Instituto Andino, Bible Institute, Dispensary. 


M. A. Raper, Superintendent 
BUENOS AIRES AREA 


CHILE CONFERENCE 


Area: 270,206 square miles; includes the republic of Chile. 

Location: Along the western coast of South America. Chile has a coast 
line of 2,700 miles. 

Population: 3,870,001 ; Spanish is spoken; the majority of the native Chileans 
are of mixed Indian blood. 

Industries: Mining, agriculture, and stock raising; country is rich in fruits, 
and has extensive forests. Chile is the principal source of the world’s supply 
of nitrate of soda, iodine and borax. Much copper is mined. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1877 by William 
Taylor; organized in 1897 into the Western South America Mission Conference 
which then embraced the work of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Chile, Peru 
and Bolivia. In 1901 it became an Annual Conference. In 1904 the name was 
changed to the Andes Conference. In 1905 the Conference was divided to form 
the Andes Conference, including Chile and Bolivia, and the North Andes Mission 
Conference which included Peru, Hecuador and Panama. In 1916 the work in 
Bolivia was separated from the Chile Conference to form the Bolivia Mission 
Conference. During the first twenty-five years the missionary work was carried 
on under the William Taylor self-support plan. During the first ten years the 
work was more educational than evangelistic, and the church work was limited 
chiefly to English speaking people. At the end of twenty-five years there was a 
flourishing church work among the native population. At that time the mission 
was taken over by the Board of Foreign Missions. The well organized schools 
and the possession of valuable properties were made possible through the generous 
gifts of Anderson Fowler and others. : 

A good idea of the size and shape of the Chile Conference may be_had by 
imagining the State of Lllinois extended north to the middle of Hudson Bay and 
south to Cuba. Our work reaches from one extreme of the country to the other. 


- CENTRAL DISTRICT 


Area: 20,170 square miles; includes four provinces of Chile. 

Population: 1,282,926. ; 

Industries: Mining—the northern part produces abundant copper. Agricul- 
ture—the central valleys are noted for the production of excellent fruits, especially 
the Huasco Valley for raisins. General agriculture is developing rapidly. : 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian, Southern Baptist, 
Native Pentecostal, Adventist, Salvation Army, Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 
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Santiago 


Location: Geographical, political and social center_of Chile. The most popu- 
lous city west of the Anes: on a fertile plain. Beautiful, modern, rapidly 
developing city with superb avenues and streets and parks, fine legislative and 
administrative buildings and many wealthy families. _ i. ® 

Population: 507,296; there is a fairly large foreign population in which the 
Anglo-Saxon element is prominent. 5 

Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal work was begun in 1878. f 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian Church in the United 
States, Southern Baptist, Adventist, Anglican, Pentecostal, Y. M. ©. A. and 
Y. W. C. A. 

Missionaries: Rev. G. F. Arms and Mrs. Arms, Rev. Paul Barnhart (on fur- 
lough) and Mrs. Barnhart (on furlough), Rey. C. F. Hartzell and Mrs. Hartzell, 
Rey. 8. P. Hauser and Mrs. Hauser, Rev. H. C. Stuntz (on furlough) and Mrs. 
Stuntz (on furlough), Rev. A. I’. Wesley and Mrs. Wesley, Rev. A. F’. Zimmerman 
(on furlough), and Mirs. Zimmerman (on furlough), Mr. C. A. Irle and Mrs. Irle, 
Rev. J. S. Herrick and Mrs. Herrick, Mrs. Mary F. Swaney (on furlough), 
Misses Olive Hull, Dorothy Morse, R.N., Lelia E. Sellars, Elma M. Becker, 
Blanche Miller, Hester A. Humble (W. Ff’. M. S.). ¢ 

Institutions: Girls’ College, Theological Seminary (Union with Presbyterians), 
Anglo-Chilean Home for Girls, Dispensary, Book Depository (with Presbyterians), 
Sweet Memorial. 


Valparaiso 


Location: There is a spacious but not well-protected harbor, yet vast sums of 
money are being spent in overcoming this defect. It was partly destroyed by an 
earthquake in 1906, but was much improved in the rebuilding. 

Population: 182,422; large foreign population, especially Bnglish. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1878. 

Missions at work: Methodist Wpiscopal, Presbyterian Church in the United 
States, Pentecostal, Adventist, Anglican, Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. CG. A. 


C. F. Harrzeryt, Superintendent 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 


Area: 71,900 square miles; includes three provinces of Chile. 

Location: In the northern desert region; water is brought from-the mountains 
and food supplies in ships. 

Population: 311,800. 

Industry: Mining and exporting of minerals; here are found vast quantities 
of nitrate of soda, iodine, borax and copper. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Adventist. 


Iquique 


Location: Capital of Tarapaca province, on the coast 200 nile rth - 
fagasta. The city has good stores, streets and banks. ESE Rate wee 
Population: 37,420. 
Industry: Shipping center for the nitrate trade. 
Or scant ar: yee tak Epiacopal Church was begun in 1878. 
wsionaries: kev. Hizra Bauman (on furlough) and Mrs. B: § a 
Boe pee Vie. Soe SORE Rev. EF. M. Kinch and Me een 
ev. L. B. Smith an rs. Smith, Misses Faye E. Brunes sah Skinner ‘ 
meen and dies Ho Catene y runeau, Achsah Skinner (on 
Institution: Iquique College for Girls and Boys. 


Tacna and Arica 


Location: Arica, a seaport, and Tacna the principal cit 
miles inland in a yall hi irrigati gerne ees avout 0 
eS eae ey which irrigation has made one of the most fertile spots 
TODO: 38,912. 
ndustry: Agriculture and a strong militar ost. Ari i 
for the province and for the Republic of Rohnia, wees tha-bouken 
presided over by General Pershing were retained. 
Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal. 


port of entry 
ry commission 
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Antofagasta : 
_ Location: The principal seaport of this province and a seaport for the Repub- 
lie of Bolivia. 

Population: 51,531, the city is flourishing. 

Industry: The deposits of nitrate of soda supply the principal source of wealth, 
but there is a vast production of copper, the Chuquicamata mine being one of 
the principal copper mines of the world. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Adventist. 


W. O. Priaum, Superintendent 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


Area: 29,527 square miles. Includes six provinces of Chile. 

Population: 915,364. The hardy Araucanian Indians, who maintained their . 
freedom for three hundred years after the Spaniards had established themselves in 
South America, are now allowed to retain a part of their settlement lands. 

Industry: Farming, stock raising, lumbering and coal mining. The principal 
farm products are fruits, wheat, legumes, and potatoes. 


Angol 


Location: Between the coastal range and Andes mountains, about 80 miles 
south of Concepcion. 

Population: 8,800. 

Industry: Agriculture. 

Missionaries: Mr. B®. BH. Reed and Mrs. Reed, Mr. D. S. Bullock and Mrs. 
Bullock, Mr. Phillip Griffin and Mrs. Griffin, Mr. F. L. Crouse (on furlough) and 
Mrs. Crouse (on furlough). 

Institution: Bunster Agricultural Institute. Agricultural, fruit farm and 
nursery of 3,700 acres. 


FREDERICO MuNoz, Superintendent 


CONCEPCION DISTRICT 
Organization: Formed out of former Southern District in 1926. 


Concepcion 


Location: Seven miles from the principal seaport of that region. It is 288 
miles from Valparaiso by sea, and 365 miles from Santiago by rail. The capital 
of Concepcion province. It was founded before any city in the United States 
and was the first capital of Chile under Spanish viceroys. It is the most important 
educational center in the southern half of Chile and one of the strongholds of 
the liberal party. 

Population: 64,074. ; ? ‘ 

Industry: Chiefly commercial, much of the wholesale business being in the 
hands of foreigners. The principal coal mines of Chile are in the region about 
Concepcion. j ’ : ¢ . 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun ‘under Bishop Taylor in 
1878 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian, Southern Baptist, 
Christian Missionary Alliance, Pentecostal, Adventist and Salvation Army. 

Missionaries: Mr. W. A. Shelly (on furlough) and Mrs. Shelly (on fur- 
lough), Mr. N. D. Ireland and Mrs. Ireland, Rev. W. D. Carhart and Mrs. Car- 
hart, Mr. P. ®. Hollister and Mrs. Hollister, Misses Ruth D. Beyer, Hleanor G. 
Dukehart, Elizabeth D. Francis, Evelyn EH. Gardner, Jennie M. Smith (on fur- 
lough), Florence A. Depew (on furlough), Emma R. Bass, Eudora R. Keys, Mary 
B. Moding and Mary L. Snider (on furlough). 4 : 

Institutions: American College (Boys), Concepcion Gollege (Girls), Dis- 

nsary. 
i . Moises TorREGROSA, Superintendent 


MAGELLAN DISTRICT 


Area: Ce re miles. 
opulation: 20, : ; 
Poon. In the extreme south of Chile, in a latitude south, corresponding 
to that of Sitka, Alaska. Punta Arenas is a shipping port for ships passing 
through the Straits of Magellan. } 
Industries: Busy shipping center. Six large packing houses ship mutton to 


¥ 


Europe; large quantities of hides are shipped to United States; home office of two 
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shipping and transportation companies, doing business along the Chile and Argen- 
tine coasts; sheep growing; lumber and farming. 

Organization: A colony of Methodists from farther north brought Meth- 
odism into Punta Arenas in 1898. ‘The first visit of a missionary was in 1902, 
and the first missionary, J. L. Reeder, arrived in 1907. 

Moises TorreeRosa, Superintendent, P. O., Concepcion 


EASTERN SOUTH AMERICA CONFERENCE 


Area: 1,204,041 square miles. Includes the republics of Argentina (1,131,841 
square miles) and Uruguay (72,200 square miles), the smallest republic in South 
America. 

Population: 9,400,000. Argentina, 8,000,000; Uruguay, 1,400,000. 

Industries: Stock raising and agriculture. Argentina ships more corn than any 
other nation in the world, and is close to the United States and Canada in the 
production of wheat, hay, cattle, and sheep. Besides the great wealth derived 
from stock-raising and agriculture, both countries have valuable mineral deposits 
and fisheries. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1836, when the Rev. 
John Dempster was sent to Buenos Aires. Work in this field was confined to 
English speaking and other Protestant colonies, and scattered residents, until 
1864, when house-to-house work was begun in Spanish. Preaching in Spanish 
by J. T. Thomson was begun in 1867. In 1877 Rev. T. B. Wood founded ll 
Wvangelista, the first Protestant periodical in the Spanish speaking world. As 
superintendent of missions in South America from 1879 to 1887, Dr. Wood 
helped to open Brazil and Paraguay to Protestant education. From this period 
also dates his founding of the Theological School in Buenos Aires. First annual 
meeting was held in 1882 and South America Annual Conference was organized 
on July 4th, 1893. In 1908 the name was changed to Eastern South America 


Conference. 
BAHIA BLANCA DISTRICT 


Comprises the southern half of the province (state) of Buenos Aires, 
with its indicated field for extension westward over the regions of the national 
territories of the Rio Negro, Pampa, Neuquen and Chubut to the boundary between 
Argentina and Chile marked by the lofty ranges of the Andes. 

_ Area: Province, 60,000 square miles; territories, 240,000 square miles, of 
which only a small part has been in any practical way occupied, since we have 
but four pastoral charges in the field. The territory is served by the main line 
and extensions of the Great Southern railway soon to reach the summit of the 
passes of the Andes, establishing communication with mid-southern Chile. 

Population: In the more thickly settled portions and remoter regions, 1,250,000, 
and rapidly increasing, both from vegetative and immigration sources. There 
are many communities of recently foreign origin, and many prosperous towns are 
growing up in the hinterland surrounding the capital, the city of Bahia Blanca 
pce ae ee ee An Higekers ey a population is forming about 

e Military Port, Naval Arsena I ocks and Basing for = shippi 
established near Bahia Blanca. ; < : SeeP 00 REIS: 

_. Sources of Wealth: Agriculture and live stock, the region being among the 
richest in Argentina for the production of various cereal crops and for eattle and 
sheep farming. Near the western border tthe slopes of the Andes provide the 
conditions most favorable for fruit culture, which is assured a vast development. 


Bahia Blanca 


Location: 360 miles south of Buenos Aires, on the eastern coast of the A 
tine. I+ is the principal seaport and naval base i i aeueniel 
Population: 85,006 in this part of the Republic. 

ndustry: 2,350,000 tons of cereals were shipped in 1924 to Hur c 
countries, also large quantities of wool; naval arsenal and raibgayonne aa 


FLoRENTINO Sosa, Superintendent 


BUENOS AIRES DISTRICT 


Includes the federal capital, the city of Buenos Air ith j ivil distri 
and extends over the northern half of ithe province-state ‘of ha ea es : ater 
southernmost districts of the provinces of Santa Fe and Cordoba mpiga ie ‘ 
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Area: About 70,000 square miles, of which it may be said that not more 

than one-third has been occupied even by our scattered outposts which extend in 
three directions to distances of from 125 to 250 miles from Buenos Aires. 
_ Sources of Wealth: Stock raising and agriculture, growing industries, and 
a vast interior and overseas commerce. In natural productiveness this region has 
few equals anywhere, and the marketability of its products from field and herd 
- rece years has contributed enormously to the enrichment of the people inhab- 
iting it. 

Population: The city and federal district of Buenos Aires are credited by 
recent official estimates with a population of 1,900,000; the portion of the 
province-state of the same name, which is the most populous of the republic, 
included in this district, may be safely credited with a population of 2,000,000; 
so that Methodism here shares with other evangelizing agencies a mission to 
three millions and a half people. The older cities and communities have a 
nucleus of population to the manner born, representatives of the old Spanish- 
American stock, now mingling with new elements from widely derived immigration 
mostly of Latin origin, but with a very considerable proportion of immigrants 
from central and northern Europe and from Great Britain and Ireland. A new 
race type is coming into the family of man, due to the intermingling of many 
peoples—a fact that is difficult to measure fully as to its significance for the future. 


Buenos Aires 

Location: Capital of Argentina, on the Plata River, 175 miles from its 
mouth. YFirst city in size in South America, and second largest Latin city in 
the world. Center of commerce and trade, and of political and social life in 
Argentina. It has fine thoroughfares, parks and buildings. Lines of railway 
connect the city with other parts of the country; steamers run to Montevideo 
and towns along the Parana and the Uruguay. There is also steamship con- 
nection with North America and Europe. 

Population: 1,900,000. Fifty per cent are of foreign birth. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 18386. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church of Wngland, Reformed 
Chureh of France, Scotch Presbyterian, Southern Baptists, Lutheran, Salvation 
Army, Plymouth Brethren, and Disciples of Christ. 

Missionaries: Mr. Fred Aden and Mrs. Aden, Rey. C. W. Drees (retired), . 
G. P. Howard and Mrs. Howard, Rev. Otto Liebner and Mrs. Liebner, Mr. S. P. 
Maddock (on furlough) and Mrs. Maddock (on furlough), Mr. P. H. Spear (on 
furlough) and Mrs. Spear (on furlough), Mr. W. P. McCaffree (on leave) and 
Mrs. McCaffree (on leave). W. F. M. S8.: Misses Clara G. Barstow (on furlough), 
Ina M. Beissell, Edna B. Brown (on furlough), Ruby C. Hosford, Caroline B. Ru- 
bright (on furlough) and Miriam F.. Whiteley (on furlough). 

Resident Bishop: Rev. W. F. Oldham. 

Institutions: American College and Ward Commercial School (Union), 
Union Bible Training School, Publishing House, Boca Social Work. W. Ff. M. S.: 
Rivadavia Lyceum. 

Lomas De Zamora 


Location: A suburb of Buenos Aires with which it is connected by the 
Southern railway electric street lines and by telephones. 

Population: 30,000. 

Missionaries: Rev. B. R. Truscott and Mrs. Truscott. 


La Plata 


Location: 35 miles southeast of Buenos Aires with Southern railway con- 
nections. Capital of State of Buenos Aires. 


Population: 80,000. 4 A 2. 
Industry: Meat packing and preserving. Large docks and port facilities for 


foreign trade. 
Chacabuco 


Location: 100 miles west of Buenos Aires, and head of a department in State 
of Buenos Aires; Pacific railway connections. 
Population: 35,000. 
Industry: Agriculture. 
Chivilcoy 


Location: 100 miles southwest of Buenos Aires on the Western railway. 
Population: 42,000. 
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Junin 


Location: 125 miles west of Buenos Aires. Important railway center. 

Population: 120,000. i ’ t 

ladueiry: Division shops and offices, Pacific and Central Argentine rail- 
roads; Agriculture. | ‘ 

Institution: Junior Day School. 

Missionaries: Rev. B. N. Bauman and Mrs. Bauman. 


Mercedes 


Location: 66 miles west of Buenos Aires with which it is connected by 
three railway lines. 

Population: 18,000. 

Missionaries: Rev. McKinley Warren (on furlough) and Mrs. Warren (on 
furlough). 5 ; ; 

Institutions: Nicholas Lowe Institute, Evangelical Orphanage and Agricul- 
tural School. : 

G. P. Howarp, Superintendent 


MENDOZA DISTRICT 


Location: In this district are included the three provinces, or states, of 
Mendoza, San Juan and San Imis. The territory lies on the extreme western 
boundary of Argentina, and its western limit is the boundary line with Chile, 
marked by the highest summits of the Andes Mountains. The principal field for 
the extension of our work lies to the northward in the provinces of La Rioja, 
Catamarea and Salta. : 

Population: Approximates 616,000. The principal cities are the capitals of 
these several states. Mendoza, San Luis and San Juan have had a prominent 
part in the history of Argentina, and are at this time centers of great political 
and social importance. ; 

Industries: Fruit culture. The eastern slopes of the Andes and the neigh- 
boring territories are similar in climate and in topographical conditions to those 
of California, and are exceedingly favorable to the growth of the vine and many 
other fruits. These are likely to constitute an important contribution of Argentina 
to the wealth of the world, and are already exported in large quantities. The 
eastern ranges of the territory spreading out over the Pampas and reaching the 
boundaries of Cordoba, Santa Fe and Buenog Aires, offer conditions favorable 
to cereal crops and to pasturage for flocks and herds. S 


GaBINo RopricvEz, Superintendent, P. O., Espejo 913, Mendoza, R. A. 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 


Area: This is the largest district in the Conference and includes the provinces 
of Santa Fe, Cordoba, Tucuman, half of Entre Rios and part of Buenos Aires. Its 
natural extensions are to the northward in the provinces bordering upon Bolivia, 
and watered by the River Parana and its tributaries. ; 

Population: Approximately 2,000,000. 


Rosario De Santa Fe 


Hecedion: port a Aveentinn: on ihe Parana River, 250 miles from its 
mouth, secon rgentina city and one of most important in South America. 
Population: 292,000. : ae 
Industry: Important shipping center for cereals and live-stock. 
eee work was begun in 1864. 
issions at ork: Methodist Hpiscopal, Church of England, Baptist = 
mouth Brethren, Seventh Day Adventist, Salvation Army and Rowen” Gather. 
z ee. We foe Se aed ee Bortell, Bernice Cornelison Ruby 
5 osfor osephine Packer, Frances BE. Strever, Ruth V. War ) P= 
lough) and’ Marion Weigel. eka» Waetee ona 
Institutions: W. F. M. S8.: North American Academ i 
community center and three schools for boys. ¥, Gleason ‘Institute and 


Santa Fe 


Location: Capital of Santa Fe province. 
Population: 95,000. : 
Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal work was begun here in 1915 
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Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Plymouth. Brethren, Salvation Army, 
and Roman Catholic. 
Cordoba 


_ Location: Capital of provinee of Cordoba and most important city in our 
distvict work, after Rosario. é 
Population: 162,000. 
Missions at Work: Methodist Bpiscopal, Plymouth Brethren, Salvation Army 
and Roman Catholic, 
Tucuman 


Location: At foot of the Aconquija mountains in northern Argentina; capital 
of province of Tucuman. 
Population: About 120,000. 
_ Industry: Agriculture; this is called ‘“Argentina’s garden”; sugar is the 
principal product. 
2 on at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Plymouth Brethren and Roman 
atholic. 
Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1918. 
Institutions: Boys’ Schools. 


Alejandra 


Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1876. 

Industry: A cattle center; has no railways; the missionary work is a radius 
of 40 miles. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal. 

Institutions: Boys’ Schools. 


Parana 


Location: On the high banks of the Parana river; capital of Entre Rios 
province. 
Population: 86,900. 
. Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1887. 
Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Seventh Day Adventists and Roman 
Catholie. ; 
Arroyo Seco 


-Location: 22 miles about Rosario City. 

Population: 7,000. 

Industry: Cereals and potatoes. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1900. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Roman Catholic in circuits. 


Ramallo 


Location: Northern part of Buenos Aires province. 
Population: About 5,000. ; 

Industry: Cattle raising. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Roman Catholic. 


San Pedro 


Location: In grazing section of Buenos Aires province, south of Ramallo. 
Population: 26,700. ‘ 
Industry: Cattle raising. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal. 

Organization: Methodist Wpiscopal work was begun in 1919. 


Zarate 


Location: In grazing section of Buenos Aires province, south San Pedro. 


Population: 25,000. 

Industry: Cattle raising. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Plymouth Brethren. 
Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1924. 


Canada de Gomez 


Location: Santa Fe province; a railway center. 
Population: 18,700. 
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Industry: Cereals and tanning. , 
Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1889. 


Rosario Tala (Entre Rios) 


Location: In the a ie Entre Rios ‘province. 

Population: About 20,000. 4 

Orpdiwation: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1889. 
also work in the towns of Wchague, Undinarrain and Villa Mantero. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Wpiscopal. 


There is 


Venado Tuerto and San Eduardo 


Location: In southern part of Santa Fe province, 

Industry: Cereals and cattle raising. . 
Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal work was begun in 1905. 
Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Roman Catholic. 
Institutions: Two schools for boys. 


La Violeta 


Location: In northern part of province of Buenos Aires. 
Industry: Warming. 
Organization: Methodist work begun in 1900. 
F. A. Barrorravena, Superintendent, P. O., 562 Paraguay St., 
Rosario de Santa Fe 


URUGUAY DISTRICT 


Area: 85,000 square miles. Includes the republic of Uruguay and the eastern 
part of Entre Rios province, Argentina. om 

Population: 2,000,000. Predominant language is Spanish, traditions are 
Roman Catholic, and the civilization is Hispano-American. 


Montevideo 


Location: Capital of Uruguay, built partly on the Atlantic Ocean and partly 
on the Plata River. Has steamship connection with Buenos Aires, and with 
ports in North America and Europe. 

Population: 400,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work begun in 1839. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Anglican Church, Baptist Church, 
South,-Waldensian Chureh and German Lutheran. 

Missionaries: Rev. T. A. Truscott and Mrs. Truscott, Mr. V. C. Gibson and 
Mrs. Gibson, Rev. H. M. Smith and Mrs. Smith, Mr. BE. P. Walters and Mrs. 
Walters. W. F. M. 8.: Misses Helen C. Gilliland, Hsther M. Hagar, Alice 8S. 
Webster, Alice A. Irwin, Jennie Reid, May Murphy, Ina L. Foster. 

Institutions: Pan American Institute, North American Academy. W. F. 
M. S.: Crandon Institute. 


SATURNINO TARDAGUILA, Superintendent, P. O., Quito 1618, Montevideo 


EUROPE AND NORTH AFRICA 


COPENHAGEN AREA 


DENMARK CONFERENCE 


Area: 16,604 square miles; includes the work of the Methodist Hpiscopal 
Church in Denmark. 

ee meee 3,381,000. 

Jrgunization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1857 by t 
C. Willerup, a Dane who had been educated in the United States Brn eo 
had -been preaching in Norway. The work was organized as a Mission Confer- 
ence in 1900, Bishop J. H. Vincent, presiding. In 1911, the Annual Conference 
was organized, Bishop William Burt, presiding. 

Resident Bishop: Rev. Anton Bast, Copenhagen. 
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DENMARK—F INLAND SHY 


EASTERN DISTRICT 


Institutions: Copenhagen : Central. Mission, includes 2 Children’s Homes, 
Day Nursery, Old People’s Home, Night Shelters, Good Will Industries, Evening 
Schools, and other social activities; Nexo: Sailors’ Home. 


A. A. Rogrrt, Superintendent, P. O., Aarhus 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 


Institutions: Aarbus: Theological Seminary, Deaconess Home, Old People’s 
Home, Central Mission; Frederikshavn: Children’s Home. 


S. S. Rosenpaur, Superintendent, P. O., Aalborg 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


_, Institutions: Vejle: Methodist Book Concern, 3 Children’s Homes; Odense: 
Children’s Home, Central Mission. 


CHRISTIAN NIELSEN, Superintendent, P. O., Vejle 


FINLAND CONFERENCE 


Area: 149,548 square miles; includes the work of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church among Finns in the Republic of Finland. 

Population: 2,759,034 Finng and Russians. 

Organization: Swedish: work was begun in 1866 by Wilhelm and Gustave 
Barnlund. Finnish werk was begun in 1887 by Rev. J. W. Haggman, through 
whose help a church was organized at Bjorneborg. In 1888 he preached at 
Helsingfors and also organized the Finnish church at Abo. He was the first ~ 
director of the Theological Seminary which was established in 1897. The first 
four Finnish preachers, graduates of the seminary, were ordained in 1902. The work 
was under the Swedish Conference from 1881 to 1892, when Finland and St. 
Petersburg Mission was organized. This became the Finland and St. Petersburg 
Mission Conference in 1903, but was divided in 1911, forming the Finland Con- 
ference, and the Russian Mission. In 1923 the Finland Conference was 
divided into the Finland Annual Conference and the Finland Swedish Mission Con- 
ference. ‘The established religion is Lutheran, but in 1891 the Methodist Episcopal 
Church was legally recognized. In 1924 these rights were enlarged and the legal 
paragraphs were written in full harmony with «he Discipline of 1924, which 
Discipline also was recognized by the legal authorities. The Church Board (the 
Conference Board of Trustees) was incorporated and given right to hold, to buy 
and to sell properties in the name of ,the Church for houses of worship, parson- 
ages, benevolent institutions, schools and burying ground. All the pastors were 
recognized as legal ijeaders of the local churches, with the right to sign legal 
documents in the name of the local church. 


EASTERN DISTRICT 


Institutions: Kotha: Sailors’ Mission; Viborg: Children’s Home. 
, V. K. AvLANKO, Superintendent 
P. O., Viborg, Finland 


WESTERN DISTRICT 


Institutions: Helsingfors: Theological Seminary; Hpila: Children’s Home. 
Torvo RAJALINNA, Superintendent, P. O., Tammerfors, Finland 


FINLAND SWEDISH MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: Includes work among Swedish speaking people in the Republic of 
Finland. 

Population: 340,963 people of Swedish descent, with Swedish culture and 
speaking the Swedish language. The Methodist pioneers in Finland were all of 
them Swedes or of Swedish descent, and accordingly the work in the first 
decades was mainly among Swedish Finns. The work was begun by Wilhelm and 
Gustave Barnlund, who were converted in New York, joined the Methodist Church 
there, and later returned to their home in Kristinestad. In May, 1881, a local 
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preacher from Sweden, K. J. Lindborg, established a Methodist society in Wasa 
and worked in several other places. From 1881 to 1892, the work was under the 
Sweden Conference, when Finland and St. Petersburg Mission was organized. 
This became Finland and St. Petersburg Mission Conference in 1903, but was 
divided in 1911, forming the Finland Conference and the Russia Mission. In 
1923 the Finland Conference was divided into the Finland Annual Conference, 
eonsisting of all the Finnish speaking churches in Finland, and the Finland- 
Swedish Mission Conference, including all Swedish speaking people in Finland. 


Karu Hurtic, Superintendent, P. O., Helsingfors, Finland 


Western District 


Institutions: Helsingfors: Deaconess Home, Children’s Home; Jakobstad: 


Children’s Home. 
CARL HELLERSTEDT, Superintendent, P. O., Malm, Finland 


Southern District 


Institutions: Abo: Old People’s Home; Hango: Children’s Home. 
Fritz LARson, Superintendent, P. O., Abo, Finland 


NORWAY CONFERENCE 


Area: 124,964 square miles; our field is 2.100 miles long and 108 miles wide 
at its broadest part. It has a coastline of 14,000 miles. 

Population: 2,649,775. 

Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal work was begun by the Rey. Olaf P. 
Petersen, who was converted in New York City, and returned to Frederikstad, 
Norway, in 1853. The first church was organized at Sarpsborg in 1856. In 
August, 1876, Norway Mission was organized as a Conference. 


EASTERN DISTRICT 
Institutions: Oslo: Theological School, Book Concern, Central Building, 
Deaconess Home, Clinical Hospital, Old People’s Home, 2 Children’s Homes. 
ABRAHAM ANDERSEN, Superintendent, P. O., Oslo 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 


Institutions: Grorud: Children’s Home; Vadso: Old People’s Home. 
THOMAS THOMASSEN, Superintendent, P. O., Narvik 


WESTERN DISTRICT 


Institutions: Bergen: Deaconess Hospital, Deaconess Home. 
THORVALD STORBYE, Superintendent, P. O., Porsgrund 


SWEDEN CONFERENCE . 


Area: 173,157 square miles; includes the work of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Sweden. 
Betas 6,005,759. 
rgamization: Methodist work was begun in Sweden by J. P. Larsso h 
was converted in New York and returned to Sweden in 1853. The Meccion a 
organized as an Annual Conference in August, 1876. 


EASTERN DISTRICT 


.. Institutions: Stockholm: Central Building, Central Mission, Book 
ens Home, Deaconess Home; Stocksund : Deaconess Home: Vasby oe 
Home. i 

A. V. NorMAN, Superintendent, P. O., Stockholm 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 


Institutions: Sailor’s Home; Ostersund : Day Nursery; Kiruna: Day Nursery 
HERBERT LIANDAKER, Superintendent, P, O., Gothenburg 
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SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


Institutions: Malmo: Central Mission, Children’s Home; Norkoping: 3 Chil- 
dren’s Homes. 


WALTER HuLpuers, Superintendent, P. O., Malmo 


WESTERN DISTRICT 


Institutions : Gothenburg; Union Theological Seminary for all Scandinavia ; 
(Upsala Theological School transferred here in 19238), Central Mission; Ahlefors: 
Deaconess Home and Infirmary, Deaconess Hospital; Hanneberg: Deaconess 
Home; 2 Children’s Homes. 


THEODOR ARVIDSON, Superintendent, P. O., Alingsas 
BALTIC AND SLAVIC MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: (After definite settling of the border) 76,355 square miles; includes the 
work of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the three Baltic Republics—the new 
states along the southern side of the Baltic Sea—Wsthonia 18,355 square miles; 
Latvia, 25,000 square miles; Lithuania, 33,000 (approx.) square miles. 

Population: (According to the last official census) Esthonia, 1,110,538; Latvia, 
1,909,700; Lithuania, 2,011,173. 

Organization: The work was begun in Lithuania by Rev. Heinrich Ramke 
of Germany, who during 1904 visited Kovno several times and preached there. 
In 1905 Rey. J. R. Durdis was appointed to Kovno and the work was connected 
with the Russian work. In 1921 mission work was organized by Bishop Nuelsen 
“ Balticum, and in 1924 it was organized as a Mission Conference by Bishop 

ast. 

Missionary: Rey. G. A. Simons. 

Institutions: Wstonia: Reval Children’s Home, Refuge Home, Sailor’s Mission ; 
Latvia: Riga Theological Seminary, Children’s Home, Deaconess Home, Sailor’s 
Mission ; luathuania: Kovno Children’s Home. 


G. A. Srmons, Superintendent, P. O., Riga, Latvia 


o 
PARIS AREA 


FRANCE MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: 207,054 square miles; includes the work of the Methodist Hpiscopal 
Church in France. 

Population: 39,209,766 (colonies excepted). 

Organization: FWrance was entered on the initiative of Bishop Burt and 
approved as a mission field by the General Missionary Committee in November, 
1906. Workers were appointed in May, 1906. In July, 1908, the organization 
of the mission was perfected at Lyons. Our Church has work in nineteen pas- 
toral charges, including Paris, Lyons, Toulon, Grenoble, Chateau-Thierry, Albert- 
ville, Grasse, Cannes, Strassburg, Colmar and Hagenau. 

Missionaries: Paris: Rev. R. A. Welker (contract) and Mrs. Welker (con- 
tract), Miss Mary A. Bracken, Rev. J. D. Townsend. Charvieu: Rev. A. T. 
Halsted and Mrs. Halsted. Chateau-Thierry: Rey. J. S. Wadsworth and Mrs. 
Wadsworth. Grenoble: W. Ff. M. S.: Misses Grace M. Currier (on furlough) and 
Gertrude C. Lochhead. 

Special Workers: Charvieu: Mr. Edgar Blake, Jr., and Mrs. Blake. 

Resident Bishop: Rey. Edgar Blake, Paris. 

Institutions: Home Schools: Charvieu, for Boys, including farm of 400 
ucres; Champfleury, for Girls, combining the homes formerly at Cannes and 
Heully. Day Nurseries: Chateau-Thierry, Toulon. Community Centers. Institu- 
tional Church work: Paris (Methodist Memorial), Lyons (Croix Rousse District), 
Toulon, Chateau-Thierry. Headquarters: Paris, 89a, Boulevard Haussmann, 
VIII. W. F. M. 8.: Home School for Girls, Grenoble. 

PMILeE LANNIEE, Superintendent, P. O., 89a, Boulevard Haussmann, 
Paris VIII, France 
(For Italy see page 416.) 


SPAIN MISSION 


Area: 190,050 square miles (continental only). Includes the work of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Spain. 
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Population: 20,950,756 (continental only). Sas 
Orjanisanione Administered as a part of France Mission Conference. 


Institutions: Schools, Alicante, Seville. 


NORTH AFRICA MISSION CONFERENCE 


eos “ At- 
8 rth Africa is that part of northern Africa west of Egypt to the 
uke OSA distance of 2,400 miles; includes Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia ape 
Tripoli, an area of 1,039,600 square miles, of which 482,100 square miles are 
the arable belt. ; 
ss Papstition. 17,000,000 including the desert section. ‘The Moslem popula- 
tion is 15,300,000, of whom three-fourths are Berbers and one-fourth of Arab 
origin. The Berbers are of the white race (see Encyclopedia Britannica, latest 
edition), noted for vigor, steadiness and industry, and are capable of unlimited 
development. The great Berber hill tribes are called Kabyles. The few negroes 
found were brought across the Sahara desert as slaves. The Huropean population 
is about 1,100,000, the greater part French, with Spaniards next, in Morocco and 
Algeria, and Italians next in Tunisia. There are 200,000 Jews. y 
Organization: Work in Algeria and Tunisia was begun in 1908 by Bishop 
Hartzell, and organized as the Mission in North. Africa in 1909 with E. F. Frease 
as Superintendent. In 1918, by order of the General Conference of 1912, Bishop 
Hartzell organized the North Africa Mission Conference. It is now grouped 
with EKurope because it is separated from the rest of Africa by the great Sahara 
desert; and all its historical, racial, economical and political contacts and inter- 
ests are with Europe. 


Algeria 


Area: 210,000 square miles. ae 

Population: 5,800,000. Natives, 5,000,000; Buropeans, 800,000, principally 
French, Spanish next. ae : 

Government: A part of France, with three administrative departments, Al- 
giers, Constantine and Oran. 


Algiers 


Location: On the Mediterranean Sea, opposite Marseilles: capital of Algeria ; 
crowded native city on the hill slope, known as the White City, characteristically 
oriental; European section, great modern city. 5 

Population: 250,000; chiefly French, Berber, Arabs, Jews and Spaniards. 

Missionaries: Rev. E. F. Frease and Mrs. Frease, Rey. F. J. Kellar and Mrs. 
Kellar, Rev. N. W. Lindsay (on furlough) and Mrs. Lindsay (on furlough), Rey. 
Percy Smith and Mrs. Smith. W. F. M. &.: Misses Mary Anderson, Martha Rob- 
inson, Hmily Smith, Esther H. Van Dyne, L. Frances Van Dyne, A. Dora Welch 
and Martha D. Whiteley. 

French Workers: Rey. Paul Villon and Mrs. Villon, Rev. Emile Girardin and 
Mrs. Girardin, Rev. Jacques Delpy and Madame Delpy, Rev. Vincent Danic, Miss 
Dessault, Miss Gilardi, Fréderic Rolot and Mrs. Rolot. 

Kabyle Workers: Rey. Said Felici and Ali Deba, Areski Mouas. 

_ Institutions: French Church and Social Center, Bab-el-Oued Annex, Native 
City Moslem Work Headquarters, Boys’ Home, Bible Institute Mission Publishing 


bethany W. F. M. 8.: Girls’ Home, Student Work Center, Evangelistic 
ork. 


Constantine 


_ Location: 275 miles east of Algiers; capital of department of Constantine ; 
-picturesque, with fine public buildings and excellent publie schools. 
Population: 75,000; chiefly Arabs and Berbers, with 9,000 Europeans and 
ae Jews. B oie : 
issionaries: Rev. J. L. Lochhead and Mrs. Lochhead, Miss Marjorie Loch- 
head. W. F. M. 8.: Misses Emily R. Loveless, Nora Webb (on Sutlwaeh) and I. 
Gwendoline Narbeth. 
Special Workers: Rev. James Robb and Mrs. Robb. 
French Workers: Rev. César Bardet and Mrs. Bardet. 
Arab Worker: Mr. Abd-el-Wabad. 
Institutions: French Church and Social Center and Arab Church and Social 


Center, Native City Hall, Boys’ Home. W. F. M. &.: Girls’ Home and Hvangelis- 
tic Work. : 
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Oran 


4 Location: 250 miles west of Algiers on the sea; capital of Department of 
ran. 

_ Population: 160,000, about one-half of whom are of Spanish origin; small 
native town. 

French Workers: Mr. René Bloch and Mrs. Bloch, Woman’s Work, Miss 
Yvonne Place. 

Institution: European Church and Social Center; Branch at St. Eugéne. 


Fort National, Kabylia 


Location: 75 miles east of Algiers; important military station and adminis- 
trative center in the mountains of the ‘Great Kabylia.” 3,000 feet elevation ; 
regional center for our work; out-stations, Agouni-Bourar and Taururth Abdalla. 

Missionaries: Rev. J. T. C. Blackmore and Mrs. Blackmore. 

French Workers: Miss A. Parker and Miss Rambaud. 

Other Workers: Five Kabyle preachers. 


Sidi Aich—Il Maten 


Location: 75 miles by mountain road, east of Fort National, in the great 
Souman River valley ; 25 miles from the seaport of Bougie; administrative center, 
with a dense population; our regional center in the “Little Kabylia.”’ 

French Workers: Rev. Henry Rochedieu and Mrs. Rochedieu, Mules. Labarthe, 
Gspann, lay workers, Henri Palpant, Industrial and Agricultural work. 

Other Workers: Two Kabyle preachers. 

Institutions: Kabyle Church and Social Center, Workers’ Training School, 
Creche and Widows’ Home, Carpet School, Industrial and Agricultural Work. 


Tunisia 
Area: About 50,000 square miles. 
Population: 2,200,000, chiefly of Arab and Berber origin; European popula- 


tion, 250,000, chiefly French, Italians and Maltese. 
Government: French protectorate; Moslem Bey. 


Tunis 


Location: Near site of ancient Carthage on Gulf of Tunis; capital of Tunisia ; 
exceptionally fine Arab city; European section, modern. 

Population: 250,000, including 110,000 Arabs of mixed blood, 55,000 Italians 
and Maltese, 52,000 Jews and 30,000 French. 

Missionaries: Rev. S. L. Kiser and Mrs. Kiser, R.N., Mr. C. G. Kelly and 
Mrs. Kelly. 

French Workers: Rev. Ll. FB. Bénézet. and Mrs. Bénézet. 

Other Workers: One Arab and one Kabyle preacher. 

Special Workers: Misses I. Marcusson, Nyburg and Karen (Swedish Mis- 
sionaries). 

Sousse 


Location: 100 miles south of Tunis; seaport; center for great olive region 
and many Arab villages. 

Population: 30,000. including adjacent villages open to us, 150,000; splendid 
roads; several thousand Huropeans and Jews. 

French Workers: Rev. Marius Chappuis and Mrs. Chappuis. 


BE. F. Frease, Superintendent 


MADEIRA ISLANDS DISTRICT 


Area: Ineludes all the work of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the Madeira 
Islands. By action of the General Conference of 1920 it is a part of North 
Africa Mission Conference. 

Population: 175,000. 


Funchal 


Location: On the South coast—principal city of the Islands, a port of call 
for ocean liners between Europe and Africa, Europe and South America and 
the Mediterranean and North America. 

Population: 60,000. 
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izati i i i d its head- 
Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1898, an 
qiaetete occupy a large building in which are ee residence, day school, 
h ilors’ rest, recreation, reading rooms an rawing room. ; 
a hy at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal and the Scotch Presbyterian ee 
Institutions: Sailors’ rest, daily educational classes, Sunday school and night 


one rede dees Rey. W. G. Smart (retired) and Mrs. Smart, Rev. E. H. Hay- 


k and Mrs. Haydock. ; 
oe Other Wirere: Mr. Julio Freitas and Mrs. Freitas, Mr. and Mrs. Anselmo 
FE. Chaves, Misses Pereira, Aurora Camara, Bela Camara. 


Mount Faith (San Antonio Da Serra) 


Location: A station among the peasants, fifteen miles northeast of Funchal. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1898. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal is the only Protestant Church at 
work here. ae 

Other Workers: Mr. and Mrs. Joao Simeao 


Machico 


Location: A coast town in southeastern Madeira, with an out-station at 
Ribeira Grande. : 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1905. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal is the only Protestant church at 
work here. 

Missionaries: Rev. B. R. Duarte and Mrs. Duarte. 

Other worker: Jeronymo Franco. 


Santa Cruz 


Location: A coast town in southeastern Madeira. 
Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1923. 
Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal is the only Protestant church at 
work here. 
: Ribeira Brava 


Location: A coast town on the southwestern side of the Island. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1912. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal is the only Protestant Church at 
work here. 

Other Workers: Mr. J. V. Dias and Mrs. Dias. 


EH. H. Haypocr, Superintendent 


ZURICH AREA 


AUSTRIA MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: 32,396 square miles; includes the work of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Austria. 

Population: 6,526,661, nearly one-third of whom live in the city of Vienna. 

Religious Denominations: Protestant State Churches, 250,000; Jews, 200,000 ; 
Roman Catholics, 6,000,000; other denominations—Methodists, Old Catholies, 
Greek Catholics, Baptists, Seventh Day Adventists, 50,000. 

Industries: Vienna is the chief center of commerce and industry on the 
Danube River. In the section of Styria is one of the largest and richest iron 
fields in Kurope. In the Alpine regions, cattle, wood, salt, magnesia. 

_ Organization: The Methodist Episcopal Church has had work in this sec- 
tion since 1897. In 1908 it became a district in North Germany Conference and 
remained so until 1911, when it was organized as the Austria-Hungary Mission 
Conference and included all of the work in the dual monarchy. On’ the basis 
of the. lines fixed by the Peace Treaty of 1919, the General Conference of 1920 
established the Hungary Mission, Jugo-Slavia Mission Conference, and Austria 
Mliseicn Conference, the first session of which was held July 16, 1920, in 
ienna. 

Institutions: St. Poelten: Da Nursery ; Turnitz: Children’ > Vi : 

Deaconess Home, 2 Day Nunionee : Cee Bone: Visnnaz 


HEINRICH BARGMANN, Superintendent, P. O., Vienna VIII, Trautsohngasse 8 
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BULGARIA MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: 40,667 square miles; includes Methodist Episcopal i ri 

Population: 5,034,000. elie tact ot 

Chief Cities: Sofia, Philippopoiis, Rustchuk, Pleven and Varna. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1857; first annual 
meeting held in April, 1876; Mission Conference organized in 1892. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions (Congregational). Methodist work has so far been con- 
fined to that part of Bulgaria north of the Balkans. 


HE. H. Count, Superintendent of the Mission Conference 


SOFIA DISTRICT 


_ Location: Includes ten pastoral charges with Sofia, Lovech and Pleven as the 
chief centers. 
Sofia 


Missionaries: Rey. BH. EH. Count and Mrs. Count. 
Institution: Headquarters of Mission. 


Lovech 


Missionaries: W. F. M. 8.: Misses Wdith M. Perry and Mellony F. Turner, 
Mrs. Florence G. Reeves. 
Institution: W. F. M. 8.: American School for Girls. 


PaveL Topororr, Superintendent, P. O., Lovech 


TIRNOVO DISTRICT 


Location: Includes eleven pastoral charges with Tirnovo, Rustchuk and 
Varna as the chief centers. 
M. D. DretcHerr, Superintendent, P. O., Shumen 


NORTH GERMANY CONFERENCE 


Area: Includes North Germany. 

Population: 35,000,000. 

Industries: Hamburg and Bremen are the gates of the trans-Atlantic trade. 
extensive docks and dock yards are there as also in Stettin, Danzig, Kiel and 
Wilhelmshaven. ‘These and other large cities are manufacturing centers. Coal 
mining and the iron industry flourish in Westphalen, Sachsen and Schlesien. In 
the Leipzig district the chief industries are the weaving of wool, cotton and 
silk, and the embroidering of linen and silk which was introduced in 1844. In 
the Erzgebirge the industries are varied. Many great factories make machines 
for steam and electricity, also automobiles, typewriters, sewing machines and 
agricultural machines. Many families eke out a small income by making play- 
things, baskets, wood sculptures and brushes. 

Organization: Methodist Wpiscopal work was begun by the Rev. L. S. Jacoby, 
who arrived in Bremen in 1849. The first annual meeting was held in 1852. In 
1856 Germany Mission Conference was organized. In 1878 this became Germany 
Annual Conference and included the work in Switzerland and France. The 
churches in Switzerland and France were separated from this Conference in 1886. 
In 1893 Germany Conference was divided into the North Germany and South 
Germany Conferences. The work in Austria-Hungary, a part of the North 
Germany Conference, was separated in 1911. 


BERLIN DISTRICT 


Area: Includes northeast Germany with the provinces of Brandenburg, Pom- 


mern, Hast and West Prussia. . rn : ; 
Population: About 9,000,000. Includes the large cities of Berlin, Stettin, 


Koenigsberg. 3 ? ; a : : 
Industries: General manufacturing including furniture, bicycles, autos, brick, 


cement and textiles. { : 
Institutions: Berlin: Deaconess Home and Hospital; Stettin: Deaconess Home. 


BERNARD KeErp, Superintendent 
P. O., Mommsenstr. 49a, Berlin-Steglitz 
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BREMEN DISTRICT 


Area: Includes the northwest of Germany. Chief centers: Hamburg, 
Bremen, Hannover, Cassel, Kiel, Oldenburg, Bielefeld, Osnabruck. ee 
Organization: In Bremen, in gee Rev. L. S. Jacoby began the work o 
the Methodist Hpiscopal Church in Germany. 
Ti ino. Book Concern; Hamburg: Deaconess Home and Hos- 
pital. : 
Max STEMMLER, Superintendent 
P. O., Nordstr. 78, Bremen 


DRESDEN DISTRICT si 


Area: Includes eastern Saxony, Silesia and small part of Brandenburg; chief 
centers, Chemnitz with large factories; Dresden, capital and art center; Breslau, 
university city, commercial metropolis and gateway to eastern Europe. 

Organization: Became a district in 1913. : 

Institutions: Deaconess Homes in Chemnitz and Dresden; Home for Aged in 
Schwarzenberg; Children’s Home in Bautzen. 

HERRMANN Meyer, Superintendent 


P. O., Gravelottestr. 7, Chemnitz, Saxony 


LEIPZIG DISTRICT 


Area: 13 circuits are in Saxony, 6 circuits are in Thuringia and 2 are in 
the Prussian cities of Halle and Magdeburg. é 

Industries: Wool, cotton and silk are worked into tissues of most varying 
form and color. Lace and silk embroidery were introduced in 1844 and in the 
upper Vogtland have been developed by machinery since 1857. In the produc- 
tion of curtains and musical instruments this section has led the world. The 
gies are great centers of trade and traffic. Leipzig is the commercial center of 
Saxony. 

Institutions: Deaconess Homes in Magdeburg, Leipzig and Plauen. 


i. H. Zeuner, Superintendent 
P. O., Gutenbergstr. 1, Greiz I. V. 


SOUTH GERMANY CONFERENCE 


Area: Includes our work in Southern Germany. 

Population: About 12,000,000. - 
Organization : Methodist Episcopal work was begun by the Rev. I. WS. 
Jacoby, who arrived in Bremen in 1849. The first annual meeting was held in 
1852. In 1856 Germany Mission Conference was organized. In 1878 this 
became Germany Annual Conference and included the work in Switzerland. The 
churches in Switzerland separated from this Conference in 1886. In 1893 Ger- 
2 many Conference was divided into North Germany and South Germany Con- 
. ferences. 


EASTERN DISTRICT 


eee eet 5,000,000. 

hief Centers: In Bavaria—Nuremberg, 500,000 the e i 
Bavaria, chiefly machine manufacturing, large lead-pencil and pete cael Sees 5 
turing and varied industries; Augsburg, 200,000, cotton mills and large manufac- 
turing ; Munich, 700,000, the first town of Bavaria, University, machine manufac- 
turing and varied industries ; Wurzburg, 60,000, University and varied industries ; 
Hof a/Saale, large cotton mills and varied industries ; Bayreuth, 35,000 varied 
industries, well known as Richard Wagner's town; Ansbach, 25,000 large button 
manufacturing and varied industries ; Bamberg, 50,000, headquarters of Catholic 
Church | and varied industries; Drlangen, 35,000, University, and varied 
industries ; Fuerth, near Nuremberg, 80,000, large looking-glass "manafittarine 
and varied industries; many other towns and villages in Bavaria with vari id 
industries. In Wurtemberg: Heilbronn, Nekar, 50,000, large salt mine, pes a 
manufacturing, machine manufacturing; Halle, 15,000 salt mine d’ eee 
industries; Crailsheim, varied industries. padi a 
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Institutions: Deaconess Homes, Nuremberg, Fuerth, Munich; orphanage at 
Donndorf. Temperance Hotel at Augsburg. 


JuLius StrRa‘uLe, Superintendent 
P. O., Ludwigstr. 8, Crailsheim, Wurtemberg 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 


Population: About 5,000,000. 
_ Chief Centers: Frankfort, 448,000; Offenbach, 16,000; Wiesbaden, 109,000; 
Duesselford, 415,000; Heidelberg, 56,000; all of which are great trading cities. 
Mannheim, 225,000; Ludwigshafen, 100,000; K6éln, 400,000; Mainz, 100,000. 
Other centers of about 40,000 have varied industries such as mining, iron and 
steel goods. Only a few have chiefly agriculture. 

Institution: Martin Mission Institute, Frankfort. Temperance Hostel at 
Mannheim. 

KARL JAINKE, Superintendent 


P. O., Mannheim 


SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


Location: Includes Wurtemberg except the northwestern part. 

Population: About 3,000,000. 

Chief Centers: Stuttgart, 460,000; Ulm, 90,000. In the environs of Stuttgart, 
manufacturing and agriculture; in the Black Forest section, wood working and 
a little farming. 

Institutions: Children’s Home at Nagold; Old People’s Home at Schwarzen- 
berg; Rest Home at Freudenstadt. 


JAKOB SCHNEIDER, Superintendent 
P. O., Obere Birkenwaldstr. 204 


HUNGARY MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: 35,654 square miles; includes the work of the Methodist Episcopal. 
Church in Hungary. 
Population: 8,160,000; includes Hungarians, Germans, Slovaks. 
_ Established Religions: Roman Catholic, Orthodox, Reformed, Lutheran, Uni- 
tarian, Jewish. 
Free Churches: Methodist Episcopal, Baptist, Seventh Day Adventist. 
Organization: Work was begun by Rey. F. H. Otto Melle in Budapest 
in 1906. In 1907 Austria-Hungary became a district of the North Germany Con- 
ference. Organization as a Mission Conference took place in 1911 under Bishop 
Burt. Under the new political conditions resulting from the World War the 
work in Hungary was established by the General Conference of 1920 as the 
Hungary Mission. In 1924, Bishop Nuelsen presiding, the work was reorganized 
as Hungary Mission Conference. 
Institutions: Budapest: Book Concern, Training College for Preachers and 
Bible School, Temperance Restaurant, Legal Bureau (People’s Office) ; Budukessi: 
Children’s Home and Orphanage; Kispest: Girls’ School for Needle Work. 


Martin Funk, Superintendent 
P. O., Budapest 


JUGO-SLAVIA MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: 96,134 square miles; Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes; in- 
eludes the work of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Jugo-Slavia. : 

Population: 12,017,323. 

Organization: In 1908 this work became a district in North Germany Con- 
ference and remained so until 1911 when the Austria-Hungary Mission Confer- 
ence was organized and took over. all the work in the dual monarchy. On the 
basis of the lines fixed by the Peace Treaty of 1919, the General Conference of 
1920 established Austria Mission Conference, Hungary Mission and Jugo-Slavia 
Mission Conference. The first session of the Jugo-Slavia Mission Conference 
was held on April 21, 1921, in Novi Sad. Twelve centers of work in Macedonia, 
were taken over from the American Board (Congregational) in December, 1921. 
and were officially united with the Mission Conference in May, 1922. 

Missionary: Miss Ruth S. Wolfe. 
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i ents: Crvenka, Mramorak, Pribichevichevo, Novi Sad, Novi Vrbas, 
em pecs Veliki Bechkerek, Strumitza, Murtino, Monospitivo, 
Koleshino, Radovishte, Velusa, Raklish, Skoplje, Pristina. pee) 

Institutions: Children’s Homes: Srbobran, Novi Sad Training School for 
girls (for social and religious workers). Social work: Clubs for boys and girls, 
Stari Bechej, Veliki Bechkerek, Novi Sad. 

Joun Jacos, Superintendent, P. O., L. Musickoga, ul 5, Novi Sad 


SWITZERLAND CONFERENCE 


Area: 15,976 square miles; includes the work of the Methodist Hpiscopal 
Church in Switzerland. 

Population: 3,880,320. ; 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1856 by two preachers 
of the Germany Conference. In 1858 it -was organized into a presiding elder’s 
district, continuing as part of the Germany and Switzerland Conference and 
later of the Germany Annual Conference. In June, 1886, Switzerland Con- 
ference was organized. ’ 

Resident Bishop: Rev. J. L. Nuelsen, Zurich. 


EAST DISTRICT 


Area: Includes the cantons of Appenzell, Grison, St. Gall, Thurgovie, Schaff- 
hausen and a small part of Argovie. i 

Population: 821,000 Protestants; 503,000 Roman Catholics. 

Language: German. Sahai : ; 

Lue stises « Manufacturing, including embroideries, silk and machines and 
agriculture. 

Institutions: Zurich: Methodist Publishing House, Bethany Deaconess 
Hospital, Young Women’s Hostel; Horgen: Home for the Aged. 

Hans Ltrui, Superintendent 


P. O., Birchstr. 66, Zurich 6 


WEST DISTRICT 


Area: Includes the cantons of Argovie, Basle, Berne, Geneva, Lucerne, 
Neuchatel, Soleure and Vaud. 

Population: 1,193,000 Protestants; 425,000 Roman Catholics. 

Language: French and German. 

Industries: Agriculture, manufacturing, especially watches. 

Institutions: Lausanne: Bethany Deaconess Sanatorium, Young Women’s 
Hostel, Deaconess Rest Home at Spiez. 

ALFRED HonnrceEer, Superintendent 


P. O., Victoriastr. 102, Berne 


RUSSIA MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: 8,166,130 square miles; includes the work of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Russia (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics) . 

Population: 131,546,065. (estimated 1922), including Russians, Turks and 
Tartars, Ugro-Finns, Jews, Armenians, Mongolians, and others. Millions of these 
people have yet to hear their first Gospel sermon. 

Organization: Methodist Wpiscopal work as begun in Kovauber in 1889 by the 
Rey. B. A. Carlson from Helsingfors. By appointment of Bishop Burt in 1907 
the work was organized under Rey. G. A. Simons. 

Appointments: There are fifteen pastoral charges. 


; Leningrad 
(Formerly Petrograd and St. Petersburg) 
Location: Former capital of Russia, on the Gulf of Finland. 
Population: 1,067,828 (1923). ae 
Institution: Deaconess work in charge of Sister Anna Eklund. 
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Unit of local currency is the Mexican dollar, which equals 50 cents gold. 
Chungking 3] 3] 6] 4! 16] 7 9 OOS ee 5) 12 31 14| 847| 574] 1421 67 1488 
mae sates e : 5 | oe “oes 3 = 16 7} 189) 116 305 22 327 
ngchang. . 2 Soe), ec eee Cre ae: oer do ice eset Sel O90 SOTS TRRT) Saar 1881 
Suiningsece. een eee ec Pa all val ez 6 6 4] 46} 29} 674] 521] 1195] (24) 1219 
——— 
Motel: ape eats 5} 3} 8} 64} 20) 11 28 5 i Fao 14 44 93 50| 2700] 2102] 4802! 113 4915 
DastsWear: Jame, ee 6] 2| 8] 4] 20] 17 19 TG pela 20 58{ 114 67| 2678| 2526 5204| 129 5333 iN 
3. Shanghai Area CENTRAL CHINA 
Unit of local currency is the Mexican dollar, which equals 50 cents gold. t 
Chinkiang esses. aot ee 2 Pies al hare Niecy as Si ian 7 3 
Nanking-Kiangning aac TD eH = SD re |) el A er 6 2 7 : : Te) BLO) eae OS hagaae os 
Nanking-North Anhwei. . 8} 3] 11} 4] 26] 9g}. 6 1 5 10 ¢ i * 80 ao 1510 138 186 
Ningkwofu.............. Hs art aed fig Fee | eee | pea 2 
aa 9 9 4 i 3 4 6 < ae a 58 263 
MO ce oh es 3 ah aye an ae ae. 6 1 
ae Be a ae Rees «ee i li ; 2 . A i 1 4 3 a 15 26| 477) 286 763 54 sty 
UNC) (oe A eae 21; 4] 25] 6] 56) 34] 1 25 5 32 16 29 89 75| 2458) 1198] 3 
2 eh 2 656} 325 3981 
ibastVear., AA. er 16} 3] 17| 2] 38] 25) 3 20 5 34 14 5 22| 119 73! 2547| 1213] 3760) 240 4000 | 
KIANGSI — 
F ¢ Compiled from 
ess Unit of local currency is the Mexican dollar, which equals 50 cents gold. | 
Nanoha] a a YY oS 8 oy ay ey oo 
WANZMOL Ss. - slshevevcnas Fo he cel ees Nhe ced Roe ees, 4 1 ae ; a ieee eee 834 86 930 
; it 3 3 10 10 26] 364) 331 
E nciane Se snelevaeteeeee ell eal eee ciabiest: 6 2 oy Rs 5 4 5) 225) 282 30° 38 q a3 
MYIVER 2,7 er tenant PsN ced| Reba | cop at hice | diel UM aay 2 1 1 LS 2) 1441 75) 219] 35 254 





LOAN coumericcaa: 9) 5) 15) 5} 34) 18) 2) 27 5 4 30] 79) 12S] 1962] 1550] 3512] 371 3883 


9] 17 
Last Year. .......... 13) _6/ 18! 11 38! 231 3] 271 5] gt 5 3] 31! 67! 97!_19181 14941 34191 3951 3807 
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CONFERENCE 


For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 















































































































































SUNDAY ' Propprry 3 
Baptisms T CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE CHURCH ON THE 
ScHoois (Loca Currency) Foreien Fretp (Loca Currency) 
peesciee 2 sit es Se ee 
3 mn m oO 
mR 0 oO o A > Licino} 
2| 3/3] 3 |2| 3 |S) ss lead] 25 € lpeelse |e |e al z 
5 roms g a o FS Ore Basra oe a |Ses| ag a Beal ts 
a] oa|8| 2 q| 3 | 28) sha) 38 2g a |s08|2¢4 mm | peae| 3 
mi majo) S (a) € |a| Se} eee] se) 3s 3 A |\a2d| ea aire | eareue ere 
oH ws |e oH als ss > oa ateel ut! ‘3 = fssa Bio Bo |S SS 
2 8 8 8 Sa S|) Belial SP | yma Ba ') Ay (wee) gos =¢ Pee 5x 
2/8) 2) fie] 25/4] 22/2/45 |a22| a2) 2 | 2 | 2 Ges seel 22/828) Ss 
3 = AS g Ba |") Ba | Sop] Be iS) 3 1830/85 A pal sa 
oS | S BH Beals e8) 6. 2 |2a Be Ea |)/is3| £ 
=(O| 4) 4\2| &5/2| do |2|\ 85 |88e| Be| S§ | £ | S Se 855|/ 28 | S88] Bs 
22 | 23 | 24] 25 |26 27 128] 29 |30| 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 41 
167} 45) 28] 1551) 33) 29629) 30) 13040] .. Sa 1844) 100 24, 
170 61 22| 1805} 23) 49400] 25) 17191) ..| .... ets ace 4011 81 6 #89 
214 80 11} 2300) 12) 172000} 8} 30600! 12/198000] 865000! 318000 8741 1079 7129 
92 24 17| 1750) 19} 78930] 18) 16160} 4] 50000} 50000} 54000 2248 538 5259 
225 41 19] 1643] 24) 44875] 26} 16450; 4] 53000} 50000! 61000 2781 349 5223 
158} 247 20) 1259} 24; 78300] 15} 35300] 4] 63000] 110000] 224000 7425 505) 19440 
58 12 17) 1248] 17} 41000] 17; 12800] ..| .... ae sarah 1053 113 1459 
83] 48 9} 487} 11] 38588] 8] 12500 oe 965 87| 1329 
1167) 553) 148}12043/163] 527722/147| 154041] 24136400011075000| 657000 24068 3470} 48687 
1495} 566] 152/11258/148 499477 154] 134911] 24/364000|1075000| 657000 18040 12238] 51795 
CONFERENCE 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
74 12 25| 1671| 13] 60950). 6 2800| 9| 60968} 75709] 39550 1096 2066 5537 
87 10 25| 1745) 25| 20296} 11 5400) 2) 8532) 52638] 85150 1246 2616 4924 
| 
161] 22] 50} 3416] 38} 81246] 17] 8200] 11] 69500| 128347] 124700 2349 4089 10461 
184] 50! 45] 3473] 40! 82050] 15} 8500] 11] 69000] 170000] 151000 2000 353 7078 
CONFERENCE ° 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
52 15) 16| 1201] 22] 58900] 5 2500] 5| 29000] 160000] 130000] 15000) 5150 882 700 2461 
13 5 7| 540) 6 7100) 6 3900} 1) 5000 3000 2000 Sah scene 377 140 549 
56 5 18] 1153] 43) 20800] 13 2950} ..| ....| 10000} -10000 1004 an 1040 
62 5 14! 1275} 10) 14500) 3 3000} 2) 10000} 85000} 28000 420 445 1842 
183 30 55] 4169} 81) 101300] 27) 12850] 8] 44000} 208000] 170000 2683 1285 5892 
278 44 55| 5517] 62| 82250) 24} 10200] 7] 36000] 192100] 191700 2161 4557 11369 
CONFERENCE 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
51 4 5| 500} 6] 21800) 4 6500| 2] 138000] 10800] 229140 1294 118 1452 
58 8 14| 839) 9] 74800] 6 4900} 1} 8000} 10700) 14846 1570 358 2040 
100 15 13} 1402) 7| 383770) 5 3600] 5} 31000} 54100} $2688 1905 688 2816 
13 14 Vibert s 8500) 3 1800). | 41524 1000 466 392 911 
ee 1 5} 450) 1 5000]. . Sire) eal 6000 6000 et 61 9 79 
59| 18} 11} 705] 10) 14900} 10} 8900] 4] 24000} 61810) 33950 1634 201) 1963 
Bete) | eee REE ese al Bere aaliPcks eae eg | Seas *44000 Sie E Rae accle 
281 55 55| 4428) 36) 158770) 28} 25700) 14) 82000} 184934] 415624 6930 1766 9261 
380] 287 77| 5483] 42| 147670) 21] 21390] 14| 76200!1032524| 392970 woe ft eA 951 8320 
Column 32, last year, includes Methodist share in Union Work. *W. F. M.S. Residences. 
CONFERENCE 
Conference Journal, 1925 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
40] 17| 19] 1148] 9| 84960] 7] 10600] 4{ 23000 1176 390| 3879 
69} 24! 10) 1084) 7) 53300} 5} 9700! 7} 39000 1270 1638] 3030 
SO\Ge 9} 672! 9] 16700} 9 G70) 2 ee 523 218 779 
37 19 10) 702) 8] 16500} 9 SoU ae eset sage] eel 578 230 837 
Deter 5] 270) 4 9100) 4 6800 171 93 293 
185} 60! 53] 3876] 37) 180560] 34} 45300} 11] 62000) 231200] 175000 3718 2569| 8868 
298| 117 57| 4774] 35] 222800! 32) 48800! 11! 62000! 174950! 123625 2522 2006 6651 
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KOREA 


Compiled from Conference 


4. Seoul Area 


Unit of local currency is the yen, which equals 50 cents gold. 











































































































wn ORDAINED eee ALL Tue Curistian Community 
Missionarizs oF | _; NarionaL Preacuurs | Nationau i 
THH BOARD P= ere aie Nanos s 
fy MEMBERS TOCku WoRKERS eo 
el) re F CON- EXHORTERS Ee ra Sod = 
mun |WwOMEN < a g Paes S PREACHERS |_—____ Zz 3 ae ae - 
DISTRICTS sieler g |e | 88/24 os 
mn A ee er 3 3 HG ee pee 2° 
Ge] 4) 3 3 = a =) 5 Ss ES ae O.”8 £2 
BS Ses) Bt ee a: eras =_|2 | Go |eelae 
3 o 3 = a} r—) 
‘3 ites > ve et ere @|So| 8°] —& | 85 a 
#13) ele | 4) 2) ¢| 2 Qe! 3) 3121/2 | ¢] | | se| BS | Be] ges 
Sl flelzl2/els| 2| 6| | 2) 212) S| &|és/22| 22 | Se] as3 
mM 
1 913 (ae ON eS 9 be to: |e) et 18 SP POSE 1b eto tee tS eto eeO Meme 
* |e] ke |e] RK] OX 
Champa ff aa a bal.) aa) am) anger sa a 
Chunan AR oo Nae Sey cpst eiete ees (ea aes ah oe 42} 11711 5901 1761| 283 2044 
aie ieee ae ARE Pe elo hes 3 i 3 cH 15 4| 376} 201] 577| 151 728 
ee eye Re | Saas ic ie ff, altos 9} 15 2| 361] 206) 567| 162] 729 
Kongyas ees] 8 a al yg af) af a} a} a) ag) 7| 485] 230] 774/140] 988 
Manchuria.............. Baa phe ara (ste || a a Bie 2 4 Pre news 5649 
3h. nesh 1.189 26| 3655] 1065 
ane Petes seeaits 0 i ri 3 98 2 ii ; B 8} 50} 108 21| 2021] 576! 2597) 747} 3344 
ee ©) Bs aa on ess Tl A ee 7| 616} 242] 858] 221} 1079 
ee fee | ae Be Pe BI: 2h Ole sole eaareeet 1] 556] 502| 1058) 1536] 2594 
youn On tey eae ee acu i] 1 9] 2 3; 3] 6. 1) 20} S48] Ol = 933 © 440). 1375) 322] deem 
Viet ee lies 8] a. Solestart ao eee oi eae 6| 613) 301] 914) 218] 1132 
92 ie 26, 58/ 20| 257| 579| ...| 108|13622| 5867| 19489] 5023| 25412 
en eens 19 3 i 3 48 28 1 é 19} 49! ...1 2981] ....| 406] ...|13614] 6530] 20144] 42491 24386 
* Compiled from Board Records. 
JAPAN MISSION CGUNCIL—JAPAN 
Unit of local currency is the yen, which equals 50 cents gcld. 
ie ho me 1 1 2! 4 BETO RASS ol 5 4 1186 50 ‘ree ; i775 
ORSAIMLO «52 eeeiis otek toeu t a. a oe 
Ou Hokubu (Hirosaki). .} 2 2 a eae Sie 6 1 9 6} 706] 265 Lye! | eieee 971 
Ou Nambu (Sendai)....} 1 1 ise oie i a pe 5 1} 631 87 7180 Zc8 718 
kyo ee ee tet aca) fee yan) ln) ener ty enti paca laceri7 "ames 15| 5071} 984) 6055] ...] 6055 
Tokai (Yokohama). ... . 1 1 Diarale Te 26 3 TZI0 5 17| 2837} 649] 3486] ... 3486 
West Conference: 
Kyushiu, North........ 2 P)| sede patal il Cai serfs 2 8} 1496} 525} 2021) ...] 2021 
Kyushiu, South........ i TU pan Se fee are A ih i 6| 875} 124] 999]... 999 
Rotten sere eas a, ale ae Bie Sot S10lr ooo 4 1] 1351] 196} 1547} ...) 1547 
Tico\Choosar eee ccs SNE aefteaicsre eaae 4 i es 3} 815) 473} 1288] ...| 1988 
DOUGH peters Sie ANd | 238 ecoel ee Thee ace: Seat ea EY ee owe 
Rota meueRueS. dacs 19) 2) 20) 2) 43) 46) 2} 90) 17] 51) 28) 56} ....| ...|  61/14968] 3892] 18s60! ...| 18860 
bast Year sss. css... 20) 21 20; 2) 44) 57] 2} 78} 21} 32] kta} ai] 21; ~—G0l14454| 34351 17889| -..| 17889 






























































(a) These figures represent the districts of the Japan Methodist Church in which the Methodist Episcopal Church has work. The other 
* Only these figures were available for 1925. All other figures are repeated from the 1924 Report. fees oes 
For complete statistics of the Japan Methodist Church, see table following Summary of General Statistics by Divisions. 
























I]. SOUTHEASTERN ASIA PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
1. Manila Area Unit of local currency is the peso, which equals 50 ‘cents gold. 
Cabanatuan......... 1 easel lien kale) Raters 4 1 5| 14 1G)" 4b) Ses 69] 4687| 3797| 8484] ...] 8484 
Cagayan...... i ia Fe ha 4 5 eke 3 SBE Foes 10] 2752) 2751) 55038] 116} 5619 
Central. . . LH tees faa ened a | 5 1 2 5 142|- 7) 1336] 914] 2250} 206] 2456 
Pampanga 1 Lee 2 DU cas 1 a Ue MPTP Se 16) 6504} 9356] 15860} ...| 15860 
Pangasinan. . 1 Hie 3 5 2 2)enee 29 yh ee 69} 3860} 3523] 7383] 293 7676 
ANIA trracieo ees aes se a ; 5 1 cot eee lo 83]... 10) 1308) 4255} 5563 97) 5660 
VETS ieee are eR ie 1 2 3 1 2 ws 5 SGI oree 19} 1939] 820} 2759} 402] 3161 
IMG at rer say Suede 3] 1) 3 G8 11 1 3 1 2 123 19 24) 7290} 1017) 8307} 179 8486 
NAVSUP sh aaa ea cre 6 2 3 1 6) 116) tT 11} 1978] 714] 2687} 134) 9891 
Mctall tem, st. er cheus Uo iee” fe) [ee a 6:5 55 9} 39) 61 6A) 1185} 80) + 235)/31649]27147| 58796] 1427] 60223 
bastitVear ben. wcavice 14] 2] 14 30/ 23) 2] 54 14 


















































- 3357] 155} 1008]_...|_ 177133017133327| 663441 2240] 68584 
$$ pt «| _17'71830171383271 668441 2240] 68584 
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ONFERENCE 


‘ournal, 1925, except as noted 


‘or equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
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)ApARSNR SunpaYy PROPERTY Conrrisvrions oF THE CHURCH ON THR 
ScHoois (Locan CurrEncy) Fornien Finny (Locan Currency) 
Ea ae AAC Et NEES Aa RR 
4 Gq oe a] & = La ce = 
g| 3/2] s (81 s [3] se|oa8] 38 B ipssifs |e |g a} 2 
s| #/4| 2 || 2 |8| 38 |28e| 22) 3 & 1sSe)28 | 2, | She] 3 
Se ee le eee Seas So) we feso es | Pe | oye-| 
a| 2] 2/2] sel2l eSlelee lee] e2| 8 | 2 | a [Bes] See] 38 |*S5| £8 
=) 2| 2/a| F2|2| 22 \=| 42 |222| 22| 2 | 2 | 2 esl sels |222| Se 
| 5| = 2216/34 \3s8| 2% 2 | 2 |$80| 833/65 |Sea| Bs 
CO} a) 4\4| 86 |2| gh |2\ 82 |eae| de | 6 | 2] = ese 2ES| 28 |S88| Es 
2 23 24 25 | 26 27 =| 28 29 30| 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 41 
| | tT Tt t t i t 
Ee oh noe . 56193} 12}- 3910) 1] 8000] 63440] ..... 2380 440) 5533] 1131 1433 843 4809| 13749 
6370} 9 3660] .. Se lo Se SO Laren -20| 1719 172 296 897 3875 6459 
45 37 2358| 52| 27485) 11 6610} 2} 16000) 44200) ..... 100 485| 3748 526 1077 865 5139] 11355 
18 20 921) 21 8330] 5 2490) .. sete S000T* cnn 619 118 869 208 766 396 1300 3539 
25 30 856) 18} 12690] 4 1073] .. 1500} ae = 80 150} 1283 150 1115 211; 1027 3786 
55 19 1359] 31} 21180] 7 5250] .. bere  OSAOON S Gece 600 170| 2907 199 530 343 2100) ~ 6079 
59 30 761; 19 DBO ese) leerasants CE (esd 0 fo Ree | oa Fact 799 242 350} 1114 6280 8785 
368) 167 9888} 84} 270803] 34] 22593] 4] 25000] 339740) ..... 4020} 1190) 18789] 3132 4534) 2591) 38344) 67390 
132 92 3856] 382] 107279] 16] 17400] 6] 48000] .....] ..... 295 66} 9068} 1254 4878 864) 25540) 41604 
50 31 1097) 29} 11346] 9 1755) .. aig Es OUI cep ane 551 466) 1944 357 554 320 1861 5036 
35 18 2417| 27] 21348) 12 ZOSON Cie BOOOO cee red! Oley aks 2 35) 1871 257 1032 766 3348 7274 
86 58 2550} 40} 24565} 17 4077| 2) 15000} 24100) ..... 255 239| 3601 457| 12471 534 3161) 20224 
44 31 1732] 49| 25790) 9 2520) .. SOAS eT SO 100 165] 2259 332 506 458 1997 5552 
703] 598/31337/488| 594209145} 73328] 21] 164000] 571380] 343230 9000} 3544) 54390} 8417] 29542] 9702} 98781] 200832 
12161 832] 615/32405|507| 512698)141| 51096} 21] 164000]1285807| 343230] 4«4094| a4709| 57471| 9617 69923} 80532] 47172) 264715 
Tt Repeated from 1920 Report. t Repeated from 1924 Report. a On church and parsonage property only. 
ETHODIST CHURCH—Easrt anp West CoNFERENCES (a) 
}lor equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
{ 
* * A 
) 133 12 39] 3639) 9) ..... ts en 1] 16000 8000) 526380) ..... 7901; 1382 1176 462 2682) 13603 
) 34 53 Qi T4961" 4 ae. i nid oak A P2280) vee 145230) ..... 2996 524 329 330 1516 5695 
1O26) 2... ee ee 1) 14504)... LOZSO))  s..c2- 2167 366 217 690 650 4090 
| 478 76 36) 4017) 26; ..... TR 9} 58750/2500000| 175600} ..... 21412) 3171 1370} 13799 8280; 48032 
| 237 48) 110} 8020) 20) ..... 7 ora 2) 60000}. ..... BEBO... &. 12705) 1895 1038] 7980 4532| 28150 
193 61 41/ 2342): 9)... eo ee ne 4) 60000] 180000] 648000} ..... 6905} 1664 905} 3201 2091} 14766 
43 2 PATI S 10 1H beers il be eer Birese eee alba aes |hamgesert UEHEN Oi eP Oa 3037 667 522) 3431 1155 8812 
91 40 ZA L868)! . leters ces (2 eae Bi. SROQOO ie). mi aalrehe mee Nhe SE cee 9123} 1308 952| 7429 3244) _ 22056 
47 43 fo ae 6 0 ae ls DN eters nad Ws PAO) May iac25| ie. cte ebro 1457 276 69 149 299 2250 
282} 385} 309)24502] 91; ..... oe pean 8 21| 246661 /2688000| 1532260} ..... 67703! 11253 6578) 37471] 24449) 147454 
424] 223 325|24808| 89| ..... hile <a. 211 77060| 835550) 16244001... ....1 49670] 10670| 4753] 32476 126951) 224590 
-tricts are the territory of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and the United Church of Canada. 
“ONFERENCE 
rv equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
480 71| 5606) 39| 50450) 19] 11250] .. Bide | aye Re So ee aire 6296 pas 408] 1888 460 9052 
230 40| 2811] 17| 22640) 5 6800} 2| 14300 9000 BOOON canes 3137 34 23 814 592 4600 
169 46} 3233] 24) 23903) 11 SOOO aT LOO ser el ee pie eats 3016 LE A ope 1888 460 5369 
308 46) 5811} 36] 45504! 13 6065} 1} 10000} 40000} 40000) ..... 5307 20 12] 2982 2223} 10544 
487| 83] 5626] 47) 70762) 9 1679} 2] 20000) *10000| 16400} ..... 7582 13 34| 2853 582} 11464 
438 20) 2550} 19] 26389) 5 A ee TOON Rosie sveme lp scuim eke wiles oxvevo cake ZABO HY ts. 16} 2202 353 5031 
121 29| 2889} 27) 30480) 1 BOR BM BNO OON Set clh mal sinthen fe mbes aime 2081 59 10 635 540 3275 
152 44| 4877] 25! 262400} 10) 46800} 5] 132000|7189000] 315000} ..... 12472 61 51} 1898 4640 19122 
111 31] 2796] 22} 36450) 8 6100] .. SP | RG reset] te hs ei] eee 5344 20 20} 1432 704 7520 
2496} 410/35699/256| 568978) 81} 86253) 14) 212300] 248000) 376400] ..... 48045 212 574] 16592) 10554) 75977 
1961| 355)30375|229| 475642] 72! 46171! 15|209000| 243800) 377400] ..... 44451 756 1287) 10085 7582| 64161 














* Sanitariums. 


























{ Includes dormitory, publishing house and other institutions. 
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2. Singapore Area 











ORDAINED 

















UNoRDAINED 


MALAYA 


Compiled from 1925 Journal (1924 figures) 
Unit of local currency is the Straits Settlements dollar, which equals 55 cents gold. 
ean Ate" (hie etL ere, Pn ete ne ee es ee ee 








Missionaries or | % Nationty Pamicumnss|| (NAmoNan pen Taw Curistian Community 
THe BoaRrp a PREACHERS | NarionaL ~ 
(<>) MEMBERS AND a 2 

iol pt | 3] OF con- cauteaad EXxHORTERS Workers Ea 2 6 cs a 

MEN [WOMEN] _- e a¢| FERENCD So ie a l“c| = 

DISTRICTS Sales ine a q Pe | ga 3 
ale | Ble 3 2 F =| 82125 :-9e 

z 3\£| 2] 2 3s| éls|4 2 | s| g= |o3| £3 

ao] .9 Oj} s/o q cd ef a 2 a ee AS "rd dq 
elslelelllsls] 2/2] 2] 4] 2 | 2 d | 33] 88] S2 | BE/ Sas 
a/2|8/S/alais) 218] €| =] 2] 2 1 a] =| 54] el SS | Sel gas 
S/S|E\S(E/S15| 2) 6] | 2) 2a) 24 | s| Flos/e2z|e8 [as] eos 

1 QeVSnieaviene| OU ta imeulnee 10 | 11 12 13 1 15 [AO os 19 20 21 
MMT CSET Corie See el Ce e-SGot tL aGaGn sr SC Lal ook 
Asset al abe Sh Dy eae 7 9 2 35 21 Pi ..| 1586} 1028; 2614] 401 3015 
Ay Nae mene a ae Sloe cat stake lO ae : 4 7 8 aie +-| 787] 534) 1321! 153 1474 
D1) S38) 2 84 4 2 Gh ote. 5 ae . 309} 176 485 79 564 
i Ue |e RE Mae 22 os aetedle wales 12 veel 17 fee 982| 467) 1449) ... 1449 
4; 4] 3) 4) 15) 12 4 (a) oe Be 6 Hee 957} 252; 1209) ... 1209 
Potash 14| 5] 13| 8) 40| 26 17} 8} 66 57 4621| 2457| 7078| 633] 7711 
- Last Year. ..| 16} 4} 14] 8] 42] 30 17 8 66 57 4552} 2565| 7117| 895 8012 








+ Compiled from Board Records. 








* Repeated from 1923 Report. 




















NETHERLANDS INDIES 
Unit of local currency is the Dutch guilder, which equals 40 cents gold. 













































































DONG onk babes sce ate 5| 3] 8] 4] 20) 3 4 1 11 Bee, 7| 490) 219 709} 200 909 
West Borneo............ TH ieee] nat Heer |oned bak oe eo 4 5 1) 206} 209] 415) 26 441 
EOtabins wuts earoee Bl 3} Ol 422i Sh cu 4 1 15 = 5 8} 696} 428) 1124) 226 1350 
Wiaat! Year eden ce 10} 2] 12] 4] 28] 2) 2 4 1 25 2 2 13] 714} 330) 1044) 295 1339 
NORTH SUMATRA 
Unit of local currency is the Dutch guilder, which equals 40 cents gold. 
MOL alse nee. oes dine cee | 3| | 3| i S| 4 3| H ‘| 2| 10 7 a i| 410| 336 746 64 810 
astiveansste: nee eee Nee an ee deat Ble. Meera ets i El terre 1} 344] 265] 609) 93 702 
III. SOUTHERN ASI 
SIA SOUTH INDIA 
1. Bangalore Area Unit of local currency is the rupee, which equals 3314 cents gold. 
Bangalore. . St cece 6] 11 2 Aart ae 2 35 1 11] 117) 416] 987] 1353) 414 1767 
elgaum . p> Nees any 4| 3 Te i chee 48 % 19 17| 465} 3682) 4147} 2204 6441 
Sh fo Ve PRN cations Peta eee CNS ge 4) 2 3 1 A eee 64 25 22| 758] 6368] 7126} 2979} 10105 
GOkakee es, ayn ae as Zell cee 4; 1 Bh Rox | aes 61 5] 21} 307] 3999} 4306] 1388 5694 
Gulbareate ces ccuee seal meet lye Peal Wei t AES tae iT rey 14 11 33] 458] 3535) 3993) 1582 5575 
Hyderabadi 5 .s.cke PA SNS) 6} 5 2 3 1 ea 57 11 33} 1211] 2929] 4140] 1448 5588 
Madras NO ree ae a aks 4) 1.) 4 8] 4 2 1 3 2 49 4 33 83] 1164] 2894] 4058) 2135 6193 
FRatchivina sen) .1 aerials Lie ead 2h a1 2 1 hese 47 2 11) 128) 2260} 2388] 1165} 3553 
Siroucha ae eee a 1 Sees te | 2] 2 2 Bh vines 32 5 12| 182) 542 724) 382 1106 
aViilseires Dard semen etre hoe He 2).3 6] 3 4 1 4 89 26 48) 4175/18059) 22234] 7405] 29639 
AVllandtiss cacctee tee nese Bal ira ees Pei ee Yip eeenes| NE 10 3 8} 195) 1641] 1836! 1085 2921 
Totalle ee a eee 17) 41-21 42) 33 26 8 21 4 506 5} 151} 405) 9459|46846} 56305/22277| 78582 
Teast Year. {eu can 17| 2] 19 38] 28] 4 30 26 1 437 2231 526! 9054/45424| 54478|21668] 76146 
BURMA MISSION 
Unit of local currency is the rupee, which equals 3314 cents gold. 
Pegu: Burmese.......... iG || eal fe Ea | 2 a 17 Pere || caiveres| tee | meld 42 
Rangoon: Burmese....... Dl arilee Sh SeleeOh 20 3 SAS x 20 Se) sist ASOT eao ia 83 Pi 
Chinese seeen.<. eter S| a ae | 2 avi 4 "iis 2} 175) 117) 292) 88 380 
Bigs cece: so eerste I Fee tH | Fs M9 es ae 5 mkt) Dhcwia eeeee 31 291) 209 500 
nana s, pee. 6 oer PAN elt Pla al hie I 1 20 1 1] 299] 246 545} 184 729 
otal che Ghimn cate 10 9 19] 12 Si ne 1 66 1 3} 1114) 804! 1918) 5 
hast: Wear. ntees..c 5 GU eeralians (6) 2 ee ae 7 eee 52 1 4! 1152! 615 1767 207 ae 
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CONFERENCE 


except as otherwise indicated 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
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Barmaus | SUNDAY PROPERTY CoNTRIBUTIONS OF THE CHURCH ON THE 
ScHOoLs (Locat Currency) Yoreian l'renp (LocaL Currency) 
B 8 8 R 3 DEBT 38 
m os a a > s ae wey o = 
3| 2/81 s [3] s |S] se\Se8| 8 8 jess/ $2 |2 18.8] 2 
S| 3/2| 2 |8| 2 |'s|238|322| 82) 2 a |s52| 88 Rf0| 3 
a} e|O| S$ |&| Ss lalselsea| s@| 2 |e | 2 gdls= | Be) sen] 2 
So] Sis] g Saal) Tee: |e > | oma Fos a # = Sos] Sho] 82 |Fsh] Ss 
g Ps n| 28/14) S212 Ba Ore ea = S$ 1298! 623g BE Ba] Se 
a} $) 3) 2) a2 )4| a2 ]2)ae (ace | a | a) a eases) 4: |e] Ss 
= re : Aa Ha |) .8os| 3m iS) : B35| 38s B a| 3 
3 ‘A Ss ‘Ss 5} 2.2 /B 38.8 Sy 4 2a Bod) Fal]ie4 a 
4) 5/2) 2a) a6 |2| Bh |2) as eae) Be | S | 2 | S \8dz/ 255) 28 |225) &s 
22 23 24 25 | 26 27 «| 28 29 30| 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 41 
tT i, t T a a 
206} 177 39| 2245) 15} 87350) 12} 28600) 8] 65000} 400000] 195000 1992} 1266] 17127 229 724) 3238] 11084] 32402 
195 61 25}=-995) 12234800}. 4) 513600) |e ees oe. 1823 600| 6771 40 394; 3375} 4270) 14850 
50 31 7| 607) 2) 24800) 6} 38100} 2) 35600} 350000} 110000] ..... veel 4043 63 249 331 2517 7203 
55] 116 4| 335) 1 22000} 4} 10000} 1} 5000) ..... See el pedasen. sae | 8600 100 40) 1500 200} 5500 
66 66 10) 1289) 4) 110800} 3] 18450} 8/100000} 900000} 250000; 15000] 1866) 9008 185 279) 44701 1941) 56114 
572) 451 85] 5471) 50} 279750} 29) 103750) 19}205600|1650000) 555000} 18815} 3732) 40609 617 1686] 53145) 20012] 116069 
527| 466 85 5229; 45] 193475] 35] 103000] 19]205600|1650000| 555000 8000] ....| 38242 570 2375! 18743] 24665} 84595 
+ Repeated from 1921 Report. a On church and parsonage property only. 
MISSION CONFERENCE 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
54 48 19] 1469] 5] 97200 6| 12400] 3) 50000) 140000} 68000] 100000} 1841] 3755 5 529| 1023 8320! 136382 
10 15 6| 294] 6}! 10600] 2 1200; 1] 8000 SOO sc am es 1000) .... 480) .... 100) 6092 220 6892 
64 63 25} 1763] 11] 107800 13600} 4] 58000) 140800} 68000} 101000) 1841) 4235 5 629) 7115 8540} 20524 
52 52 21| 1401] 16] 116050} 9] 13800] 4] 56000] 142800] 65000} 83500 870| 5714 94 1284| 1327 6818| 15237 
MISSION CONFERENCE 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
29 50 16| 567 ‘| 59600] . . | ceatee | ea | aay ed eer 15500 ee | ASDB) a ware | 133 | Sete | 4486 
32. 41, 10) 628] 4] 59600] ..| ..... | 85000) ies 74145 A hee td lag ccctertel[eeeceacer ul (ee Ren nr 3494 
CONFERENCE 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
46 53) 139) 3400] 8) 33735) 6| 32500| 3) 24000) 247750] 244401] 82400| ....| 4160 416 162 232 4372 9342 
21) 102 63] 1640] 5] 13400} 9] 53564] 2] 25000) 58383] 38500) 26581) 2100} 4634 99 AGI ead 2659 7438 
G16), 645), 107) 1679) veh .oisie 13] 14700) 1] 10500] 32000] 43500] 10860) ....| 3634 87 79 13 3813 
46 71 60] 1285! 3 1900] 16} 10670} 1) 12500 ARS mec catebs | - alee 1319 64 Glo sear, _aeres 1391 
95 87 Sel AAG): ea rae es 10} 21400} 1} 12500 OO ere 5089} ....} 1460 31 1d Nececrpae 22 1525 
129) 132 95) 2579} 2] 40000] 19} 69350} 3] 75000} 127000} 199400) 90064 592) 7427 193 175 450 2001} 10246 
193] 187| 106] 4119] 34] 83635) 17) 138270} 4) 80000] 75161) 111600} 92477) ....| 6775 259 69 549 4175) 11827 
48 56 Fe Ae  een 17| 17835) 1] 12000) 14000) 52500 4748 1681 43 DOW tevecoah enact se 1774 
17 42 56) 1282) 1 150} 3 8125] 1} 13000 8335) 700QB |. nn oa 711 45 234 292 598 1880 
356| 344) 217) 3878) ..| ..... 44! 62520} 3} 39000] 164600] 40000 9189 4594 112 58 208). eek 4967 
31 38 TA, 2S248N« 5 Pe 9} 18564} 1] 18000} 33000] ..... 20810 585 41 pe 2914 3576 
98| 1657| 931)21158) 53] 172820/163] 447498] 21/321500| 772759] 799996} 342218 2692} 36980} 1390 929| 1726) 16754) 57779 
2725\| 2485| 1048]/23344| 54] 172517|159| 412864| 20 313500 754438| 731451] 310825} ....| 35068], 1472 1047| 2098]| 13151} 52836 
CONFERENCE 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
469] 2]  9500/ 2] 2090) 1) 8000] 3300) 1920] ..... Ben sales Elan 187| 1026 
ig * 38 1779] 2] 78000} 4 2900] 3] 67500| 624500} 225600} 115471) 3000) 2723 300 1085| 3697 1038 8843 
55 20 5} 294) 1; 60000) ..| ..... ..{....] 172500} 78000) 120000, 3775) 2765 30 1299} 7775 1986) 13855 
1 14 ama (Nia Uae Wei 0 Pe Na ase 1} 12000} 100000] 400000} ..... enya (SOS) aS 2821 4549 14733 
32 21 15| 465) 2 2000} 2 750} 1} 10000} 16800) ..... 1401 2012 10 241 1019 3282 
246 “8 324500| 8 5740| 6] 97500] 917100} 705520} 249483) 6775) 15619 340 5529] 11472 8779| 41739 
yt 5 x 301 7| 321500) 8 5640! 6] 97500/1048500] 548920] 219923] 3920] 12393) 4132 1614| 6888] 11363] 36390 


2. Bombay Area 


BOMBAY 


Unit of local currency is the rupee, which equals 3314 cents gold. 
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; ORDAINED 
Missronanies oF | 7 Navionat Preacners | NATIONAL oo Jaan, CoN COM ee 
THE BoARD = _—_—_____—| Preacumrs | ya iionat = 
[om MEMBERS VeGne AND WoRKERS : oh 
. 10 | = @| OF CON- | pesacHuRs EXHORTERS 5 g ee g 
wen |women| _-| | | FERENCE whe na x F 
DISTRICTS =e 2 e181 Bad fos 
7|5|F =) 3 3 |=_| ea |S4] 20 
A] Olg Ke 2 = | =| £3 |3S5)| 82 
| g/.2| 8 re g & | Ps! és (539/22 
z Tey | oat ete rofl st es a) = | ss| 2 Ay E 
4 a g asl oO = r) 2 jammin Hips =) a 
Z OQ] a} s a] s Be = (-w 3 
ae Tl ei(=) | Sis) ae) eet & 8) e3| §5|%3 | 83| Cae 
a|e|2\Sialeis| 2| S| 21 21 2 | S 1-618] SSl Bel Sol Sel gen 
Elelel2lelsis| 2| 6| 2] 2| | 2 | S| e|sel€2| 23 |e2/ 653 
O};p Ale (2) whee {e) < ° ame 
ada tatatstel zit o [10 fan | 2] ta | me | ss] te] 7 | a8 | to 1 207 ae 
| 
Basins emieceiaes bene at 1 it Dies Ql es 2 Mies eo 24 1 34| 217) 234 451 35 486 
ere Perse cee: gate 4 4 8) 4] 3 6 1 5 39 17 8] 923) 221) 1144; 381 1525 
Nagpur........ 2 2 pees) ees 6 4 1 20 10 4 35| 426) 174 600} 326 926 
YS ere ey Se 2|. 2 4) Dlr wn 2 J 14 2 24) 188} 172 360} 224 584 
ear a eae eds aah 3]. 3 6 c 1 3 at 18 2 15] 755) 823) 1578} 309 1887 
PGNPOR Al eho telsra:cieratha’s trative Fear a BE coe g Ea jaa Oe As he Ae ae oe 
Motalisemiccsae ane 12)... }.12 24) 18) 4 19 6 "i 115 10 26| 116} 2509] 1624} 4133) 1275 5408 
Rast, Year) .2ihés en 10} ..1 9 191 10} 3 16 7 7 138 tae 12| 125] 22391 1383] 3622] 1467 5089 
+ In Isabella Thoburn College. 
GUJARAT 
Unit of local currency is the rupee, which equals 3314 cents gold.- 
Abmedabado hss lice 2) 51) 3] =2[ 8} 2h-e4 12 2 ri i | 73 43]... 77| 2065| 4928) 6993] 3640] 10633 
‘BarOdse: Gratien s..t ets 2 7A ee Ve eas haley 1 6 i hao 30 73 10 60] 1247| 5234] 6481} 3165 9646. 
Wentralee has cages secs ae Picl eet (i 4 DS yeaa 75 eri 2 17| 631} 2609} 3240) 1935 5175 
(Godhrarnemee tins ven ati 2 Dy ph) oto: 12 an es Berar 48 42) 570} 5917| 6487) 4691) 11178 
Wethiawotes cess. < 0 Ait Wed ere 3 1 2 il 5 10} 543) 371 914) 352] 1266 
Total Ore DO St LA a 42 12 14 2 179 116 12} 206] 5056/19059| 24115]13783] 37898 
Last Year 6) Tv) 2b a6) Alp. 36 16 15 ik 241 115 35| 2501 4895/18919| 2381414003} 37817 
INDUS RIVER 
Unit of local currency is the rupee, which equals 3314 cents gold. 
IAN Tee eis ceseecars.a eet 2 2 4) -8l-.. re 8 Co) Meena 15 22] 1220{ 1291] 2511] 1087 3598 
1 1 Dh eeait ine 2 1 1 by ices 7 10} 103} 239 342} 124 466 
wh a ps Pa laa ta einen 2 19 115 20] 1544] 6653] 8197) 3576] 11773 
A a el Vere na PA eae 5 13 6 15] 224) 848) 1072) 506 1578 
ta is Sesto teas 4 1 9 19 34 24| 3835) 5970) 9805) 4649) 14454 
2 oh ile ars 2 1 2 10 1 11] 1745] 3059] 4804! 2177 6981 
1 1 2) 8h] 4 3 7 22 302 49] 4012) 8563) 12575) 9148] 21723 
2 2 4 ei 3 1 1 15 34 9} 416) 839] 1255) 573 1828 
GN Se ee 6 6 12) Pek 24 a 35 135 514 160 13099/27462 
MS bIVGAR 5-04 5 sn. 8 8 161 12] 4 28 3 41 169 457| 183 i768 ibe 33843 51880 on 
3. Calcutta Area BENGAL 
Unit of local currency is the rupee, which equals 331 cents gold. 
RSs l Mes a tsk Mets 3 ClEED eee 3 5 21| 
poe eS 3) 3] oat ot ales t 3) 3] a| ial der] ‘senl -azol ago] 7230 
Calcutta Bengali. ........ tts ea oes ies (ine 4 3 17 5], > 4h} —> 5 } 
: : 6} 844) 723) 1567) 475 2042 
Calcutta Hindustani...... ay ae ao fae 2 ee | ee 6 5 11 7| 226} 390] 616 
See Ml agteesinra a (aretandhs,'s ik ; : 1 Or Dee 1 1 2 16 42) 385} 190 575 403 ie 
PNUD sc lA ape 1 em 5 if 16 20} 318) 866] 1184] 306 1490 
‘Vamilule. ca seeeiie arciackis aire 1 1 Bi tisk hae 2 4 PS oe 8 39 63 102 99 201 
Motels see teoloek 13) ae 25-15) 3 16 9 1 57 43) 113) 188) 2745] 4074] 6819] 2709 
: end 9528 
Mast: V Garrats. sce cts 15! 1 14 30! 18! 7 18 14 12 a 67 14 64 146| 2745! 3587| 6332! 2444 8776 
CENTRAL PROVINCES 
Unit of local currency is the rupee, which equals 3314 cents gold. 
Balagbataeeencs. cican can 1 1 Neal 4 : 
eae eke ; es ; ay : ee 8 23] 195} 293 488 175 663 
1 aa ll 8} 206} 824) 1030} 337 1367 
Jubbulpore 3 3 6} 4 12 20 18 9 62] 540) 539) 107: 
Jagdalpore. . 1 1 2d 1 8 ai} <2} 18] 21} 355] 1731] 1986] 685) 2671 
Kh oe 1986} 685} 2671 
(200 bf ig 1 1 a3 5 28 
iaivir i : aloe ; 7 om 13 28) 419} 1471] 1890] 777 2667 
severed Pf Wf QQ). 12 6} ....| 4} 42} 2831 216] 499] 176] 675 
tae i... 6. wake 8 8| ..| 16] 11 28 85 ae ee Bae ie ee 
ao 1898} 5074] 6972) 2842 9814 
MASH MOOT = 2. «0/0 seis 10 10 + 20] 13 22 84 SOI) See 73} 209] 2013] 4959] 6972] 2462 9734 
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CONFERENCE 


For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
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Baprisus | SUNDAY PROPERTY ConrrisuTions or THn CHURCH ON THE 
ScHoons (Locan Currency) Fornien Fretp (Loca Currency) 
ee eS BS, 
| P 3 2 2 < DEBT rere 
} pe} eles S BS “st SB] lens ae at ew ~ elas re) a ] 
2/2/5| § [fl S |alselsee| sf) 8 | = | B BSSl ec | s2/8s2] 2 
he Rd Selo) slo) ge Se aa | & oe te ie B5| Spe a ees | ae 
i ® a 5) 4 pak mf. Ke TS Paes Pal 
3/2) 2) 2/3) Be /4] 22 |=| 25 [222] 22 | 2 | 2 | 2 esl Seel ee [See] os 
ifs = a on ‘|.8'a |.6868| 2m te) ‘ 3900! a3 & 3] 3a 
as} iq re! | fon Se 5| 68 S42 (Se88| B.. a |8q S3a| FS.) Les| SF 
3) 8) 2) 2l2| a6 [2] a8 |2) 88 |a5e| Be] s | 4 | = 2se|258| 22 |s85| 2: 
4 22 23 24 25 |26 27 | 28| 29 30} 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 41 
* * 
i) 3000} 1] 10000} 2] 20000} 40800] 29100] ..... sft deez 6 S40) Fo 80 1774 
5} 276000} 4) 67324] .. .-..| 280000) 145500} 129380 ..| 15670 24 5324] 2984) 14613] 38565 
3} 21000} 12) 53785} 1) 29850} 104825] 70000] 50000 ...| 2656 17 466] 3639 5075| 11853 
3] 32800) 3] 48500} 2} 38000] 137300] 122000] 18000] 1000 3555 Pe 4241) .... 900 8696 
3 $300) 2 8800) .. feat | REOOOY) eect ce 1520) Sec cih -1166, 5 512 58 1741 
342100} 22) 188409] 5] 87850} 587525} 366600] 198900! 1000] 24394 53] 10883) 6573] 20726] 62629 
| ib 342100! 221 188409] 5! 87850! 360080] 302600] 147380] 1000] 24187 6030 31591 3103! 18673] 55152 
* Repeated from 1923 Report. 
CONFERENCE 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
- 250| 8707| 4) 22250] 4). 5850) 37 55000) 204047) 30000! 20782) 6000) 7952 409 9502 
197} 322] 162] 6685) 8] 44250) 2 3500} 3} 36500) 116500} 160000 2279) ....| 6624 225 484 90 7423 
17 94 57| 2621] 5 6500) 1 1800] .. COA) ene eee eee ween 2269 36 15 26 2346 
- 104) 161} 200} 6629) 4] 19600] 10} 10900] 2 22000 45425) 175000 7745] ....| 4979 215 153 99 5446 
68 44 Oil, L24 STs lat crear 2 650 : OOD Eben Miapeln rs HE ie 747 28 15 11 801 
iy PS eee ————_ 
| 437! 832] 706|25887| 21] 92600] 19} 22700 3 113500} 369437] 365000} 30806) 6000} 22571 913 L662... 868} 25518 
| 1178] 1759] 796128978] 21] 104600] 21! 23700] 8|113500] 351542] 648124] 40620! 164961 24580| 1397 160 650! 3550! 30267 
/|CONFERENCE 
| For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
| 30 89 68] 1286] 3] 27350} 2] 50000| 2) 23000] 165850) 153000) 50000) 8301] 2839) 1245) ..... 907 4991 
| 4 14 8} 162; 1) 20000} 1} 15000] 1] 10000] 30000} .....] ..... 2252 Bielo avec 1197 3821 
| 289) 384 74] 4492] 1 200} 6 USC leealiees delet cesteat|\ “crcrocatie atone 2542 BEN. einiahs 10 2576 
| 52 39 By ea Wiss) el | ee 2 NN veneers Santee sot Molo Sealy. o 981 LOOF” Sani 25 1106 
265) 299 74] 4518] 1 OGL. coil cece 5 BU Ge hon (le xenne 1318 OE ctes cfs ee ste 1413 
121] 128 Bg S557 ee er ae) nee (ee oe | cg ey, | Re Se eer Maree 814 DLE Saar 143 1008 
386 770| 108) 4722) 5) 15400 16 22778) 1 15000 29678) 70000) ..... 4499 P18) |e ere 745 5497 
110} 108 20} 794) 1) 20000}: 1) 12000} 1} 8400 SIZDII cecal Wwe cd 4617 GS6It en a sen 1187 6440 
1207] 1826} 421/19754] 12) 89950} 28] 107154] 5} 56400) 229153} 223000} 50000; 8301) 19862] 2776] ..... wae 4214| 26852 
1715} 1991] 473/22703] 12] 849501 24] 785841 51 56400] 179775] 220000 800| 960] 19601] ... 3033 746| 3050! 26480 
CONFERENCE 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
223] 148 50] 1494] 2 2200} 5) 338900] 1] 20000) 27000] 49080] ..... 2823]... Ol. eee 5474 8513 
oe 7 11} 400} 3 3900} 8} 47000} 3] 44000 6200} 35900} 18800 966 19 38) . 30 551 1604 
25 58 34] 1603] 7} 111202} 8] 15575) .. | 974775 500} 216800 AB OBI Srteclies eect 5 ....| 51985) 54883 
32 25 WS BOT) cil, ve xiden Peer cc te eee OARS Mew LOC2) es ais BSN 150 2160 
1 24 4) 415} 3] 256000} 3] 127500 “2/107500 1970000} 655000} 776068 13585 77) 16309] 10216] 292889] 333076 
36 20 25} 594} 8! 15900} 12]: 17950} 1] 17000] 55600} 12400} 28000 BO ice nee barons Sees eee 5927 6359 
2 V4 Os 127) LE 1050} 2 2400 ...-} 10980} 24200 8158 306 5 eee Pe hos as, 356 
319} 284] 145] 5330) 24] 390252] 38} 244325) 7/188500/3044555| 777080/1047826 ...| 22972 101} 16656) 10246) 356976} 406951 
1065} 486] 174] 6747] 22] 380550! 41] 205975! 121245000130431411 778300! 680197 62464 25838 515] 18294! 63716] 340328] 448691 
CONFERENCE 4 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
30 42 57| 1608; 5] 14500] 3! aan 1] 16000} 42700; 18500 2590 1055 122 134! 553 1864 
27 42 33] 984) 3 ABOO| 4 leet SO0 lett enced oe tee Asal ek nee akon 445 74 Bil secene 22 713 
35 65 65} 2466} 9] 60800} 12 fissue 6 105000 274150] 134200) 113000 5559 856 1688 40 1274 9417 
88 97 72) 15538) 2 3300} 3{ 18900] ..} . 18500) 40000} ..... 1238 174 205 200 172 1989 
21 51 53] 1245) 2 7400| 14) 35760} 2 20000] 30350] 35000]. ..... 1719 206 177 30 339 2471 
3 15 68} 1622; 1] 12000) 3] 32800] 2] 36000} 12700} 65000) ..... 1137 118 106 : 108 1464 
204} 312} 348] 9478] 22] 102600} 39} 228160] 11/177000| 378400} 292700} 115590 11153] 1550 2482 270 2463) 17918 
440| 385] 405]11567] 20] 98800] 37] 223960] 11] 95500] 346900| 287500] 114775 12169 UM OSS let ict eles 512 2520| 19919 
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Unit of local currency is the rupee, which equals 3314 cents gold. 
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t Repeated from 1923 Report. 























7a) 
THE BoaRD =| = 
fry ee 
-| 2 Ee a So = 
ven fwouen| “| "5 | 2 Bie taleclae 
DISTRICTS stele Bie |: s2ieules 
als s ee] Z 2 18_) 88 | =] 3° 
alelel 8 2 a & |>s| #8 | 4S] 25 
& ° 5 ‘S eI Oo ot 3 ‘8 = on 5 a og LE 
3/8 Ola] S| 8 Be eel de alsal G5 ]/Sz/5 
O/'s [| 8 =| iz qa a asleno6 5 Ss 
Aicol alo] olan. = a= <a 'B _ oo] & — 3 o| +38 
S| Sle) 12/2/48] 3 Sy eck eo Za| £3| $3 | Fs| S83 
: S/S|E|Z/e|S/S) 2 4|/ 24) 4) 2 Os iz) ES | a2) R08 
i zlslalslol7/si 9 | sofa | 21 3 | | 5] 16] 17] a8 | 10 | aol? 
(NDE Se eseeh teams oe a 1 1 2| 3 aL Peet 3 an ae 175| 1914| 2089] 961 3050 
LCCC A Se See eee 1 1 2) 1 2 2 2 it 266) 2622) 2888) 1116 4004 
S05 9 ee OPS eee ae < a ee A ee ee ae : 185} 3331] 3516] 1574 5090 
COWNPOGs se. 6s.nc cee ces 2 2 4) 5 10 2 6 76| 1032] 3279] 4811] 1981 6292 
GONCA Aetn am Huaa sium WT ieee (esa aoe pare Ll eee vi 35| 512) 848) 1860} 432 1792 
WACkHOW! sci ceescee poe 16] ..| 12). 28) 18 8 3 6 24) 708) 549) 1257) 529 1786 
Rae Barely. ...40s cohen pak oat Aa eee salad Bets 4 22) 454] 606} 1060) 454 1514 
PyMOOte es eke s daelees sO sx IT ae ii | 2) 2 3 2 2 20} 265) 618 883] 370 1253 
PROP coca Aoeecereds haw 22) ..| 18 40] 32 37 9 43] 238] 3597|13767| 17364| 7417) 24781 
Last. Wear oiiinc cece 2 le 388! 33 46]... 55| 287| 3474|13284| 16758] 73311 24089 
4. Delhi Area NORTH INDIA 
Unit of local currency is the rupee, which equals 3334 cents gold. 
Bareillyaeee. sce: 2onoece 3 4 7 9 14 3906] 3635] 7541] 3423] 10964 
MIROD Serr <1 oenence te ae eee 4 2010} 5226) 7236] 2857) 10093 
IBudaontee cc. see cee ce | 4) 2 8 4550) 5180} 9730} 5480] 15210 
han dauslin. itis cca eee ae salt Be 3 2992) 5768; 8760} 5066) 13826 
Garhwal 1 1 2| 3 8 682] 337} 1019} 410 1429 
Hardoi oss ES re 5 791) 935} 1726} 727) 2453 
Kumaon Pe Oh od 8 7| 10 10 771| 485} 1256) 390 1646 
Moradabad............. eich a 4) 4 6 3634] 8777| 12411] 5270] 17681 
BADD G are anes ater tsia ene sre ed ae eel vl 3 1655} 2523] 4178] 1779 5957 
ktQwUr cats aceasta: 3} :.| 3 6} 2 4 536] 417 953) 356 1309 
Lucknow College......... iN ah AN oot Se IN ee ee eee, sae 
Wotaluess isa Soe TS} st 17 21527/33283| 54810/25758| 80568 
DastwVeatsute.ccc cae 18] 2} 21 21130130906| 52036|24566| 76602 
NORTHWEST INDIA 
Unit of local currency is the rupee, which equals 3314 cents gold. 
Aligarh nsmeccontev coniean 2 2 4 9 13 4240! 8750] 12990] 8424] 21414 
Amunshabr es... bsiopcan ste ae . tes 3 4 3302) 4114] 7416] 4528] 11944 
Bulandshahr. ........... be Sn ist 4 4 2558} 6118} 8676] 7323] 15999 
else he ee iN 1 a2 6 9 2299] 9924) 12223) 8837] 21060 
INCAS See Sn ee 2 2 4) 4 11 9 10055|20117} 30172|15127| 45299 
Muvirassrevceeh ere. cee 3 3 6} 8 10 12 3834| 4033] 7867| 4778] 12645 
Muzaffarnagar........... ap % a eile 4 7 2660) 6045| 8705) 4178] 12883 
Lies tense eee eee ees ' : 2 2 fi : 3818} 8268] 12086) 4959] 17045 
plant puricdes. |. ./0ale ao eal mee r ae ee 
Nest. es aie 10| 3] 12| ..| 23} 28) 4| 58 33342|76120|109462|64201| 173663 
Last Year......5.... 10] 2] 12 24) 32| 3 44 28984/74763|103747|57424| 161171 
IV. AFRICA 
Cc T A tANGOLA MISSION 
ape: FOwny Area Unit of currency is the 
ROMA Ete ihic. demu Canis AN ell 302] 270} 572) 246 8 
a 18 
Malanje.... Ol earl |e 105} 245 350} 131 481 
Quiongua. . . a) | 2 173) 382] 555] 222] 77 
GEAR Es sici0cteciewa te 11 9 580) 897) 1477] 599] 2 
Stee 076 
Last Year.......... i 9 ...| 5911 976] 1567] 495] 2062 


CONFERENCE 


For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
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Conrrisvtions or Tan CHURCH ON THD 
ScHoors | (Locau Currency) Forzian Frenp (Locan Curruncy) 
| a a aa a a a _—————$—<—_—— 
5 : 8 g 8 = DEBT = 8 
i m 5 Se 
| a) Bla] [8] 3 |)ed lead] 38 & lpssl8e |e la al 3 
¢/ aia] 2/8] 8 |g) 23/832] Sf] 2 B |eSe1 58 | 8 | 2a! ¢ 
aw} alo) S ja) S |e] sa |S ee So 2S is ha hago 34 a2 E3.-| 2 
| a] o| 2/3] Sele] eS lol eelge~| st] & | 2 | a [Bes] See] 88 [Aes] Es 
3s] §| S| S\/3| s2/8| 82/42) 88 |Ze4) 23] = |] se | 8 RSS Boel si | sec] s2 
(2/3) 8] gle] $2 /a| 2 /=| ee |sse| &e| & | 2 | 2 ResiSes| as 228) os 
loo] 53) 8/5 84/15/82 /884| 85 a | & |\280\ 83a] ea |/Se4) S38 
S/O) 4) 2\2/ ao )2| ae lz) 88 Sek] ge] & | 8 | S [Sse 2E8)| 88 2z25| 88 
22 23 24 25 | 26 27° «| 28 29 30| 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 °38 39 40 41 
53 79 SA TZ Sa ae 3 2000) 2) 26000} 27390} 53000) 33000) 700 
| 0} 2128 259 119 125 2631 
f 72| 160 41) 1504) 3 4075] 15} 36200} 1] 11000] 16000 9200 S000) aren 21222 DST acrate 21 re 
| 219) 186 46) 1988] 2 1600] 9} 10375) 1] 6000 OPO Laer | organ se 1859 BON is aval eee 58 1966 
152] 269] 152] 3378] 8] 114500] 20 8300] 4] 54400] 95333) 189500! 21000 U1 728412 VAIS | eae 2198 1585] 12435 
49 43 62) 2680} 5] 32400] 18} 10300] 2! 27000 45000] 49000] 25400] ....| 1626 PVA ANE Be Os Seah 187 2045 
89 79 67| 1877) 6} 71700] 11] 15400] 2! 60000 1450097/1300600) 35000] 20000] 6598 845 1182 482 8807] 12914 
107 69 38} 1080] 4 4200} 10 5300] 1] 6000 WOOO Wireline eS lwo CE, 90 pote Sane 1309 
67 47 37} 1146] 2 5000} 3 8817] 2] 22000] 21650} 60000] ..... 1790 230 37 794 2851 
808] 932] 477]14825] 30] 233475] 89] 96692 45 212400] 1668710/1611300] 123400] 27000] 23676] 3310 1301} 2717 6577| 37581 
1341] 1103] 622]17873] 30] 232575] 90] 95592 16]246000|1444213| 747850| 150400] 19600] 20651! 2537 1856 972 6573! 32589 
CONFERENCE 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
72| 366] 124] 4722) 15] 56500) 36) 81750) 3 60000| 222000] 154050) 25000 7702 93 1277| 1202 758| 11032 
880} 538 88) 2984) 7| 13150] 18] 32700] 1] 9000] -78000 55000} ..... 2455 54 337 600 67 8513 
277| 630) 117) 2666] 14) 27150] 31] 14650] 2 24000] 15000] 68000} 22828 5414 137 GO m trey wives oe 6541 
333] 476 79) 1957} 8 4350| 26 COTM Hiteretes altri cette begs ee nines 1520 57 OA tires dW hea 1684 
31 37 42| 1121] 8 7840) 12} 32350} 2] 45000} 309900] 48000! 40500 3540 242 176) 1000) os... 4958 
51 65 84) 2887) 6] 13600] 9 5950} 1) 18000) 36300] 36000] ..... 1789 195 DTM ee ee | eee 2261 
44 40 60) 1556) 9} 183500] 29} 59800} 3] 48000] 575850! 256300 50600 8521 104 2342 300 1167| 12434 
_ 184) 587} 175} 4245) 12) 47000] 78) 44250! 3] 48000 375900} 140000] 72094 5100 89 1184} 400 400 7173 
| 87) 275 50] 1027) 6 6050) 18)" 2280) || WS5O0) ce Asc || 2 aecn 1010 63 82 400 12 1567 
| 87 38 44) 984! 5) 34300] 9] 11651} 2) 30000] 51900] 30000] ..... 2127 116 CO ORS i aera 2643 
| oy BEE oss Bias Be es ee BS ok G 2m comer, Nes 5 ie Sie | a Bi PRERONS eeORAI catoes oll ea sara]! <td es 
, 2046} 3052) 863] 24149] 90) 343440/266] 313331] 18]295500] 1664850 787350] 211022 39178} 1150 7172| 3902 2404] 53806 
| 15821 2697! 1038] 27992} 89] 278514/268| 307296] 18|295500|1664850] 698450 52788 33267| 1562 8523| 7779 4526] 55657 
| 
‘CONFERENCE 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
; * ¥ 
262| 982] 143| 3575] 3| sss00{ 7| 312001 1! 10000| seoo0l 1757001... 7256] 264] 398 110] 8028 
504| 783} 93] 4119] 1/ 100] ..| ..... lie ealene tale he 2098 |i 72 aan) ere oe 2422 
489} 616} 114} 3649) 2 2500) 12) 16100} 1} 5000 150), 26000). .=.:.. 3802 86 1 Med ee SS ee 4000 
373} 697 87| 4142) 1 3227} 38] 92032] 1} 20000} 24477) 21370) ..... 8237 211 195 525 101 4269 
1099] 2167) 29911735) 2] 238774] 30} 83500} 2] 35000] 63700] 101000] ..... 6163 298 390} 100 80 7081 
417) 808] 119) 2778} 2] 23000] 6] 55350] 2! 25000] 118936] 178879] 20000 6468 237 406 142 630 7883 
859} 801 99} 3465! 1 6000} 3 9300) "il 15000 20000) Wee es... 2157 74 PA ge ieee Ute re 2323 
1109} 1206} 123} 4126) 4]! 51000] 8] 26600] ..| ... 18000} 30000) ..... 4517 325 434} 250 610 6136 
S2i|- 363) 106) 5O7L) wel... 4} 21183 73645 Er SNM, scoot 1080 116 OON - eee 12 1307 
5483} 8423] 1183) 42660 “16 145191] 73) 335265 = 110000} 374908) 532949} 20000 36968] 1685 2186 1017 1548] 48399 
5033] 6989] 1526 53168 20| 150866] 74! 276548} 8/110000! 319382] 467379] 14000 38678} 1830 2717 276 1915| 45416 
* Repeated from 1922 Report. 
CONFERENCE 
United States gold dollar 
* * * ze 
| 78 56 11] 1234) 6] 15800} 12} 26160) 2] 21000 OOGH a asierassyrtl oa axettin weet 1629 1865 Sel oink 3494 
41 38 15} 1290} 9 1420] 14 8410} 7] 10800 7950} 20000} ..... 885] 2... 4343 CONS secures 5948 
7 22 5| 628) 5 3370) 4 BL 20) lites caste) rere yt! mmcewverevevt taeemrevey es itressi Nebtareter tbe teriects OS te erceacs 58 
| 126} 116 31] 3152} 20} 20590} 30) 37740] 9] 31800) 15950} 20000) ..... *835| *1629| *6208 1a | ate 9500 
131} 174 28 | 2648] 20] 21650] 25} 30645] 9] 31800 14000 4700 835! 1629 6208 510) Ss eees 9182 


15950 





* Repeated from 1922 Report. 
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+CONGO MISSION 


Unit of local currency is the Belgian franc, which equals 5 cents gold. : 


» ORDAINED 
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Misstonarias or | % Noiiowiar.Peuxoupee ah aoa cal Tum Curistian Community 
maa Boarp) =| =| |__| Pamacumrs | yy tionan : 
Bs en Worxzrs = 
*| 2] OF CON- Othe EXxHORTERS Ee n Bo 
wo] Ee] Ss PREACHERS 6 5 Zwoal fs 
MEN |WOMEN| _;| "| +4| FERENCE ee ad et 7 |. 2 | oN 2 
DISTRICTS slele B-(2 | S82 12a! oe 
enise = g 3 SB |S_| ss 1(836] 80 
. a) & 2 = | sa] 8S | BO] Bs 
a) 4) 8\-3| 8 3ol|eal]oo 3 s Be a OD. | ES 
| 8 Ol eS eal Peele Saline Z BN ee f= |szlé q 
S|: 6a fees so ee (ee tele fee = g |) a3/88)%3 | 8e|Oge 
a/Slalo/t|sjy| 2] £] 8] +] 6 | < €)es| s°o| ae /S8u] aq eb 
‘a] 8 | S| 2] oS) — a a 2 roy we) 8 £| 5a BEl S5/ ee] Es 
Clalelals|4/8| 5 & | er 6 Sar $| 22 |S8elecg 
S(S|Ela/elS/5| 2) 6| +] 2) 4] 2 | a] El osazleas jas) eos 
1 213141516) 7)8)| 9 10 | 11 12| 18 14 153), 6S As 19 20 a 
ee ee es ee 
-Chi vel, Oia aes OG cos o0|- ome 4) 6 82; 111 193 12 2 
ee ee re ail eon er ee eee ee ee eee es 
Elisabethville..:......... Sleek) 4 8 1 23 6 1) 202) 223 425 30 455 
MOT: < sabes ace oso 9) 1) 8) 2) 20 2 il 1 (A\ ghee 14 9} 299] 361 660 47 707— 
Pier oh. tea Ile Sh osh tlie. by stile ne 441-16) 14] 17 a we ta 
+ Repeated from 1924 Report. : 
z 
RHODESIA MISSION 
Unit of local currency is the pound sterling, which equals $4.86 gold. 
4) 2) 3) 1) 10). 3h a. 1 *61 2 1 1003 1364 2367{ 574 2941 9 
2) 2.) 2) 2 4) 6h. ss ca 3 4| 343) 394 737} Ad 852 
A) 2) 5) 1] 12) 8) 1 +44 16 6| 2286] 1263) 3549; 834 4383 2 
Totallic.cs aves .is setae 10} 4) 10] 2} 26) 14) 1 1 122 21 11} 3632) 3021} 6653) 1523 8176 
Lash: Wear dars.c.cneek F113} © Oe *2)- 2b £2). 1 125 2 12| 3238] 28241 6062) 1146 7208 
* Includes one unordained traveling preacher, member of Conference on trial. . 
+ Includes five unordained traveling preachers, members of Conference on trial. 
{SOUTHEAST AFRICA 
~ - Unit of currency is the © 
Inbambane?-< 22.3. ..0.% 53] 98 1G|- 2] =. 2 2 91 ae} 8| 1334) 3757| 5091 5091 
LAMPOPO-cithuetin poeumoe at cased MRD Novescal| (mA er eect arta arc 69 beub  ~oeref ARES) aS) 1b 1525 — 
Tramsvaalliy..:. sisi. diese fo ee a Bal vc le so 80 9 1400} 874) 2274 2274 — 
otal teeters tote SP esr ae 22) 20, 2 2 240 40: 9 8] 3846] 5044] 8890 8890 
ast Year: indo, 8| 31 9 201 21 1 2 2 87 8] 128 15] 2456] 4597| 7053 7053. ‘ 
+ Repeated from 1924 Report. F 
2. Covington (U. S. A.) Area LIBERIA 
Unit of currency is the 
Bassa-Sinoe............- ee es es) ie eae Be 13h -fa2 5 4 6 25) 35.) SS) TOS -S7at 1877 1426. 
Cape Palmas. .52...2.6| 2 A Wie an eis 5 1 aa 13 44 1 12} 1386} 538) 1924) 127 2051 — 
Kru Coast: ...... Seca gee Qh SAN Se Se 4 5 4 NS) Sees 25 8} 1956} 2851} 4807} 127 4934 — 
Montserrado............ 7) tee ees ep oe ee | 14 2 3 ic 24 3 14] 2063} 328) 2391 41 2432 — 
EGGAl cA cee oc emrae 74 WR jul} ae | eee 36 8 15 4 37 93 29 34| 6409] 4090] 10499! 344] 10843 
Last Year (1923)..... GCL dl W226 BS 28 TSI foetal te Bite ...1 ...1 7628] 2528! 10156: 1043] 11199 j 
V. LATIN AMERICA 3 
Cc MEXICO 
1. Mexico City Area Unit of local currency is the peso, which equals 50 cents gold. 
Central Je arrre: S a eenne: Bhi 2s) ea ey 10 3 3 1 4 oe 7| 1930; 2061] 3991; 197 4188 
oem Sere rs ee ee Bea tae Glitnir) net ra | iG i ae 8 17 5 9| 654] 653] 1307} 200] *1507 
MIGUIEe tne teca ct te 0S fee | Wee age ee Sires ll 2 2 18 or : -| 2247| 2318] 4565] 165 4730 
UN Otal iia a erases om 31 4 Beat 1S) 22) 39 28 6 2 1 30 70 5 16} 4831] 5032} 9863] 562] 10425 
Tash Weare. fase 61 4] 9! 1] 201 18! 1 31 1 1 5 45 65 2} 14! 43111 4953! 9264] 365 9629 





* Emigration to other parts because of political troubles has reduced this number below total for Eastern and Northern districts (of which 
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CONFERENCE 


For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 













































































Baptisms SUNDAY Property ConTRIBUTIONS OF THE CHURCH ON THE 
ScHooLs (Locat Currency) Forsien Fixtp (Locat CurrEncy) 
a ee eee ST ees 
g & 8 3 AS DEBT = 8 
ma aq ‘Ss g b- a] o& we. S an ~ 2 D| ax 
p= a| 3 38 of 2 Bos 
@) 8/5) Sle] s [alse ieee] s*| & | ~ | & Bgd]e2 | 82] Fee) 2 
SS] SIS] a. |S] wpBl bl ob aoe ral 8 & aq fS8s| Spel 8s [sus] B3 
si-s| sile| 28le| 22/2/28 leeul S81 cs} 2 | 8 88) S5e| 38 |see| 8 
Potala ala Ee #| £2 | Ac |ece| #:| € | 21 3 eelaes| "5 |Sa°| Ss 
Ei | : a= a RSI Sei “BY iS) : 2 On| Soe ol A peat 
as) a pare 5 wee [oa | ard ‘a 18a SS a| Fa] Ios] $F 
3/8/2| 2l2| 86/2] 82/3| 28 |882| Be} s | = | = Ese/288| 28 /S25| Es 
| 22 | 23 | 24] 25 |26 27 | 28} 29 |80| 31 32 | 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 41 
20 9 2) 288) 3 2400] 1] 20000] 4] 45000 WOOO Mes eel weg sc |e tare tee Mes cntel Saesas 1039 1039 
15 3 1} 203) 1 4900) 1 8000} 2} 16000 BOOS vane baweee se Ate. iLs shee Pesce: Hers cutee 1461 1461 
41 25 4| 518 eS 284000 4 50000} 3)/300000 OUI ie cies Rrei| eilicag HNN bas ene i PSA a as art al [ce cosets 10779} 10779 
| 76 37 7 1009 BOSON Ale S7S000 Oot OOO TOON Cre Pee HU Rie eR 8 13279} 18279 
| 9 11 61 768} 4! 85500! 41 39000! 91 51000 OOOO nace al SGetee Meret Mae. Kc nce sala meee cami oe aoe 7000 
] 
| CONFERENCE 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
| © 213 16 55| 2792) 71 1580| 55 2111| 6) 4705 4270 TOO | as, v5 S.A ay eee are 645 878 
| 43 57 18] 1713] 17 750} 18 1166} 3| 2290 3906 S28Ol Saiters.< TIS) | cet en 15 337 465 
229) 198 42] 4384] 38 3605} 46 6645} 10} 5950} 238000 SOOO aie. OSI oe oleh eres 403 1095 2066 
485] 266} 115) 8889/126 §935|119 9922) 19} 12945} 31176} 11980) ..... SU dec he aoe 418 2077 3409 
5931 3291 108' 84441123 49501 73 5970] 12} 57001 17704 74801... NOOR =e leet 132 2170 2402 
|MISSION CONFERENCE 
| United States gold dollar 
| 214| 164 91| 3881) 67 3810} 3 275| 6) 28750{ -40000| .....| ..... 562 1 oe ee tena 602 
} 129 91 69| 1250) 32 1350) 2 DON Sate aL caren | casotene oP Rec oies 296 Gee reeia| se -2c:5\ || aeoute 315 
249 moe 2 BOOT ool mamts Bie 6000 ae ae (a ae i 2607 GG per oncien.i(0 Syaecaap 2676 
| 592) 255} 160} 5131/101 5560} 5 37O} 7). 38700) 40000) 2.4]. we ew 3465 ol ae ee gel Nee meee | Mele tore see 3593 
| 351| 141] 159] 52791 97 5550| 5 375) Ti 88700) “A0000I" eT es 1520 RSBIE oerrtscle eka. ceteees 1655 
| 
CONFERENCE 
United States gold dollar 
95 49 20| 1043) 24| 43192] 3 0) i= ea |e ee ay |) en i ee eee 1139| 1478 4 437 151 3204 
119) 127 25| 1654} 14] 28590) 9 6216)" 3) P8000) = 34808) 20. | es. 1554 431 13] 1319 158 3475 
91) 112 31] 1649] 37; 15500) 3 200} 2} 3000 OOO wa catrencl pantsze > 474 SA0l Peaks: 318 250 1572 
115 41 24| 1881! 24) 130650) 2 9800) .41 25000] 45365) ....-)) 22... 3725) 3833 582! 1920 988) 11048 
420) 329] 100) 6227) 99] 217932] 17} 11383 J 46000} 129675) .....| °. teeee| -++-| 6892] 6267 599| 3994 1547} 19299 
1257, 835 90} 5757) 88) 199927) 281 27897) | eel were epee 1261 113! 5585 684 920} 3243 2289| 12671 
| CONFERENCE 
: For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
i) 
3) 197 30] 1885] 28] 448900] 12] 69100] 1] 40000) 55000] 684000 6296| 4280) 16302 796 178} 1200 2500| 20976 
} Mi 58 21) 1095} 18) 103850] 13) 91660} 4) 34750] 196000} 100000 1200 400) 7093 727 792) 1731 4442} 14785 
| 73| 139 45| 2714| 25} 168500} 6] 16000) 1] 18000] 342500] 136500} 55000} 1500} 13797 999 1852} 2314 2700} 21662 
| 2| 394 96| 5694| 71] 721250] 31) 176760| 6] 92750} 593500) 920500) 62496} 6180 37192) 2522 2822} 5245 9642} 57423 
os 256! 105| 5837| 67| 7163501 33| 174010| 6] 92750! 457500) 920500) 41700. 11210| 31902) 2754 9688| 10912 4348! 59604 





iit is composed) reported last year. 
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CENTRAL AMERICA 


Unit of currency is the 





























5 ORDAINED 
Wecconinr Dal ihenee Parcommnatl” Nanonse ae Tam Caristian CoMMUNITY 
THE BoaRp a PREACHERS | NavioNAL S 
> MEMBERS AND e e 
| E #| OF CON- LE pent EXHORTERS WosKERS E 2 i) S 
MEN |WOMEN| _;| “| <¢| FERENCD 2 |3 2 ae = 
DISTRICTS 12s gif | 82/22] os 
a Ola] 2 3 3 - a =| 8 g 28 8 o 
4|3/.2| s =e 5 8 |ps| gs lé aa 
a] | (gl2l2) 4] | 3] 2] 3/2 2 _|£8| P= | Sel Be 
3|4 Clas! £1 alee cele se a  g|anl Ss|OB | SB) OR. 
BlSlalolt|.slul = q “2 < 3 << s|esils ak BU] ada 
3(8/E\e| 2/218) 3| 3] Bl s| Bl 3 | S| &| 26) 28] 2s | Ss! 28s 
- SISIEIS(E(S15| 2| 6| 2] 2] a | 2 |] S|] El Osldazleas [asl eos 
a fatalatstelz ts} 9 | to bau tcp se ae |p 15) i001 0 crs) te) eae 
IPA TPATA Seteneya ciate ecm cc)21s75 STMT So akOlee abies neal eects) eae ieee 2 3 1 5| 144] 150) 294 42 336 
Costal Riedisaas.seccce sme les) RS At Pra Rei ON beri) a galemos a uae 2 6 54 51 105) Sic. 105 
Model ose tse: Fe ES ba ry bes ee ames A i 3} 3} 11] 198| 201] 399/ 42) 441 
Last Year. viotevsec St 816) aU n6) | ala) | | eS BS Ue er 
2. Buenos Aires Area {BOLIVIA MISSION 
Unit of currency is the 
Total een cee ee oe | 3| Z| al 10| 31 | | *| 3| a * wie | “al - 4 59 35 94 5 102 
a TESTS ON) Oe eee eR ES 2) 19 Gl) LO, e271 elie F aie ee Saltese 7 ae eee 551 = 30 85) ie 85 
¢ Repeated from 1922 Report. 
{NORTH ANDES 
Unit of local currency is the sol, which equals 50 cents gold. 
Centrale acters sitton 2) 20S ee aes 2 7) Ee er 3 8 160] 239 399| 150 549 
OaSucmmier ree ae: 2) ae 7) 72a) G6 5 2 a 399| 246 645} 100 745 
PROUA Ue se tae notes ae 4) 7} 10) 7) 28) 6 .. Zi 2 5 19 559} 485) 1044) 250 1294 
Mast Years .\cancsiccenes 4; 8] 91 4) 25) 5] 1 a 2 7 20 487| 741| 1228] 245 1473 
+ Repeated from 1924 Report. 
CHILE 
Unit of local currency is the Chilean peso, which equals 20 cents gold. 
Northerner... ohets.t 3) aes) BA BLO ‘ola 3 9 
Wontral ae hsv. aside oat 5) ay) 6) 9123 8 2 1 5 20 006 1090 2086 3 oan 
SOUpherttertn. << c.eeeet ones 2) 61 8) 7) 23 ‘a 2 8 12 1203] 1592} 2795) 344 3139 
Magellan... 20s. ee-] --[oos[oe-| oe] oo] oof on 1 1 5 69 89 158 60 218 
vROta ees tee eras 10) 8} 17) 20} 56 ar 20 4 2 17 46 a ..-| 2717| 3564] 6281). 570 6851 
Mast Mears... naauecs 10| 13] 18] 22] 63 4 19 5 2 18 42 13 13| 2698| 3240} 5938] 426 6564 
EASTERN SOUTH 
Unit of local currency is the Argentina paper peso, which equals 42.4 cents gold. 
Bahia Blanca............ Rae Pal og hes 2 1 5 
Buenos Aires............ 5} 2] 4) 38) 14) 5) 4 13 1 1 4 it 21 7 re 2016 701 3007 eat abo 
Mendozas stated as en-ctes S eae a oe ae he hos 1 2 7 190} 179 369 28 397 
Northern rian: 3 RGR re 12) i] 2) 15} 2} 20] “22! “15! 1705] 854) 2559] 816] 3375 
ek ESS ES ih Wf OC NY 8 ate i 9 ok 20 13 30} 1408} 799] 2207) 444 2651 
WOGA eR steists's oars =i e)e 8} 2) 6] 3] 18! 5) 4 37 3 4 29 16 42 63 84| 5630} 2724] 8354] 1948 
10297 
Pisa: VOOP sf vicessusee 8} 6] 14] 2| 30] 13} 1 33 3 7 22 18 76 14 30| 5644] 2884| 8525] 2120] 10648 


MISSION CONFERENCE 
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nited States gold dollar — 
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ISSION CONFERENCE 
: a 
pe equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
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ONFERENCE 
equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
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MERICA CONFERENCE 
e equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
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VI. EUROPE AND NORTH AFRICA 


1. Copenhagen Area BALTIC AND SLAVIC 


Unit of currrency is the 
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+DENMARK 
Unit of local currency is the crown, which equals 27 cents gold. 
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+ Repeated from 1924 Report. 
FINLAND 
Unit of local currency is the Finnish mark which for property valuation equals 19 cents gold, and for 
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FINLAND SWEDISH 
Unit of local currency is the Finnish mark, which for property valuation equals 19 cents gold, and for 
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{NORWAY 
Unit of local currency is the crown, which equals 26 cents gold. 
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{ Repeated from 1924 Report. > 
{SWEDEN 
Unit of local currency is the crown, which equals 26 cents gold. 
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{ Repeatea from 1924 Report. 
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United States gold dollar 
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Baprisus | SUNDAY PROPERTY ConTRIBUTIONS OF THH CHURCH ON THE 
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* Included with churches (unde: same roof). 
CONFERENCE 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
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CONFERENCE 
contributions (Cols. 86-41) equals 214 cents gold. For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
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MISSION CONFERENCE J 
contributions (Cols. 36-41) equals 214 cents gold. For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
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CONFERENCE 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
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CONFERENCE ° 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
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{FRANCE MISSION 


Unit of currency is the 


2. Paris Area 
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+ Repeated from 1924 Report. 
tITALY 
Unit of local currency is the lira, which equals 19 cents gold. 
* * * * * * 
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{ Repeated from 1923 Report except as otherwise noted. * Repeated from 1922 Report. 7 








NORTH AFRICA 


Unit of local currency for North Africa is the franc, which equals 714 cents gold. 
Unit of local currency for Madeira Islands is the escudo, which equals 8 cents gold. 
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a Swedish Woman’s Missionary Society. 6 European, Kabyle and Arab. 
3. Zurich Area AUSTRIA MISSION 
Unit of local currency is the Austrian shilling, which equals 14 cents gold. 
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A BULGARIA MISSION 
; Unit of local currency is the lev, which equals 1.35 cents gold. 
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United States gold dollar 
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CONFERENCE 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
* * * * * * * 
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2 82 70} 3859} 24/1500000} 19}1765000 800000)1190000 53654 25039) ....| 54659] 1387237 
10 83 78| 3754] 21|1425500} 18]1759000 80000011190000 24312 44508] ....| 22287 
MISSION CONFERENCE 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
2 2 CoH get 05d (orgs eee ae toca beet ear rec he F caraceal Wee eRe .-.-| 10200 400 494 
WAN Weve eats coe | ee Sail wcegatee 2|150000| 745000) 665000} 100000] 41266) 1500 25 718 
i omer 2 25) 1 { Hie SOO GON Mectey| eae avck dee pometpeteese sc 14253} 2400 170 247 
7| 185) ..| 290000) ) 1) 20000] 3}150000] 225000] 300000] 229415) 18872) 4812 100 5895 
4) 5] 7] 260) 3] 80000] °3| 90000] 2|250000} 115000 2400 “"170| 1000] 1516 
“| 6} 4} 200) 1) 20000 20000] 3]130000} 199000 14426] 3228 sists woes 1051 
wn 2 Ac ee) (oe Ne eerie oak 212286000: oe fe hanes, 8) "entries ave 6009 
ae 1 PAU arcs | |) alesse rare aie se 1/100000} 70000 900 et baler 1465 
oor ere OON ey Se eadl aaa Se pees ero 4904 327; 1000 487 
3 DONE sstenc th ein teen pace 2/130000} 280000 eh sca ee | ee cares 
26 13 32] 1686] 5} 390000] 6] 160000] 13/910000)1870000} 965000} 645281] 88817 31088) 2: 1569 2000} 17882 
9 15| 37] 2131] 4! 373000/ 6{ 150000] 12/889000|1791000] 910000] 603000} ..../c32767) ....) ..... 1000} 10166 
Fol Pama og 4] ° 158! 2) 330000) 2) 140000) ..| ....] ...-. Saal lee calle dese) 4 lemrecaio rerift Til ue 
: 5 4| 130! 2! 330000! 2! 140000 Brille ees ‘call SASS Piece eo ese! RaroeS 
c Reported from field in Col. 37 by error. 
CONFERENCE 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
ae | ‘| 13| 922) 6) 705000 440000] . | ....| 520000 Abo | 3986 TSOR Saas ‘| 19787 
9 12} 1014] 6] 909564 255000 ..-.| 522000 :.| 2107 486 ... | 12244 
CONFERENCE 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
1 64 12) 726| 7)5553000| 10|1625000 _.. . 1554400) 2060000] 1215000 |810000| 55569 8264/250000| 1953 
1 27 11| 445] 7/1850000| 12)3075000 350000 .... | 62124 13498) “nc: 974 
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23| 1171| 14/7403000| 22|4700000 


} 75] 25] 1195] 15]7695000| 1412740000 


....|1904400!2060000] 1215000 |810000 |117693 
....|1904400)2060000)_..,.- 


407 


.... 1187065] 43735 


217221250000) 2927} 411004 
4735|260000| 8800] 454335 





NORTH GERMANY 
Unit of local currency is the gold mark, which equals 23.8 cents gold. 
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Missronanzes or | 7 N Pligg ie eee ALL Tae Curistian ComMUNITY 
THE BoaRp = Binaries seek (fis fe OTHER 
$ NATIONAL = 
ry MEMBERS Aer AND iia = 
wo |p| B| OF con EXHORTERS & ie Sod 
S PREACHERS 5 oo a 
MEN |WOMEN| _-| "| | FERENCE —_—_—__—— so |3 2 ee a 
DISTRICTS Ba Ire Ap St erp q Pa janl 
ion) Ee a co) °o.0 & Ao 
a) S] a] p 3 3 4 a_| #8 = ao 
a} A= 2 Be =S=/ 5 ‘Ss Ga 
ale Bla el | olga ele 3 | £2] B= |os| Be 
Eel elollizl=| 2| 2] 8] S| 2 | 2 g| 35] £5|“3 | 28) Czs 
sl ElEle/2/4/8) 3| 1 8] s| | 3 | a] 2\ 25) 28] Zs || Zee 
= : SIS|Elal/e&lS/6/ 2] 6] a] 2) a] a] as] Elos/aalas jas) eos 
: 1 27) SA Bae ee [nS 10 | 11 12 | 13 14 15 | 16| 17] 18 19 20 21 
Berlina: 5 ccereceecee Pi) (ess (tes eee ts Va tee 23 2 g Be sag ars Bil 28 3} 3297| 941] 4238, 1198 5436 
Bremen: octet cee oie aleleb hs 25 1 3 cere (4 2} 3291] 846) 4137) 1342 5479 
Dresdenlcccter:.susncc cc ess + 19 3 4 MOU esti. c' MAN oce 2| 4851] 2396] 7247| 1663 8910 
(helpaiseat colecmcrcane sere 5h 22 3 5) | ee 061-3 4| 4353] 2220) 6573) 1506 8079 
Motels: sc cstaecnt 89 9 12 hl Ske Py) 11]15792| 6403] 22195} 5709} 27904 
MiashiVear sc sea eweere 95 | eases erie 12 252| ...| ...|15131] 6107] 212881 5878] 27116 
SOUTH GERMANY 
Unit of local currency is the gold mark, which equals 23.8 cents gold. 
BEASTOPI cing hens bie Gare Flop RAT Reg RC tee AN ee 29 Sie coos 40 to 2 5] 3803| 1135] 4938) 984 5922 
Northern's. 2+. sonuc. one BOI 8 baa I Seb sae Fare, eee 34 | i eres 12 0 ) ee 4) 4968} 993) 5961) 1551 7512 
Southwestern............ Pal ast tbate cabelas Me 38 3 43 S26] anes 10] 6291) 1018} 7309} 1492 8801 
Notalee mecca e eter Mie cl cbt a hicathiary athe foe pec 5 || | Mama ae is a95| 6629] ... 19]15062| 3146] 18208] 4027) 22235 
oast ears <). scees 1 eee eet nae aia A ets Ce A \) dees oe 88 GIGI... 14114444 3562! 18006 41331 22139 
a Local Preachers. » Exhorters. 
HUNGARY 
Unit of local currency is the Hungarian crown, which equals 20 cents gold. 
UROL on pa core tine | o | | Raat | sel | a 3 a ‘| fl 13 4 yr 408| 261 669] 163 832 
Tang Veareeics tact. cee AEA BAR ll col oy) eal aes PO) week ose 3| 10 4| 3581 3511 709] 361 745 
JUGO-SLAVIA 
Unit of local currency is the dinar, which equals 2 cents gold. 
170) 0 ere eee | 7 4 = | | 9 a 4 | 10 3l 5) a| “an “I 760| 544] 1304] 327 1631 
Witet Wear Se. le dere oe Br ery “a ene We a 10 2 11 3 10); | .--| 746) 552] 1298] 501 1799 
‘RUSSIA MISSION 
Unit of currency is the 
* * 
Jit 5 Aa ae ke anes “te ae a 1489] 205] 1687] 28 
Te MCR 1 eitwn hirer adinns 1 eevs ieee al heel Pays Bilin. che bf al he seg St Ll | 100} 850}... ee 
t Repeated from 1919 Report except as noted otherwise. * 1924 figures. 
SWITZERLAND 
Unit of local currency is the Swiss franc, which equals 19.3 cents gold. 
OT eS ee epee at See ol Seterenal kent os 36 ao 27) Berd SB) Or SOT Ly COs 7275) Zee 7275 
WiGkGra Caron esos cy ae ‘oEBEE 25 3 1 Of Cs eo Sa ete SP RIN OUT oOet eras Outen seem 4490 
Potalarcukteese ose Pl hear CES et heel haneeey Re 61 " 1 BSI eee 125) ...] ...{10768] 997] 11765) ...) 11765 
Wash MOat ria: bews Rees SGA Veto Nese Wace es or 61 9 : QE eikts 126} ...1 ...110773! 1082] 11855] 224] 12079 
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CONFERENCE 


For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
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Baprisus ee PRopERTY CoNTRIBUTIONS OF THE CHURCH ON THE 
CHOOLS (Loca Currency) Forezien Fimvp (Loca Currency) 
Se Se a ce ae ee ee 
2 $ 8 8 ie DEBT ~ 8 
m et 5 ~ ~~ = 
s| 2/8] & [8] 3 [S| Se lead] 28 S lpes/83 [=e [gal 2 
2] g/3| 2 a| 2 |e|ee|S8e| $21 2 SI q53|88 | 5 BA! § 
G) a0) S ial S lalsalseg| s@| & |v | a fegd|ee | $2) Es8] 2. 
Sl SiS] a S| gS l/PluPlona| 3% a a a [Sse| s28| 2a |C8"! Bs 
e/g] slo] $8l5| 22/3) 22/855] Bs] = | S| S es] 828] S82 | s25) Fe 
2| 8 Z Z 4| HE|3| B2/=| 85 \222| go | € | | & Pesi@es| as eee) Se 
3 i : eh she 7 | Ba | Soe) Be 6 : Bo5| sss & a| ac 
ss) | So 5s|/ 3&8 sae) aststs | Saas a |8e0/ 83s] Ee] o es] Ss 
“| O/ 4) 4/4| 80 /|2| Sh )2\ 85 |aah| Be | 6 | 31S Se S551 28/538] Be 
22 23 24 25 26 u 27 (| 28 29 30} 31 32 33 34 35, 36 37 38 39 40 41 
82 37| 3194] 18] 780000) 13/ 409000) ..J ....| .....1..... 350000 45749 756 1305] 9878] 104105) 161793 
108 55} 3294! 25] 602000} 7} 222200 1500000} ..... 230000 47662 558 1205] 9925} 92825) 152175 
132 77| 5281} 32) 490000] 11/ 200594] ..) ....} .....) 1107 200000 87946] 1057 1720} 34537] 143818] 269078 
90 60) 5526] 27) 610000} 10} 247956] ..| ....| .....) 2.22. 222000 68200] 1377 1832} 43693] 148650} 263752 
«--| 417] 229/17295|102/2482000] 41|1079750 ...|1500000} ..... 1002000 ....|249557| 3748 6062] 98033] 489398] 846798 
3] 424] 226]17713] 89|4922412| 37| 698745 - {1500000} ..... 2241443 54215] - 3787 3132} ....| 212088! 273222 
CONFERENCE 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
89 97| 3778] 45|1507986| 12) 224000) ..) ....) .....).... 224021 72314 710 5466| 14580) 82933) 176003 
122 99} 6276] 48|2327802| 10) 380000} -. 700000} .....| 870955} ....| 98095 820 6857| 9264] 107925] 222961 
113] 146] 6225} 67|1542209] 11) 346188 500000} .....| 118130} ..../113410} 1013 8539} 50045] 110125] 283132 
324) 342]16279]160|5377997] 33] 950188 .... {1200000} ...../12138106] ..../283819] 2543} 20862 9} 300983} 682096 
2971 3251167841159!59617901 271 509900 wot LVODO00K= © c= sa 1D127070 55251! 2821! 12221] ..... 155183] OS. 
MISSION CONFERENCE 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
3 | 20] 405 ;| 93000 i 460000] . | Saxe | 142000] ..... 50000 es | 3000 300 1300 un | 220 4820 
3 8 24| 565] 4! a30000| 7/a100000! ..| ....] a60000| ..... a10000. 1 a507 148 919 2683 4257 
a United States gold: Cols. 36-41 United States gold last year. 
MISSION CONFERENCE 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
Soe 27 24| 1127| 18)2818950 4 E3000). 2.1 ce | BUD000 IS ake Ween | eee 61327 735, 18701 11445| 165575| 251783 
i| 61 26! 1029) 23/2636500| 9! 315000) .. | eee MCOUUOUN Gass aN ada ....| 71106] 3865] 16852!) 54154] 173106] 319083 
CONFERENCE 
United States gold dollar 
Aa 10 io 500 2000 H 125000 | oy eee | te Be Waar rien | 2 a4 | Meee | eal cera 
Pees eee GOON did eo OOONers 2 DOOON SS Il cccenle heriglass aoe all Wwe ce Prdll Pee eealerese eal) Patewtes Sed a seedors 
CONFERENCE 
For equivalents in United States currency, see summary of Statistics 
12001] 54/4094900| 32]1224800 ery e400.) a 3984577| 54926/133665| 9688] 38018] 54926] 388459| 574756 
rs e a 10294] 39/2650000| 9} 326870) ..| ....] ....-] ws... 1525130} 64023] 87427} 5749) 22456] 64023] 224571) 404226 
AC 41)1551670 we ax 200000) = z.,; 5509707 |118949|221092| 15437| 60474/118949| 563030} 978982 
BT ays | waea leo eh cnieeeecoo ‘1 [29000001 |. 4280752|1327151197593| 16826| 2715031778735] 752257 (1916914 


3] 2241 263122410] 92/6385600] 3811497580 
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I. Hastorn Asta 
Cuatna: Shanghai 
1. Central China 

. Chengtu West China. . 
. Chungking West China 
. Foochow (1923)....... 
Hinghwa 
Kiangsi 


10. Japan 
11. Korea 





Total for Eastern Asia 
Il. SourHEasTeRN AsIA 
1. Malaya 
2. Netherlands Indies. ... 
3. North Sumatra 
4, Philippine Islands 


Total for Southeastern Asia 
OUTHERN ASIA 


oe 
es See 


Gujarat 
Lucknow 


. Northwest India 
. South India 


Total for Southern Asia... . 
. AFRICA 
1. Angola (1923) 
2. Congo (1924) 
8. Liberi 


5. Southeast Africa (1924) 


Total for Africa 
Latin AMERICA 
malexicone iy ehcsertes 
. Central America 
. So. America: General. . 

. Bolivia (1922) 
Chile 
. Eastern So. America... 
. North Andes (1924)... 


Total for South America. . . 
Total for Latin America... . 


VI. Evropn anp No. AFrica 
1. Austria 


= 
SO ONS Sup oo 


NOOR Whe 


ulgar’ 
Denmark (1924)...... 
Binlahid’srs at. s tees 
Finland-Swedish 
France (1924)........ 
North Germany 
South Germany 
Asliteres sarees wae 
. Italy (1922-8) 

Jugo-Slavia 
. Norway (1924) 
. Russia (1919)........ 
. Sweden (1924) 
16. Switzerland 


17. North Africa. . . 


Total for Europe 











SUMMARY OF GENERAL STATISTICS 


The figures for Missionaries 

































































Madeira Is. (1923)... 
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BY CONFERENCES AND MISSIONS 


of the Board are of June 1, 1926 




























































































| SUNDAY ConTRIBUTIONS OF THE CHURCH ON TH 
Baptisms | Scgoors PRopERTyY Fornian Fier 
| 
F. g 8 8 Deets DEBT 3S 
Eyecare 1a a) alesse |e] ae 2 |,BSlea |e |e 8] 3 
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cpa 5 Se Ba lc) #4 | 858] 87 3 ‘dQ |€e0|83's| FA |Ces| SS 
2=/O)|24/4 |2| 85 |2z/ as |2z| 88/886 | fe] 6 | 2/5 ESteSé 28 /S85/ Ee 
22 2 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 4 41 
5 SOT |p aie 3 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $- 
281| 55/55] 4428] 36) | 79385/ 981 idas0| 14! 4i000| ‘g94i7/ 207819 1000} ....| 3465] “190 22. -| oa} 988} “463i 
161 22 50} 3416) 38 40623) 17 4100! 11) 34750 64174} 62350 490 210} 1171 22, 460) 1287 2341 5231 
183 30 55} 4169] 81 50650} 27 6175) 8} 22000} 104000] 85000 7500} 2575) 1341 34 19 909 693 2996 
1775) 979} 260) 18245|.157) 170710 91} 39605) 20) 122750] 282925] 313495] ..... ere 3°) 839} 1195) 8133 2432) 21992 
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: UNORDAINED 
THE BoaRD 3 PREACHERS GRE ee a 
MEN |WOMEN &| ..|mempers| LocaL a a NATIONAL « Pe S 
‘| | S| of con- | PREACH- | a cae Workers | 6 8 2A) ag 
~ |S || eorencn| mrs Lee a se ec) eee 
eal oa B |e | &2| 22 | 22 
DIVISIONS i |] gl 2 3 3 2 |3_|28| Ss |2e 
a nm] = 
3 |] 2|4 gls|lze|4 = | 2 | 82 / Ox | 25 
3). CO [ed Sh Mewar ail nas a 2 a $a fo | Urs és 
| 's a| if) a a, 4 [oy (=| acs 8S | as So |O > 
Alo] a} o| L} eo] ule Hy |e) <a E =< s ee s se |S | as 
4\s|2/3|3|8/8|/3/512\4]| 2) s || 2] 22 | 88 | #2 | es lea 
SISIElelelSlS6le/6]a}2]4)2 |S) /58 |d4)e8 | a8 laa 
1 ya as so TNS |2934\yhOn pee aig 13 14 15 | 16 17 18 19 20 pad 
I. Eastern Asia.......... 131} 60/184] 49] 424/323} 17) 560} 140) 566) 597 468| 1611] 1046] 1346] 82094| 48334]130428] 13847)144275 | 
II. Southeastern Asia, .... 39] 10] 41} 13} 103] 52 80) 19} 106} 63 148} 1185 35| 244) 37376] 30368) 67744) 2350} 70094 
III. Southern Asia........ 127| 13/134] 2] 276/239) 19] 323] 67] 350 8} 2094 174] 1616] 2475) 94346/228113/322459) 162701|485160 
EVE ATTICA vires tS sb caes 42} 10] 47] 10) 109] 22} 2) 39) 15) 44 4 489 93 73 62| 14766} 18413) 28179) 2513) 30692 
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Total, Excluding Europe. . . |382/131/482|116}1111]696] 53}1105} 260}1078! 702} 3284} 3285) 2859| 4278)/242952)332515|575467/ 184955) 760422 - 
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Increase... ... 61 114) 55 727 6365) 4671] 11036} 5571) 16607 
Decrease. .... 20) 7) 27) 8! 62) 33) 9 34 302 716 36 
THE JAPAN METHODIST 
The Methodist Episcopal Church (Japan Mission Council), the 
Unit of local currency is the yen, 
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By mutual agreement work in Japan is divided as follows: 


* United Church of Canada; + Methodist Episcopal Church, South; U 
** Only these figures were available for 1925. All other figures ne < be 
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arked, Methodist Episcopal Church, 
peated from the 1924 Report. 





STATISTICS BY DIVISIONS 


Baptisms 


Adults 
‘S Children 





SunDAY 
ScHOOLS 





' Number of Schools 
‘2 Number of Scholars 


‘2 Number of Churches 


no Estimated Value of 


~ Churches 


‘2 Number of Parsonages 


no Estimated Value of 


© Parsonages 


& No. Miss’y Residences 


PROPERTY 


o> Estimated Value of 
™ Missionary Residences 


CoNTRIBUTIONS OF THE CHURCH ON THR 
Fornian Fisup 





Estimated Value of 
Schools, Hospitals, 
Printing Plants, etc. 
Estimated Value, all 
© W.F.M.S. Property 


DEBT 


Total Disciplinary 
Benevolences Ordered 
by General Conference 
Total Benevolences 

All Other Purposes 
Cols. 36, 37, 38, 39 


Conference 
» Total Contributions 


© Improvements 
= on the Field 


w 
ae 





6657| 3353 
3544) 3060 
12344) 17553 
1699) 1003 
556} 1094 
20] 1855 

26 13! 


1860]118576 
536} 43500 
5353| 172448 
413} 24408 
334| 22125 
1470) 113889 


32| 1686 
4| 138 


1382 
321 
“291 
353 
173 
754 


5 
2 


$ 
1280859 


505312 
745636 
287131 
1894717 
8761738 


29250 
26400 


760 


768 
175 

78 
335 


6 
2 


$ 
320268 


105630 
653092 
101960 
487932 
2797526 


12000 
11200 


147 
37 
104 
53 
15 


13 


538781 
242430 
550050 
197513 
164656 


Alo 
bo 
ix) 


3011071 2113622 
1121820} 520650 
3338736] 2153832 
337741} 78223 
2116352) 765954 
2713110} 297480 
13025) 723885 


«#|% On Real Estate 


23533 
56948 
796416 
157693 
3394189 


«| Amount Paid 


4557 
2789 
17222 


2244 
84261 
6661 


# |& Ministerial Support 
#19 Ordered by Annual 
ee joo New Buildings and 
# | Not Included in 


$ ‘ 
105062) 15228) 25433) 44518} 72570) 262811 


49793) 439} 1519) 40372} 19700) 111823 
84651] 4422] 16093) 12608) 140434) 258208 
15634) 8024) 6807) 6853} 12405) 49723 
84143] 6063] 13633] 32068] 29759) 165666 
405607| 33052) 95789|183494| 575997)1293939 
2332 oe 102| 150) 1341) 3925 
enc |Le Mele be scien Acie 6 386 





24826)26076 





8532|382901 
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4769305 
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1692082 


369 


1756680 


9939345|5706666 


1082986 


43473 


341615] 34562) 63587/136569) 276209) 852542 
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14441375 


2242 
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353 


1756680 
1866374 


12652455 |6004146 
13764553 )|5842765 


4477175 
4560271 


127734 
139130 


747222) 67614)159376/320063| 852206|2146481 
609825) 65996|219595/455296) 787563|2138275 





5088} 2017 





1080) 32622 
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910332 
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158740 
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BAN sce 161381 
1112098] ..... 
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187397) 1618] ....| ....} 64643) 8206 











60219)1385236} ....) ..... 














CHURCH—Easr anv West Conrerences 


United Church of Canada and the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, Cooperate 
which equals 50 cents gold 
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PAC eae G| 1155 Leen BY ernie 1) 14504)" 3... SS TOTO cranes 2167 366 217 690 650 4090 
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237| 48] 110} 8020) 20 QO TE oes 21 60000) Sse. DOZ00 We. ore,2c8 12705] 1895) 1038} 7980) 4532} 28150 
106) 14) 25) 2420) 4 eee al eae reree | Macrae or \iie osteo Moet 4655} 828] 376) 418 803] 7080 
85} 18} 53! 4048) 13 WS emcee test acta vey cares ee | foaccanenseiae)t)  wiedaye) afl R a cacaznn 2013 848 661 658 1514} 5694 
193} 61} 31} 1951 ecko. Tie? 3.5 IS eee i Mleae Peacoat avacstars 2785 613} 405} 2340) 2275) 8418 
43 Bi) 46 VS8h ei eae ae Dla etn PRISE irthns)|h wee’ 05's 7 eee | Mae 13342] 4066] 2279} 1683) 8852) 30222 
91; 40) 41) 2841: 8 ...... GORY es rs aie eee [foe eee crete eawelasell y steiete 4685 680} 1381} 1900} 2096} 10715 
47 43 50| 3467 | Ca Sem Pe ; ae ERAN rite Sect MOSHE. Set aI berg A (roel a oe 4914) 1017 957| 1004 1970 9862 
WL $i 41) 2342) 18). 2... Siete hoes 4! 60000} 180000} 648000} ..... 6905) 1664 905} 3201 2091] 14766 
391 19} 21) 1891) 13 TU eae AULA Betas tte |r all eo acess > 3037 667} 522) 3431 1155) 8812 
196I., “30h F22(0 S76) Tah oaks Clee Pal ie 1 SUDO Sa cersal orestane |e satarese 9123} 1308 952) 7429) 3244) 22056 
122) 23 8), 566), LOW oes LO|> scree WE AS0O| ardah este le at. ors)| 8 cit 1457| 276 69 149 299| 2250 
2193] 437} 554) 42570] 162) ...... 133) nat 21| 246661] 2688000/1532260| ..... ...|100070} 19305) 12637) 45474] 41959} 219445 
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EPWORTH LEAGUE MEMBERS 
FOR ALL FIELDS 




















































































Conrurence or Mission | Seniors | Juniors CoNFERENCE OR Mission Seniors | Juniors 
IV. Arrica 
J. Easrern Asta Augie eb sacego SPREE, BRED ec eee aoe Oe: 
i OZ so oc5.0 Since oe are ole eae «Reis =O ee a a Be - 
ne ADOLIA, th oat vicar aoe Ree 340 63 
UO esa. fs hu 6 as sears Sete nt ee ae eee ene Bene P< 
Southeast. A fries. ciez.cse ants eee eee 
Total for Africas: .s~. Nee ete sn eee ee 340 63 
V. Latin America 
A IMOXICO,..o20 tails oo Seeee coe ee ee Oe see eee 1,103 1,198 
CentralAmertea jac ate sees eee eee Es 71 
Bolivia). io.< messiah ert ae fre «aoe 
Chileae iss 22 tcsct ee 775 714 
.||Eastern South America. 2,136) 286 
North. Andes: . - saubevembas. deeeee oecaancaeee 324 233 
Total for South America................ 37 200|- Zod 
Total for Latin America................ 4,338] 2,502 
VI. Europes anp Norto AFrica 
MV ASS. SAR eat ate Sark mna «RRR Pee aid Ree 1,373 725)|Austria....... SL eas TFT AEE SOME dA Soro 2 274 238 
Netherlands Indies 257 Sz Baltic and: SlAVICs - anc eancs oases ee lariet e 819 521 
North Sumatra Re | Brilgaria®) Abhi cet pict teeate teh ieee eae 159 110 
Philiopine Islands) 2..../0;.<. cometh as suceiee conan 8} Denna: or Toh ae arses cusetea sieve aeons ee ae ener tees 1,844 1,457 
: ——— | lands ie) eee ite elias sean ae ae tee 856 636 
Total for Southeastern Asia............. 1,630 COU || Rinland-Swedishiz.: dacheas-a= 5. os set ee eee 700 756 
ERAT CO iaegiek oo hyachoant sents Soe ae ee es oe 
4,840 hae 
: 5,710 324 
Ill. Sourmmrn Asta Pe nee: 
é 967} 354 
Bengals tttontecicicantte fee Ser Ica cre eo ee ess a = 
IBOMDS Ys ghe nce ocxoms ature ete eee ots nen 194 803 4,244 3,212 
Burma. 25. . epastcGLow er iene nan ee a ee 369 302 200 100 
Certralebrovinces aera ecletr ce kee Nee eee 864 $63||Sweden's rs coccinea. siaroaa e eeer eee ee 5,549) 4,946 
Gralaralte ny, cance one ater sistes aectec eee ee aks oot $3. 27s: | OWWLUAEE LEUNG =v cya ct ae ena 11,734] 3,772 
Boe RAVER Hock inueee Meee er eee 601 371 Ss 
UOT Oia poeh Oo aTad Looe wou aan Seto ice oreee 1,218 438 Total for: Europe aacnee.ccaeacis ears cee 37,896} 16,426 
IN@ nd Nd bit A ies soo ap onan oaeunu metoeusoouead ness =iey| | NOUR MA Emcaleisaness sao ota cnr eee Se pean 211 a. 
Northwest indiatincrer chine sears va stnemei tee 2,184) 3,359 (ae ed (eR SN 
fefoya Gd ok Bova hiehs & cho ae smate y cgett 1s acre pte eae e an nee nee 927 1,984 Total Excluding Europe................ 29,853] 12,256 
Total for Southern Asia................. 6,357| 8,120 Grand Total) <0% lee <9. oe eee 67,749! 28,682 
SUMMARY OF GENERAL STATISTICS 
1925 
Missionaries of the Board (June 1, 1926) : 
Men ‘ 
Ordained i's 'a)'s) ede ates, ossbelrocojeraialelele @rctetererehe iene In ee 389 
Unordained Saye coe wSNS, & cle ra) ghalle ase a PRN RRS een eee ee 181 « 
Women 
AN Go Mere SR AIOR SOTO. 0 ore BO ab edu rcncted os 487 
Sims e |e ag aos siwn 7S ee 118 
sh BOS MOR. -sacab bi vq ihe sig ie Reale 1,125 
Missionaries of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society............ "705 
Other Foreign Workers PR ACLOR OR TOI I TOI SORRY Gen Gaara A ye 57 
Total Forei euctewniare 
otal Foreign Workers ODS aon WercrrO Rein co aaa G cok 1,887 


~ 
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Members of Conference: In Wull ..¢......cs0.eecececee 1,738 
OREN cx best Piciats spa rchcey’ oagtaks av 344 
Local Preachers: FACTO ONC OC ak evento bee eeepc Neth. due dit dy 1,118 
Nobu AT ip OITtediiier crrceiswecin & teatiecit cet 795 
SCR ONe eee mire need RGEC Seely dirs Loic! sities kere Jes 3,995 
Unordained National Preachers and Wxhorters: 
‘PSEA GUN Prt eg cE RAS, Ah oe eS te colnet UAE oT a boc, 3,429 
Ole Atop Onn be aa ny Ric Ie iced eyes cary Elerd Fate dace 4,827 
otal were ene S.C OIC 0 Je corwh te Nur Rs ER a ee 8,256 
SUN chetm Workers Mien: Meader es eis ls. iss Sok bob e bcs vk 2k 2,875 
C\IEGIGUY GLEN a aca A rare area OO eo a 4,534 
NOTE Retr stato, se ORO aera ie eR PS hw Lt, 7,409 
Total Ordained and Unordained National Workers ......... 19,660 
The Christian Community : 
Churchip Membersiiy Heese ese cree Sm me os oN) 5 323,459 
EreparatOry mNVLem bers Peer iter ta eek oe ao an eh ee 348,977 
ic etl Oa ete ty etme een oe tate Soe REE IE ge CED. Cmmoay tery pee oy 672,436 
Baptized Children Wnder. Unetruction ¢:.2.<adeece ees. eee bach ck. 197,126 
Motale Christiane @ommiaimityye «wears tis qe beeen eee wane 869,562 
ES AOS OAT UU Ls wpa peeents eycrok sxe, evans cnohakeP asp sushed skied ieee okcet 24,852 
@iniilolmen: Seger ncter atc si axial n chee rewe al po aausie tee aie tals 27,931 
ANG eer alsrteme eae me Rote rater ccere: custo eater eraraltaebavans: soe cents epee 52,783 
LMG ave SEhool swe Nfanmocime meine. eickir, eutas Sets cave ceases ee 10,002 
SKC UUNIERES SSR 0s ea Crea ei eae SCO tsar 496,790 
Bipworth’ league Memberse2Seniors: <ass ce 0% bc tsod «csclsle sale culow ec oc s 67,749 
SUGANO R Cv Meow rahe ire ice tal tems Sa¥ers Ss eee es 28,682 
Churches. and- Chapels: Number .......5.....00000 SECACRERCEADIOIe eaatee 3,281 
Parsonagesh and homes: Numbers. scieiets «a aleleieeeialea s Aeble Cohleste orcs a os 2,242 
Missioman yw Lesidences- ec Niumilely vat. phase eieiereiste ei ieleees 6 audibvebc arene crocs 369 
Hstimated Value: (Churches and Chapels 2.5. ..iccc.cc0ssccecceccs $13,531,042 
ArcOMAses = aiid! MV OMICS iene seis miareyscstouste lane. « sielarccerec vo 4,489,608 
Missionary Residences: sc souls seus 20g ase cee ss 1,756,680 
Schools, Hospitals, Printing Plants .............. 12,652,455 
TO UIE) Shree Ce NEU 1 Lact heteyervel siicsestny 21106 'evb coe lovteste/@iel ski uawsiiee eve $32,429,785 
Estimated Value Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society Property ..... 6,004,146 
VSIA aN ere co ee Rener a Ic re crower tas chistes Sha elias Bratton ahalni-ate ve Miehoue late alae ers ani’s 4,477,175 
Paid On Debt, P9248 oa ee cle cle cee bees sere steve se nele mowers ; 127,734 
Contributions of Church on Foreign Field: 
Ministerial’ Support ©... neces «sss - Joo Petia So COS oda Oh OOOO Hen $747,222 
DAS CILIA WS eTREVOLETACES: yrayar sta cuore ie alate a Ale leis aravervin grsi'evsie.e els esl ele 67,614 
Norm Camihenomcey Esemev OlLOMGES: ty .jcfarm cfers) overs lo) stole) of ote ore sin sete) «ce 159,376 
New, Buildimpe gard pe liproveUn en sity. sucieheys i eei< ees) </eeleisiene’ssner sels © 320,063 
AG OEM eC Mey MO ORCS aarete area ten suelo legs she) es pahs (5 Gtay felis) el'oie ie) ouec ee allel e\fobs vas 852,206 
otal Contrioutions i. + ley. ssl: Sitste rier stele: Sug ducooCbedoonod $2,146,481 
Contributions of Church on Foreign Field, Excluding Hurope: 7 
ANMerasL cme lie SEN LOD. OTE webs etre ay-stcl ele ven aloes teste) alo\e tol evallaue atone ae cystevellen s tua oa tere S20 818 
Dae laine rayganls CINE ViOLCTACES peaiolayalciele o\rellels ol oate: ope) stave) at eta ichens es. late1 + (als 34,56 
Annual Wonference  Bemevolences,, ccc. 6 late « «/0 sie nos 0% a0 0 © 6 0'e ena 63,587 
News Buildings and. Minprovementss sisi. occ + cis esis eleis es «soins Ape. 
JAW) Over TET DORES TS . SAL Pade osgba GOs 46 Geno to oueIe cE melon 276,208 
Total Contributions, excluding Wurope ,.,.......+sseeeeeee $852,542 
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ITALY CONFERENCE 


Area: The Italy Conference includes the work of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Italy, and the:work for Italians in Switzerland. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1873, under Dr. L. M. 
Vernon, who held the first service in Bologna. The first Annual Meeting of the 
Italy Mission was held in September, 1874. In March, 1881, the Italy Con- 
ference was organized. 

Special Workers: Rev. J. W. Maynard and Mrs. Maynard. W. F. M. S.: 
Misses Mary I. Eaton, Mildred Foster, Lena Ware and Mrs. Artele B. Ruese. 


ITALY DISTRICT 


Number of Charges: 42, with 86 ministers in charge; in connection with 
the church work, there are day schools and dispensaries. : 

Institutions: Collegio Internazionale Monte Mario (boys), Via Trionfale 
61, Rome; Reeder Theological Seminary, Via Firenze 38, Rome, Alfredo Tag- 
lialatela, President (affiliated with the Theological Seminary of the Waldensian 
Church); Methodist Publishing House, Via Firenze 38, Rome, Carlo 
M. Ferreri, Director; L’ Evangelista (the Italian Christian Advocate), Luigi Lala 
Editor; Vita Gioconda (Children’s Paper), Inez Ferreri, Editress; Venice: Boys’ 
Industrial School, 928 Cannaregio,. Venice, Dr. Amedeo Autelli, Director; Naples: 
Casa Materna (orphanage), Corso Garibaldi 35, Portici, Ritecardo Santi, Director ; 
W. F. M. 8.: Crandon Institute (girls), Via Savoia 15, Rome, Directress, Miss 
Mary Eaton. 

Canto M. Ferrreri, Superintendent 


P. O., Rome, Via Firenze 38 


SWISS DISTRICT 


_ , Area: Includes the work of the Methodist Hpiscopal Church among Italians 
living in French, German and Italian Switzerland. 
Number of Churches: Six, with 6 ministers in charge. 


FRANco Panza, Superintendent 
P. O., 119 Avenue des Porges, Lausanne, Switzerland 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS IN THE FOREIGN 
_ FIELD 


: Institutions in Roman type are those of the Board of Foreien Missi : 
in italic type, those of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. The eee 
tion of some institutions is necessarily inaccurate because the educational system 
in the different foreign fields does not correspond with that in the United States 
and because some institutions are doing more than one type of work. : 


UNIVERSITIES, CoLLEGES, Mepicat ScHoo.s 


CHINA 
CENTRAL CHINA CONFERENCE 


University of Nanking, Nanking, Kiangsu. Conducted by Missi é y 
of the Christian (Disciples), Methodist Episcopal, Wanton Pretytetan ont 
Southern Presbyterian Churches. - Maintains College of Liberal Arts College of 
Agriculture and Forestry (in which the Board of Northern Baptist Church 
cooperates), Junior College, School of -Edueation, Department of Missiona 
a ed ey pepe ae 
: imling College, Nanking, Kiangsu. Conducted by the ; i i 
sionary Societies of the Northern Baptist, Ohrisiian (Disc ae cal Moke 
Hpiscopal Churches, and _by the Missionary Boards of the Methodist Hpi a 
South and the Northern Presbyterian Churclies, pid 
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Foocuow CoNFERENCE 


Fukien Christian University, Foochow, Fukien. Conducted by Missionary 
Boards of the Congregational, Methodist Hpiscopal, and Dutch Reformed Churches, 
and the Church Missionary Society (British). 

Hwa Nang College, Foochow, Fukien. 


Nortu CHINA CONFERENCE 


Peking University, Peking, China. Conducted by Missionary Boards of 
the Congregational, Methodist HWpiscopal, and Northern Presbyterian Churches 
and the London Missionary Society. Maintains the College of Arts and Sciences 
and Theological School. 

Yenching College, Peking, China. Affiliated with Peking University. Con- 
ducted by Missionary Boards of the Congregational (Women’s Auxiliary), 
Northern Presbyterian Churches. the London Missionary Society, and the Woman's 
Foreign. Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Shantung Christian University Medical School, Tsinanfu, Shantung. Con- 
ducted by Missionary Boards of the Baptist Missionary Society (British), the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, the Northern Presbyterian, the Southern Pres- 
byterian, the Methodist Wpiscopal, the Wesleyan Methodist (British), the English 
Presbyterian, the United Lutheran Churches, the London Missionary Society, the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, the China Medical Board, and the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist Hpiscopal Church. 

Peking Union Medical College, Peking, China. Conducted by the China 
Medical Board which carries all costs and has preponderance of control and with 
which are associated the Missionary Boards of the Congregational, Methodist 
Episcopal, Northern Presbyterian Churches, the London Missionary Society, the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel (British), the London Medical Mis- 
sionary Association. 


WEST CHINA CONFERENCE 

West China Union University, Chengtu, Szechuan. Conducted by Missionary 
Boards of the Northern Baptist and Methodist Episcopal Churches, the United 
Church of Canada, the British Church Missionary Society, and Friends Foreign 
Mission Association. Maintains the School of Arts and Sciences, School of 
Religion, School of Medicine, and School of Education. 


INDIA 


Inpus RIvER CONFERENCE 

Forman Christian College, Lahore. Conducted chiefly by the Missionary 
Board of the Northern Presbyterian Chureh. Methodist Episcopal Board pro- 
vides two professors. 


Nortu Inpra CONFERENCE 
Lucknow Christian College, Lucknow, India. . 
Tsabella Thoburn College, Lucknow, India. Conducted by the Woman's 
Foreign Missionary Society of ‘the Methodist Episcopal Church and the Northern 
Presbyterian Board of Missions. 


Soutu InpIA CONFERENCE ; 

Madras Christian College for Women, Madras, India. Conducted by Mis- 
sionary Boards of the Northern Baptist and Congregational (Women’s Auxiliary ) 
Churches, the British Church Missionary Society, the Church of England Zenana 
Society, the Church of Scotland Women’s Aissociation, the General Synod of the 
Evangelical Lutheran .Church, the London Missionary Society, Canadian Pres- 
byterian Church (Women’s Auxiliary), Dutch Reformed Church (Women’s 
Auxiliary), United Free Church of Scotland (Women’s Auxiliary), the British 
Wesleyan Methodist Society (Women’s Auxiliary), and the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


JAPAN 


JAPAN : 
Kwassui Jo Gakko, Nagasaki. 


kuin, Tokyo. a, 
ee ones College of Japan, Tokyo. Conducted by the Missionary 


Board of the Northern Baptist, Northern Presbyterian, and Dutch Reformed 
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(Women’s Auxiliary) Churches, the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the Christian Woman’s Board of Missions (Disciples), 
and the United Church of Canada. 


KOREA 

KorEA CONFERENCE 

Chosen Christian College, Seoul, Korea. Conducted by Missionary Boards 
of the Methodist Episcopal, Northern Presbyterian, Methodist Episcopal South 
Churches and the United Church of Canada. 

Hwha Haktang, Seoul, Korea. k 

Severance Union Medical College, Seoul, Korea. Conducted by Missionary 
Boards of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of Australia, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the Methodist Episcopal South, Northern Pres- 
byterian, Canadian Presbyterian Churches. 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


CHINA 
CENTRAL CHINA CONFERENCE 
Nanking School of Theology, Nanking, Kiangsu. Conducted by Missionary 
Boards of the Methodist Episcopal, Methodist Episcopal South, Northern 
Presbyterian, Southern Presbyterian, and the Christian (Disciples) Churches. 


FKoocnow CONFERENCE 

Union Theological School, Foochow, Fukien. Conducted by Missionary 
Boards of the Congregational and the Methodist Episcopal Churches, and the 
British Church Missionary Society. 


NortH CHINA CONFERENCE , 

School of Theology of Peking University, Peking, Chihli. Conducted by Mis- 
sionary Boards of the Congregational, Methodist Episcopal, Northern Presbyterian 
Churches, the London Missionary Society, and the British United Methodist 


Church Missionary Society. 
Peking Theological Seminary. Formerly the Peking Bible Institute and 


distinct from the School of Theology of Peking University. 


WEstT CHINA CONFERENCE 

School of Religion of West China Union University, Chengtu, Szechuan. 
Conducted by Missionary Boards of the Northern Baptist and Methodist Episcopal 
Churches, the British Church Missionary Society, the Friends Foreign Mission 
Association (British), and the United Chureh of Canada. 


EUROPE 
DENMARK CONFERENCE 
Theological Seminary, Copenhagen, Denmark. 


FINLAND CONFERENCE 
Theological Seminary, Helsingfors, Finland. 


SourH GERMANY CONFERENCE 
Martin Missions Institute, Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. 


ITALy CONFERENCE 
Reeder Theological Seminary, Rome, Italy. 


Norway CONFERENCE 
Theological School, Oslo, Norway. 


SWEDEN CONFERENCE 
Theological School, Gothenburg, Sweden. 
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INDIA 
BomMBAY CONFERENCE 


Florence B. Nicholson School of Theology, Baroda. 


Norru InpIA CoNFERENCE 
Bareilly Theological Seminary, Bareilly. 


ALL INDIA 
India Methodist Theological College, Jubbulpore. 


JAPAN 
JAPAN 


_ Theological School of Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo, Japan. Conducted by Mis- 
sionary Boards of the Methodist Hpiscopal Church and the Evangelical Association. 


KORDA 
KorEA CONFERENCE 


Union Theological Seminary, Seoul, Korea. Conducted by Missionary Boards 
of the Methodist Hpiscopal and the Methodist Episcopal South Churches. 


LATIN-AMERICA 
CHILE CONFERENCE 


Union Theological Seminary, Santiago, Chile. Conducted by Missionary 
Boards of the Methodist Episcopal and the Northern Presbyterian Churches. 


Mexico CoNFERENCE 

Hivangelical Seminary, Mexico City, Mexico. Conducted by Missionary Boards 
of the Congregational, Christian (Disciples), Methodist Episcopal, Methodist 
Episcopal South, Northern Presbyterian, Southern Presbyterian Churches, the 
American Friends and the International Committee of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS CONFERENCE 
Union Theological Seminary, Manila, P. I, Conducted by Missionary 
Boards of the Congregational, Northern Baptist, Christian (Disciples), Methodist 
Episcopal and Northern Presbyterian Churches, and the United Brethren in 
Christ. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 
UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES, MEDICAL SCHOOLS, THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


e listed from which reports have been received 
F. M.S. Schools are in italics 


For complete List and Summary see 1923 Report 


































































































ns Q Pupits (Day AND Boarpine) 
8 ae 
a es 
Nama Pracu ConrmrENce ey ele ee & 4 
fo) =| o 
5 a i © gi fs) o o |S © & 
a] oS 0 > oS 3 =) SH) Sol} wv = 
Be ihr ea ee | Tenet fret Sees aI ee ne a es TS 
3 4 6 3S a Pa wa | 20 oilfol s ° 
zlial=al|Sl/M) a | Sle {os jsole}] a 
CHINA : 
Univ. of Nanking (Union), Nanking...|Central China... . 5| M | 41} 195 211} 293) 169) 293} 3) 138] 1107 
Ginling College. Nanking............ Central China.. .. 1 OR 25) 9 aol TA a3 8h es ey 
Nanking School of Theology, Nanking.|Central China. .. 1; M 9) 6 =e 91; OL 
Fukien Christian University (Union), 

Hoochows te nna ee ewealcanohs Foochow........ 1) M | 14) 2 Solh Doel MU AA sya Oe 
Hua Nang College, Foochow......... Foochow........ ci 0 Mi 2) a Liie “St. (OBE oat er achue es 
Union Theological Seminary, Foochow|Foochow... ... . 1) M 3} 9 fos ee] --f 82) 87 
Peking University (Union), Peking. ..;North China... .. 2 lhe 47| 41 375} ..| 58) 433 

School of Religion, Peking...... North China... .. LM) 20° 9 | ..| 12) 12 
Yenching College (Union), Peking .|North China... .. Ui See call PL Of Rnd 14) 92 13) 119 
Theological Seminary, Peking....... North China... .. 1] M 1} 5 sof ce wal te ee ee 
West China Union Univ., Ghenztu.. |Chengtu........ 9)M F] 67) 13 341] ..] 268) ..| 444) 1053 
_ EUROPE 
Martin Mission Institute, Frankfort. . |South Germany. . 1 6 ail Se 
Theological School, Oslo............ Norwaynns sores 1 3 1 11 
INDIA 
India Meth. Theol. Coll., Jubbulpore. . | Central Provinces.|Jubbulpore. .. . . Ges < 5 Bel hrs. Re ane Ce: 34 
Nicholson Theol. Sch., Baroda Camp. . Guyaratee sme B: it 6 : RRA Seely SS ae oe ere a 
JAPAN 
Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo. Wee East Japan...... 10) 95 zo -.{1050) ..| 829} ..| 127] 2006 
Theological Sch. (Union), Tokyo. |East Japan...... ed ujnder} Othejr, in} Aoy| ama} Gak|uin 
Kwassui Jo Gakko, Nagasaki........ West Japan...... 8| 37 ee -| .-| 873} 82] ..) 48) 508 
_ KOREA 
Chosen Christian Coll. (Union), Seoul.|Korea.. ........ Fi. oa 137 56] 193 
: PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Union Theological Seminary, Manila. .|Philippine Islands|................ 16] 5 31 33) 64 
Total Sexe) peace: mya: eel icy ee Omen a WARN ne Neale 304] 472 --| 211/1715} 564/2484 3/1255] 6232 
ALL OTHER SCHOOLS 
Only those Schools are listed from which Reports have been received 
i 2 Pourits (Day anD Boarptna) 
s s& 
3 S x q 
Nau Puace (6; Ry) a A 
Al ONFERENCD 3| ‘5 aa 2 B B | 
S\@l/alel &| Ele & 
AFRICA, CENTRAL AND SOUTH Bg] S|] -3 S| 3 | SalS alc Eales 
b ~ eS a ao) 20 OD} 80 ql Ss 
s\al/e|2l a | sae iy 6] a 
District Day Schools.............. Rhodesia........ 71/M F 2: 
Mrewa Boarding School, Mrewa..... Rhodesia. ....... M IMF; 1 5 ere are peace hae Ge ws ee 
*Nyadiri Boarding School, Nyadiri...|Rhodesia......_. mee nae Ia Ma Wa) Eng i 
pees Boarding School, Mu- : coahe eat etal i ie a i 

MAMOONA Dy seas e ticmmeneccice steers Rhodesia. ....... MF] 4 
District Day Schools, Mutambara....|Rhodesia......_. MA). 4h Sat 1) lee 30 
*Old Umtali Boarding School, Old ie fami ora Coane Me he) 

Winrtality Ce loprecs 5: tre rw ee am Rhodesia. ....:.. ME 7 8 (Bre FN Re eta) TN Wy Mate, ery 





























* Includes W. F. M. 8. School 
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. 2 Purits (Day anD.Boarpinc) 
g| | sé 
aq BS 
& =) fof q 
NamE Pracy ConFERENCE District S a 'Z a : E B m 
S|] q © bo BIlLe ise 
AFRICA, CENTRAL AND SOUTH el Sle] s| 8) 8slSala i 
Be) 8 is 3 5.8 [ee] "eo Sh) 
AZlna |e | Sa Ae a o| a 
District Day Schools, Old Umtali....|Rhodesia........ Old Umtali..... 39|M F 47| 2774 2774 
District Day Schools, Inhambane.....|Southeast Africa..!Inhambane. .... 89|M F 106} 2852 2852 
District Day Schools, Limpopo... .... Southeast Africa..|Limpopo....... 8I|MF 82] 1978 1978 
District Day Schools, Transvaal... ...|Southeast Africa..|Transvaal...... 80|M F 123) 1459 1459 
PR OR eres aie knee ene nie ae AE eee ees KBR Ty Lae 385 15| 446}14114 14114 
Hartzell Academy, Bassa........... WaiDeriaic soem toe Bassa-Sinoe.....} 1JMF] .. 3 46 
Sinoe Industrial School, Sinoe....... Nasberiae S56 in ne Bassa-Sinoe.....| 1/MF] ..| 8 a df "30 
Cavalla River Institute, Cavalla..... Erberigeet ef: Cape Palmas....| 2)/MF) 2] 4! 139 8 147 
Garraway Industrial Sch., Garraway..|Liberia......... Cape Palmas....| 2;/MF] 2] 4] 107] 90 197 
Cape Palmas Seminary, Cape Palmas. |Liberia.......... Cape Palmas....| 1J/MF] ..} 6] 250) 65 815 
Nana Kroo Mission, Nana Kroo...... Liberia. ...|Kroo Coast.....] 15)MF) 2! 29] 741] 33 774 
Patten Memorial, Kru T OWES penne Mnberisys foe si scoss Montserrado....} 1/MF] .. 1} 102 5 102 
Saint Paul River Industrial Institute, 
Wihite Plains of. as bana = Thiberta atest sae Montserrado....| 1J/MF}] 1] 3] 36) 56 = 92 
College of West Africa, Monrovia... .|Liberia.......... Montserrado....} 2/MF} 2] 10] 208] 90 21] 319 
BRO Gabon Armee oc. ken CoO ube ee x ee feeb sie Pree 26 9} 63] 1743] 395 21) 2159 
CHINA Sloss, 
yal|Sal s 
FB le) 3 
Aa ia] & 
District Day Schools. ........ _-.,.-..|Central China... .|Chinkiang...... 5|MF| ..| 10 180} 12) .. Sal) koe, 
Tsong Deh Middle School, Chinkiang.|Central China....|Chinkiang...... 1) M ae 8 .-| 90) 50 : 140 
Tsong Shih Middle School, Chinkiang..|Central China....|Chinkiang...... IMF) 4) 13 51} 31) 66 ‘ 148 
District Day Schools......... Haha Central China....|Kiangning...... 10} M all LO L75)) 66). 241 
District Day Schools. ....0..00+++00+ Central China....|Kiangning...... 6| F ae 8 14S ellie 154 
District Day Schools..............- Central China....|North Anhwei...| 6/MF} ..} 10 105} 59) .. 164 
District Day Schools. ............4-- Central China....|North Anhwei...| 4|MF| .. 7 AES 55 Cae 122 
Hochow Middle School, Hochow..... Central China... .|North Anhwei...| 1] M iat ee iit We eh 2) 35 
District Day Schools. ........+-.+++ Central China....|Nanking....... DIMER sion, 256] 117) «.. 373 
Conference Academy, Nanking....... Central China....|Nanking.......| 1] M Pd ees) oral le eel hehe 96 
Hwei Wen Middle School, Nanking... .|Central China... .|Nanking. 1| F 5} - 20 cal eee 235 
Hitt Training School, Nanking....... Central China....|Nanking.......} 1] F a <9 18] 27) 35 e: 80 
Women’s Bible Sch. (Union), Nanking.|Central China....|Nanking....... Lie 10; 9 coal tee (ae 91 91 
District Day Schools............-... Central China... .|Ningkwofu..... 6IMF) ..] 16 226). 224) - “3 Pale oo. 
District Day Schools...... foeevegact Central China... .|Ningkwofu..... 1IMF 3 65] 15) 2 80 
Ningkwofu Middle Sch., Ningkwofu. .|Central China... .|Ningkwofu..... 1] M 18 vs |r 80) 125 155 
District Day Schools............-.- Central China....]Wannan....... IMF Y, Bal PIC eats 40 
District Day Schools..........---.- Central China....|Wuhu......... 12)|MF 19 312] 67 379 
District Day Schools... .......--206- Central China....|Wuhu......... 6IMF] ..] 14 285| 37 322 
Green Hill School, Wuhu........-.-- Central China....|Wuhu......... 1| F 2} 9 sf Pal od 37 
LORS a Oa ec a Warr ee NO ee Se eee 71 25| 219 1978} 649] 622 91! 3340 
District Day Schools.......:.....-. Foochow........ Binghw). . 5.0 =. Gl MME | > a8 83801 15 344 
District Day Schools...........2+++- Foochow.......- Binghu. ...0.-- TSiMER I sy 13 | e759 cae 245 
District Day Schools............--- Fogchow........ Bingtang....... 4| M ee ee Ole re 171} 10 ..| 181 
District Day Schools... ....0+.020%5- Foochow.......- Bingtang....... PURO Seeiceethdl| ZBI ne 30] 205 
Boys’ Middle School, Bingtang....... Foochow.......- Bingtang....... 1; M a: 5 ; Salt” ll ate a 41 
King’s Heralds Middle Sch., Bingtang.|Foochow........ Bingtang....... lst cL (ie 7d Pe nel 818/19 37 
District Day Schools. .........:.... Foochow........ North Foochow.} 23} M | ..] 31 Mel heao\ et oO|| an 761 
District Day Schools. ...00 ci 200+.') North Foochow.| 11|MF| ..] 12) ..] 220) ..| .. 220 
Boys’ Middle School, Foochow....... North Foochow.| 1]M] %} 9] . melee 6s 163 
Girls’ Middle School, Foochow....... North Foochow.} 1) F | 24%] 18 : 118} 109) .. 227 
Women’s Bible School, Foochow...... North Foochow.} 1] F ee He a 40) 17 57 
District. Day Schools......... _ South Foochow..| 29} M vei) aol en - 956] 43 999 
District Day Schools... ce y cee ccjstel- South Foochow..| 11J|MF) ..| 12) ..; 220) ..| .. 220 
Siong Iu Dong Middle Sch., Foochow. South Foochow..| 1] M]| ..| 8 i mele Ob} 35) 90 
Anglo-Chinese College, Foochow..... South Foochow 1|M r) fe 0) 185} 95} 230 510 
District Day Schools............... Futsing...:.... Bie NeaH Oly weOle ee 190K ost es 190 
District Day Schools. .....-++++se++- Foochow........ Futsing........ 3] F spelt [lh ALD) Bale ee 115 
Girls’ Middle School, Futsing........ Foochow.......- BUSING 5 o/c es ae 1| F Le Stuer Dale 26) °27) 53 
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4 Purits (Day AnD Boarpine) 
a 
a 
; A 
Nama PLace mea) 2 2 
=) a 
Alalo| 2 Pel o & 
CHINA S(-s|2|3|Saleg] 3 3/3 
K & Gi ‘= mt lt ee os fo} 
Blel4)h | shied] Ss 6] & 
Women’s School, Futsing............ 1g 1] 4 : 30 
District Day Schools, Kutien........ M ef eek -| 398) 8 
District Day Schools, Kutien......... F sill ee -| 458] .. 
Boys’ Middle School, Kutien........ M 1 8 : --| 54) 46 
Girls’ Middle School, Kutien......... F Li .- 8 oe me lark 
Women’s School, Kutien............. F Line) Bp 12) 25 Bu 
Model Primary and Kindergarten, Ku- 

IOWA Ne Uhl cena is Seine NS eee 1]MF 1} 10 25 52) 19 
Deaf and Mute School, Kutien 1| F ne 2 ae Ch aa 
Normal School, Kutien....... 1| F ae 2 a 
School of Nursing, Kutien. aes 3; 6 E. 

District Day Schools. . . r 4| M oye 8 143] 8 
District Day Schools........... ««+(Poochow...<.+. jens 3] F alte es =a 50 
Boys’ Middle School, Lungtien....... Foochow........ Lungtien....... 1] M “eb 8} 30} 50} 36 
District Day Schools............+-- Foochow.......- North Mintsing.} 16) M ea ey --| 365 
District Day Schools....... oildayastere Foochow........ North Mintsing.| 6) F aya al eral GD) eee | ee 
Boys’ Middle School, Mintsing....... Foochow........ North Mintsing.}| 1| M th oe el aD], (On 
Women’s School, Mintsing........... Hoochowseseci sce North Mintsing.| 1] F se 3 oa DAN eG Coe 
Children’s Home, Mintsing.......... Foochow........ North Mintsing.} 1] F ANS th 226) ee 
Crook Kandergarten, Mintsing........|Foochow........ North Mintsing.| 1j)MF} ..| 4] 122) .. 
Siong Iu Dong Kindergarten, Mintsing|Foochow........ North Mintsing.| 1/MF] .. 2 76 = 
District Day Schools............... Fooghow........ South Mintsing.| 32; M| ..{ 37) ..} 900] 17 
District Day Schools.........--..... Foochow........ South Mintsing.| 14 F | ..} 19} 37] 335 
Girls’ Middle School, Mintsing....... Foochow........ South Mintsing.| 1! F HY 6K Sa Seah Be 
District Day Schools..............- Foochow........ Nigikasaperen te 7| M wal, 20 256 

UNC EN etgns betas Celi or at oticad MER ple ye ares Gili. ft) Smee: Oe 275 25| 488} 328] 6972) 773) 662 
District Day Schools 21 M a 6 a 73) 64 
District Day Schools... 0... 16. . 0.0 2| F se 8 60} 136) 40 
District Day Schools 5| M rae fas <2) 20) S87 
District Day Schools..'3. «20a ssmnes F 2 9 50} 190) 47) .. 
Hamilton Girls’ Boarding Sch.,Hinghwa|Hinghwa F 4) 10 Ss Be 140 
Julia Turner Training Sch., Hinghwa. .|Hinghwa F 1 58 fx 
Biblical Training School, Hinghwa....}Hinghwa M ike 4 ae, et: aloes 
Guthrie Mem. High School, Hinghwa.|Hinghwa. .. M 44 40} ..| 70} 80} 415 
Junior High School, Ng Sauh........ Hinghwa. M 2) 11 --| 100) 79) 64 
District Day Schools............... Hinghwa. M asl ee safe Qkep 76e! 
Disirict Day Schools: oo. sen. chs 06 Hinghwa. F 2 ae 36 
District, Day Schools... ja. ....2s00 Hinghwa... M 14 sf wee ae 
District Day Schools...........- ..|Hinghwa F 9 43} 180 
Frieda Knoeschel Memorial Training 

NCHOOL, MICNY Wins wva snicw tives ska aes Hinghwa F a re is) a (Ee 
Isabel Hart Boarding Sch., Sienyu.. .. |Hinghwa F 3] 20 .-| 148] 50! 58 
Boys’ Boarding School, Sienyu....... Hinghwa M i 12 46} 90] 103 

PL OUA UR ercfetnrc octets Neto tes el ee oe ers ae 19] 178) 271] 1723) 664 780 
District Day Schools............... ISGESaSine eo apn North Kiangsi..| 12;M F} ..| 29 920) ASPs: 
William Nast College, Kiukiang...... (Kaa nest cscnertcen North Kiangsi..| 1; M 3} 14 10} 58} 84 
Rulison Fish High School, Kiukiang.. .|Kiangsi......... North Kiangsi..} 1) F 4) 20 80} 70} 73 
Knowles Bible Training Sch., Kiukiang|Kiangsi......... North Kiangsi..| 1) F 41 12 68] 32) 67 
District Day Schools............... Kianosi. s 12.5. ae Nanchang...... 12;\M F) ..} 18 356] 28) .. 
Central Church Higher Primary, Nan- ‘ 

CHANG ws wish niaia oars ee meets Kiangsien, sacner Nanchang...... 11} M 4 36 
Central Church English School, Nan- 

Chingy eos Oe ta le sein eee Kiangstien «0. nay Nanchang M CH ae esl eer os, ea lec 
Nanchang Academy, Nanchang...... Kiangeite ence Nanchang M 6) 15 = 27] 104] 201 
Baldwin Girls’ School, Nanchang. .... Kiangsi F Se des rf 64] 55) 76 
District Day Schools........,...... Kiangsi MF 24 As a) baat be 
Boys’ Higher Primary School, Taihu... Kiangsi. . M 5 ee ..| 44) 20 
Girls’ Higher Primary School, Taihu.. , |Kiangsi F 4 ee Fes, i ©) Fi 
Boys’ Higher Primary School, Fuchow.|Kiangsi M 4 re eel ak 
District Day Schools............... Kiangsi MF 17 Be) ae 3 as aes 
District Day Schools............... Kiangsi MF Bl set OL omar 
Boy’s Higher Primary Sch., Changshu.|Kiangsi.........|Kan River M 3 a 5 fag 34 Kao, 

ANOLE AERA Sa, oeeaee Oh el te Signi i shan cis eel oareaero ee 6bl 22° 191 2408' 525! 521 
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te a Purits (Day AnD Boarpina) 
[o} 
2 58 
3 Z 
Name Pracu ConFmnRENcE District ve I Se s a 
=) a 
5/ & 80 bh i =) 
CHINA 2/5/8|2] 5|y8lss] 3 tpt 
| f(/S| Bl Estes] S 3| 3 
By bis 8 | os | ov ae | tS eats 
4|ea|e/4 |] aaqleal = on = 
District Day Schools............... North China... . .)Chingchao. 11) M 12 333 
District Day Schools... . ...|North China..... Clingchan, BaSure 5] F Alene ie | ea Od 
Higher Primary Schools............. North China...../Chingchao......] 2| M ah 48 acl] ty op 152 
District Day, Schoolss) 4.5.0. s.ncsn North China...../Lanhsien....... 19) M nell AU 579) 920)) 1 599 
District Day Schools......... PRT iss North China.....|Lanhsien....... 13) bay) oli AOU eral os ..| 297 
gher Primary School, Lanhsien.....|North China...../Lanhsien....... 1] M 36 8 25 eo oa 19) 155 
Holt Boarding School, Lanhsien....... North China..... anhsien® 0.0... 1| F KS 3 G5) fase BY 65 
District Day Schools............-++ North China... ..)Peking.). 0.5: 7AM cal) 8 338 ie 338 
District Day Schools......... eee ie North China..... Pekimey.. cts: 6] F Seed Ni = len 248 
Higher Primary School, Chushihk’ou. .|North China.....|Peking......... TINGLE Rance ogee 60} 120} 35 215 
Higher Primary Sch., Shunchihmen.../North China.....|Peking......... 1; M ts 8 55} 90] 40 185 
Higher Primary School, Peking....... North China.....|Peking......... DENTS oes eeG ..| 259] 99 358 
Peking Academy, Peking........ _:..-/North China...../Peking......... 1; M 2) 62 ..| 826 826 
Mary Porter Gamewell School, Peking..|North China.....|Peking......... 3} F 4) 11 4 79] 155 234 
Women’s Training School, Peking.....|North China.....|Peking......... 2| LU esate ACU fal eel ee 60 
District Day Schoolsea.c esses a cannes North China...,.{Shanhaikwan...| 18} M val 20) call Wes ie 774 
District Day Schools. . aiid sidagece sno North China.....|Shanhaikwan...] 11) F fral| XO SAO Riee are ..| 340 
Middle School, Shanhaikwan........ North China..... Shanhaikwan...] 1] M Leg bale Gola 42) 179 
Middle School, Changli........ Pee North China.....|Shanhaikwan...]| 1] M 3} 14: ..| 51} 209 260) 
Alderman Memorial Sch., Changli.....|North China... .. Shanhaikwan...} 1] F 2 es i sLOle 26, 136 
Thompson Memorial Sch., Changli....|North China...,.|Shanhaikwan 1| F heen eB scl eaea| oe 8B 
District Day Schools...........+.+. North China.....)Taianfu........ 35] M] ..| 48] ..| 878] 226 1104 
District Day Schools...........- ..|North China.....|Taianfu........ ZA) 8 ae 9 Pe ereeO Oi trae |hteter 190 
Middle School, Taianfu. North China.....|Taianfu........ 1) M 1] sal7s ne Aol) aalleces) 839 
Middle School, Taianfu..... een «=o North China. :... IPSiARiWene cane 1) F 3] 9 on Paleo al20) 173 
Women’s Training School, Taianfu....|North China... .. Patantu. cess: 1] F fee ie Mey ent wa 18 
District Day Schools............+.. North China.....|Tientsin....... 26} M mail 80 sal AAS US 591 
District Day Schools. .....0.+++-++++ North China...../Tientsin....... 9) F 1} 14 pele 325) iene eee 347 
Middle School, Tientsin............. North China..... i M 4) 12), °°... fia fs ol] oe? 392 
Higher Primary School, Tientsin..... North China..... M TUN eA He el eat5 9 | eee 159 
Keen Memorial School, Tientsin......|North China..... F 6) 14 ae 55} 68} 114 237 
Kindergarten, Tientsin...........++. North China..... F 1 il 73 alls eealle® ee 73 
District Day Schools.............-- North China..... M a 5 Sel GO}? 160 
District Day Schools: ......s0..+ 2+. North China..... F 17 Pps a) ere 234 
Boarding School, Tsunhua........... North China..... M 6 Son 1OONe- ag 137 
District Day Schools............... North China..... M 18 Soo Olle mn. 383 
District Day Schools. acct cen --)i- +0 North China..... F 9 FAS 8) 178 
PU Ghail eek etre othe re takers raareeel honk au esis tele Yo 82] 493) 166] 6237|1694|2438 61/10596 
District Day Schools....... WO oss South Fukien.... SUED Bek by AINE fees ae) lant OI S| ee 194 
Higher Primary School, Tatien..... .-|South Fukien.... MCR)! Sie 8 a Cy Sel 7 99 
District Day Schools.....'.......-.. South Fukien.... MB) 3.) 23 Ble 406 ASI sae 424 
Higher Primary School, Tehwa....... South Fukien.... NCS) 7 As 60} 32] 33 125 
District Day Schools...........-.-- South Fukien.... MF ..| 48 Be O28) eA ae colt CO) 
South Fukien Bible Sch., Yungchun. ./South Fukien.... M Peas 3} an 6a eae Inet 12), 
Hardy Boys’ School, Yungehun...... South Fukien.... M Cia sox 30} 32) 27 oe|) sh) 
Girls’ Boarding School, Yungchun..../South Fukien...,|Yungchun...... 1) F ie @ es iy) “BOs 87 
Women’s School, Yungchun......... South Fukien....}/Yungchun...... (Uy 39) eee 20 SAbees 20 
Kindergarten, Yungchun............ South Fukien....}Yungehun...... AMR ts 2h 40 Ke 40 
“ARIA ale 6c, oat parca Tee te Seco acl | AU RNE 6 aC RIE? a COE ACIGr ai Reed 70 8] 120 60] 1736] 185] 67 12 ae 
District Day Schools.........---..- Yenping........ Changhufan. 5] M ao) 18 232) 56: 288 
District Day Schools. .....-. 3--:++-- MENDING cies 2 oe Changhufan. 2| F ae 3 68iio 68 
District: Day: Schools..42:-7....-.-.-.-+ Wenping rte. «ur Shahsien....... 41 M an 8 102} 9 i0UT 
Distinct. Day Schools. «50. 200-2 are WENN. <.jec.cae Shahsien....... 4| F Sed ened 61) 6 67 
District Day Schools:..........-... Wenping ieee Shunchang..... 3] M a 8 120} 19 139 
Dastmch Day Schools sree emilee er += Wenping.\, 3; 4... Shunchang..... 3 a Wane! Tl ee 73 
Disinieh Way; Schools: 6. a. 2. v0.» Menping ia... - Nenping.iyc «==» AEM a 18 176} 41 ae 
District Day Schools.......-++- ace VYenping.......+ Wenping..... +: 6] F PA, EO) teeral ores Pace 
Nathan Sites Mem. Acad., Yenping...|Yenping........ Wemping.-).). 7 te. 1] M Bee tl salle apa impaesh oh 
Emma Fuller School, Yenping........ Wenpin gina -r sik Menping c/s). 1: 1| F 3] 10 82) 42 eal 
Bible Training School, Yenping....... Wenping nies 5 -- Venpmg....-«. 1| F ull mes Salle waa hates a 
District Day Schools ne StoME ee dd 88] 33 ier 
District Day Schools..........0.2+55 1| F el en 43} 7 fe 
District Day Schools ‘ 2) M Wp 4 37, 8 FF 
District Day Schools....... PM a. 6 7A 7 
41 8 117 1234! 218! 120 53!) 1625 
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424 Foreign Missions Report 
2 q Purms (Day and Boarpine) 
8 85 
3 2 ) a a 2 
Name PLACE CONFERENCE District 6 r=) AS 2 a 
E) S 
g/&le/le| 2] 8lskl 2 .|& 
CHINA g| -|2|S| 2| e8leel S 2| 2 
z|alel/24)4|acieal S 6] & 
District Day Schools..............- Chungking..... 3) M SF eas: et) Oe 107 
District Day Schoo Toco ave 3 ace nets Chungking. .... 15|M F) 2| 44; ..| 687] 6 693 
Higher Primary Schools............. Chungking. .... 7| M --| 20 oe 91] 236) .. 327 
Higher Primary Schools............. Chungking..... 1| F 2] 6 es os] oor vi4 67 
High School, Chungking............ Chungking 1| M 5) 11 .-| 111) 46) 187 344 
Kindergartens, Chringking | .ci.5.08 0. Chungking 2IMF| .. 3} 80 AS || ee 80 
Women’s School, Chungking. ; Chungking. .... TER ap 3 Me Ai} “4 a 15 
Industrial School, Chungking..... Chungking. .... TE a 1 ey (tae 25), 20 
Nurses’ Training Sch. , Chungking. ; Chungking. .... 1| F 1 it Sh ihe 24; 24 
District Day Sohocla skeet SUHO Wind os eee 18} M BN aes! (6k) eee | 123 
District Day Schools. . UNH ON Gy wi oin es e 22) F -.| 40 1005) .. .-| 1005 
Higher Primaries..............2.5: SUMO Stree sia nseed 3) M BA ae (2) aa we BY ei) ae 
Higher Primary School, Suining...... HUA Oty. «-stej she cred 1} F ee! OG! eat a 67 
Middle School, Suining he en eat DUIDOS secrastesee 1| M 2 3 +.2|) 5 ye 51 
Middle School, "Suining Be ater cakiose tars SU TOe Seoance 1| F oll nee a3 18 He. 18 
Kindergarten, Suining Sista ba eiale oie SUL ars isha elecels IMF .. 1] 20 | Ware ie: 20 
Woman's School, Suining........... SUT Oierdeaat 8 io 1] F ie 3 ; 19} . 3 3 62a 
District. Day Schools. 22. .....0.66 Yuinchwan..... 4| M Pe 4 135). sat om 
Higher Primary Schools............ Yuinchwan..... 4| M “la 40 78| 74 ae ae Ly 
Totals aig fe aes ieee. oot ha etn eke ee eee 88] .. 13} 197} 100} 3023] 626] 270 52} 4071 
EUROPE AND NORTH AFRICA 
Methodist Training Institute, Riga...|Baltic and Slavic.|Latvia......... 1; M CMe oe we ae 9 9 
Training School for Girls, Novi'Sad.. -|Jugo-Slavia...... Novi Sad....... Lak PAW a4 ss SollWesay toe oof, BZ) a ee 
Eyangelical Schools, Sovileneeraenee BLT acleteraeicce Seville......... SIME S61 J6[ ec) seal ISPle 26 Pipl Ware lent) 
ROADS 95.5 Rye bepesregeaasisy oe ceca) ei hc a oe ee 4 6} 13 21} 82) 86 91} 280 
Boys: Home Aliens menace North Africa 1) M | Atj\tend] Govjernm Jent | Sch|ools 45) 45 
Girls’ Home, Algiers...5...+2.+.02+ North Africa. . 1] F | At\tend| Govjernm lent } Sch/ools 41] 41 
Student Hostel, INSETS ee cscoterewrarceeih North Africa... .. 1} M | At/tend| Govjernm lent | Schlools 10} +10 
Boys’ Home, Constantine........... North Africa...../Constantine....|. 1] M | Atitend| Govlernm Jent Sch]ools 32 32 
Girls’ Home, Constantine............ North Africa.....|Constantine....]| 1} F | At/tend| Govlernm Jent | Schools 25|. 25 
Boys’ Home, AN Tri Giant j eae ean .-|North Africa... .. ntinis' 7 oa et 1] M} At/tend} Govlernm lent | Schools 24; 24 
Girls’ Home, Tunis..... - North Africa.......] Tunis. 22.5.0... 1) F | Atjtend| Govjernm Jent, |. Schjools 12) 12 
Carpet School, dP Maiten,.:-eranarctsomen North Africa...../Il Maten....... iP AS A eee Es Sao shee ah 12)" St2 
Indust. and Agri. School, Sidi Aich..|North Africa.....|Sidi Aich....... 1] M 4 4 
Day School, Ouadhias............... North Africa.....|Ouadhias....... 1] F p> eee 
Bible Institute, Alouersheis sles dere ae North Africa.....|Algiers......... 1] M at (es be Mor 5 5 
Dobe ic.shck csi len witb dee ve gece ane cate aoe Ree ae ae aH cose ste 232) 232 
g 
w Bo 
INDIA 8 18 
we] 2 8/82 te g, 
F6| SE/Esls=| 4 |S 
AG PASS 281 S 
Primary Schools,... 2.2.0.2... Bombay........ Basim......... 4MFl ..| 4) ag7] 437 
Boys’ Boarding School, Basim....... Bombay.:.<... 6 (Basics... eae 1|M EH ie 34 10 ail 5 % 
Girls’ Boarding School, ‘Basim........ Bombay........ Basin. t. seee 1| F I; 4] 36 6 Gigi | 50 
Prumaryaschools)s, c..ccge sa octane ne IBonshayy. saat ae Bombay....... 1] M sk Uy 26) 4 30 
Gujarati Primary Schools............ oad 5 acd Bombay....... 2iIM F 4; 80 3 = 80 
Marathi Primary Schools............/Bombay........ Bombay....... 41M F 8} 122 : 122 
Primary Schools (B.F.M. & W.F.M.S.) eae See Tgatpuri- 
Puntamba} 3|/MF 
Erimiary Schools § ..s-</.sisee eaiesinsees Bombay........ TIgatpuri- sce a 122) 10 15) 2 149 
2 Puntamba] 5/M F 
Marathi Biblical Inst., Igatpuri...... Bombayie cx tics eather cae ee LE 
Puntamba] 11 M Z|) <4 i 9 9 
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3 He) Purits (Day AND BoarpIn@) 
wa) mo 
2 oe 5 
Name Pracu ConrpRENCcE DIstTRICcT 2 2 5 5 ps 8 r= 
° =) 3 Ko A, 
g| & >| pls is & 
INDI Sl3| S| ©l ysl ys/ssloe Siecle 
$ el el £1 S| 28) Selesits=| 3/2/48] 2 
. z\a|e|alao|puls|2s|H] S|] So] 6 
Primary. Schools... + steoenteee ees SIM FF) . 18) 4 j 
Boys’ Boarding School, Kampti 1) M PS at 38 28 1 
Girls’ Boarding School, ‘Nagpur. ‘ 1; F ae Tal Fy SUR} 
Girls’ Normal School, Nagpur. . ee ni 2 a 
Primary Schools......... 3IMF| ..| 3] 107] 63 
Boys’ Hostel, Poona 1; M PA \ east x = 
Primary Schools. A Soe Soon Mee Bombay 2| F =| e2pe 280) 30 
Hillman Mem. Girls’ Sch., Telegaon...|Bombay........ POONA ahatee sae 1) F PAL EES tyiss aE 
Taylor High School, Poona........-.- Bombay........ POONA ekiecc82 1| F L980) $36 
PRoesbanl sere sees tatedete akcTeravaior ays oi'sif a eeiale Sess fh Feta Oe acetals al 41 6| 93] 1472} 272} 17] 87) 68} ..| 90} 2006 
BPrIMArW SCHOO: cee’ s.« cece aesidea nes Central Provinces.|Balaghat....... 6|M F 20 361 
Middle School re F.M. & W.F.M.S.), ji sei ies 

WB elise erciohsacaye sistereiensie’ovala:a.s aizters, se Central Provinces.|Balaghat....... LIMO «Dee 2h 938 OH rae Web Mer abl leas 75 
Primary Schools... .......0..cee0-- Central Provinces.|Gadawara...... 7MF| .. Terie sill Re oes eset ty wet = eee 72 
Primary Schools... ...-..0+20+++++: Central Provinces. |Jagdalpur...... SNIP kes WZ ee all ede DA es 
Boys’ Middle School, Jagdalpur...... Central Provinces.|Jagdalpur...... UMD ies? |ieeerO|Man tlt AS ]o. 32) Payien2 22] 05: 
Bible Training School, Jagdalpur..... Central Provinces.|Jagdalpur...... 1| M tS 1 Pa A ee Pee 5 5 
Alderman Girls’ School, Jagdalpur. . . .|Central Provinces.|Jagdalpur. .. ... ANTES coed OTA 1 BON * zc 14)» ..| 179 
Primary schools.) ane sae esis qo 9's Central Provinces.|Jubbulpore. .... ELLE i a Be 1 VAG hae lie Ne fi 
Thoburn Biblical Inst., Jubbulpore. . .|Central Provinces.|Jubbulpore. . . . . 1] M Ain hoes 255) eee Sacre Pa fant Sk 1S 
Hardwicke High Sch., Narsinghpur. . .|Central Provinces. |Jubbulpore. . . .. 1) M | 1) 19} 21) 80) ..| 150) 111) ...) 4.) 362 
Johnson Girls’ High School, Jubbulpore|Central Provinces. |Jubbulpore. . .. . i) F 4] 15] 148) 42] ..] 97] 35] ..] ..| 322 
Christian Normal School, Jubbulpore. .|Central Provinces.|Jubbulpore. .... cI Se lesa Po o Tee a Rs fe ao 
Primary Schools... .00.e.ceu2e sree Central Provinces.|Jubbulpore. .... 4AIMF; 1] 8 85} =610 95 
Primary Schools......--...-+.+-+-- Central Provinces.|Khandwa...... NTE, cas tll | Meet fll See ireehes pare: essa i fs'| eto 
Boys’ Middle School, Khandwa...... Central Provinces.|Khandwa...... ENE || Saleen ARMOR es 29 BS eel eaters Perois| neko 
Primary WCROOS . 0 sic daa e ds ...]Central Provinces.|Khandwa...... 1IMF] .. if 18 Pe eee ele ele mee 18 
Girls’ School, Khandwa. . {Central Provinces. |Khandwa. . 1| F i iPiehe O y ee-ol' Z| fos 20) ce a eral rs | iO loo 
Primary Schools......... ..-|Central Provinces. |Raipur. . ilo Ne | aco liame Sl imeeS ie P58 (ieee, Fe | -all e-| (Spin ake 
Boys’ Schools, Raipur......-----++- Central Provinces./Raipur........ 2] M A eeeT| PAN 61 26 ee ah hee imal tee raf eho 
Primary SohGols is. SaPeRe ok eke ns Central Provinces.|Raipur........ 1] F SOMO is es Pee es ee ee Pen) 
Stevens Girls’ School, Raipur........- Central Provinces.|Raipur........ 1] F 28 mS BYA i meh Pua) ee le) a 

LN MOU pal Rn of Re | (n/p, ea | I, Beer gee Re 49 12] 143} 1351] 320] 78] 344] 149] ..| 164} 2406 
Primary Schools (B.F.M. & W.F.M.S.)|Gujarat......... Ahmedabad.....| 65|M F TAGLEOMZON GAN oe \lotecel| olvtaall ume este | RT 
Boys’ Primary School, Nadiad....... nee es: ie Ahmedabad....| 1] M aeGMOGID -26i) tite 25) 147 
Industrial School, Nadiad........-.. Ghar at. «cs ois alee Ahmedabad.....| 1] M Bei), ee fsuce 19} 19 
Primary Schools (B. F.M. & W.F.M.S.) Games A Semaicahe Baroda saeaccae 30|M F] ..| 30] 639 Bel Bo Seem eee earns [eons eee) 
Boys’ High School, Baroda........-. Gujarat......... (BALOGAs o..-sierei.6 3] M AiietG|- 84) =. Sal. oh HOB 841 sexe) eto needs 
Webb oes t School, Baroda....... Gujarat.........- Baroda........ 3| F Siet6le Ot) 34 nel 72\\ 19] 22H 48) 268 
Primary Schools...........-++.+--: Gujarat. b......: Central... .. <5. 24|M EF CO THEI calls sale GIhe oul oul leary he eile) 
Primary Schools (B.F.M. & W.P. M.S.)|Gujarat......... Godhra.......: 40|M F 57| 827 827 
Boys’ Primary School (B.F.M. & W.F. 

IN Ss), Godbra fie 26 oho. cetaine s Gujarat......... Godhra........ 1} M sl gentile | Pee | setae rey wlll c= 8 | eee 
Girls’ Primary School, Godhra....... Gujarat. ian. a Godhrais aisslece.6 1| F ADI ett fe 49 ces eecalll ce cvcll meerenere matt ae 
Woman's Training College, Godhra..../Gujarat......... Godbray. cai. « +..i- 1| F 1| 8 ne elit ole | ekestall eerste Olas gee. 
Primary Schools. .).5. 0020s cne20.- Gujaraty. 2.6... Kathiawar...... 8|M F CO) [ TAS RE Re lb al hoe ee .| 196 

DR SLE ie SNE aay (tee ee Nc aH .. | 5| 297| 5109} 109] ..| 177] 103} 2} 136] 5636 
SPUN ALY OC AOOIS,« w-., Neyes'e iste auafaate > Indus River... .. WANT <taceavelee-ars 101M F 10) 107 Bes | ae I bene ee ers Os 
Primary aoe (B.F.M. & W.F.M.S.)|Indus River..... IAMMOR fecie, oa ann 10|M F FUG) nor! EO Sat eed Ee ered |e eect: ah 
Avery Girls’ School, Ajmer........-.. Indus River..... INGER farce. a:ccore 1IMF SIRO eA 19 | adap Iearra nel 20 
Baluchistan Christian Inst., Sheik 

Wibmidati tes latices ota Indus River..... Baluchistan.....| 1JMF] ..| 5) 22 leprae AN ek bmaeale ward ae 
Bible Training School, Sheik Mandah. |Indus River... . . Baluohistags..5c (meee ee) Leer re a ae eke (beer ae 2 
Primary Schools......+.+++++e+ee++> Indus River. .... Batalag cc 5.0 a0 9IM F}_ ..| 10) 199 199 
Primary Schools......----.+s0ee00: Indus River..... Bhatinda....... 9IMF| ..| 16} 157 157 
Primary Schools.......+-+-++++0000+- Indus River..... Bhatinda....... LP MOR vc) Lee 2 21 
Primary Schoolss....< ee. .ce-c. cess Indus River..... Bian. es se 3| M cal, Aliger86 36 
Primary Schools. .......+2s+ese0-0+: Indus River..... Bikanire vs ees<s QMF) ..) 2] 14 14 
Primary Schools (B.F.M. & W.F.M.S.)|Indus River. .... Sere ei ciale vars IMF) .. i) eel 21 
Primary Schools. c. 2. <0 e+ ave vcren- Indus River..... ERIS ATR te vatsisttee ZAG MAD] A SiCHE™ 6) aR eS fe eae WN ead) ESS eral oe) 
Primary Schools. .....--<<6-.--+++> Indus River... .. Pahore sce 2. <0 GING ee ae 22 ISIE oN clea) os slimns| 2-280 
Johnson Boys’ School, Raewind...... Indus River..... Lahore.......- TN eel Ole 64) aed 5iee alesool 9 Siac] bel ted 
IPFIMETISCROOIS:. » asaizieverelatettoraa ames Indus River..... Lahore........ 1| F ra UP? 7st TSE eet leet PS Fe) te oe fener ti 
Lucie Harrison Girls’ School, Lahore. .|Indus River... .. a HOnel ieee: ois.o 1IMF} 2] 9] 62) 25 22 9] 118 
FERIA OCHOOIS aie elealainiulese\sla.e\eie)= (> Indus River..... SURG eleata erarsiaie 7IMF| .. 7| 102 oF 102 
Primary Schools....-.2++.csccessees Indus River..... SUG AO OR OES EES 3|M F 8|) 36 36 

Rtas pl a est Oca coalay oy eacaiwcz ie nal wlelteeeR tas Sie avesa ef pies Move a aiblalere oleae Ua 2) 108] 1858) 116] ..| 94 S| ..| 11] 1587 
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Namp PLAcE 


INDIA 


Primary: Schoolse....: 2 csiewt dass» 
Normal and Indus. Inst., Kolar...... 
Boys’ Boarding School, Kolar....... 


Baldwin Boys’ High Sch., vaneae 


Biblical Training School (B.F.M 
eR MSs) Kolar sos saci pene cts 


Primary Schools (B.F.M. & W.F.M.S.) 


IPrimapiy SCHOO «ns sRewieicsee es use 
Nurses’ Training School, Kolar....... 
Biblical Training School, Kolar....... 
Girls’ Boarding School, Kolar........ 
Baldwin Girls’ High School, Bangalore. 
Primary; SONOO. vrisis. cates nates 
Beynon Smith High School, Belgaum. 
Primary (SChOolg occ a: ohn sche «au dale vie 
Sherman Girls’ School, Belgaum 
Boys’ Boarding School, Bidar. 
Industrial School, Bidar............ 
Bes ay Schools (B.F.M. & W. 
Girls’ Boarding School, Bidar........ 
Industrial School, Gokak Falls...2... 
Bible School, Naganor Mee steele o/dabttes ase 
Primary Schools (B.F.M. & W.F.M.S.) 
Primary Schools 
Primary Schools 
Primary Schools 
Boys’ High School, Hyderabad....... 
Training School, Narsingpet sear aiehe’w acete 
Primary Schools staccsssaicele sencridses 
Stanley Girls’ High Sch., Hyderabad. . 
Primary Schoolsite,..vaevterattls afore 
Boys’ Nostdias School, Madras...... 
Primary SChOOUS-)..:cscaetsiny s+ stelaieraive 
Girls’ Boarding School, Madras....... 
Primary Schoolsamckvateen shes aeons 
Boys’ Boarding School, Raichur...... 
Primary Schools. dias <a sescvcins ce 
Girls’ Boarding School, Raichur...... 






Boys’ Boarding School, Sironcha..... 
Bible Training School, Sironcha...... 
Bramary Schools ).iecsavaet s+ ociee ce 
Mary T. Clark Girls’ Sch., Sironcha.. . 
Frances C. Davis Girls’ Sch., Sironcha 
J. L. Crawford Boys’ Sch., Vikarabad. 
Pitman iSChOO stiselek = cities oeee soe 
Mary A. Knotts Girls’ Sch., Vikarabad 
IPRUMABY SCHOO sie felaicieces cannes oie 


Boys’ High School, Rangoon......... 
Girls’ High School, Rangoon......... 
Boys’ Anglo-Vernacular Sch. pica 
Primary Schools......... 

Bible School, Thongwa 
Boys’ Anglo-Vernac. Sch., Thongwa. . 
Boys’ Anglo-Vernac. Sch., Twante. . 
Boys’ Anglo-Vernac. Sch., Rangoon... 
Boys’ Anglo-Vernac. Sch., Pegu...... 
Girls’ Anglo-Vernac. Sch., "Rangoon.. 
Girls’ Anglo-Vernac. Sch., ” Thandaung. 
Girls’ Anglo-Vernac. Sch., Rangoon. . 
Primary Schools. .e 12.0522. ssee +. 





-|South India 
.|South India. 
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South India... ... 
South India..... 
South India..... 
South India..... 


South India..... 
South India..... 
South India 
South India 
South India 
South India 
South India 
South India 
South India 
South India 


South India 


South India 
South India 


DistRIcT 





Gokak Falls... . 





South India..... 
South India..... Gokak Falls... . 
South India..... Gokak Falls... . 
South India..... Gulbarga....... 
.|South India... . . Gulbarga, 
South India..... Hyderabad..... 
South India..... Hyderabad..... 
South India... .. Hyderabad. .... 
South India..... Hyderabad. .... 
South India... .. Hyderabad..... 
South India..... IMadras\s.. << a7.ct 
South India..... Madras........ 
South India..... Madras... raise at. 
South India..... Mavdraci acces sactrs 
South India... .. Raiehur:-2...=/ 
South India... .. Baichurs....s.5 
South India... .. Ratetitn. ncn 
South India..... Raichur........ 
South India... .. Sironcha....... 
South India..... Stroncha.. ......%. 
South India..... BITONCHA «<5 sce 
South India..... Sironcha. ...... 
South India... .. Sironcha....... 
South India... . . Vikarabad...... 
South India... .. Vikarabad...... 
South India... .. Vikarabad...... 
South India... .. Yellandu....... 
Burma.... Burmese....... 
Burma. . Burmese....... 
Burma. . Burmese....... 
.|Burma. . Burmese. ...... 
Burma... . Burmese....... 
Burma... . Burmese....... 
.|Burma.... Burmese....... 
(Burma... Chinese........ 
Burma.... Chinese. ....... 
:|Burmas so... 2| Chinese. .... a0 
Burma.... PH SORTIBH rc ciche roe 
.|Burma MSN Portree 








Burma 
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Bangalore...... 
Bangalore...... 
Bangalore...... 
Bangalore...... 
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7) ee Pupits (Day AND Boarpine) 
8 fy 
rs og 
NaME Piace CoNFERENCE District “s 2 S re § 23 
co} = 
8 & =| & m S 
JAPAN Alelel 22) 4ie\ahe 5 | & 
3 K 5 ra a a 4S) oD a Gq 3 
Zleal|ei4)4)]ea|a|8)° S) |e 
To-o Gijiku (Hirosaki Academy), zs 
sna Ear adinataoegdaupenonee Japan Miss, Coun.|Hokubu........ 1) M 3 19} el. «|| 256 : 
Jo Gakko, Hirosaki...............-. Japan Miss. Coun.|Hokubu........ 1| F 2) > 15 of Salle celled . 
Day Nursery, Hirosaki.............. Japan Miss. Coun.|Hokubu........ SME 3. 2) 50 ; x 
Kindergarten, Wakaba..........-..- Japan Miss. Coun.|Hokubu........ 1|MF 1 3 47 Bt 
Kindergarten, Aiko..........0.....- Japan Miss. Coun.|Hokubu........ 1IMF 1 3 49 oA 
Tai Jo Gakko, Hakodate............ Japan Miss. Coun.|Hokkaido.....: 1| F 3] 19 a 302 a 
Dickerson Mem. Sch., Hakodate. ..... Japan Miss. Coun.|Hokkaido...... IMF 1 5} 90 0 
Pascoe Memorial School, Hakodate... .|Japan Miss. Coun.|Hokkaido...... IMF| .. Siva an al ic a 
Aoyama Jo Gakuin, Tokyo........-. Japan Miss. Coun.|Tokyo......... ie 2| 49 a ..| 950 te 
Chinzei Gakuin, Nagasaki........... Japan Miss. Coun.|North Kyushu..| 1) M Qha23 ne ee tats s0) eee: 4 
OI GOKKG, UM UOKA schon, az fetes alee cls Japan Miss. Coun.|North Kyushu. .| 1} F 2) 18 le lel a 
Asakusa Day School, Tokyo........- Japan Miss. Coun.|Tokyo........- 1IMF 4 300 ise an 
Simons Memorial School, Yokohama. .| Japan Miss. Coun.| Yokohama... . . 1| F Sie zs 100 
Day Schools, Yokohama...........-. Japan Miss. Coun.| Yokohama... . . 4|M F 15] 90) 180 150 
Christian School for Blind, Yokohama .|Japan Miss. Coun.}Yokohama.....| 1/MF 6 ae zh 16 
Kindergarten, Kagoshima........... Japan Miss. Coun.|South Kyushu..| 1)/M F SNeeaie ae 
Kindergartens, Kumamoto........-- Japan Miss. Coun.;South Kyushu. .| 2|M F 41 53 
Kindergartens, Nagasaki.........-.- Japan Miss. Coun.|North Kyushu. .| 3}M F 9} 140 
EG Oat IRE, pe rt a Pte eet NIE | arr cree CENT Weta cha carn Shen ieee py an 17| 205] 636} 430}1706) 701 266 
KOREA ge] 8 
BASE 
Eales 
Cooly oO 
HO |KO 
agi SCHOOLER a aise ooo: yaw eee Korea is.cia ds Chemulpo...... 9|M F 23) 40) 600 200 
Day School, Chunang... 2.1... 5 =... WOR Gaia ode ate Chunan.......- 1IMF 1 = 40 ~ 
Common School, Haiju.........-..- IKoreadt oc a. otcet MEAT Urs arecslaysiee 1; M 6 283 
Day Schools..........- Iau 0 a7s, 3588 Koreas. archi TAUOU tes cescteteus ao. 3} M 7 eel, 183 a 
Lucy Scott Memorial, Haiju........-.. Koreve sadness ISCO ee sesae oe MF} 1} 9] 80) 190 7 50 
Common School, Kalsan..........-.- Kore byccdin secs Hongsung...... ijMF| .. 3} 120 cs 3 ae 
High School, Kongju..........-.--- Koreas... tases: IKOneIU..< ote 1| M Tile eh ee 2 130 Bis 
War Sonos. pk etn tate cee Korewuacoveent Kongja ....c0' ++ 2| M ais 3 aa ee EA as 
DEUS CROOIS): teiticin iam “ar sft eee KK Ore aioe Graretiae ODED « 010c0.9:0.01 5IMF| ..| 13] 33) 236 bys 
Kindergarten, Kongju......-....-.-- WK Oeae nthe cae Kongit. o..<0 cc IMF .. 2) 45 wcalletene We 
Girls’ School, Kongju......-....-+-- Koretaes cae ose Kongyu. «2. .<- 1| F Li eC ieeee |) 162/222 fe 
Higher Common School, Pyengyang. .|Korea.......... Pyengyang..... 1) M 2) 18 & ..| 540 5h 
Girls’ School, Pyengyang.........-.- Keoreateacuesenue Pyengyang.....| 1] F 3H a ~.| 150 Ee: 
Day Schools, Pyengyang........---- BROT CAS ease See Pyengyang..... 30) F 1] 64] 850} 1255) ..| .. at 
Pai Chai High School, Seoul......... ul 1; M 1} 22 pf 126). 748) a 
DAA SCHOO se te cee cccsntoreios= oVelede at stare 11} F Soe Bell SUGENS veal! “5 a 
Ewha Haktang, Seoul........-...--- 5| F 8| 29} 120} 339] 175} 50 35 
Day Schools, Suwon. .....-+-+2++++- QM F] ..| 10 PAOD |e ss 
DOH SCHOOIS,. © vot scaemue een aren - 4|M F 6 Pile oo a 
Higher Common School, Yengbyen. .. ij M 26 eg = 
Day Schools... - 2-120 necer ss veer 4MF li 254) .. ae 
Higher Common School, Kwangju... . 1|MF 2 st ..| 40 3s 
Day Schools... 0.220002 eee ver sceees K 7MF Dil 40h 999) G. 132 
AT ae Oe Sees eee ree 94] ..| 21] 315} 1328) 5720/1006} 928 434! 9416 
3 
“ hy a) 
LATIN AMERICA p : : 
q#|& 
a 13 ‘s) 
ee eee ee 
D COO Saramienitetave ccaistarn siniadebenn + i> Mexico........- @entral.j.cansta: 4iIMF) .. 5 134 
Dap Behoe Wetee PRE erence hOae IMextcoMeserre mac Centrality... |G E es|) o 5) 93) 79 
Sara L. Keen School, Mexico City.... Mexico.......:. Centrale IMF} 4] 15] 48) 134 64 48 
Industrial School, Mexico City....... Mexico........- Centralsneiite IMF) 4 4 60} 52 
Bible Training School, Mexico City...|Mexico.......-- Centralenrann- 1| F ?) ae 2 
Velasco Institute, Queretaro Northern......- 1| M a 5 92 
Villagran School, Pachuca. . Northern....... 1| M 12) 40) 253) 11 
Northern......- 5IMF 12 62} 191 9 
Day Schools.....---++++++e+0% aes 0 
Day Schools. :... 2.2001 cesesceees 3 Northern......- IMF] .. a (12 35 : 
Ludlow Institute, Pachuca.......--+- |Northern......- IMF] 3] 131 42] 152| 62 
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s 2 Purits (Day anp Boarpina) 
8 & 
3S ie} 3 | 
Nama PLACE ConFERENCE ee a Za & a 
Ones 5 ke 5S 
eléterel| Ble : 
LATIN AMERICA Bie | eal al oe 8 a| 3 
Oo io} a | & iS) ~S 
4Z\/anlea}|a4| Oo Se ES) 
Colegio Juarez, Guanajuato.......... Mexico......... 1MF| 1 385 36 
District Day Schools............... IMexECO Ss a).cc58 oi Puebla 18|M F ; 13 31 
Methodist Mexican Institute, Puebla|/Mexico......... Puebla 1] M . 154 
PGA ES CHOOIS 2 5 toteerctnc cree ele ete: Mexico........- 3|M F 60 25 
Normal Institute, Puebla..........+. MexICOS. 2. soak 1JMF 52 117 
dol) eee reer A eee | ent neti eee ALSO. Bice eeac eee 2 369 640 48} 37 
Pan-American Inst., Panama City... .|Central America. . MOR) Sle Bie 25 
Guachapali School, Panama City...../Central America. . MF 1 4 ix alt ee 
Pan-American Institute, David...... Central America. . MF; 3] 4 ne 20; 15 
Methodist School, San Jose.......... Central America... MF) 5) 6 5 aah 23 
Methodist School, Alajuela.......... Central America.. M Bie 2h <3) 32 8 
RG tabscs: 25 tia5:steccata tots oe REREy| RE e e e  ee e (5 45] 46 
American Institute, La Paz.......... Boliviaiess.s.<0s La Paz MF 22 195 28 
Cochabamba Institute, Cochabamba..|Bolivia......... MF 8 85 42 
Notalintsciex: bs aata eas cere cee ee ee ee 30 280 70 
Day School, Coquimbo............. Chile fame ssc MF .. a se ae pe 
Santiago College, Santiago.......... CRUE NL Ga: sces F 8} 1 36 90 p49) Bees 
Colegio Americano, Concepcion...... (CHike Wes eames M fe Ed 85 Sd 5 
Concepcion College, Concepcion...... Chiles. 2st geese. F a 27 52 15| 171 
Day School, Loncoche.............. Chee neerarauecee MF = on a5 ieee 
School for Indians, Nueva Imperial...|Chile........... MF = 
Bunster Farm Agri. Inst., Angol....../Chile........... M 24 
Bunster Farm Primary Sch., Angol...|Chile........... MF a 
OG sso: NES sree a 2a) fore a ete Nes || eater c 2 |RRE Ree BPR? c 19 63 227 35] 200 
Colegio Americano y Instituto Com- 
mercial Ward, Buenos Aires....... Wast’n So. Amer..|Buenos Aires....| 1] M 6 5 45) 49 
Sarmiento Institute, Buenos Aires. .../East’n So. Amer..|Buenos Aires....| 2|MF] .. a8 Pe ie 
Colegio Americano, Buenos Aires......|East’n So. Amer..|Buenos Aires....| 1] F 5 35 il} 8 
Deaconess Training Sch., Buenos Aires|Hast'n So. Amer..|Buenos Aires....| 1] F 2 2d eo 
Evangelical Orphanage, Mercedes. . . .|Hast’n So. Amer..|Buenos Aires....| 1] M 2 «| -5'60. 
Evangelical School, Venado Tuerto...|East’n So. Amer..|Northern.......| 1/MF] 2 a ide 
Evangelical School, San Eduardo... ../East’n So. Amer..|Northern.......| 1/MF] 1 Fe Be (is 3 
North American School, Rosario. ..... East’n So. Amer..|Northern.......} 1] F 4; 1 13 of 93 
Gleason Institute, Rosario... ... neoade East’n So. Amer..|Northern.......} 1] F aatd ae «.| 68 
North American Acad., Montevideo. .|East’n So. Amer..|Uruguay.......} 1|/ M 5 ~A a GO). 
Crandon Institute, Montevideo....... East’n So. Amer. .| Uruguay aU pa 9 36 109 .-| 168 
Potala ee as doF aeration CA AG ee Sl See 36 36 162 116} 541 
Anglo-American School, Callao....... North Andes... ..|Coast MF 2 60 
Victoria School, Lima............... North Andes.. ...|Coast MF| 2 a 6 
Girls’ School, Lima......... eae North Andes... ..|Coast F 6 30 
PTO bell Woes Sacer aR) Some soci a Sen Tee Oe a 10 60 30 < 
Bl Bl os is 
MALAYA a) mpeed ote dy Beers [AAS 
Pl aelegle |B § 
BI EESE e| 2] § 
SAR) O}]8]o 
Chinese School, Ayer Tawar......... Malaya......... Fed.MalayStates| 2|/M F 20 
Anglo-Chinese School, Ipoh. . IMalavane ss see Fed.MalayStates| 2} M 193 a 
Chinese School, Kajang....... Frc apalayan Leet Fed.MalayStates| 1} M 251 
Anglo-Chinese School, Kampar...... Malaya. osc. a Fed.MalayStates| 1/M F 131 65 
Anglo-Chinese School, Klang... 2.0... Malaya... .....0. Fed.MalayStates| 1) M 98 103 
Methodist Boys’ Sch., Kuala Lumpur./Malaya......... Fed.MalayStates} 2| M 146 163 
Anglo-Chinese School, Parit Buntar.. . Malaya. ..i.... Fed.MalayStates| 11M F 65 83 



















































































































































































1925] EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS A29 
& “8 Pupms (Day anp Boarpina) 
8 & 
| ae 
Name Pracu CoNFERENCE DistRIctT os 3 S es B > a! 3 =| 
nw | A by 6 S| 3 | 8 i =) 
MALAYA Sle|Sle] 2] s8les 213 : eit 
Blei/8/$| # | e8(S8] 8/4 Z| 3 
oO is) 8 at On [aS 3 ie) J o 
3 Zina la) & |seeel oo; |/oljoc, & 
Anglo-Chinese os Port Swettenham.|Malaya......... Fed.MalayStates|} 1|MF)] ..) 4] 38) 45) ..| .. 83 
Chinese School, P: using Re Sateen Matyas a..e ter Hed. Malaystates| 1M} ci) 2) 52) oo.) vn] >.. 51 
Anglo-Chinese School, She eye Nia Sival riSs.ce en, Fed.MalayStates} 1/MF| .. Ciaey 60} 18) .. 115 
Anglo-Chinese School, Tpo it kate Malaya......... Fed.MalayStates}| 1} F Sle eeuly Le AI0\; eas 14 283 
Methodist Girls’ School, ae .|Malaya......... Fed.MalayStates}| 1| F Ly SA ea Ri G22 By. 75 
Methodist Girls’ Sch., Kuala Lumpur. . IMWalayad cscs Fed.MalayStates| 1) F 4; 8) 214) 131) 61) 11 417 
Treacher Girls’ School, Taiping. occ. Malavastconeeca x Fed.MalayStates} 1] F 2) - 6) ot) 66) 23) 2 142 
Anglo-Chinese Sch., Telok Anson.. etMallaya:.. «<2... Fed.MalayStates} 1/MF| ..} 11} 81] 150} 74] 19 324 
Chinese School, Asaban.5.0sses00 0: Malla yang oucce. <2 Malacea........ HY 0 0 ee 1 TS Sai) VES rae 20 
Anglo-Chinese School, Malacca. ..... 1| M 2) 8] «=. 3] 128] 15) 9 205 
Anglo-Chinese School, Seremban..... IMF) it 7665] ) S82] 56) 11 Aline oa: 
Chinese Schools. ...............000- 3IMF| .. Oi EO peel Ol Reel jn rers 31] 67 
Suydam Girls’ School, Malacca. ..:.. . 1| F DIG eset LoO) bad 9 ..| 160 
Anglo-Chinese Sch., Bukit Mertajam. . 1; M Be 6 ERE ae ae 158 
Anglo-Chinese Sch., Dato Kramat.. . . 1, M he 4 Itt =. 131 
Anglo-Chinese Sch., Nebong Tebal. . . 1) M Sc 7 CEN ee ee 185 
Anglo-Chinese School, Penang....... 2) M 5| 57 1183} 345) 155 1683 
Lindsay Girls’ School, Penang........ 1| F 3] 14 373} 36) 14 423 
AUeSchiools: tech setae ee ores 17|M F 1} 29 450} 50) .. 58 500 
Anglo-Chinese School, Singapore. .... Malbya ois ne Singapore...... 1; M 4) 40 665} 553] 113 20 1351 
English Schools, Singapore eR ee eae Malaya... ...... Singapore...... 2M Fi 1] 16 O41) 56I Pe 597 
Oldham Hall, Singapore bee eis Mis larval ss ss:srinas Singapore...... 2| M ie ca 256) 37 293 
Continuation School, Singapore. .....|Malaya......... Singapore. ..... 1; M rile ls 299) 101; .. 400 
Short Street School, Singapore........ Malaya......... Singapore...... 1| F 4) 1 312) 133) 22 467 
Fairfield Girls’ School, Singapore... . - MMi e yar. chlo c Singapore...... 1) F ee 320) 54)... 874 
Nind Home, Singapore.............. Malaya......... Singapore...... Le PL 4 90) 2%. 99 
Gaylang School, Singapore........... Malaya......... Singapore...... 1] F alien e 78 is 78 
POU eet aaron As tmp tee Bee ERA A Misa aat see ees 44 44| 384] 1467| 7197/2257) 523 20) 31/11495 
NETHERLANDS INDIES 
Vernacular Schools............-+++- Netherl’nds Indies TAMER Se i AS Assi! 86i 5 BZ 476 
Training School...........- .|Netherl’nds Indies 1] M dige Soide oe AE PATH aes ef 27 
English School, Buitenzorg Netherl’nds Indies 1| M Sl Gh GD) eae CAO oe 10 251 
English School, Palembang Netherl’nds Indies 1jMF 1 5} =6638} Ss 48) 42) Ct Be 143 
English School, Malang... .. 26. 06rs5 Netherl’nds Indies 1; M 1) rae ei 6 9 il a 21 
Girls’ School, Baton eeee sce: Netherl’nds Indies 2| F Die Die ata e 21) 7h sci 18) 60 
Girls’ School, Buitenzorg........-... Netherl’nds Indies|Java.......... 1| F 3 5} 668} «= 40]: 80} 4 =) - 142 
Vernacular Schools.......-..+--+++- Netherl’nds Indies|West Borneo 5|MF| .. 5| 127 Pel eee se 127 
is ay ican: ei, Be a =. Oe eye ST Pe ie ea (oma Tere ogee to 26 12} 44] 760) 278) 171 5 15} 18) 1247 
NORTH SUMATRA 
NUTS Nos) Cie, ks See, Se ae Pies oe North Sumatra.../All.........-.. 12|M F} 25) 11] 356) 399} 100) 4 22) 881 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Harris Mem. Training Sch., Meats: .|Philippine Islands|Central........ 1| F Bit me! a 6 
Harris Mem. Kindergarten, "Manila... .|Philippine Islands|Central........ 11MF 2 i eae 
Training School, Lingayen....-....-- Philippine Islands|Pangasinan. .... 1| F 
3 5 9 100} 100 




















Union Hospitals are starred. 
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PRINTING AND PUBLISHING AGENCIES OF THE METH- 
ODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH ON THE FOREIGN FIELD 


EASTERN ASIA 


HINA ; & 
: Methodist Publishing House, Foochow (a branch of the Shanghai Publish- 
. ing House). 
ee Mission Press, Hinghwa City. 
JAPA 
“Methodist Publishing House, Tokyo. 
MALAYA SOUTHEASTERN ASIA 


Methodist Publishing House, Singapore. 
NETHERLANDS INDIES [ 

Java Book Concern, Batavia, Java. 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS | : 

Methodist Publishing House, Manila. 


INDIA SOUTHERN ASIA 


Methodist Publishing House, Lucknow. 
Methodist Publishing House, Madras. 


AFRICA AFRICA 


Methodist Mission Press, Monrovia, Liberia. 

Patton Mission Press, Malanje, Angola. 

Congo Mission Press, Kambove, Congo. 

Rhodesia Mission Press, Old Umtali, Rhodesia. 
Inhambane Mission Press, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 


MEXICO LATIN-AMERICA 


Evangelical Press of Mexico City, Mexico City: conducted by the Mission- 
ary Boards of the Methodist Episcopal, Methodist Episcopal, South, Northern 
Presbyterian, Southern Presbyterian, Northern Baptist, Congregational, Friends, 
Reformed Presbyterian Churches, and the Y. M. C. A. 


Scutu AMERICA 

Methodist Publishing House, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Union Book Store, Buenos Aires: conducted by the Mission Boards of the 
Methodist Episcopal, Northern Presbyterian, Disciples and Scotch Presbyterian 
Churches, and the American Bible Society, the Y. W. C. A. and the Religious 
Tract Society of London. 

Union Depository for Literature, Santiago, Chile: conducted by the Mis- 
sionary Boards of the Methodist Episcopal and Northern Presbyterian Churches. 

Methodist Book Depository, Lima, Peru. 


DENMARK EUROPE 
Methodist Book Concern, Copenhagen. 
HUNGARY 


Methodist Book Concern (Christian Book House), Budapest. 
GERMANY 
Buchhandlung und Verlag des 'raktalhauses, Bremen. 
ITALY 
Methodist Publishing House, Rome. 
NoRWAY 
Methodist Book Concern, Oslo. 
SWEDEN 
Methodist Book Concern, Stockholm. 
SWITZERLAND 
Methodist Book Concern, Zurich. 
Nortu AFRICA 
Bible Depot of the North Africa Mission, Constantine, Algeria. 
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HOSPITALS AND DISPENSARIES OF THE METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH ON THE FOREIGN FIELD 


Institutions in roman type are those of the Board of Foreign Missions; in italics 
those of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. 


EASTERN ASIA 
CHINA 
Central China. 

Chinkiang—Letitia Mason Quine Hospital. 

Nanking—University of Nanking Hospital: conducted by the Missionary 
Boards of the Northern Baptist, Christian (Disciples), Methodist Wpiscopal, 
eieebodet HWpiscopal, South, Northern Presbyterian and Southern Presbyterian 

urches. 

Wuhu—Wuhu General Hospital. 


Foochow 
Foochow City—Magaw Memorial Hospital. 
Foochow City—Woolston Memorial Hospital. 
Futsing—Lucie F. Harrison Hospital. 
Haitang—Dispensary. 
Kutien—Wiley General Hospital. 
Lek Du—Nathan Sites Good Shepherd Hospital. 
Lungtien—Dispensary. 


Hinghwa 
Hankong—Richmond Methodist Hospital. 
NgSauh—Otis A. Jakway Dispensary. 
Sienyu—Margaret Eliza Nast Memorial Hospital. 


Kiangsi : 
Kiukiang—Water of Life Hospital. 
Kiukiang—Hlizabeth Skelton Danforth Hospital. 
Nanchang—Hnsign Memorial Hospital. 
Nanchang—Women’s and Children’s Hospital. 


North China 
Changli—Martyrs’ Memorial Hospital. 
Peking—Hopkins Memorial Hospital. 
Peking—Elizabeth Sleeper Davis Memorial Hospital. 
Shanhaikwan—Shanhaikwan Dispensary. 
Taianfu—Taianfu Men’s Hospital. 
Tientsin—Isabella Fisher Hospital. 
Tsouhsien—Hospital. 
Tsunhua—Kwangcehi Dispensary. 


West China a 
Chengtu—Chengtu Hospital. J 
Chungking—Chungking General Hospital. ; 
Chungking—William Gamble Memorial Hospital. 


Yenping ; 
Changhufan—Dispensary. 
Shahsien—Dispensary. 
Shunchang—Dispensary. , } 
Yenping—Alden Speare Memorial Hospital. 
Yuki— Hospital. 45 . 
Yungan—Yungan Christian Hospital. 


set si8 ] Di 
emulpo—Dispensary. : : 
He eee Holmes Norton Memorial Hospital. 
Kongju—Dispensary. : F 
Bae Sign Christian Hospital (Hall Memorial): conducted by the 
Missionary Boards of the Northern Presbyterian and Methodist. Episcopal 
Churches: Woman’s Department under Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. 
Seoul—Severance Union Medical College Hospital: conducted by the Mis- 
sionary Boards of the Northern Presbyterian, Southern Presbyterian, Methodist 
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Bpiscopal, Methodist Episcopal, South, Australian-Presbyterian and United Church 

of Canada. F ’ Fe § 
Seoul—Lillian Harris Memorial H: ao ; Public Health Climc; Dispensary. 
Wonju—Swedish Methodist Hospital. 


SOUTHEASTERN ASIA 


NETHERLANDS INDIES : 2 
Tjisaroea, Java—Tjisaroea Methodist Hospital. 
Palembang, Sumatra—Dispensary. 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS : 
Manila—MVary J. Johnston Memorial Hospital. 


INDIA SOUTHERN ASIA 


Bengal . 
Caleutta—At 140 Dharamtala St., Dispensary. 
Pakaur—Edith Jackson Fisher Memorial Hospital. 
Bombay 
.Igatpuri—Dispensary. 
Poona—Dispensary. 
Puntamba—Dispensary. 
Central Provinces 
Sironcha—Olason Memorial Hospital. 
Gujarat 
Baroda—Urs. William Butler Memorial Hospital. 
Nadiad—Thoburn Memorial Hospital. - 
Indus River 
Chaman—Dispensary. 
Lahore—Dispensary 
Madar—Tuberculosis Sanitarium. 
Tilaunia—Mary Wilson Sanitarium. 
Lucknow 
Rasra—Dispensary. 
North India . 
Bareilly—Clara A. Swain Memorial Hospital. 
Ujhani—JHospital. 
Northwest India : 
Brindaban—Sarah H. Creighton Memorial Hospital. 
South India 
Bidar—Bidar Methodist Hospital. 
Kolar—Hllen Thoburn Cowen Memorial Hospital. 
Vikarabad—Huldah A. Crawford Memorial Hospital. 


gh ee AFRICA 


Loanda—Dispensary. 
Quessua—Dispensary. 
Quiongua—Dispensary. 
Congo 
Kabongo—Dispensary. 
Kapanga—Hospital. 
Rhodesia 
Mtoko—Dispensary. 
Mutambara—Riley Dispensary. 
Nyadiri—Washburn Memorial Hospital. 
Old Umtali—Dispensary and Nurses’ Training School. 
Southeast Africa 
Gikuki—Inhambane Hospital. 


Kambini—Dispensary. 
° LATIN-AMERICA 
MEXICO 


Guanajuato—Good Samaritan Hospital. 

Mexico City—Gante St. Dispensary (Centre). 

Mexico City—Aztecas Dispensary (North). 

Mexico City—Cuauhtemotzin Dispensary (South). 

Puebla—Latin-American Hospital: conducted by the Missionary Boards of 
the Northern Baptist and Methodist Episcopal Churches. 
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Borivia 
La Paz—Dispensary. 
CHILE 
Concepcion—Dispensary 
Santiago—Dispensary. 
PERU 
Lima—British-American Hospital. 


Norra AFrIca EUROPE AND NORTH AFRICA 
Tunis—Dispensary for Arab Women. 


COOPERATIVE ENDEAVORS AT HOME AND ABROAD 
OF THE BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS OF THE 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


The Board of Foreign Missions at its Annual Meeting held in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., November 17-19, 1924, on recommendation of its 
Committee on General Reference, adopted, with other items of that 
Committee’s report, the following: 

“There was referred to your Committee a resolution emphasizing 
the vital importance of close union with other Protestant groups, and 
asking for a larger measure of cooperation with all allied Christian 
missionary organizations. We recognize the prime importance of 
united Protestant effort in the fields of the world. We call attention 
to the suggested principles of program adjustment in the report of 
the Corresponding Secretaries in which denominational programs are 
subordinated to the interests of the Kingdom of God. ... We recite 
these for purposes of emphasis: 

“Faithfully to disavow procedure that is based on organizational 
or denominational pride or sense of destiny and to base all decisions 
on disinterested consideration of the larger interests of the Kingdom 
as these interests are developing in particular areas. 

“To recognize fully and gladly the part other societies or com- 
munions are playing, or may play, in missionary development in par- 
ticular regions, and unhesitatingly yield ground where this will be in 
the interest of economy of effort or of finance. 

“We further request our administrative officers to prepare a com- 
plete exhibit of cooperative endeavors at home and abroad and print 
the same in our church papers that our people may know our attempts 
to avoid wasteful competition in missionary effort, and, further, we 
urge upon our officials and upon our Executive Committee the constant 
study of this general subject that new measures of cooperation may be 
adopted when they become possible.” 

At a special meeting held June 12, 1924, the Board assigned to 
Secretary-Counsel Frank Mason North, among other duties, “Rela- 
tions with Interdenominational Missionary Agencies,” and “Relations 
with International Missionary Organizations.” 

This “exhibit of Cooperative Endeavors at Home and Abroad” 
is prepared in accordance with these instructions and this designation. 

Nore: For clearness of analysis the following list is set up in 
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two Divisions, “At Home” and “Abroad.” Where there is interrela- 
tion between “Field” and “Home,” the fact is indicated and the item 
should be sought in both Divisions. A further distinction is made 
between (1) institutions or agencies where participation is upon an 
official or constitutional basis, and (2) those where cooperation is of 
fact and not definitely of organization. The former are indicated by 
an asterisk. 


DIVISION ONE—COOPERATIVE ENDEAVORS AT HOME 


I.* The Foreign Missions Conference of North America 


Organized 1893. Constituent and Participating Organizations, 97. 
Annual Conference held in January. 


“The functions of the Foreigre Missions Conference of North 
America” (Constitution) “are to provide for an annual conference of 
the Foreign Mission Boards and Societies of North America; to 
provide, through its committees, for the investigation and study of 
missionary problems; to foster and promote a true science of missions ; 
and to perform, itself directly or through its committees, certain specific 
work of interest to Boards and Societies participating in the Confer- 
ence. It is not within the scope of the Conference to consider ques- 
tions of ecclesiastical faith and order which represent denominational 
differences.” 

“The Conference being a purely voluntary association of Boards 
and Societies, neither it nor any of its committees has authority to 
commit the participating Boards and Societies to any position, policy 
or course of action, except as any of the participating Boards and 
Societies may, under the provisions of the article on voting, request 
or authorize the Conference or its committees to act.” (The article 
on voting provides such restrictions and authorizations as protect the 
individual Boards and Societies from unauthorized commitments and 
at the same time as open the way for common action when desired.) 

The Conference acts through committees as follows: 

a. A Committee on Nominations: This provides for an orderly 
procedure in maintaining in the officiary and the committees of the 
Conference the effective service of individuals and the proper balance 
between the constituent organizations. 

b. The Committee of Reference and Counsel: (Incorporated, 
State of New York, 1917.) Consists of twenty-seven members ap- 
pointed by the Conference. Authorized to appoint standing commit- 
tees which report to it. Meets usually four times a year and on call. 
Headquarters 25 Madison Avenue, New York. 

Duties as defined in the By-Laws: 

The Committee of Reference and Counsel shall act for the 
Conference in the oversight of the executive officers, in maintaining 
suitable headquarters, in arranging for the annual meeting of the 
Conference, in coordinating the work of the various committees 
Boards and Commissions of the Conference, and in the consideration 
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of policies and measures relating to foreign missionary interests both 
at the home base and on the foreign field, in so far as these have not 
been specifically committed to some other committee. 
_ The Committee of Reference and Counsel shall also act for the 
Conference ad interim in all matters calling for executive action in 
so far as definite authority and power may not have been committed 
to other regular or special committees of the Conference. 

Among the standing or subcommittees of the Committee of Ref- 
erence and Counsel are the following: 


Emergencies and Reference: Serves as an executive or clearing com- 
mittee in matters referred, or as required by the executive officers. 

Finance and Headquarters: Deals with budgets and organization of 
business of treasury and staff. 

Missionary Research Library: Counsels concerning the equipment and 
use of one of the outstanding missionary libraries of the world. 

Cultivation of the Home Church: Considers common problems and 
plans of the missionary approach to the home constituencies. 

Religious Needs of Anglo-American Communities: Advises concern- 
ing the raising and use of funds for the English speaking 
churches maintained in communities in foreign mission lands. 

Missions and Governments: Deals with questions requiring consulta- 
tion with the home governments or affecting missionary policy and 
procedure under foreign governments. 

Medical Missions: Aims to assemble data concerning medical mission- 
ary work, and to encourage adequate health service for furloughed 
missionaries and candidates, and to secure the interest of the 
medical profession in the study and promotion of medical mis- 
sions. 

Christian Literature: Stimulates and directs the preparation and dis- 
tribution of Christian literature, in cooperation with the several 
Boards and the organized agencies in mission fields. 

Preparation of Missionaries: Seeks to provide adequate literature for 
the instruction and guidance of candidates in personal prepara- 
tion for missionary work and to suggest satisfactory procedure on 
the part of Boards in the spiritual and intellectual equipment of 
their candidates. 

Principles and Methods of Administration: Considers questions of 
mission Board policy and practice as referred and reports back for 
statement or for recommendation to the Boards. 

Statistics and Research: Renders, in connection with the Library and 
Research Department, important technical service in this impor- 
tant field. 

._ The Committee of Reference and Counsel, in addition to 
service through its committees, in which it acts as an executive for 
the Foreign Missions Conference, and a clearing house for the 
Mission Boards, promotes cooperative measures such as the edu- 
cational commission to China, the Washington Missionary Con- 
ference, the common statement concerning the political situation 
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in China, and the survey of educational conditions in Africa, and 

acts for the conference when that body stands as the American 

unit in certain important international missionary relations. 

From the beginning our Missionary Society and, later, the Board 
of Foreign Missions have shared in the support and the counsels of 
the Foreign Missions Conference, and, through its officers and other 
members of our church, the Board has had its place in this cooperative 
missionary enterprise. f : 

It is at present fully represented in the Conference and its working 
committees. 


II. The International Missionary Council 


Provisionally organized at Craus, near Geneva, Switzerland, June, 1920. 

Permanently organized and constitution adopted at Lake Mohonk, New 
York, October, 1921. 

Second meeting at Oxford, England, July, 1923. 

Succeeds the Continuation Committee of the Edinburgh Conference (1910). 


“The Council” (from the Constitution) ‘is established on the basis 
that the only bodies entitled to determine missionary policy are the 
missionary societies and Boards, or the churches which they represent, 
and the churches in the mission field.” ‘ 

“The Council is constituted by the national missionary organ- 
izations (this term in the case of the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America being understood to include the United States and 
Canada) of the different countries.” 

“The functions of the Council shall be the following: 

“(1) To stimulate thinking and investigation on missionary ques- 
tions, to enlist in the solution of these questions the best knowledge 
and spirit to be found in all countries and to make the results available 
for all missionary societies and missions. 

“(2) To help to coordinate the activities of the national mission- 
ary organizations of the different countries and of the societies they 
represent, and to bring about united action when necessary in mis- 
sionary matters. 

“(3) Through common consultation to help to unite Christian 
public opinion in support of freedom of conscience and religion and 
of missionary liberty. 

“(4) To help to unite the Christian forces of the world in seeking 
justice in international and interracial relations. 

“(5) To be responsible for the publication of The International 
Review of Missions and such other publications as in the judgment 
of the Council may contribute to the study of missionary questions. 

“(6) To call a world missionary conference if and when this 
should be deemed desirable.” 

The working organization of the International Missionary Coun- 


cil, in addition to the executive officers who are located in London and 
New York, is: 
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THE COMMITTEE OF THE COUNCIL 


This committee works under authorization as follows: 

“The Committee of the Council shall, as occasion may require, 
consult with the several national missionary organizations during the 
intervals between the meetings of the Council, in regard to the work 
entrusted to the Committee.” 

“No action shall be taken or pronouncement made by the Com- 
mittee of the Council except in matters of urgency and where the 
Committee is confident that the action or pronouncement will commend 
itself to the several national missionary organizations.” 

The budget of the Council, prepared two years in advance, is 
passed upon by the national missionary organizations. The American 
share is included in the budget of the Foreign Missions Conference. 

This Board has been represented in both the Council and the 
Committee from the beginning and participates in financial contribu-_ 
tion and official counsel through its relation to the Foreign Missions 
Conference. 


III. The Committee on Cooperation in Latin America 


Established officially in 1916 as an outgrowth of the Panama Missionary 
Congress. : . 

Mission Boards (including some Home Mission Boards) having work 
in Latin America, by their representatives, constitute the Committee. 

The headquarters are at 25 Madison. Avenue, New York. 


The Committee is without executive responsibility except as it 
may be authorized to act for the Boards. Originally “a simple Com- 
mittee to promote cooperation in a limited field among mission 
boards,” its range of service has expanded and includes, among other 
activities, the following: 

“To provide conference among mission boards interested in Latin 
America and to work out methods of doing cooperatively those things 
they can do better collectively than individually. 

“To interest the constituency of these boards more largely in 
Latin America as a field of service. . 

“To promote acquaintanceship and cooperation between the evan- 
gelical forces of the various countries of Latin America among them- 
selves. 

“To provide information concerning Latin American life to any 
who seek it and to be vigilant in pressing the moral, and spiritual inter- 
ests of Latin America in all missionary, educational, philanthropic 
and international movements.” 

The Committee serves the mission boards as a clearing house of 
information, prepares and publishes literature, encourages regional 
conferences. It promoted and, in cooperation with forces on the 
field, carried through the Congress on Christian Work in South Amer- 
ica, held in Montevideo early in 1925. 

This Board aided in the organization of the Committee and shares 
in its responsibilities and service. 
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IV. The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 


Preliminary Conference of officially appointed representatives of thirty 
denominations, Carnegie Hall, New York, November, 1905; known as 
“The Interchurch Conference on Federation’ or “The Carnegie Hall 
meeting.” : ’ 

First authoritative meeting of the Council, Witherspoon Hall, Philadelphia, 
after the “plan” had been unanimously ratified by the bodies represented 
in the preliminary meeting, December, 1908. The relation thus estab- 
lished is one not only of goodwill but of constitutional organization. 


The plan and object of the Federal Council, unchanged from the 
beginning, are stated in the following terms: The Council is formed: 

“For the prosecution of work that can be better done in union 
than in separation ;” 

The object of the Council is: 

(1) To express the fellowship and catholic unity of the Chris- 
tian Church. 

; (2) To bring the Christian bodies of America into united service 
for Christ and the world. 

(3) To encourage devotional fellowship and mutual counsel con- 
cerning the spiritual life and religious activities of the churches. 

(4) To secure a larger combined influence for the churches of 
Christ in all matters affecting the moral and social condition of the 
people, so as to promote the application of the law of Christ in every 
relation of human life. : 

(5) To assist in the organization of local branches of the Fed- 
eral Council to promote its aims in these communities. 

The fifth quadrennial meeting of the Council was held in Atlanta, 
Ga., in December, 1924. 

The Federal Council is an organization of churches, not of boards. 
The area of influence and action includes that of the several boards 
of the church and their representatives as members appointed by the 
churches have been in the official group of the Federal Council from 
the beginning. 

Specifically, this Board of Foreign Missions has been and is rep- 
resented in the following: 

The Commission on the Church and Social Service; 

The Commission on International Justice and Goodwill and Sub- 

committees on: 
(1) Relations with the Orient 
(2) Mexico 
(3) Goodwill between Jews and Christians; 

The Commission on Relations with Religious Bodies in Europe; 

The Committee on Relations with Eastern Churches; 

The Committee on Mercy and Relief; 

The Committee on Religious Work on the Canal Zone. 

These commissions and committees are all in action and their 
range of study and service includes territory, peoples and programs 
with which this Board is concerned. Its representatives share in the 
cooperative work here outlined. 
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v. 


Union Institutions, Boards and Committees 


(1) China Union Universities (Central Office). Organized 
1922, 

Cooperating Universities: Peking; Nanking; Fukien; Shan- 
tung. 

Cooperating Boards: American; Presbyterian (North, 
South, ‘Canadian) ; Baptist; Methodist Episcopal; Lon- 
don Missionary Society; Reformed in U. S. A. 

(2) Peking (Yenching) University (Trustees). Present union 
basis began 1916. 

Cooperating Boards: American (Congregational) ; Presby- 

terian; Methodist Episcopal; London Missionary Society. 
(3) University of Nanking (Trustees). Present union basis 
began I9Q10. 

Cooperating Boards—full or partial: Presbyterian (North) ; 
Methodist Episcopal; Disciples; Baptist, Ginling College 
Committee, representing the Woman's Boards, (Nanking 
University Trustees). 

(4) West China Union University, Chengtu, China. (Board of 
Governors.) Organized, 1910. 

Cooperating Boards: Methodist, Canada; Friends (England) ; 
Baptist; Church Missionary Society (England); Meth- 
odist Episcopal. 

(5) Fukien Christian University, Foochow, China. (Trustees.) 
Organized, 1916. 

Cooperating Boards: American (Congregational) ; Reformed 
Church in America; Church Missionary Society (Eng- 
land) ; Methodist Episcopal. 

(6) Shantung Christian University, Tsinan Fu, China. Organ- 
ized, 1904. 

Cooperating Boards: American (Congregational); Baptist 
(England) ; Presbyterian (North, South, Canada and Eng- 
land); Society for Propagation of the Gospel (British) ; 
Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society (British) ; London 
Missionary Society; Methodist Episcopal (medical work) ; 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society (also in medical 
work). 

(7) Permanent Committee on Coordination and Promotion of 
Christian Higher Education in China. 

Formed with approval of Mission Boards, October, 1925; 
represents 10 out of 15 colleges in China (Canton, Fukien, 
Ginling, Hangchow, Hwanan, Nanking, Peking, Shantung, 
Yale, Yenching). 

(8) Peking Union Medical College (Trustees). Organized, 1907. 
(Also Executive Committee.) 

(9) Shanghai American School (Trustees). Originally for mis- 
sionaries’ children. Reorganized to meet also needs of 
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non-missionary foreigners. Owns important property in 

Shanghai. 

(10) Peking Union Language School. ; 

The Trustees’ Council—a temporary holding and financing 
Committee for the property developed on the field. 

(11) Methodist Publishing House, Shanghai. 

Methodist Episcopal and Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

Directors (chartered) elected by the two Boards. Business 
in process of liquidation. me iad 

(12) Korea: The Cooperating Boards for Christian Education in 

Chosen. 

Cooperating Boards: Presbyterian; Methodist Episcopal. 

(a) Chosen Christian College. 

Located just outside of the city of Seoul. -—An ample 
property. Some fine buildings already erected, a strong 
staff, a growing student body. 

(b) Severance Union Medical College. 

Within the city of Seoul; hospital, medical school and 
nurses’ training school. 

(13) Methodist Union Theological School, Seoul. 

Methodist Episcopal and Methodist Episcopal, South. 

A fine property and a student body growing in numbers and 
personal quality. Represented by joint Committee in 
America but. administered on the field. 

(14) Japan: Woman’s Christian College of Tokio, Japan. 

“Cooperating Board”; Trustees in Japan are the legal body. 
Constituents in America, Woman’s Mission Boards or de- 
partments. Representative of this Board acting at request 
of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. 

(15) Philippine Islands: Union Theological Seminary, Manila. 

Central Committee organized by Boards, 1923. 

Cooperating Boards: Disciples; Presbyterian; American 
(Congregational) ; Evangelical Association ; Baptist ; Meth- 
odist Episcopal. 

(16) South America; Buenos Aires, Argentine. 

Ward Commercial Institute, established in 191 3. 

Cooperating Boards: Disciples; Methodist Episcopal. Joint 
Committee in United States. 

(17) Liberia Advisory Committee. 

Cooperation with other Boards and agencies having work in 
Liberia for counsel and for better understanding and ac- 
tion in the Republic of Liberia. 

(18) The American Bible Society. 

The Board’s relation to the American Bible Society has been 
for nearly a century very close. While there is no organ- 
izational connection between the Society and this Board 
there is close and sympathetic cooperation in field work. 
The Society often confers concerning grants and passes 
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(19) 


(20) 


(21) 


(22) 


(23) 


(24) 
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the money to the field through this Board’s treasury and 
missionaries when that course seems expedient. Officers 
and members of this Board are members of the Board of 
the American Bible Society and act on Committees which 
are dealing with the mission fields. In practically all of 
the countries where the Bible Society is operating there is 
most sympathetic and effective cooperation between the 
representatives of the two organizations in the circulation 
of the Scriptures and in other evangelistic work. 

International Association of Agricultural Missions. 

Organized in 1920. 

Primarily to assist Boards and missionaries in promoting agri- 
culture and the simple industries which go with it at home 
and abroad. Twenty-five Boards and Societies are repre- 
sented in the Executive Committee. 

Foreign Students: Friendly Committee. 

Boards and Y. M. C. A. cooperating for foreign students in 
the United States. 

American and Foreign Christian Union. 

Represents in the United States the American Chapels in 
Paris and Berlin. Board self-perpetuating. Churches rep- 
resented: Presbyterian; Congregational; and, recently, 
Methodist Episcopal. 

American Christian Literature Society for Moslems. 

Cooperates with Boards, agencies and individuals in produc- 
tion and circulation of literature for Mohammedans. Rep- 
resentative of this Board has for years acted on the Board 
of Managers and its Committees. 

Clifton Springs Sanitarium and Clinic. 

By trust deed of Dr. Henry Foster, the founder of the Sani- 
tarium, Mission Boards are represented on the Board of 
Trustees of the Institution. In this cooperation are the 
following Boards: American (Congregational) ; Baptist; 
Presbyterian; Reformed in America; Protestant Episco- 
pal; Methodist Episcopal. These Boards receive advan- 
tages for their missionaries and should the institution be 
discontinued would have a certain substantial interest in the 
equities. 

The World’s Sunday School Association. 

This Board shares with other Boards in cooperation with the 
World’s Sunday School Association by representation 
through the Foreign Missions Conference which appoints a 
certain number of members upon the Board of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The Near East Relief. 

This Board has no official relation to the organization of the 
Near East Relief but since that agency was established 
has had representation upon the Trustees’ Board through 
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the election to that body of one of the officers of this 
Board. 
(26) The Missionary Education Movement. 

By the personal membership in the working committees of 
the Movement, members of the staff of this Board and 
others representing its interests share in the discussions and 
decisions of this organization which essentially acts for all 
the Boards in the production of their missionary educa- 
tional literature. 

(27) Himalayan School for Missionaries’ Children. 

This Board elects one member of the American Advisory 
Committee which is made up of the denominations which 
cooperate in the school. 

(28) Kodaikanal School for Missionaries’ Children. 

Same notation as under (27). 

(29) American Mission to the Lepers. 

This Board has no official relation to this organization, but 
its Board of Directors is constituted so that there is repre- 
sentation from each of the major foreign mission Boards 
with which it cooperates on the field. This organization 
cooperates with us in specific institutions for the care of 
lepers in Africa, China and India. 


DIVISION TWO—COOPERATIVE ENDEAVORS IN THE 
- MISSION FIELDS 


A. CHINA 


(1) National Christian Council. 

Representative organization of Christian forces in China, 
including both nationals and foreigners. Headquarters in 
Shanghai. Chinese and missionary leaders in Secretariat. 
Departmental divisions and committees for evangelism, ed- 
ucation, the country church and rural problems, applied 
Christianity, etc. Established May, 1922. 

(2) China Christian Educational Association. 

Reorganized in 1912 to promote standards, system and co- 
operation in educational plans of missions in China. Rep- 
resentative of missions and churches. Auxiliary associa- 
tions in remote fields, as West China. Effectively urged 
appointment of Educational Commission of 1923 and co- 
operated with it through F. D. Gamewell, Secretary. Also 
cooperates with the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Education in the pending National Survey of edu- 
cation in China. Scope and service greatly enlarged re- 
cently. 

(3) China Medical Missionary Association. 

Representative of the medical phases of missionary work. 

Has long promoted the policy of high standards and effi- 
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ciency of the missions in scientific medicine as well as in 
evangelism. Holds biennial conferences. Exerts influ- 
ence through its Council on Medical Education. Through 
its work the Nurses’ Association for China came into being. 
It cooperates with the Council on Health Education and 
seeks to meet the needs of medical missions of all denom- 
inations for trained men in special departments of hos- 
pital work. ‘Dr. Robert C. Beebe of this Board, recently 
retired, was for many years the Secretary and greatly aided 
in directing its policy and activities. 

(4) China Council on Health Education. 

Acts for and is in part supported by the Missions. Its field 
is education in public sanitation, and the nature, cause and 
prevention of disease. Community and school lectures are 
given, using up-to-date processes of photo and moving pic- 
ture illustrations. W. W. Peter is the director of this 
program of public instruction which receives the endorse- 
ment and aid of the missions and has won the approval of 
the local and general governmental authorities. 

(5) Associated Mission Treasurers. 

A combination of the offices and facilities of the Treasuries 
of several important Missions, resulting in decided gains 
in economy and efficiency. Offices in Shanghai. 

(6) Shanghai American School. 

Developed from the School for Missionaries’ Children. Has 
erected and now occupies an important group of buildings. 
Managed by Trustees in America and representatives of 
Missions and business interests in Shanghai. Has special 
financial adjustments with missions for education of mis- 
sionary children. This Board has made a substantial con- 
tribution to capital funds and makes an annual grant. 

(7) Peking Union Language School. 

A combination of missionary forces for training new mis- 
sionaries in the language and customs of China. Ade- 

- quate property in Peking secured; buildings erected and 
now occupied.. A substantial grant for this school was 
made by this Board in 1922. Its current support is met on 
the field by individuals and missions. 

(8) Peking (Yenching) University. 

Present Union basis 1916. Board of Managers in Peking— 
representative of missions and national churches. Schools: 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, Theology, Agriculture; Pre- 
Medical (preparatory for Peking Union Medical College) ; 
Woman’s Union College. Site four miles northwest of 
city near Emperor’s summer palace. Several buildings 
completed, others in process. Transfer from present 
(original) site within.the city to new location expected in 
1926. This Board has made large contributions to the 
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capital and provides in missionary teachers and money its 
share toward the annual support. 
(9) Peking Union Medical College. 

Basis: the Union Missionary Medical School and Hospital and 
the property in Peking of the London Missionary Society. 
By agreement the Mission Boards are represented on the 
Board of Trustees and Executive Committee in New York. 
Friendly cooperation in religious and social service in the 
field but without official representation. Cooperation also 
with Scientific Department, Peking University, and the 
Dental Department of Methodist Episcopal Hospital. 

(10) Peking Bible Institute. 

Now known as The Peking Theological Seminary. Dis- 
tinct from the Theological School of Peking University. 
A training school for preachers and Christian workers. 

(11) Peking School for Missionaries’ Children. 
Organized and conducted by the missionary forces in Peking. 
(12) Shantung Christian University (Tsinan Fu). 

This Board’s participation is with the Medical Department in 
which the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society also co- 
operates. 

(13) University of Nanking. 

Combination in 1910 of properties and then existing inter- 
ests of Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist Episcopal and 
Disciples. Besides College of Liberal Arts, has School of 
Agriculture. Hospital (with medical school now discon- 
tinued). Language and Training School. A fine site. A 
number of excellent buildings. An effective staff, mis- 
sionary and national. This Board has contributed, in addi- 
tion to the original investment, to equipment and endow- 
ment and provides in missionary teachers and money its 
share of the annual support. 

(14) Nanking School of Theology. 

Organized on the field. The Methodist Episcopal -and the 
two American Presbyterian missions participating. 

(15) Nanking Bible Teachers Training School for Women. 

Organized on the field. The Missions cooperate through 
their Women’s Societies or departments for the training 
of women workers. 

(16) Nanking School for Missionaries’ Children. 

Organized on the field, originally to meet the need of chil- 
dren too young to be sent to the schools in Shanghai and 
Kuling. The costs both of the modest building and equip- 
ment have been secured by the missionaries without any 
draft upon the regular resources of the work. The 
women of the several missions have conducted and taught 
the school in large part. 
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(17) 
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(23) 
(24) 
(25) 
(26) 


(27) 
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West China Union University (Chengtu). 

Located at Chengtu, West China. Organized in 1910 on a 
federated basis—a central plot for University buildings 
with “colleges” or hostels maintained by the several mis- 
sion units on sites contiguous. In addition to capital gifts 
this Board contributes support in missionary teachers and 
money toward the annual budget. The University is cen- 
tral to an educational system in a great territory support- 
ing one fourth of the population of China. 

West China Middle School (Chengtu). 

Originally independent of the University, but now under its 
auspices and on ground controlled by it. The same mis- 
sions which cooperate in the University are concerned in 
the Middle School which is one of the feeders of the Uni- 
versity. 

Kuling School for Missionaries’ Children. 

This hill school has the cooperation of missions and mission- 
aries on the field. 

Fukien Christian University. 

Organized in 1916. Established 1922 on new site, on the 
Min River, four miles below Foochow at the foot of 
Mount Kushan. Some buildings have been erected and 
others are projected. A strong staff and student body are 
being developed. 

Foochow Union Medical College. 

Constructive measures are in process to develop a Union 
Medical College and Hospital in Foochow city as a com- 
pletion of earlier efforts in this direction. 

Foochow Union Theological Seminary. 

In operation for many years. Resources for its larger use- 
fulness are greatly needed. 

Foochow Union Vernacular School. 

Foochow Union Normal and Middle School. 

Foochow Kindergarten Training School. 

China Christian Advocate, and other publications (with 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South). 

Chinese Christian Advocate (Vernacular) (with Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South). 


B. JAPAN 

National Christian Council. 

Organized 1923. Similar to National Christian Council of 
China. Represents the indigenous churches but includes 
missionaries also. The fact that the Japan churches are 
denominational organizations gives the Council great sig- 
nificance. 

The Federation of Christian Missions. 

This is a representative missionary organization which will 
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pass many matters over to The National Council, but will 
continue as an advisory group representing the several mis- 
sions and acting for them, as for example in electing the 
missionary representatives in the new Christian Literature 
Society. 

(3) The Christian Literature Society (Kyobunkwan). = - 

This year, 1925-1926, The Christian Literature Society, in 
which practically all the missionary Societies in Japan are 
represented, and The Methodist Publishing House (Kyo- 
bunkwan) unite in The Christian Literature Society. Our 
Methodist contribution is $25,000, set aside to restore our 
building destroyed by the earthquake and our valuable 
leasehold on the Ginza, Tokyo’s Fifth Avenue. A new 
building is to be erected which it is hoped will become 
headquarters for the evangelical missionary forces now 
scattered about Tokyo. 

(4) Theological School. (Philander Smith Institute.) 

The Disciples of Christ, the Evangelical Church and the 
Christian Convention participate in the support and the- 
benefits of this school—one of the most influential centers 
of teaching in Japan. 

(5) Tokyo School for Missionaries’ Children. 

Supported and directed on the field. 

(6) Woman’s Christian College of Japan (Tokyo). 

Cooperation through missionaries of The Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society. This Board has no financial obliga- 
tion. 


C. Korea 


(1) Christian Federal Council of Korea. 


Represents the Christian forces both national and missionary, 
both lay and clerical. Gives serious consideration to prob- 
lems of interrelation and to the essential needs in Chris- 
tian organization and work. Meets annually. 

(2) Chosen Christian College. 

Buildings erected upon a remarkable site within two miles of 
the city. Through this Board substantial gifts have been 
made for property. It contributes annually in missionary 
teachers and money toward support. Property held by a 
Zaidan—(a Japan corporate body)—under a constitution 
agreed upon by the cooperating Missions and the educa- 
tional authorities of Japan. 

(3) Severance Union Medical College and Hospital (Seoul). 

This important institution has not been aided from Methodist 
sources by gifts for property. Our Board and Mission 
cooperate in current support in money and medical mis- 
sionary personnel. It is separately incorporated on the 
field but in America is represented with Chosen Christian 
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College by the cooperating Board for Christian education 
in Chosen. There is a Training School for Nurses in con- 
nection with this institution. 

(4) Pierson Memorial Bible Institute. 

Established 1914. A Bible Training School in Seoul, a 
memorial to Dr. Arthur T. Pierson, long a missionary 
leader and editor of The Missionary Review of the World. 
Cooperating Missions: The Presbyterian (North), The 
Methodist Episcopal and the Methodist Episcopal, South. 

(5) Union Methodist Theological Seminary. 

Established about 1910. The two Methodist missions have 
cooperated from the beginning. Each annually provides 
support by assignment of missionary professors and money 
grants. 4 

(6) School for Missionaries’ Children (Seoul). 

Supported and directed on the field outside of Board appro- 
priations. A similar school is maintained by the mission- 
aries in Pyeng Yang. 

(7) Hall Memorial Union Hospital (Pyeng Yang). 

In cooperation: the Methodist Episcopal. The Presbyterian 
(North), and the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, the 
three hospitals previously in operation combining in 1924 
under a constitution carefully drawn and approved by the 
Boards at home. There is maintained also a Nurses’ 
Training department. Supported (in part) by annual 
grants and assignment of medical missionaries. 

(8) Korean Tract Society. 
Supported and directed by the missions on the field. 
(9) Union Mission to Chinese in Korea (Seoul). 

Started in 1912-13 by a missionary who had previously 
worked in China. Directed on the field and supported out- 
side of the regular appropriations. 


II. Southeastern Asia. 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
(1) The Evangelical Union. 

Organized in 1902, Missions Cooperating: Methodist Epis- 
copal, Presbyterian (North), Baptists (American), Amer- 
ican Board, United Brethren, Disciples of Christ. Head- 
quarters, Manila. Territory allotted by mutual agreement. 

(2) Union Theological Seminary (Manila). 

Directed on the field. Maintained chiefly by assignment of 
missionaries as professors, and annual money grants from 
the participating Missions and Boards. 

III. Southern Asia 
A. INDIA 
(1) National Christian Council for India. 
Organized in present form in 1923. Acts under agreements 
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adopted on the field. Includes cooperation in educational 
policy and publication of literature. Direct grants have 
been made by this Board. The present contribution is pro- 
vided in the annual appropriation. _ hen 
(2) Himalayan School for Missionaries’ Children (Naini Tal). 
Cooperation by our missionaries on the field. 
(3) Kokaidanal School for Missionaries’ Children. 

Hill school for South India. Agreements on the field. Lar- 

ger participation by this Board greatly desired. 
(4) Forman Christian College (Lahore, Punjaub). 

Chiefly Presbyterian (North). An assignment to the staff 
creates a relationship that should result in a larger par- 
ticipation by this Board. 

(5) Union Language School, Mussoorie. 


Latin America 
A. ‘SoutH AMERICA 
(1) Argentina; Union Book Store (Buenos Aires). 

A union enterprise into which the Methodist Publishing 
House merges—manufacturing department. to be discon- 
tinued. 

(2) Ee: Colegio Americano y Instituto Ward. (Buenos 
Aires. 

Missions in cooperation: The Methodist Episcopal and The 
Disciples of Christ. Property secured largely through 
gifts of George S. Ward. Special attention to commercial 
Courses. Plans for enlargement now under consideration. 
In 1924, 250 students. 

(3) Argentina; Union Theological Seminary (Buenos Aires). 

Methodist Episcopal; Disciples of Christ. Enlargement with 
some readjustments planned. 


. (4) Uruguay; Union Bible Training School, Montevideo. 


Projected; not yet opened. 
(5) Chile; Union Theological Seminary (Bible Seminary), 


(Santiago). 
Missions cooperating: Presbyterian (North) ; Methodist Epis- 
copal. 
(6) Chile; “El Sembrador,”’ The Union Evangelical Book Store, 
Santiago. 


Methodist Episcopal and Presbyterian (North). 
(7) Chile; “El Heraldo Christiano,” the Evangelical Church 
paper. 
Methodist Episcopal and Presbyterian (North). 
(8) Peru; High School, Lima. 
In cooperation with the Scotch Presbyterians. 
(9) Peru; Hospital and Nurses’ Training School. 
Cooperation: This Board with the British-American _resi- 
dent community. 
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(10) La Nueva Democracia. 
A widely circulated monthly magazine conducted under the 
auspices of The Committee on Cooperation in Latin Amer- 
ica. Many Boards cooperating. 


B. CENTRAL AMERICA 


(1) Panama and Canal Zone. 
Cooperation with the Union churches at Balboa and Cristo- 
bal to both of which substantial grants have been made. 
They contribute to this Board’s work in Costa Rica. 


C. Mexico 


(1) Union Theological Seminary, Mexico City. 

Cooperating Missions: Congregational, Methodist Episcopal, 
Presbyterian (North), Presbyterian (South). New prop- 
erty secured. Buildings projected. This Board com- 
mitted to substantial grants. Provision for support in the 
annual appropriations and in assignment of missionary 
professor. 

(2) Union Publishing House and Press (Mexico City). 

Publishes “El Mundo Cristiano,” the interdenominational 
weekly paper; also Bible Lessons, Sunday School Quar- 
terly and Teachers Weekly. In year 1924 total number of 
pages published 15,155,125. Boards cooperating: Friends, 
Disciples, Methodist Episcopal, Methodist Episcopal, 
South; American Board, Presbyterian (North), Presby- 
terian (South), Baptist (North), Young Men’s Christian 
Association. 

(3) Hospital Latino Americano, Puebla. 

Our mission cooperates by providing one doctor. The Hos- 
pital is under the auspices of Home Mission Board of the 
Baptist Church. The Presbyterian (North) Mission has 
made a money grant. Whether this cooperation will result 
in a union is not yet clear. 


Vo UROPE 


(1) Italy; Theological School (Rome). 

In cooperation, the Waldenses and the Methodist Episcopal. 
The buildings used belong to the former, the present ar- 
rangement is in its third year. 

(2) Spain—Publication (Madrid). 

The Board makes a small grant to the Evangelical paper, 
Espano Evangelica. 

(3) France—The United Committee of Protestant Churches. 

In this committee the Methodist Church is represented. 
Through it substantial grants were made during the post 
war reconstruction period. 
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(4) Switzerland—The Federation of Protestant Churches of 
Switzerland (Zurich). 
The Methodist Church has representation in this Federation. 
(5) Belgium—Brussels Agency for Work in the Congo. 

The Board makes a small contribution to maintain this 
agency as do other Boards having work in the Congo. It 
serves a most useful purpose to missionaries in transit and 
in direction of new missionaries in language study and prac- 
tical arrangements for the field. 

(6) Near East and North Africa Council. 

In process of organization—a council similar to the National 

Council formed in India, China and Japan. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 
November 1, 1924 to October 31, 1925 
AUDIT 


Pages 453 to 469 of this report have been prepared by the Treasurer, as working 
sheets for the information and use of the Board. All of the figures used have been 
taken from the books that have been audited but are set up here in different form 
to meet the needs of this annual meeting. Pages 471 to 480 are taken from the 
auditors’ report as certified by the auditors on page 470. The entire audit is at the 


disposal of the Board. 
GENERAL FUND 
SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 








RECEIETS 
WiorldkSemvice MOiTeciney iis, cater oe eet een $375,760.75 
WorldiSeqviceMesienated cm... ccs ts uuicinine Ane oe 472,172.05 
\Worldt Senvices (reactiter aiac soci et eeedee ete ctee. nes 1,787,051 .62 
OunSharesof Wivisible*Receiptsac = saess tela s deed dae sess $2,634,984 . 42 
World Service Specials, Designated................. 171,899.26 
World Service Specials, Undesignated............... 10,415.23 
LotalhNou-Divisible "Receipts: o ashe). lo kat ones causes 812,314.49 
/euovanunane JQiebavels WhevoleurtereideGl-- a uine syNoae ae ees enn 17,402.93 
ATA yl WESIOMALEC taal cue cee S aecram voce 18,386.31 
HromuWegacressUndestonated ss. sai. oe sees) snes. 87,276.77 
Prom esacies MM esiomatedan acces Soi. cece: Sele thes 15,683.99 
Interest, Permanent Fund, Undesignated............ 10,448.89 
Interest, Permanent Fund, Designated.............. 40,090. 67 
Miscellaneous, Undesignated. =. .......20.-2 ee eee 25,417 .32 
Miscellaneous Westenetedseaaticnis. soni. chr o. 69,353.75 
HRotalueceipts tromeyOtner SOULCES) abyss viejo ese cic eee 284,060.63 
AE OD AU eee ee oR rete Tee mee MOC foc Rae temas. ows Gates etn, cs Sdn ean $3,101,359 . 54 
Contrbutiomton thet Gate octet eer Ore ore toe es 92,043.59 
GE raiedto ball ee emmein ens sate reecwnes Pee re aes outs aiey ono. aia sat pies ww ois $3,193,403 .13 
Total Receipts for 1924................ $3,152,962.70 
Decrease for this year (Exclusive of Cut 
ANG AOE E) Hates ce a oh oes RA etn 51,603.16 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Dien SISOS Bie Sees Wes error mR SMe Se osircviatnn a eM Mea ISTE he (Schedule A)..... $141,583.87 
GenéraWbxpensem naeie so cater sare tie ects cece wis ot (Schedule B)..... 264,314.59 
Iniclinect Ap propriantOnstc. cps ey. ryeie ieee cpcitche of onsl) ors (Schedule C)..... 168,776.19 
Personnel Preparation Fund: 1. 2ij.5. 020%... 56% (Schedule D)..... 3,596 .00 
Wirect Appropiiauiomemen ysrecs setter «vas poe) (Schedule E)..... 2,125,500 .00 
INGists] Levey oramuntee hycion nina en OO Oe Cee on aC (Schedule F)..... 
Ibert eveilel IPicehtecucn cnc aikG cmos Tyee eon Ceo $64,642.50 
2. Designated Gifts Adjustment Fund........... 360,968 .69 
——————__ 425,611.19 
GI CAT PAE ey eI ON CNN Os ace sos s, cla aia von eteste gee ey quero $3,129,381 .84 
Conditional Field Appropriation for the Cut..... (Schedule G)..... 92,043.59 
(GUNios WRORENE bic on thee ob cairo Mend DORON SIG a on aoe cae $3,221,425 .43 
RECAPITULATION 
Grand Total Disbursements............ $3,221,425 .43 
GrandelotalWwecelptS se oae caesar <1 3,193,403 .13 


Excess of Expenditures............ $28,022.30 
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INTEREST PAID 
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ANALYSIS OF DISBURSEMENTS GENERAL FUND 


SCHEDULE A 
INTEREST 


Interest on bank loans, made necessary 
by the Board Obligation, and on funds 
borrowed to maintain the necessary cur- 
rent work of the Board, because of delay 
in forwarding funds from the churches. 


Less interest received......... 


On bank balances and on advances to 
mission fields. 


Total Special Appropriation 


$156,145.82 


14,561.95 


ee er ne Ct CC 


SCHEDULE B 


GENERAL EXPENSE 
I. GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


Corresponding Secretaries 
Salaries of the corresponding secretaries, 
stenographic help, traveling expenses, 
for the general supervision of all the 
work of the Board. 
Secretary-Counsel............. 
Salary of the Secretary-Counsel and 
stenographic help. 

Board and Committee Meetings. 


Travel expense and entertainment of the 
members of the Boards for the annual 
meeting and expense of Board Commit- 
tees. 


Office: Servicess4:. 5 sstiamocn ne 


a. RECepbOne cen cic comet ene 


Salary of reception clerk and office 
messenger. Incidental supplies. 


b. Stenographers and Clerks. . 


Salaries of stenographers and 
clerks not assigned to special de- 
partments, telephone operator, in- 
coming and outgoing mail. 


Salaries of clerical help for the 
filing of all correspondence. 


Gd Porters ¥en ieee ee 
Salaries of porters. 

Cs POSTAGE: eater tae haptic 
For all correspondence. 

f. Telephones and Telegrams. 

2c clnstiranCe sae eee 


Liability and group insurance of 
office and staff, fire insurance on 
office furniture. 


h. Office Supplies sn. 02s 


Cost of supplies not charged to 
special departments. 


1. Incidentalss=, .|... aeek eee 


Miscellaneous charges of adminis- 
tration. 


$18,803 .92 


7,995.48 


9,019.19 


2,598 .30 


6,376.00 


5,274.81 


4,166.40 
4,010.56 


2,663 .96 
956.88 


2,254.64 


631.60 


[1925 


$141,583.87 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 


GENERAL EXPENSE—(Continued) 


Rentie saa a in OO Rae ae 


For office of the Board at 150 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Light..... Beet stitncan tretes coe, 
MICOTATIONS 3 .5/,, oaichs Foc oe eran 


II. TREASURER 


ie 


Treasurer’s Office............ 


Salaries of treasurer, assistant treasurer, 
stenographic help, auditing and office 
expense. The treasurer and assistant 
treasurer supervise all the receipts and 


expenditures of the Board under the 


Board’s direction, including cultivation 
of annuities and legacies. 


Accountant’s Office...........; 


Salaries of the accountants, stenographic 
and clerical help: The bookkeeping con- 
nected with receipts and disbursements 
of both designated and undesignated 
funds to the various treasurers through- 
out the world; accounting for all appro- 
priations; dealing with exchange, letters 
of credit, and payment of bills for pur- 
chases made in the United States by 
individual missionaries and institutions. 


SieCashier ss! Ofices see se he knee 


Ill. FOREIGN FIELD ADMINISTRATION 


ib 


Less refund from annuity 
Hund. vires eee area op 


Salaries of cashier, stenographic and 
clerical help. Under the direction of the 
treasurer, the cashier handles the cash, 
the bank accounts, and the records of 
investments and reinvestments of the 
permanent and annuity funds. 


Purchasing, Shipping and Trans- 
portation (one third).:....... 
JUeSS COMMISSIONS.)..:..... 


Proportion of expense of purchasing 
supplies and transportation properly 
charged against office administration. 


Associate Secretaries........... 


Salaries of associate secretaries, sten- 
ographic help, traveling expenses, for- 
eign field visitation, and office expense. 
The associate secretaries cooperate with 
the corresponding secretaries and under 
their direction aid in conducting corre- 
spondence with all the fields and the 
business related thereto. They are also 
constantly engaged in the public pre- 
sentation of foreign missions. 


Records and Research.......... 


Salary and office expense of the assistant 
recording secretary, stenographic an 
clerical help, for keeping the minutes of 
the Board and its committees and staff; 
preparation and editing of the annual 
report, and all forms and schedules of 
reports from the fields; editing and re- 
vising the surveys; research for the 
church at large, the editors, the secre- 
taries, and the missionaries. 


$19,102.39 


1,857.84 
2,949.93 


17,304.70 


22,608.45 


$12,187.52 


2,956 .00 
9,231.52 


$6,097 .34 
996.96 
5,100.38 


20,892.21 


16,676.45 
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GENERAL EXPENSE— (Continued) 
IV. EDUCATION AND PROMOTION 


Designated Income............. 


Salaries, stenographic and clerical help 
involved in preparing and sending out 
information regarding objects for desig- 
nated gifts and keeping in touch with all 
persons, organizations, and churches that 
through the years have maintained 
designated objects for théir foreign mis- 
sionary giving. Securing from the field 
and distributing reports of the work 
made possible by designated gifts. 


Legal and Property.......... as 
Less refund for services ren- 
Geredisrtic centers eee 


Watching over the legal status of all 
phases of the Board’s work; the direc- 
tion of all cases of contested wills; the 
settlement of estates; the investigation 
of the value and title of all property 
offered the Board on the annuity or 
other plan; the repair, rent, taxes and 
sale of real estate received by gift or 
will; and the collection and tabulation 
of data on the legal status of all prop- 
erty held by the Board or by the mis- 
sions in all mission fields. 


One half the salaries and maintenance of 
the offices of the Board in Chicago and 
San Francisco; supplementary allow- 
ances for missionaries on furlough as- 
signed to special field work; and the 
travel of secretaries of the Board in 
attendance upon educational and inspi- 
rational meetings. 


Printing and distribution of the annual 
teport and special foreign missionary 
literature; one half the cost of Mission- 
ary News. 


Less income from permanent 
fund for Administration 
and Home Cultivation... . 


$4,991.25 
463.50 


$27,328.82 
324.62 


$19,172.01 
76.17 


$21,141.51 


4,527.75 


27,004.20 


19,095.84 


6,488 .37 
14,543 .09 


$273,276 .37 


8,961.78 
aes $264,314.59 
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SCHEDULE C 
INDIRECT APPROPRIATIONS TO THE MISSIONS 


EMERGENCY FUND.................2. 


Homecoming of missionaries on account of 
sickness, medical grants, salaries of mission- 
aries on extended furlough on account of ill 
sae emergency repairs on mission prop- 
erty. 


Incidental Fund.............. See eee 


Outfit allowance of new missionaries, chil- 
dren’s allowance not provided in field 
budget, travel expense of candidates for 
examination, cablegrams. 


Cooperation Fund)... .. 2... meee. co: 


The Board’s share of the cost of coopera- 
tion committees, like the Foreign Missions 
Conference, Committees on Cooperation in 
Latin America. 


Purchasing, Shipping, and Transportation 
(wo) thinds) since Bimiek 
Less commissions...... selena eeewaretionets 


Proportion of cost properly charged to the 
fields for the purchase and shipping of per- 
sonal supplies for missionaries, building ma- 
terials and supplies for churches, educational 
institutions and hospitals, involving every 
conceivabje sort of article from a pin to a 
central heating plant. 


Personnel Department..... i evetacal eae Mreie tee, « 


Salaries and clerical help involved in the 
selection of all candidates for the mission 
field; and one half of the expense of the 

eee and San Francisco offices of the 
oard. 


Medical Department......... Seite Aaa 
Less refund for services rendered. . 


Salaries and clerical help involved in the 
medical examination of all candidates for 
the mission field; medical examination of all 
missionaries arriving on furlough and before 
returning to their fields; examinations of 
written health reports sent regularly from 
missionaries on the fields. 


Retired Missionaries’ Fund.............. 
Less income from permanent fund. . 


Allowances for retired missionaries, their 
widows and orphans, on the basis of the 
average claim of retired members of Con- 
ferences in the United States. 


Totals Indirect to Field.............. aaa 


$49,091.30 
27,402.41 
6,273.00 
$12,664. 64 
1,993.91 
10,670.73 
6,799.27 
$12,082.20 
3,352.39 
8,729.81 
$63,780.57 
3,970.90 
59,809.67 


SCHEDULE D 


PERSONAL PREPARATION FUND...... 


For cooperation with theological seminaries 
and departments of religious education in 
certain universities for the training of pros- 
pective foreign missionaries, and for scholar- 
ships. 
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$168,776.19 


3,596.00 
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SCHEDULE E 
DIRECT APPROPRIATIONS—RECURRING ITEMS 


EASTERN ASIA 
China 
Cenmtrali@ hitiate saucers sci vO aan aes 
Chengtus: West (China *... ose tices 
ChunpiineWest; Ching ea. o 85, cline 


GMIDI OS vn oih gente aa. cise a ane ea 
China Conmectional +) >. 0). oss eee 


Japan and Korea 


SOUTHEASTERN ASIA 
Malaysian ac saenoiaccee Robe ei eoeor 


Netherlands ndieswse ene a eee 


North Sumeatracs cents: Sere eee 


bali Wines artes tae ee ee eee 


SOUTHERN ASIA 


Gujarat & ce/scermen Sate cp coer Se ee 


Jubbulpore Theological College......... 
LACM OW. rece ee ee, eee 


Lucknow Christian College............ 


North India......; Ss dee eA oc oa ae 


CIBER hence en Rp rates 
Eastern South America 
Mextcomanert nto Rea ue 


$61,480.00 
41,760.00 
26,750.00 
79,160.00 
33,020.00 
46,642.00 
118,950.00 
12,690.00 
31,010.00 


29,560.00 


$106,250.00 


92,970.00 


1,380.00 


Foreign Missions REPORT 


$481,022.00 


$200,600. 00 


$32,000.00 
25,650.00 
18,850.00 


36,888.00 


$31,400.00 
30,050.00 
25,800 .00 
41,500.00 
53,250.00 


30,910.00 





[1925 


$681,622.00 


$113,388.00 


$573,140.00 


$162,900.00 


$276,010.00 
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DIRECT APPROPRIATIONS—RECURRING ITEMS—Continued 


EUROPE AND NORTH AFRICA 
Copenhagen Area 


Balti Cand’ Slava Cvomacw sic oe ee vs h.08 Os $13,150.00 
Demin lpeca ete tt oki nic othe isco aire oe 10,580.00 
Paral era Glaeser ati ces ea ha wae eae 5,980.00 
Hinland-owedishs.. cay mises seas 5,000 .00 
INO BWA pas utes ctaarerase is ota aes «SS ae 13,000.00 
NSWCCC ED 359 SUE BRN asi Bete rs vais Gvaxtendye 14,500.00 
PARCOM CON etal man ae aisitiolcaikienow sae 2,000.00 
Zurich Area 
AUSEEIA Ant: OM EIS: AGES Gs $5,500.00 
SAA Gate cabeeney me We tear oe ruin winlnre aretees - 7,720.00 
Frankfort Theological School......... 4,000.00 
PLUS ary x Sytey oe eae especie ohare 4,600.00 
Eso Slavia west. «2. cc Geek 11,170.00 
INGrt lt Germaainivgy sso cucteres ccc aioe. 5 16,540.00 
RSASS Ia ore ae micares sd care vic, lve a tes Sects coc ona 3,000.00 
South: Gesiia my. Ce. Ges a dake be whale es 14,640.00 
WWiZeblaniG che ce cokes 6. aberdeen bes 8,250.00 
AFCA GENET AN is oicie cite «aces oe ee eats 2,000.00 
Paris Area 

LY ATIOG gear ecu aye oe ice de cues and ee 3 $48,840.00 
tall veserterr ste e eet, Sete s see ds Si Eses 70,070.00 
Wiademamistands rer, aria sensiesaree so.» 5,500.00 
Norbit Atnicanicc seat the cae ete Se es 45,850.00 
ISVOEE LUGS coment milk CRS ema ee A Ca 4,600.00 
Areas Generate mee ooo eione skeeeler ee os 2,000.0 


Total, Direct Appropriations, Recurring Items 


pha im 68/6. 4 (8 'otm 


$64,160.00 


$77,420.00 


0 
$176,860 00 


$318,440.00 


$2,125,500. 00 
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SCHEDULE F 
NON-RECURRING ITEMS 


DESIGNATED GIFTS ADJUSTMENT FUND....... . $360,968.69 

Designated gifts disbursed for building and ; 

other non-recurring items. All designated 

gifts for current work are charged to the recur- 

ring items budget of each field. Since there is 

no appropriation for the individual fields for 

property it is necessary to charge to a special 

fund all such designated gifts. 


FIELDS PROVECTS FUN Die emcee ela detect raireiae 64,642.50 


Amounts which have been disbursed by the 
Executive Committee for property obligations 
and commitment. 


The following figures give the expenditure of the above funds by 
Conferences: 


Designated 
EASTERN ASIA Gifts Field 
Adjustment Proje'cts 
China Fund Fund 

Central(China.....24. - Sata ies $16,789 .00 

Chengtu, West China........... 18,183.23 $1,500.00 

Chungking, West China......... 7,057.66 217.50 
IR@OOCHOW?. ssc. no siete tO 11,661.68 
Hing hwateese. 9a. cawase wen 15,389.48 
Wianigst Ye ines a sci eis Scene eee 33,202.25 
Nort’ Chinasnc. case oe eae 60,138.00 
SOULMb Wlkteteg ne chy a eee eee 1,983.00 
Ven pine e vec Seid cee Re 3,737 .48 
China Connectional...... .2..... 357 .00 

ROD AL Auer tats nl te eee $168,498.78 $1,717.50 

Japan and Korea 

DAT Mpa. crops MS oon, case un res $14,948. 24 $1,250.00 
IR ORGS yr teste § coe ie a ate NE 17,465.50 

TOTAL EASTERN ASIA....... $200,912.52 $2,967.50 

SOUTHEASTERN ASIA 

Niglaystarcst ett tee eee $5,614.00 
Netherlands Indies.............. 4,220.60 

Northnsumeatra tet ir semen 1,746.88 2,500.00 
Pillip pinesmeacs rare ke ee eee 1,393.75 
Generalse tis pais oe eae * 200.00 


TOTAL SOUTHEASTERN ASIA.. $13,175.23 $2,500.00 
SOUTHERN ASIA 





Bena at inte pac sec Wane aero $3,243 .89 
Bombay nc canteen ster ee 2,163.00 13,500.00 
Brine wn. coa enact ee 250.13 5,000.00 
Ceritral Provinces ti .xccetnn cess 1,556.82 
Giljarat.ccatcmee cee olen ieee 3,008.81 
incdugiRiveteat <sret one renee 4,286.37 
Jubbulpore Theological College... 9,218.00 
EMCkMOW Naina nak cert teat tee 1,218.16 
Lucknow Christian College... ... 5,218.60 
Nori liicliameg: tut ren eee eee 4,970.00 3,300.00 
Nosthwest Indias........- ce en 22,617.00 
SLOW) IRSVENEY, ed Dobe ooo ee Sas eek. 14,420.97 
India General tec cee cta ce 1,251.00 


TOTAL SOUTHERN ASIA...... $73,422.75 $21,800.00 


[1925 


$425,611.19 
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NON-RECURRING ITEMS—Continued 





Designated 
Gifts Field 
Adjustment Projects 
AFRICA Fund Fund 
PSTN O LAP tas eae tir on eerie $2,086 . 22 $1,000.00 
WON GOR Ane tle eee Ee or 3,478.63 
ID BYSII Sea aera ei 60. al 1,593.50 
ARSIGVO\G (Sy Nea eon ee Sa | Se 444.00 
poutheast Atrican vc .ceteccete es 3,776.00 2,000.00 
Genera hia tact 0 oi.. Fat WATE < 2,829.00 
TOMAL A WRICA,....2%. feb ss $14,207.35 $3,000.00 
LATIN AMERICA 
Boliviatce eniautratn, wdc are eee $5,000.00 
Central, Americal... <6. asians $100.00 $1,000.00 
Clee ee Oe tere ai 5,923.00 
Eastern South America.......... 25,500.00 4,375.00 
Mlexiconeccicettaces CTA aor 2,180.00 
INOrehyvA nese rskecks reer ee oi: 401.32 
Latin America General.......... 3,671.20 
ToTAL LATIN AMERICA...... $37,775.52 $10,375.00 
EUROPE AND NORTH AFRICA 
Copenhagen Area 
Denmmiar Kaper rat steve spntiele cent fi ss $5,000.00 
IN OE WAN etare carve thces eto eae PO oho $40.00 5,000.00 
SNGeOKSrOlee cyte + chen a ee 3,100.00 
SORA Ron tee ea tiok $3,140.00 $10,000.00 
Zurich Area > 
DNAASUTLDA: SU PRION oie agsr sisi stet Renee $100.00 
Bilgaria wee vere ato feeiteaacts $6,000.00 
Plum gary terete nel ot ser hee ote 105.00 
MSO SIAWiaee eres crsaauth aces te 225.00 
INorthyiGerman yarns. sie ne te 210.00 
RUSSIA en, OMe ono ie ees 35.00 
Area. Generale ds ore accion d noes 100.00 
PN ODAC reir Aten onesies Genes $775.00 $6,000.00 
Paris Area 
Pan Ces Sap rate air ero Seksrentve.sstxeunns $6,060.00 $500.00 
DRM peied 3 Se! on ERR eae eee 11,000.00 
North Aiea e.ccaneai sis sysrmisiaree 4,500.00 
SPAM a eed wo evevsitei paste a syous 3,000.00 
NGOS Ceci tenicrce as hee Rens $17,060.00 $8,000.00 
ToTaL EUROPE AND N. AFRICA. $20,975.00 $24,000.00 
MISCELLANEOUS. .............5..-: 500.32 


GRAND TOTAL.............. $360,968.69 $64,642.50 
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EASTERN ASIA 
China 
Central China 
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SCHEDULE G 
CONDITIONAL FIELD APPROPRIATION FOR THE CUT 


cee eee ewes e rece e ere ree 


Chengtu, West China 


Chungking, West China 


Foochow Ca hes ane 


North Chartateet cre 
South Fukien..... 
VENPING so. cae a: oe 


China General..... 


Japan and Korea 


coer eee ese ee ee eee 


© 6 se 6 0.0 oiuju seis cleo e 


eve rees ees e seer ee 


Ce 


CC 


eee e ese were see eee 


re ry 


SOUTHEASTERN ASIA 


Netherlands Indies 


ec 


$130.00 
1,269.50 
519.50 
821.50 
2,617 .90 
2; 969 . 00 
4, 394.26 
"575.00 
153.00 
569.77 


$4,475 .33 


10,434.60 


Philippines. ive cea,e o> oui aseregeker emcees aeee aera 


SOUTHERN ASIA 


Lucknow Christian 
North India 
Northwest India 
South India 


AFRICA 


LATIN AMERICA 


Central America 
Chile 


College von made... css 


ry 


CC 


i ee 


eo 


Cc | 
Ce oD 
Cd 
as 


Co a | 


Cr 
er ed 
Ce 


Pe eer escrow eweeveveeeareranesersneesesesee 


$14,519.43 


14,909.93 


$1,270.25 
2,346 .80 


$10.00 
374.00 
249.00 
150.00 
904.00 


_ [1925 


$29,429 .36 


3,617 .05 


44,555.50 


1,687.00 


5,653 .98 
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CONDITIONAL FIELD APPROPRIATION FOR THE CUT—Continued 


EUROPE AND NORTH AFRICA 
Copenhagen Area 





{DYssotauiehg cannes dio. ct See eee ees ee $14.00 
Area Generales ooo n oes eta ae 1,097.00 
$1,111.00 
Zurich Area 
Bulgartas. roses crite sila Sy Se RHA 6 $12.00 
EO Slavia erent ss ster oe oes 1,178.00 
HoOuths Geriatr i bi kise 25 gece 100.00 
Se 1,290.00 
Paris Area 
FSPATIGE ccc 2s SNE RR cette hoe $1,140.70 
Hitallye cree ste tei tr ce et ash ceva oa 3,040.00 
Madeira. Meare sh bcos ce Metees 25.00 
INOnEH AE Cae ov occtcciate pont nis iaers cae es 494.00 
4,699.70 


$7,100.70 


TOTAL CONDITIONAL FIELD APPROPRIATION FOR THE CuT.... $92,043.59 
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TOTAL AMOUNT DISBURSED FOR THE FIELDS FROM RECURRING 
DENTAL FUND, DESIGNATED ADJUSTMENT FUND, AND 


EASTERN ASIA 
China 
Centra hiitanacecten chee pac ae 
(Chenetu, WiestaChina jo -tel ts «ae eee 
Chiunekine.. Wiest: @litiaes a. os deen ane eee 


SMenpiiney ee ener Salsa, avin itso) eee ee eae 
Chingy Connectional s-ccie eee tee 


RotalsBastermcAsian a eet. ee a eee 
SOUTHEASTERN ASIA 


laut jolbaYe Seon ag MMR enh N Gs cis Cece 
General eer ita linc ce ee eee 


Total Southeastern Asia................ 
SOUTHERN ASIA 


et kk 


Jubbulpore Theological Colleger ae nee 
bucknow scan smh ee 
Lucknow Christian College 
North India 


eal is ewe eee lene 
#) Reco 6 uleiie.w) @) eileen wial a 
Sieh stise Ais: [wi] (8: Use Uleien alter sie sian (aie ies maleate ian ce 


SRS RG Behe! @ foie erie) Tal e,(ehie ek enh) twat ei a tiwite tet etenieieie Tce 
LOGS FS is hielo eis, Wiles le eave) wi wile cave aeieiade ei sieeeatiet te 
Pe Hagel ee wiwiw ecw) wnat sce te, 


Beco e0.se Wile re) ecg) erierel ei WL Saws Farepieiieiente 


Recurring 


$61,480.00 
41,760.00 
26,750.00 
79,160.00 
33,020.00 
46,642.00 
118,950.00 
12,690.00 
31,010.00 
29,560.00 


Field 
Projects 
Fund 


$1,500.00 
217.50 





$481,022.00 


$106,250.00 
92,970.00 
1,380.00 


$1,717.50 


$1,250.00 





$200,600. 00 


$1,250.00 





$681,622.00 


$32,000.00 
25,650.00 
18,850.00 
36,888 .00 


$113,388.00 


$31,400.00 
30,050.00 
25,800.00 
41,500.00 
53,250.00 
42°550.00 
6,300.00 
59,750.00 
27,640.00 
90,950.00 
70,500.00 
77,750.00 
15,700.00 


$573,140.00 





$29,260.00 
30,910.00 
34,390 .00 
35,140.00 
33,200.00 





$162,900.00 


$2,967 . 50 


2,500.00 


$2,500.00 


$13,500 .00 
5,000.00 


3,300.00 





$21,800 .00 


$1,000.00 


2,000.00 





$3,000.00 
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APPROPRIATION, 

ADDITIONAL FIELD APPROPRIATION FOR THE CUT 

Emergency Incidental Designated 

Fund Fund Adjustment 

$698 . 33 $16,789.00 

373.00 18,183.23 

512.83 7,057.66 

1,049.06 11,661.68 

15,389.48 

616.00 33,202.25 

$913.54 930.84 60,138.00 

350.00 90.00 1,983.00 

333.78 454.00> 3,737.48 

892.47 107.00 357.00 

$2,489.79 $4,831.06 $168,498.78 

$6,187.43 $799.17 $14,948 . 24 

11,518.72 1,075.83 17,465.50 

$17,706.15 $1,875.00 $32,413.74 

$20,195 .94 $6,706.06 $200,912.52 

$845 . 66 $5,614.00 

5,169.30 $108 .34 4,220.60 

402.00 41.67 1,746.88 

719.71 1,393.75 

200.00 

$6,416.96 $653 .04 $13,175.23 

$2,050.00 $510.82 $3,243.89 

50.00 205.33 2,163.00 

225.00 250.13 

190.00 1,556.82 

62.33 3, 008. 81 

282.33 4, 286.37 

9,218.00 

3,324.32 93.00 1,218.16 

466.66 1,071.91 5,218.60 

1,000.00 545.50 4,970.00 

2,382.70 56.00 22,617 .00 

360.00 648.43 14,420.97 

250.00 1 251 .00 

$9,533.68 $4,140.65 $73,422.75 

$301. 67 $208 . 33 $2,086.22 

167.79 3,478.63 

447 .27 726.25 1,593 .50 

400.00 746.11 444 .00 

1,137.94 332.33 3,776.00 

2,829.00 

$2,286.88 $2,180.81 $14,207 .35 
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FIELD PROJECTS FUND, EMERGENCY FUND, INCI- 





Add’l Field 


Appropriation 


for the Cut 
$130.00 
1,269.50 
519.50 
821.50 
2,617.90 
2,969.00 
4,894.26 
575.00 
153.00 
569.77 


$14,519.43 


$4,475.33 
10,434.60 


$14,909.93 
$29,429.36 


$1,270.25 
2,346.80 


$3,617.05 


$600.00 
2,605.75 
1,057.00 

886.00 
5,906.25 
1,875.14 


2,529.00 
1,384.33 
12,971.98 
3,330.00 
1,564.50 
9,845.55 


$44,555.50 


$10.00 
374.00 
249 .00 
150.00 
904.00 


$1,687 .00 


TOTAL 


$79,097. 
63,085. 
35,057. 
92,692. 
51,027. 
83,429. 
185,826. 
15,688. 
35,688. 
31,486. 


$673,078. 


$133,910. 
133,464. 
1,380. 


$268,754. 
$941,833. 


$38,459. 
81 
23,540. 
41,348. 

200. 


36,201 


$139,750. 


$37,804. 
48,474. 
32,332.1 
44,132. 
62,227. 
48,993. 


a7, 546. 
$726,592. 


$32,866. 
34,930. 
37,406. 
36,880. 
41,350. 
2,829. 


$186,262. 


33 
49 
24 
38 
25 
64 


26 
24 


56 
£7 
00 
82 
38 
66 
26 


00 
28 
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TOTAL AMOUNT DISBURSED FOR THE FIELDS FROM RECURRING 
DENTAL FUND, DESIGNATED ADJUSTMENT FUND, AND 


LATIN AMERICA 
1B Yo) hig Fee kA i The 5 A 


(Cit eRe ates 5 prea 9 RN. 3 eine 


IWiexico..: cient peeecns oes a OR cane 


TotalVatineAmerica,.- een setae as: 


EUROPE AND NORTH AFRICA 
Copenhagen Area 
Balticvandi Slavic wee eee ce «eee 
Denmark eee See wee ike ee hee 


otal esse eee ae 


EIS AL Yo eaimeg sok ce eee ee 
iMeO Slavia vere e ts | ene ee ee Ste 
NorthiGermanys. 05.4... Soe Meee oe 
DUS coos ee eh aay Lg ts ee 
Donti Germany sete. «ns ey 
DWIDZEM ARCs unc e xe t ee ee ee ee 


DAUM 0 oo .< sear rset ni sala o Ree 


Total Europe and North Africa......... 
MISCELLANEOUS). tac. 309.1... Ra as eas 


Recurring 


$27,190.00 
29,100.00 
45,670.00 
58,310.00 
65,970.00 
33,730.00 
16,040.00 


$276,010.00 


$13,150.00 
10,530.00 
5,980.00 
5,000.00 
13,000.00 
14,500.00 
2,000.00 


$64,160.00 


$5,500.00 
7,720.00 
4,000.00 
4,600 .00 
11,170.00 


$77,420.00 


$48,840.00 
70,070.00 
5,500.00 
45,850.00 
4,600.00 
2,000.00 


$176,860.00 
$318,440.00 





$2,125,500 .00 


Field 
Projects 

Fund 
$5,000 . 00 

1,000.00 


4,375.00 


$10,375.00 


$5,000.00 


5,000.00 


$10,000.00 


$6,000.00 


$6,000.00 


$500.00 


$8,000.00 
$24,000.00 


$64,642.50 


1925] 


APPROPRIATION, FIELD PR 
ADDITIONAL FIELD APPR 


Emergency 
Fund 

$1,998.40 

200.00 


250.00 
$3,525.68 


$2,000.00 


$2,000.00 
$472.00 


1,998.00 


$2,470.00 
$413.79 
658.37 
1,590.00 


$2,662.16 
$7,132.16 


$49,091.30 
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Incidental 
Fund 
$225.00 

366.66 
870.83 
1,400.83 
525.00 
bb 17 
230.00 


$4,169.49 


$2,715.00 


$2,715.00 


$786. 66 


35.00 
375.00 


$1,196.66 
$3,911.66 


$5,640.70 


$27,402.41 


Designated 
Adjustment 


$100.00 
5,923.00 
25,500.00 
2,180.00 
401.32 
3,671.20 


$37,775 .52 


$40.00 
3,100.00 


$3,140.00 


$100.00 


105.00 
225.00 
210.00 

35.00 


100.00 


$775.00 


$6,060.00 
11,000.00 


$17,060.00 
$20,975.00 


$500.32 


$360,968 . 69 


Add’! Field 


Appropriation 


for the Cut 


$23 .25 
50.00 


2,006.67 
3,574.06 
$5,653 . 98 


$14.00 


$14.00 
$12.00 
1,178.00 


100.00 
1,097 .00 
$2,387 .00 


$1,140.70 
3,040.00 


$4,699.70 
$7,100.70 


$92,043.59 
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OJECTS FUND, EMERGENCY FUND, INCI- 
OPRIATION FOR THE CUT—Continued 


TOTAL 


$34,413.40 
30,789.91 
52,869.24 
89,676. 20 
71,313.17 
34,682.49 
23,765 .26 


$337,509 . 67 


$13,150.00 
20,259.00 
5,980.00 
5,000.00 
18,040.00 
17,600.00 
2,000.00 


$82,029.00 


$5,600.00 
14,204 .00 
4,000.00 
4,705.00 
14,571.00 
16,750.00 
3,035.00 
14,740.00 
8,250.00 
3,197.00 


$89,052.00 
$57,741.15 


$210,478.52 


$381,559.25 
$6,141.02 


$2,719,648 .49 


To determine the total amount disbursed for the Fields it will be necessary to add 
the following items: 
Schedule C (in part) 


Cooperation Fund 
Purchasing, 

thirds) 
Retired Missionaries 
Personnel Department 
Medical Department 


Schedule D 


Personnel Preparation....... Rretevererelein eleretorsve interes eicl aia: srels' pres! siaveve'p\6 
Total Disbursements for the Fields 


Shipping, 


ee 


Ce 


and Transportation (two 


0018 Ble 0.0 6 (9118) oke0 10 0 0.0.0 € p80 09. 8.16 @ 108 


eee oe ee eee ee eo ee ome ee eee eee 


eoeeoee 


$6,273 .00 
10,670.73 


$92,282.48 
3,596.00 


$2,815,526 .97 
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LOANS AND ADVANCES TO THE MISSION FIELDS 


General Permanent W.A.Williams Annuity 
Eastern Asia Fund Fund 10% LoanFund Fund 
$675.00 
ee Geer eanee | 200.00 $14,000.00 
North: China.....2..4.. 750.00 
China General.......... $25,000.00 
$25,000.00 $1,625.00 $14,000.00 
PaMatiae ae Reb eee 1,600.00 
Koreans 125 0s enon eae $26,848 .09 5,390.00 26,067 .33 


Totals, Eastern Asia.. $26,848.09 $25,000.00 $8,615.00 $40,067.33 


Southeastern Asia 


Mallavsiatera cc caneis ter $1,900.00 $20,000.00 
North Sumatray.....5. - 2,000.00 
Totals, Southeastern 
J NESE 5 abe nrg oa $3,900.00 $20,000.00 
Southern Asia 
BMEING etek Lace ee eee $5,000.00 
INKoici oid bavcbicie pm mem eeer cs 2,000.00 
Totals, Southern Asia. $7,000.00 
Africa 
Ang Old es Reem aes $600.00 
RIDCdeSiay.. iiks «ccc 1,620.00 
Southeast Africa........ 2,586.00 $1,200.00 
Totals, Africa |7)...2). $4,806.00 $1,200.00 
Latin America . 
Central America........ $3,000.00 
BOMVIal creek cer eee $13,000.00 
Ghilee ers oo tsk abapeeneiare 80,553.08 
MexiCG face Uaayeienes 7,850.00 
Totals, Latin America. $93,553.08 $10,850.00 
Europe and North Africa 
Tinlad seentee rune ae $56,500.00 $1,500.00 
Hrances oor, ee een 418,254.35 
Germann nie ha. ee 110,000.00 
1G G2) heomiirrpd ae e tatiss arenas 506,907.00 $77,739.24 
Madeéitaan ack, uamene 1,200.00 
INorthe Ain cag lcc ame 54,371.60 
DWC Clin ats nica teeeee 6,080.00 
Switzerland......... es 60,150.00 





Totals, Europe and 
North Africa....... $1,206,182.95 $77,739.24 $8,780.00 


GRAND TOTALS....... $1,326,584.12 $102,739.24 $36,951.00 $68,267 . 33 
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LOANS AND ADVANCES TO MISSION FIELDS—Continued 


Scene dl TRY Le a ae SRA ae a ee $1,326,584. 12 
1 rekira a AY RY Eso jo! SYED EEY: Loe m patos tc aE a el i le 102,739.24 
Wierd. Williams 109 rman Made. ake: EIA SOM 36,951.00 
PATNA LS slap eetoce nie. a/R TEER Sina ALE TGAAL « ORFS w «woe veo de oe 68,267 .33 

MGraaeaanctnd VAM VANCES Weiser rie te-ce -5 iel fu do atleie shee ars be $1,534,541 .69 


CONTRIBUTION FOR THE DEBT 
OCTOBER 31, 1925 


RECEIPTS 
Preferential Received from World Service Commission.............. $250,000.00 
RD PLEICEEN Seo OTTO ES meets tee chet ape at ara ar onlin seatln, wv oot asigyoneneraiiny'eie «ie Og 8 eap 21,866.86 
$271,866.86 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Boren Exchanse, Prior to NGY. P1928 oie. ecw see aus ols eee eet $258,293 .33 
On Account-Current: Work Dench O24. a. eso ce ct ee ewe e ee eee 13;5/3.03 


$271,866.86 


FUND FOR PROTECTION OF FOREIGN MISSION PROPERTY 
AGAINST LOSS BY FIRE ; 


RECHIPTS 
Balance on hand November 1, 1924................+.50 $2,543.72 
Income received November 1, 1924~—October 31, 1925...... 6,186.30 
——— $8,730.02 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Asakusa}, Tokyo; Japate.y.i2 as acl.ale teiletie s Sele lies $360 .00 
Residence at Taian, North China.........2. 02.0020 -eee 331.49 
Cash on hand October 31, 1925. 2.0. ie ct eee ate ae 8,038.53 


$8,730.02 
Property protected........ceeeeeee cece eteeeeeeaes $1,403,000 .00 
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LYBRAND, Ross Bros. & MONTGOMERY 
ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 


MEMBERS OF AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ACCOUNTANTS 


110 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 


November 7, 1925 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 
OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
150 FirrH Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


DEAR SIRS: 


We have audited the accounts of your treasurer for the fiscal year ended 
October 31, 1925, verified the cash balances, securities, mortgages and other 
investments called for by the books, comprising the following funds : 


BoarD OF ForREIGN MiIssiONS OF THE 
MetTHopisT EpiscopAL CHURCH: 


General Fund 

Permanent Fund 

Annuity Fund: 
Designated 
Undesignated 

MissiONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
MetnHopist EpiscopAL CHURCH: 

Annuity Fund. 

Based upon our examination and the information submitted to us, we certify 
that, in our opinion, the funds have been properly accounted for, and that the 
accompanying statements of income and expenditures and receipts and disburse- 
ments are correct summaries of the transactions for the year ended October 31, 
1925. We further certify that we have examined the balance sheets submitted 
herewith and, in our opinion, they set forth the condition of the several funds 


according to the values at which the various items are carried on the books at the 
dates shown. 


Very truly yours, 
LYBRAND, ROSS BROS. & MONTGOMERY 


ATL 
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COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET, OCTOBER 31, 1925 and 1924 
PERMANENT FUND 


ASSETS 1925 1924 
Cash eeieneatr:. comet a $317,533.96 $360,857 .'72 
Stocks and bonds (book 
VILE) eran iyetere crete ea tees 572,875.37* 218,931.17 
Bonds and mortgages: ; 
Guaranteed a vanc cease ence $626,500.00 $419,000.00 
Other mortgages, not guar- 
ANCCe Ma aes Sart aa. 483,000.00 67,566.17 
—————— 1,109,500 .00-—_—————._ 486,566.17 
Real property: 
Gisriel, Martha W........ $10,000.00 $10,000 .00 
CrawiOrd, IRas Wes... tenia tons 6,400.00 6,400.00 
Winterbourne, George..... 2,000.00 
——————.__ 18,400.00_——_——____ 16,400.00 
Loans receivable............ 1,149.00 149.00 
Loans and advances to Gen- 
eralsMunds Gt. .c 20.262. 232,046.12 
Loans on mission property... 139,690 .24* 134,850.24 
Rindge Fund, investment in 
missionary literature...... 2,500.00 2,500.00 
$2,161,648 .57 $1,452,300 .42 


* Details for 1925 annexed (in auditor’s original report). 
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COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET, OCTOBER 31, 1925 and 1924 
PERMANENT FUND 


CAPITAL 1925 1924 
Balances at beginning of year................. $1,451,378.10 $1,388,492.79 
fdas Simevrence for Year nce o caine. Sees aeayee 717,538 .45* 62,885.31 


$2,168,916 .55 $1,451,378 .10 
Deduct: Losses, net of profits from sale of 


HIUVESHIMENLSS te osc Moet Reena ee 10,978.46 7,633.16 

: $2,157,938 .09 $1,443,744. 94 

Income held subject to the call of the missions. . 3,710.48 8,555.48 
$2,161,648 .57 $1,452,300. 42 


* Details for 1925 annexed (in auditor’s original report). 


PERMANENT FUND 
CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
For the Year Ended October 31, 1925 


Balance, November 1, 1924... SHovienehiee sec aoe. Sy aj ers ie ee eee ae $360,857 . 72 
RECEIPTS; 
Refund of loans to General Fund.............. $232,046.12 
Refund of Loans to Foreign Missions.......... 4,960.00 
Bequests. . <0 ene eee eee 295,255.72 
Interest, dividends, etc... sama ee 88,102.77 
lavestments sold. (3.2. o oe ee 25,566.17 
—_—_—_—_ 645,930.78 
$1,006,788. 50 
DISBURSEMENTS: 
Loans to Foreign Missions................... 9,800.00 
Refunds on bequests, etc.................... 1,002.27 
Income paid to General Fund, etc............ 92,947.77 
Investments purchased.........<. 41.1... 585,504.50 
—_—_— 689,254.54 


Balance, October’ 31/1925. .:. .a.swgctee< ck & Ae eae $317,533.96 
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REPORT 


BALANCE SHEET, OCTOBER 31, 1925 
DESIGNATED ANNUITY FUND 


ASSETS 
Cash 
Investments (book value): 
HlLOCKsanduhond Stowers aceaiwe ces ceece ss 
Bonds and mortgages: 
Criaranteed case SePet ays. ie wae acs fees oe Givin tle 
Other mortgages 
Red lWestatien eton awrteees sce st cities akc s Rnd 
Loans to Stephens Apartments 
Loans to Attleboro Springs 


Ce 


oD 


Loans on Mission properties (assigned by the 

annuitants) 
Loans to foreign missions 
Accounts receivable, agents, etc 


Bills receivable 
Annuities paid on outstanding agreements in ex- 
cess of income from investment of annuity 


funds, (etGr aes ROM Sol de etait Svs leva avaba Pahoa as 


* Details annexed (in auditor’s original report). 
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$869,953 .04* 


81,500.00 
542,421.09 
858,573.96 

20,000.00 

44,834.00 


ee 
er 
eee eee eee eee 


eee ee ee ee woe 
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BALANCE SHEET, OCTOBER 31, 1925 
DESIGNATED ANNUITY FUND 


- LIABILITIES 
Annuity agreements outstanding: 


Balance at beginning of year..............++4-- 


Deduct: 
Agreements lapsed during year........... 
Agreements cancelled during year......... 


Add: 
Transferred from Undesignated Annuity 
ELE RRYON aPC SiO ee ROI RRR ROR EEE enor eA 
Agreements issued during year........... 


Special or designated annuity agreements, etc..... 


Wiontearesumay ap lennm ar piite tc ct an dels? eesti setmct ese 
Board of Home Missions, property interest........ 
Personal accounts. ......0.00- ever cere eesenees 
Redemption fund for checks outstanding.......... 


ec? 


$35,511.87 


31,000.00 


$24,000.00 


121,550.00 


CC 


eee ee oe ere eee 
eee ee eee eer e 


a 


Receipts for which annuity agreements have not been issued. ... 


$48,280.92 


2,417,282 .09 


42,200 .00* 
26,067 .33* 
1,874.91 

750.00 
8,350.00 


124,606.42* 
$2,669,411 .67 


$1,317,897 .84 


66,511.87 
$1,251,385 .97 


145,550.00 


$1,396,935 .97 
1,008,473 .08 


$2,405,409. 05 
88,500.00 
163,500.00 
1,674.22 
27.60 
10,300.80 


$2,669,411. 67 
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DESIGNATED ANNUITY FUND 
CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURQEMENTS 
For the Year Ended October 31, 1925 


Balance, November 1, 1924..........2200020eeeee> ee ee $42,878.68 
RECEIPTS: 
INST COMAET US RN ins Meyers Sac eaten sce teh het ee ale $114,550.00 
PaVAM ent OM II OLt LACS ee ways viata tertiatatetatea terion 16,213.60 
Investments SOLU Get cee ©. sneic erate tts ohenane atone ene 61,223.81 
Loansand notest=. yess ss. 2 Ee See 866.00 
Propertyesold yee rene toe se. din cat ene noe 7,700.00 
Income from interest; ete. ..... eine ns coe 60,206.72 
Prepertyseartine ste. can tend nineties 1,836 . 22 
Personal accounts, agents, etc.............+:. 56,076.95 
PATIIMUMTHES add = .s¢.5.8oh tsar eterysoteta atstotot ote totale ene 2,838.29 — 
Prospective annuitants: #7)20..0..nee ee eee 5,597.19 
Miscellaneous... ssccee tot oO dates tee 1,055.00 
—————— 328,163.78 
$371,042.46 
DISBURSEMENTS: 
UMVESLIMENILS Hotel CHASHEl se acetate ee eee eee $102,082.78 
Monigases: purcha sed:vcs mies cisieere ere eee 24,000.00 
[ans LOMmMISsIONns ClCiaa case nee 2,200.00 
Paymention! Clark property... ae aoe 2,000.00 
Transferred to undesignated annuity fund..... 2,700.00 
Payments to general fund of lapsed annuity 
ART EEMICINUS voles fuiys crarcaastse ic Boe ee 28,963 .92 
Property (expense: qasia. coe. nein bee Eee 6,855.85 
ANAT SE DISC OL Ls leew an BONER Sham Ween hebens wont 100,615.64 
Personal accounts......05%2".4.5e 0 tee eee 29,719.13 
Payments account of prospective annuitants 
anid Specialkagreementsaemmne en fee 6,192.70 
Cancellation of agreements................... 10,105.48 
Sundry expenses ett.e. aa eee 7,326.04 
—_————— 322,761.54 
Batance, October3l; 4925...) a75). 23) $48,280.92 
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BALANCE SHEET, OCTOBER 31, 1925 
UNDESIGNATED ANNUITY FUND 


ASSETS 
a rR re ee CeO mts alinde Ree vtec $34,917 .00 
Investments (book value): 
LOCKS ae OMS emnrere, war ahaa See omiewo ec $182,873.75* 
Bonds and mortgages: 
Guaranteed sees tween. wk cis cease canes 228,750.00 
Othersmonivaces Mya! os aston oe cee ck 16,500.00 
Baltimore proumd: cents.) «vec ce.crecn ax: 10,731.30 
Fea NeSCAte ChCR art A pAe v5 ah 5 cal Sees turchsysccussen cane 560,737.81 
———— 999,592.86 
Accounts receivable, agents and personal.........0.0cc0esseees 605.70 
Raid IO ISUT AM Ce OH CLES nemredesen sess ove ss bs RS eagle 7,500.00 


$1,042,615.56 





* Details annexed (in auditor’s original report). 


BALANCE SHEET, OCTOBER 31, 1925 


UNDESIGNATED ANNUITY FUND 


- LIABILITIES 
Reserve for liquidation of annuities: 

Reserve for liquidation of principal amount of $1,484,653.26. ... $743,862.24 

Additional reserve set aside account of property values, not to be 
made available until properties are sold..................... 196,537 .37 
$940,399.61 
Mortgages payabletace asianie oso oese Ses ae nein 2 ae hee mete 71,465.95 
Board of Home Missions, property interest................0.005- 30,750.00 


$1,042,615.56 
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UNDESIGNATED ANNUITY FUND 
CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


For the Year Ended October 31, 1925 — 


Balance, Novembet Uy NG24 So. or sls 0 as «ole oionls eiseustlaeeteeleeme 
RECEIPTS: 

Agreements, regular bonds................... $133,407 .00 

Interest andidividends: 25... «2a... 4.2s,4meee 21,653.63 

Uvestments|SOldE a.pssnotue sf sae xs osege seeae yeti 30,075.00 

Property, CArmingsia yes see om lett eye) les eae 21,913.73 

RetinGdion anmuihies patna. «ae n se o te ees 403 .87 

Boardsof Home Vissions. .-.0.<7 + oc. an anes 10.00 
DISBURSEMENTS: 
Miorigages|payablescnsn. a. se eee eee $37,686 .95 
Investments. punchased ant cm ee etree 46,992.00 
Property expenses. ke iucisc ou ale See See 15,241.44 
Persona baccountSn.atenee ook sor ee ania 195.00 
Acmimitiestpardacr eran. aacnhcni: moe ee eee 87,542.11 
Boardsof Home lViscsionse: menstiacie ions 73.56 
SUNGKYHeRpeSES) ELC mente cy tones eens oe 1,466.67 
Annuity agreements transferred to designated 

HUNGER Eee h een enna soe een ooemre Lie 24,000.00 
Amount of annuity principal in excess of lia- 

bility, available for distribution............ 17,402.93 
Balance;October’3 15,1925 yas ako sive sh ieee 


[1925 


$58,054.43 


207,463 . 23 


$265,517 .66 


230,600. 66 


$34,917.00 
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ANNUITY FUND OF THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET, OCTOBER 31, 1925 and 1924 


ASSETS 1925 1924 
(OPN she Sion anto eee UN $5,597 .75 $36,721 . 02 
Investments (book value): 
Locks and) bonds... s..07 8. te). $135,431. 25* $130,553.75 


Mortgages on real estate guar- 
anteed by Bond & Mortgage 


Guarantee Company........ 68,250.00. 58,750.00 
Mortgages on real estate not ; 


PUATANTCER wth aoe s sce. cas 1,800.00 1,800.00 
————— 205,481 .25———————__ 191, 108.75 
Real estate (book value): 


Property in Nebraska......... 758 .65 758.65 
Expenses of 1923-4 deferred . .. 474.23 
$211,837 .65 $229,057.65 


* Details for 1925 annexed (in auditor’s original report). 


ANNUITY FUND OF THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET, OCTOBER 31, 1925 and 1924 


_ LIABILITIES 
Annuity agreements outstanding: 1925 1924 
Balance at beginning of year.........-.-.-.05- $228,100.00 $228,450.00 
Deduct: Agreements lapsed during the year.. 16,300.00 350.00 


$211,800.00 $228,100.00 
Redemption fund for checks outstanding......... - 37.65 37.65 
Board of Home Missions and Church Extension 

for balance of outstanding bonds of Wesley 

MERA Heh ale Sars eee Sache Gut oti RNR OEND Cp DORIAN RO ICO 920.00 


$211,837 .65 $229,057 .65 
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ANNUITY FUND OF THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY, METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
For Year Ended October 31, 1925 


Balance, Novemiber'1,,1924.......0.0. «esses ee ee oe ; $36,721 .02 
RECEIPTs: 
Investments sold si ca. tun: vais os oo ee $18,413.45 
Interest, dividends, etc..... nes eee 10,675.49 
Refund of annuities paid... 0s.. ae eesal 60.00 
Miscelldneousia2% 5 05.. 2 SR ae eee ee 90.00 
———— 29,238.94 


$65,959 .96 


DISBURSEMENTS: 
Bosrcdion Home Nissions.. 91 se ee $7,592.53 
Board of Foreign Missions................... 7,592 .53 
Taberest 1etC. a. teins sancti. a acon eee 137.50 
Investments purchased. :t... 0. ae eee 32,627 .50 
ADUUITIGS paldiest.: ee eee ee 10,932.15 
WR PENSES ELC are nrc Sesrainee cas fate, 2) ee 1,480.00 
—_—_—— 60,362.21 


Balance, October sl, 1925 -. Gin-s ees ee eee $5,597.75 
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Receipts 

Our share of the divisible World Service receipts for this year 
was $2,634,984.42; last year we received $2,630,835.32, an increase of 
$4,149.10. This increase is not the result of an increase in the total 
World Service receipts because there was a decrease of $1,070,432.01 
below the previous year. The increase is due to a reduction of ex- 
penses in the Chicago office of $451,947.87 below those of the previous 
year, and because our Board received its pro-rata share of 38.5 per 
cent during the entire fiscal year, whereas during seven months of the 
previous year, November 1, 1923, to May 31, 1924, the two Mission 
Boards guaranteed the income of the other Boards, paid 95.72 per 
cent of the expenses and divided the residue equally. 

In addition to our share of the divisible receipts the Chicago office 
remitted monthly, June to October inclusive, $50,000, or a total of 
$250,000 in the last five months, to be applied on the debt. 

During the year there was an income of $182,314.49 on World 
Service “Specials.” This amount represents an increase of $116,- 
977.45 over last year and was received without division with the other 
Boards. Last year the receipts of this type were $65,337.04. 

The large decrease in income this year was registered in legacies, 
of which we received only $102,960.76. Last year we received $274,- 
202.73, a decrease of $171,241.97. 

The income from designated and undesignated annuities was 
$35,789.24, compared with $68,481.75 last year. The $17,402.93 income 
from undesignated annuities the Finance Committee recommends to be 
applied on the debt. The income from miscellaneous items was $94,- 
771.07, which is $24,070.02 above that of last year. 

Despite repeated suggestions that emphasis should be laid upon 
increasing the regular income there was received on the cut $92,043.59. 

The total income of the Board, exclusive of the cut, which is a 
basis for appropriations, 1s $3,101,359.54. However, to this should 
be added $92,043.59 received on the cut, $250,000 World Service pref- 
erential, and $21,866.86 paid by individuals on the debt, making the 
total cash receipts $3,465,269.99. 


Disbursements 

The total amount disbursed during the year was $3,129,381.84, 
exclusive of contributions on the cut. In looking over the disburse- 
ments it will be observed that there has been an under-expenditure of 
Indirect Appropriations, Field Projects, Personnel Preparation, Inter- 
est and General Expense. The total under-expenditure was $84,548.85. 
The only over-expenditure was in Designated Gift Adjustment Fund, 
which amounted to $60,968.69. This was unavoidable because when 
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designated gifts are sent in, and the field is in need of the funds, they 
are sent forward. If the total amount appropriated under the items 
under-expended had been sent out our deficit instead of being $28,- 
022.30 would have been $112,571.15. 


Banking 


Our bank borrowings have been very heavy during the year and 
will continue to be so until we are working on an increasing rather 
than a decreasing income. While our borrowing credit is much beyond 
our borrowings yet we should be in a more independent position if 
we could reduce our debt more rapidly. We have been able to borrow 
at from 314:to 4 per cent most of the year, but recently the rate has 
been 414 to 434 per cent.. Below is a table showing rates of interest 
paid during the last six years. 


POSGR Tae. te et oe SE Oe eee 5% to 7. per cent 
TO 2A ood SS Rees ee 6° “tor 70” percent 
EOL 2S case dt PRUE Ss kt 5° torGe’ per: cent 
HOLE 80", Pe, See ae eee ae 5 to 5% per cent 
EODZO ee ee Biot nO ee 3% to 5% per cent 
LOD eres rato ee Oe nen 3% to 434 per cent 


During the year our interest item was $141,583.87. 


Permanent Fund 


During the year the Permanent Fund has been increased from 
$1,451,378.10 to $2,168,916.55. This has been largely due to the sale 
of a piece of real estate, near-Detroit, a gift to the Board. It is very 
gratifying to report that the $232,046.12 which was borrowed from the 
Permanent Fund has been restored. - 


Sale of River Rouge Property 


Several years ago there was deeded to the Board about 344 acres 
of land on the western edge of the city of Detroit. A year or two 
following about 177 acres of this property was deeded to the city of 
Detroit for park purposes, at $660 per acre. The part remaining in 
the possession of the Board increased greatly in price. Early in this 
year the real estate market in this section became active, so the 
Finance Committee sent a special committee to investigate the property 
and fix a price. After considerable negotiation the property was 
sold in July, 1925, for $3,500 an acre, or a total of $577,000. Of that 
amount $158,000 was received in cash and the balance is held on a 
mortgage, payable in five equal annual installments. The donor has 
reserved the right to designate the whole of this gift. 


Debt 


_ The debt of the Board as of October 31, 1924, as shown by the 
Treasurer's annual report was $3,101,330.27. This is the figure which 
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was presented to the World Service Commission and was accepted by 
them in connection with the agreement to give the Board a preferential 
of $50,000 a month, beginning June 1, 1925, and continuing until the 
amount shall have been paid. There has been received on account of 
the preferential five monthly payments, or $250,000, as the tables will 
show, and direct contributions of $21,866.86. This total of $271,866.86 
has been applied on the debt, leaving a balance due on this old debt 
of $2,829,463.41. 

In applying amounts which were received in payment of the debt 
it should be kept in mind that there are two processes involved. One 
is a bookkeeping process, which accounts for the items which caused 
the debt. The other is a cash process, which accounts for the funds 
which were borrowed to make the original payments. 

In view of this fact the Executive Committee took two actions 
concerning the application of funds received for the debt. First, in 
connection with the bookkeeping process they instructed the Treasurer 
to apply amounts received for the debt to the liquidation of the out- 
standing Loss in Exchange, which, on October 31, 1924, was $258,- 
293.33. The balance, $13,573.53, above this item was, by action of the 
Committee, applied on the current work deficit of 1924. 

In connection with the second process the Treasurer was requested 
to offer the cash to the banks to reduce the loans and at the same 
time explain that the Board had borrowed from its’Permanent Fund. 
Without hesitation the banks stated that it was good business to 
reimburse our Permanent Fund and that they were willing to carry 
us longer; therefore the loan from the Permanent Fund has been 
fully paid. The balance under this process has been applied to reduce 
our bank borrowings. 


Deficit for 1925 


As already pointed out, the income for the year was $28,022.30 less 
than the actual disbursements, which means that we have closed the 
year with a current work deficit of that amount. According to the 
action of the Board in 1924 the policy of guaranteeing Loss in Ex- 
change was to continue through this year. The loss has been much 
larger than in 1924, totaling $59,047.79. This loss in exchange, plus 
the current work deficit, leaves a total deficit for 1925 of $87,070.09. 

On December 29, 1924, the World Service Commission took the 
following action: 


“Resolved: That the World Service Commission establish 
as its fixed policy in the appropriation of the Benevolent 
moneys of the church that, should an actual debt be incurred 
in any current fiscal year, said debt shall become a first lien 
upon the receipts of the following year of the Board contract- 
ing the debt and that said Board be instructed to provide for 
all such debts before contracting further financial obligations.” 
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In harmony with this action the recommendations for appropria- 
tions will include this item of $87,070.09. 


General Expense 


We are happy to be able to report for the fourth consecutive 
year a further decrease in disbursements for General Expenses. The 
peak in expense under this item was in 1921 when $335,044.47 was 
expended. The total this year is $264,314.59, an expenditure of $71,- 
329.88 less than in 1921. The reduction below last year is $14,146.87. 
The chief factors in this total saving are three: First, the utmost 
economy by all officers and employees, resulting in small saving in most 
divisions of the budget. Second, the budget provided a salary for an 
Associate Secretary succeeding Dr. Harry Farmer, resigned. A suc- 
cessor, however, was not elected until October, therefore that budget 
item was not expended. Third, a considerable saving was effected in 
the item of publications. The cost of closing the Missionary News 
account was not as large as anticipated and the cost of leaflet literature 
was kept down to the minimum. 

The two divisions in the budget showing the chief over-expendi- 
tures are those of Cultivation and Annuity Promotion. The extent and 
character of cultivation work is fully explained in the Corresponding 
Secretaries’ report. The amount necessary to carry out this pro- 
gram was underestimated. The over-expenditure in the budget for 
annuity cultivation is due to a change in policy. March 21, 1916, when 
authorizing a more intensive plan for the cultivation of annuities, the 
Executive Committee approved an expenditure of an amount not to 
exceed 5 per cent of the new annuities written. Half of the cost was 
charged to cultivation on the ground that the work of the annuity rep- 
resentatives was helpful in general cultivation as well as in annuity 
promotion. It has been thought that it might be a wiser policy to 
charge the total cost against cultivation. Another paragraph of this 
report notes the fact that new annuities totaling $806,513 have been 
issued this year. The cost of annuity promotion, $14,543.09, is 1.8 
per cent of the total new business during the year. 

It has been the custom of the Board to determine the percentage 
cost of general expense by comparing the disbursements under this 
item with the total disbursements for the year. Since the disbursements 
this year are more than a million dollars less than last year the per- 
‘centage of general expense has naturally increased over that of last 
year, in spite of the savings on this item. There has been expended 
for administration $172,013.83, or 5.4 per cent; cost of education and 
promotion has been $92,300.76, or 2.8 per cent. This gives a total of 
&.2 per cent as the proportion of total disbursements which have been 
expended on account of general expense. 

In reaching this percentage the disbursements of funds to restore 
the cut have been included with other disbursements, as they naturally 
involve considerable work in our office, but contributions for the debt 
are not included. 
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Annuities 


In the matter of securing new annuities we are pleased to report 
the best year in the history of the Board. Up to the present time the 
best year in our annuity department was the first-Centenary year, when 
agreements totaling $712,060 were written. This year the grand total 
is $806,513. Previous reports of the Treasurer have explained the 
fact that. we issue two types of Annuity Agreements, one the regular 
form where cash is received, the other a special agreement in which 
the Board assumes no risk for the principal, agreeing to return to the 
donor the net income from the property given the Board until such a 
time as cash is realized, when a regular agreement is issued. This 
plan is applied to both real estate, stocks and bonds. It is in connec- 
tion with this type of agreement that the largest amounts of this year, 
totaling $610,861, have been received. 

While we do not-depreciate the smaller gifts, we cannot com- 
ment on all of them. Three of these special agreements are so large 
and significant as to warrant special mention. A mortgage of $60,000 
adequately secured came into possession of the Board in October. As 
the principal is paid, regular agreements will be issued covering one 
life. The second agreement represents a gift of stocks and bonds 
amounting to $288,000 from a man and wife who have for years de- 
- voted all of their income to a certain section of the work of our Board. 
Their wills had been drawn in favor of the Board, but careful con- 
sideration of the possibilities of a special agreement which would free 
their estates from the cost of administration and any possible uncer- 
tainty growing out of legal procedure, led them to turn over all their 
property to the Board. The net income goes to them during their life- 
time and then to the work which they are now supporting designated 
in the agreement. 

The third notable special agreement involves a valuable gift in 
securities and unimproved real estate in a section where values have 
been advancing very rapidly. As this property is sold, regular annuity 
agreements are to be issued, some covering the life of the donor only, 
others covering the life of the donor and a near relative, while still 
others will be issued in favor of the donor and two adopted children. 
We are carrying this property at the conservative figure of $200,000, 
although we are told that it is easily worth twice that amount. If it 
had been entered at its appraised valuation we would have reported a 
total annuity business for the year of $1,000,000. 

In addition to these special agreements we have issued 37 desig- 
nated agreements totaling $79,350 and 73 undesignated agreements 
totaling $116,302. This makes a total of rro regular annuities issued 
with a combined value of $195,652 as compared with 166 regular 
annuities issued in 1924 with a value of $338,815. The total regular 
and special annuities issued this year are 126 with a total value of 
$806,513 as compared with 166 issued in 1924 valued at $539,260, an 
increase over last year of $267,253. 

The income from the surplus of undesignated annuities ($17,- 
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402.93) and the total of lapsed annuities ($18,386.31) this year is dis- 
appointingly small when compared with a surplus of $46,501.74 and 
lapsed designated annuities of $21,980.01 last year. This decrease 
is another factor, though small, in the distressing financial situation 
which we face at this annual meeting. 

Friends of the Board who are not familiar with our methods 
may ask why we can be so pressed financially when in one department 
alone we have had an increase of $267,253. It should be clearly under- 
stood that these new annuity funds are not available for the work of 
the Board during the life time of the donors. The annuity plan, like 
legacies, builds for the future. We believe in it, we hope to pursue 
this phase of our activity still more, but the results must not be inter- 
preted in relation to our current appropriation. 


Legacies 

During the year special consideration has been given to the ques- 
tion of securing bequests. After careful discussion by the staff this 
matter, with others, was laid before a special session of the Execu- 
tive Committee and a definite policy was tentatively agreed upon. The 
main features of this policy were embodied in a letter which was sent 
to all members of the Board, together with a copy of a new pamphlet 
published during the year, entitled “Your Will and Foreign Missions.” - 
The. replies from members of the Board indicated considerable interest 
in this phase of our income, many members indicating that they have 
remembered the Board in their wills. The pamphlet has since been 
mailed to a large list of. interested friends but has not as yet been sent 
to District Superintendents, Pastors, or volunteer Attorneys who are 
serving the Board. 

A comparative study of the income of other Mission Boards from 
this source indicates that we have not profited by this type of cultiva- 
tion in the matter of income as other Boards have and we hope by 
constantly keeping this subject before our constituency that every 
friend of Foreign Missions will include the Board in his, or her, will. 


Centenary Estate Notes 


The Cooperating Administrative Staff of the World Service Com- 
mission at its first meeting took action, assigning the unpaid Cente- 
nary Estate Notes to the Board of Foreign Missions and the Board 
of Home Missions and Church Extension. This was done because 
the other Boards had received their full Centenary income during the 
five years of the Centenary period. The two Treasurers agreed that 
these notes should be in the possession of the Board ‘of Foreign Mis- 
sions because of the familiarity of the Treasurer with these notes and 
because Mr. W. O. Gantz, our counsel, has always handled the col- 
lections. The notes are therefore now in the possession of the Treas- 
urer of the Board of Foreign Missions. 

A careful plan of follow-up has been worked out and correspond- 
ence has been conducted not only with the signers of the notes but 
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with pastors of churches to which the signers belong, with the pur- 
pose of keeping them in touch with the needs and the work of the two 
Boards and to place us in possession of the facts in case of death so 
that a claim may be promptly filed. 

The face value of these notes as of October 31, 1925, amounts to 
$930,000 and our half of the receipts from payments and interest this 
year amounts to about $56,000. 


Properties 


Following the resignation of Mr. Frank E. Baker on December 1, 
1924, the Assistant Treasurer was released from the duties of manag- 
ing the office, for which he had been responsible for several years, in 
order that he might assume the responsibility for the correspondence 
and supervision of the properties in the United States which have come 
to the Board by bequest or gift. The Board now owns seventy-two 
such properties, consisting’of farms, business blocks, homes and unim- 
proved real estate. Some of these must be held, according to our 
agreements, until the donors consent to a sale. For others there has 
been no market, especially for farm, properties. We are hoping that 
farm property will advance in value so that we may dispose of some of 
our farms. It has been the policy of the Board to sell its real estate 
whenever a reasonable price can be obtained, but not to dispose of it 
unless such offers are received. 


Legal Department 


The work of the Legal Department has continued during the year 
under the efficient direction of Mr. W. ©. Gantz, counsel of the Board. 
There has been no appreciable change in the number of open estates 
or the volume of work involved in those that have been handled or 
closed during the year. We therefore have omitted the usual statis- 
tical facts concerning this Department. The Treasurers desire to 
record their great appreciation of the valuable services rendered by 
Mr. Gantz in connection with the many difficult legal and property 
matters which have faced the Board during the year. 


Designated Income Department 


The scope of the work done by this Department is indicated by 
the total of more than a million, three hundred thousand dollars made 
up generally of small amounts from thousands of donors and larger 
amounts from hundreds of donors and churches. A separate de- 
tailed record is kept of every individual amount. 

The correspondence is carried on with pastors and individuals 
in all parts of the United States and with missionaries in all parts of 
the foreign field. 

The total receipts for Designated Gifts of all classes this year 
compared to the total of last year show an increase of 16 per cent. 

The Parish Abroad Funds show an increase of 21 per cent. 
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The receipts for Relief Funds were very small because during the 
past year there was practically no appeal for such funds. _ 

The advance in both regular Designated Gifts and Parish Abroad 
Funds indicates that gifts for specific purposes continue to offer a sat- 
isfactory and desirable opportunity for donors to invest their money 
for Foreign Missions. . 


Classification of Funds 


Regular Parish 
Designated Relief Abroad 
Gifts Funds Funds Total 


1921.... $945,028 83 $485,629 40 $220,392 00 $1,651,050 23 
1922.... 1,008,138 80 25,202 15 298,285 54 1,331,626 49 
1923.... 1,096,985 66 71,184 51 338,900 26 —-1,507,076 43 
1924.... 778,445 63 129,855 70 333,006 86 1,241,368 19 
I925i4:.4)8. QOT,302 48 I1,I29Q 54 403,411 47 ~—1,315,843° 49 


Purchasing, Shipping and Transportation 


The statistics of the Purchasing and Transportation Departments 
show a shrinkage, being somewhat comparable to the shrinkage of the 
general work of the Board. In 1924, 400 separate steamer passages 
were secured. The past year 285 separate passages were secured which 
represent oceanic transportation. Instead of 800 applications for 
clergy fare certificates, 650 were made in 1925. Instead of 329 freight 
and package shipments to foreign countries, there were 267. The 
purchase orders issued amounted to 2,512, which included purchases 
all the way from ten cents to four thousand dollars in single orders. 
There were 5,844 parcel post packages and 132 express packages sent 
out during the year. A large proportion of these purchase orders were 
for missionaries on the field. This is a great convenience to them, as 
the missionaries receive the benefit of the wholesale rates at which 
the Board is able to make its purchases. The Department has also 
been used in the placing of subscriptions for magazines and other 
periodicals. 


Interchurch World Movement Underwriting 


During the year the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society paid 
$93,838.39 on the Interchurch World Movement underwriting. This 
leaves a balance of $112,672.81 unpaid on the original amount of 
$300,000. 

The question may be raised why these payments on the Inter- 
church World Movement underwriting have not reduced our debt. In 
the statement of Assets on page 90 of the Journal last year the bal- 
ance due on the Interchurch World Movement underwriting was 
considered an asset, therefore payments on this account simultaneously 
reduce our assets and the bank borrowings. 
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Appreciation : 

During the past year the members of the Finance Committee have . 

had to face a number of very difficult problems, which required extra 

meetings of subcommittees. The Chairman and members of the Com- 

mittee have always been ready to give time and counsel to the Treas- 

urer. The devotion of these busy men to the interests of the Board 

and their hearty cooperation in every way is greatly appreciated by the 
Treasurer and Secretaries of the Board. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Morris W. EHNEs, 
Treasurer. 

Grorce F. SUTHERLAND, 
Assistant Treasurer. 
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APPROPRIATIONS OF THE BOARD OF FOREIGN 


MISSIONS FOR THE YEAR 1926 


SCHEDULE A 
BOARD OBLIGATIONS ; 
ABTIEELES EIS 55 Gaines alc vials ole Bret eames oS ee a COR Tne emanate cnet $130,000 
1D) oslo) th eM i Sar ea, oe eee. AA cooe 28,866 
Icoss in Exchange el 925s. «..tec.cacitedshers eke cree eben ete 59,048 
1 DY=\c) pM OIPCORE Cie er met Liny te lo oc riehe ae Oe heb 0 cick OC 17,402 
—— $235,316 
SCHEDULE B 


GENERAL EXPENSE 
I. GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


ll.) Coprespomaing SeCKeLa RCS wie ele tala eaten eas tees $18,965 
2Secretary- Counsel: wor nre crate ene sie eter Wars 6,560 
-3. Office Service . 
ARECED HONG ;.2, cour tnete ke nueete aie Bee ea nate eee 3,098 
b: Stenoerapherstand:Clerkgan. 22... .s class re 7,054 
[oem Os Virals eemeas penn nme corn geet ean veo. oe 5,342 
GsPOrtenss ake oscioe aaron aaah aaa ec ea eae eee 4,108 
Or POSTAGE Seance saeco ced Stee een Rie erie arene 4,000 
f. Telephones and Telegrams.................. 2,700 
FAUMSUTANCE REC Ste ee se Aare hae Siero eee 1,000 
h. Office Supplies. (asic. eee ake 26 ies 3,000 
is, olen CACl eta Gall Sis tenes Wecer peed sake eee ee 1,000 
4. Boartdiand Committee Meetings... --. .. +. + seems 9,000 
Dy, TREITG ree ae a ae in ec OTA ee tein eae 19,500 
Sy Ps ked alee MACAO Re trier Cea a ARR ts AR ToS 2 5 2,500 
II. TREASURER 
Le Dreadsuren’s OniCe oh aaciaec che onion an aa eee 18,022 
2. Accountant S OLiCe) ier et saat ae eee eee 21,853 
3. Cashier s-Omcer termes atime teen ere ie eee 9,998 
4. Purchasing, Shipping, and Transportation.......... 5,092 
III. ForEIGN FIELD ADMINISTRATION 
Ly Assoctate: SeChebariese® arm cl. tl ea reece ra ae 22,434 
Africa, Latin America, and Europe, T. S$. Dono- 
hugh 
Southern Asia and Southeastern Asia, A. B. 
Moss 
Eastern Asia, F. D. Gamewell 
2. Recordsvand. Research tatcuan cece ee eee 16,818 
IV. EDUCATION AND PROMOTION 
Designated. Incomes: sacsc scr eee te ee ae 21,004 
Bis Leelee ae ace taser eae cae Oh era ceca et 4,500 
Sp ield Cultivation sa cnc cite ae eee 33,108 
4, PubliGations axils nae ee 10,000 
Dor LEAVE] « Aareceten etc teds oeoeed Acer ae ee Tice Oe oe 6,500 
GyEAnnutty: Cultivalton ek. niee ete ae ee 13,000 
Totalicd-<\ astacyastios O08 6-5 eee ne $269,656 


Credit 
oe ee eee 9,000 


$260,656 
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SCHEDULE C 
INDIRECT APPROPRIATIONS TO THE MISSIONS 
Emergency Fund 
ears verrere te Gear on Gath e eee tac rece cae tnc cece. 
Cooperation Fund: 


kn i0) 8m 8) © 16 (0 me mies e's 6 0 Ww m0 6) © ee 0) 0.6 el b © 0 0 + elm 0 & 0 0% eee 0c 00 


Honreign, Whissionis, Conmbenen ews acca siecs enc sae dessins $2,500 
Committee on Cooperation in Latin America.............. 2,800 
Wiberia Advisory, Comin tecemens.¢carmieerta dentine as 1,000 
IBETSSEIS EMO Vas crn cae RR a ke car nyaetichcun aie aOR oOo 250 
FES poaasta cine iywrea tn UNC a SME re ON ae ae teilens re evista! Seedy etegemtln rc 100 
Butea ofeAtnican Mangeuares ...cc wie siecle cscs alee sontees 200 
China Christian Student Associations... s+ 20.00 es 500 
Central Office China Union Universities. :........:00e800% 786 
Anglo-American Community: Churches...............08. 750 


NGI ACI UEe MVCISSIO ISH Ratinname en anl ces oiteleisicen! cake oa) tantiartarilie 100 


Purchasing and Transportation 
Personnel Department 
MiedicalelDepantimen tyaenmeera rr. neiinta vocal 5 shag acheles waike ken le Medusa atin cy, spsueys 
Retired Missionaries’ Fund 


4 © (eselalie) ol] eile ew nl oe ee) ba veel a eile) o fol) (ocd laieyieu sn le ©, ©, oe) #8) (8) 0 6 


eh micais pi injueilelia« reriehte ie 0) «| «) ¥ (#10 x@) fé)| ew) iefis) (9) eh ie ew el /# 216 0) )8\ 8 0 


SCHEDULE D 
SPECIAL PERSONNEL PREPARATION FUND 
ROKEIe MY S Cho lanclipwAGG cies stentrare sree sai ee acre so gievatn m wheat ales $2,100 
Niedicalt SCH Olag SIO NIGl vive eves cya sieoderaiieiatien laces mud meee 1,500 
Northwestern Ui mivensity iia ai saath sitesi lasers sieaceentcn. es 3,200 
SCHEDULE E 


DIRECT APPROPRIATIONS—RECURRING ITEMS 


DIVISION ONE—EASTERN ASIA 
Central China 





IMissionatya Sup porte. ols. cys steusiadacietne wees $40,000 

Work Operations—Designated Portion...... $4,301 

Work Operations—Undesignated........... 14,199 18,500 
Chengtu, West China 

Missionary SuppOntceee sn s+ -ceagidoct: $30,500 

Work Operations—Designated Portion...... $3,981la 

Work Operations—Undesignated........... 4,359 8,340 
Chungking, West China 

MissionanyaOUppOrten «eee. cc's <= meiisera: $18,000 

Work Operations—Designated Portion...... $9,948 

Work Operations—Undesignated........... 412 10,360 
Foochow 

Wissionatyaouppontetetctae sass: o. (aaichiave- $45,000 

Work Operations-—Designated Portion...... $25,560 

Work Operations—Undesignated........... 380 25,940 
Hinghwa 

Missionary OUppOture neem iains+ ioe r $14,500 

Work Operations—Designated Portion...... $17,459 

Work Operations—Undesignated..........- 241 17,700 


a Includes $450 Cole Fund. 
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$50,000 
25,000 


8,986 
10,184 
9,840 
9,114 
59,000 


$172,124 


$6,800 


$58,500 


38,840 


28,360 


70,940 


32,200 
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Kiangsi 
Missionary Support. ene ee eee praise $31,700c 
Work Operations—Designated Portion..... $5,284 
Work Operations—Undesignated.......... 10,216 15,500 
North China 
Missionary Support... cc. 0+. leben aintenten $86,300 
Work Operations—Designated Portion...... $27 ,615b 
Work Operations—Undesignated........... 8,885 36,500 
South Fukien ‘ 
Missionary-Support.4..cineue son ee ee tii $8,500 
Work Operations—Designated Portion...... $4,879 
Work Operations—Undesignated........... 721 5,600 
Yenping 
Missionary, Suppotte.: << -erareteees ae ,S Sgetoneataae $20,500 
Work Operations—Designated Portion...... $9,928 
Work Operations—Undesignated........... 572 10,500 
China Connectional 
Missionary: SuppOtiaes male ma iaer eee nee - $5,000 
Work Operations—Designated Portion...... ...... 
Work Operations—Undesignated........... $13,925 13,925 
_ Fukien Christian University 
Work Operations—Designated Portion...... $560 
Work Operations—Undesignated........... 3,440 $4,000 
Nanking University 
Work Operations—Designated Portion...... $5,225b 
Work Operations—Undesignated...... nrotae 1,575 $6,800 
Peking University 
Work Operations—Designated Portion...... $1,312 
Work Operations—Undesignated........... 788 $2,100 
‘West China Union University 
Work Operations—Designated Portion...... $282 
Work Operations—Undesignated........... 3,318 $3,600 
Total for China 
Missionary, Support ssese. sons ue a ete een $300,000 
Work Operations—Designated Portion.............. 116,334 
Work Operations—Undesignated.................-. 63,031 
Japan ‘ 
Missionary: Supporte.ee ec tae ene | eee $53,000 
Work Operations—Designated Portion...... $3,920 
Work Operations—Undesignated........... 45,780 49,700 
Korea 
Missionaty*otpportstct asm Use eee ee $48,000 
Work Operations—Designated Portion...... $18,001 
Work Operations—Undesignated........... 21,999 40,000 








b Includes Famine Funds. 
c Includes $1,500 Gamble Gift for William Nast College. 
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47,200 


122,800 


14,100 


31,000 


18,925 


4,000 


6,800 


2,100 


3,600 


$479,365 


$102,700 


88,000 
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Manchuria 

Work Operations—Designated Portion...... ...... 

Work Operations—Undesignated........... $1,380 $1,380 
Chosen Christian College 

Work Operations—Designated Portion...... $1,970 

Work Operations—Undesignated........... 30 $2,000 





Severance Union Medical School 


Work Operations—Designated Portion...... $189 

Work Operations—Undesignated........... 351 $540 
Total for Eastern Asia 

INEGSionatEOUPpPOLi ese hs sleet hp mee ens $401,000 

Work Operations—Designated Portion.............. 140,414 

Work Operations—Undesignated................... 132,571 





DIVISION TWO—SOUTHEASTERN ASIA 





Malaya 

Missionary support. 225200 Sc cas glen) ome $17,750 

Work Operations—Designated Portion...... $4,198* 

Work Operations—Undesignated........... 10,302 14,500 
Netherlands Indies 

INITSSHOMEI OULD OT b oa. ate ces ete eto s iets eos eas $15,500 

Work Operations—Designated Portion...... $1,123 

Work Operations—Undesignated........... Tale 8,500 
North Sumatra 

WITS SIOIIAEY TOLL POLE oe ae Genre 4, sill onelleener es 04s $11,800 

Work Operations—Designated Portion...... $91 

Work Operations—Undesignated........... 5,309 5,400 
Philippine Islands 

Whissionamy ou pOnb ae.com cies nro < lee aleve cvele" $30,000 

Work Operations—Designated Portion...... $4,866 

Work Operations—Undesignated........... 3,012 8,178 
Total for Southeastern Asia 

Missionary Support..... Da Mins oe MEE ui etd MICA eal SUES $75,050 

Work Operations—Designated Portion.............. 10,278 

Work Operations—Undesignated................--- 26,300 


* Includes $2,000 Brown Income. 


DIVISION THREE—SOUTHERN ASIA 


Bengal 
IMasstomaryaSUppOLt parses cee = ey vie $19,300 
Work Operations—Designated Portion...... $8,405 
Work Operations—Undesignated........... 1,095 9,500 
Bombay 
MASSIONATY OUP POltan as. eaiueuires sree = $15,900 
Work Operations—Designated Portion...... $12,734 
Work Operations—Undesignated........... 1,766 14,500 
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$1,380 
2,000 


540 


$673,985 


$32,250 


24,000 


17,200 


38,178 


$111,628 


$28,800 


$30,400 
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Burma 
Missionaryasupporhs specter alee 
Work Operations—Designated Portion...... $1,206 
Work Operations—Undesignated........... 5,294 


Central Provinces 
MISSIONARY MOUDPOUUe acs acusus ere) ites ochewestelene 


Work Operations—Designated Portion...... $17,413 

Work Operations—Undesignated........... 4,087 
Gujarat 

Wissionary,oupporte rere cutie ice elon tetaetaene 

Work Operations—Designated Portion...... $30,353 

Work Operations—Undesignated........... 647 


Indus River 
Missionary Sup pontien.-mcatat a ear cytes 


Work Operations—Designated Portion...... $13,441 

Work Operations—Undesignated........... 7,446 
Lucknow 

Missionary Supporti: cates ox cree oretne et elcushone 

Work Operations—Designated Portion...... $20,907 

Work Operations—Undesignated........... 7,593 
North India 

Missionany Supp Otte-mase ae taste ol tole kace 

Work Operations—Designated Portion...... $30,396 


Work Operations—Undesignated........... 24,904 


Northwest India 
Missionary Support sameeren ete ieee overstate 


Work Operations—Designated Portion...... $31,477 

Work Operations—Undesignated........... 13,023 
South India 

Missionatyanupporiadis« ass een see ences 

Work Operations—Designated Portion...... $31,591* 


Work Operations—Undesignated........... 6,909 


India Methodist Theological College 
INissionaryasuppOrt..ss ect cmi see enies 
Work Operations—Designated Portion...... $7,300 
Work Operations—Undesignated........... ...... 
Lucknow Christian College 
Niissionary.Suppontannimn scene eee 
Work Operations—Designated Portion...... $5,569 
Work Operations—Undesignated........... 5,031 


India General 
NESSIONARVASUppPOnt eee Mereanme eee aerate 
Work Operations—Designated Portion...... $5,131 
Work Operations—Undesignated........... 5,109 


* Includes $5,000 Crawford Income. 


$19,000 


6,500 


$15,400 


21,500 


$18,000 


31,000 


$19,500 


20,887 


$26,000 


28,500 


$35,100 


55,300 


$24,000 


44,500 


$45,000 


38,500 


$5,000 


7,300 


$19,000 


10,600 


$16,250 
10,240 
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$25,500 


36,900 


49,000 


40,387 


54,500 


90,400 


68,500 


83,500 


12,300 


29,600 


26,490 
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Total for Southern Asia 





NWissiOmany Cupp Olts sje dnes sree evs av celeb ad brace $277,450 

Work Operations—Designated Portion.............. 215,923 

Work Operations—Undesignated..............e00-- 82,904 

DIVISION FOUR—AFRICA 

Angola 

MissionaryeSuppontuc mtn een oes $20,620 

Work Operations—Designated Portion...... $7,619 

Work Operations—Undesignated........... 111 7,730 
Congo 

Missionary SUppOrb mss ash waa ss tue es $23,820 

Work Operations—Designated Portibn...... $7:259 

Work Operations—Undesignated........... 971 - 8,230 
Liberia 

Missionaryeoupportes. tc aka enue eee $16,710 

Work Operations—Designated Portion...... $4,268 

Work Operations—Undesignated........... 12,222 16,490 
Rhodesia : 

IVMSSIOMATY, OUP MONE py (me, aac Wear teutel ae at ees $23,000 

Work Operations—Designated Portion...... $10,157 

Work Operations—Undesignated........... 793 10,950 
Southeast Africa 

INNESIORAT VE SUD DORiAem Neca ltien rt sia cts mn $20,000 

Work Operations—Designated Portion...... $10,235 

Work Operations—Undesignated........... 1,955 12,190 
Total for Africa 

IMissionatry. Sep pOltasemce meaentaa cies ce eNO (oles cic $104,150 

Work Operations—Designated Portion.............. , 389,538 

Work Operations—Undesignated................00- 16,052 

* Includes $2,250 Income from Wallace Endowment. 

DIVISION FIVE—LATIN AMERICA 

Mexico 

Missi na rym Up pOr bisttys/stetcge ects oie vis lates 8045) $13,000 

Work Operation$’—Designated Portion...... $2,067 

Work Operations—Undesignated........... 48,593 50,660 
Central America 

IWMSSionaTaymO UID POliewee terse cis cicts ee loners $17,082 

Work Operations—Designated Portion...... $1,882 

Work Operations—Undesignated........... 9,118 11,000 
North Andes 

Wiisstonatnva Stim POL bem meri y elses 2 stereo stne = $17,550 

Work Operations—Designated Portion...... $275 

Work Operations—Undesignated........... 14,725 15,000 


495 


$576,277 


$28,350 


*32 050 


33,200 


33,950 


32,190 


$159,740 


$63,660 


28,082 


32,550 
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Bolivia 
Missionary Support............... eee $9,000 
Work Operations—Designated Portion...... $677 
Work Operations—Undesignated........... 17,061 17,738 
Chile f 
Missionary Support... ate ays. eo ehecae s $18,000 
Work Operations—Designated Portion...... $3,767 
Work Operations—Undesignated........... 23,060 26,827 
Eastern South America 
Missionary SUpPOtts.. nee recta ee eTee $10,000 
Work Operations—Designated Portion...... $1,341 
Work Operations—Undesignated........... 44,899 46,240 
South America General 
NESSIOn ary] SUpPOLl snare eit aet eee $11,048 
Work Operations—Designated Portion...... $297 
Work Operations—Undesignated........... 3,893 4,190 


La Nueva Democracia 
Work Operations—Designated Portion......  ..... 


Work Operations—Undesignated........... $1,500 $1,500 
Total for Latin America 

Missionary Ssupporbemnh -me acre on oe oor eeetee ete $95,680 

Work Operations—Designated Portions............. 10,306 

Work Operations—Undesigniated............-....-- 162,849 


* Includes $500 Income from Hayes Fund. 


DIVISION SIX—EUROPE AND NORTH AFRICA 


COPENHAGEN AREA 
Baltic and Slavic 


Mission arye Supports none nck meee iseneterieee $2,400 

Work Operations—Designated Portion...... ne 

Work Operations—Undesignated........... 10,283 10,311 
Denmark 

Work Operations—Designated Portion... :.. $254 

Work Operations—Undesignated........... 9,916 $10,170 
Finland 

Work Operations—Undesignated........... $5,800 $5,800 
Finland-Swedish 

Work Operations—Undesignated........... $4,830 $4,830 
Norway 

Work Operations—Designated Portion...... $50 

Work Operations—Undesignated........... 12,500 $12,550 
Sweden 

Work Operations—Designated Portion...... $164 

Work Operations—Undesignated........... 13,836 $14,000 
Area General 

Missionary Support ).S06.:<.. oc. sent Ene a 

Work Operations—Undesignated........... $2,000 $2,000 
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$26,738 


44,827 


*56,240 


15,238 


1,500 


~ $268,835 


$12,711 


10,170 
5,800 
4,830 

12,550 


14,000 


2,000 
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Total for Copenhagen Area 
Missionary mG pbOcthith Menon ih 1 camiteh Se daun hocy 
Work Operations—Designated Portion............. 
Work Operations—Undesignated........... 000.005 


ZURICH AREA 


Bulgaria 

MUISSIO Mean Cif ONG Mente =yne sate fae aren teen are 

Work Operations—Designated Portion...... $456 

Work Operations—Undesignated.......... 4,644 
Jugo-Slavia . 

Missionary ioupports i. Qedhsnn at. aot asst 

Work Operations—Designated Portion...... $280 

Work Operations—Undesignated.......... 8,670 
Austria 

Work Operations—Undesignated.......... $5,500 
Hungary 

Work Operations—Designated Portion...... $15 

Work Operations—Undesignated.......... 4,585 
Russia 

Work Operations—Designated Portion...... $15 

Work Operations—Undesignated.......... 3,235 
North Germany 

Work Operations—Designated Portion...... $2,010 

Work Operations—Undesignated.......... 13,950 
South Germany 

Work Operations—Undesignated.......... $14,130 
Switzerland 

Work Operations—Undesignated.......... $7,960 


Frankfurt Theological Seminary 
Work Operations—Designated Portion...... $350 
Work Operations—Undesignated.......... 
Area General 
Work Operations—Designated Portion...... 
Work Operations—Undesignated.......... 331 


Total for Zurich Area 
INEISSIOTIAT ye OUP POLtisa sunny. «itis siete. Mens Aen tuateeta eas 
Work Operations—Designated Portion............. 
Work Operations—Undesignated...............40- 


PARIS AREA 

France 
Missionary Supports... cm. anaes: Gis Ane 
Work Operations—Designated Portion...... 


$2,009 
Work Operations—Undesignated.......... 


33,721 


Italy 
Missionary Support............-. gear riaseyers 
Work Operations—Designated Portion...... 


$2,220 
Work Operations—Undesignated.......... 


50,796 


APPROPRIATIONS OF THE Boarp 


$2,400 
546 


59,115 


$2,400 


5,100 


$1,000 


8,950 


$5,500 


$4,600 
$3,200 


$15,960 


$14,130 


$7,960 


$4,500 


$1,500 


$3,400 
4,295 


67,155 


$11,400 


35,730 


$7,350 


53,016 
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$62,061 


7,500 


9,950 
5,500 


4,600 
3,250 


15,960 
14,130 


7,960 


4,500 


1,500 


74,850 


47,130 


60,366 
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Monte Mario : 

Work Operations—Designated Portion...... $4,064 

Work Operations—Undesignated........... 3,686 
Spain 

Work Operations—Undesignated........... $4,600 


North Africa 
Missionaty-OUppOta «a. s <ccnictcletein eae atere ane 


Work Operations—Designated Portion...... $1,397 

Work Operations—Undesignated........... 22,332 
Madeira Islands 

Missionary SuppOnt.< 14-5)... sackets 

Work Operations—Designated Portion...... $35 

Work Operations—Undesignated........... 2,600 
Area General 

Work Operations—Undesignated........... $1,500 
Total for Paris Area 

Missionary SuppOrth anos ne ses ae eis ae eee 


Work Operations—Designated Portion.............. 
Work Operations—Undesignated................... 


Total for Europe and North Afriva 
Missionary, suppottieasgaves mismo ee ere eee eee 
Work Operations—Designated Portion.............. 
Work Operations—Undesignated...............3..- 


Total Direct Appropriatioris for All Fields 
Wiis MONAT VOU POLt nic eae s citer reenter eon 
Work Operations—Designated Portion.............. 
Work Operations—Undesignated................-4 


SCHEDULE F 
NON-RECURRING ITEMS 


Field Projects Funda accictcom een ace ae eee 


SCHEDULE G 
NON-RECURRING ITEMS 


Designated Gift Adjustment Fund................... 


TotalcAppropniationse. cae eee eee ae 


SCHEDULE H 
CONDITIONAL APPROPRIATIONS 


$7,750 


$4,600 
$21,000 
23,729 


$2,280 
2,635 


$1,500 
$42,030 
119,235 


$1,001,160 
431,025 
666,181 


[1925 


7,750 
4,600 


44,729 


4,915 
1,500 


$170,990 


$307,901 


——~ $2,098,366 


231,598 


$3,101,360 


1. Designated Gifts for Non-Recurring Items—Gifts of $5,000 or more, 
without Apportionment Credit: paid by order of the Executive Com- 


mittee, as needed, on advice from the field. 


oy, Designated Gifts for Recurring Items not included in the Field Redis- 
tribution—Gifts without Apportionment Credit: remitted monthly 


as received. 


3. Undesignated Excess Income: distributable by the Executive Com- 


mittee. 
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WOMAN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH ‘ 


November 12, 1925 


To the Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in annual session at Delaware, Ohio: 


GENTLEMEN: 

At its recent session held in Kansas City, Missouri, the General 
Executive Committee of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church approved for the year 1926 appro- 
priations totaling $2,339,610.25. Of this total $1,900 represents special 
gifts for Yenching College received in 1925, $1,860 is conditional on 
the Society’s receiving income from certain invested funds, and $7,375 
is an amount named for the Interchurch World Movement Overhead 
Expense Fund, to be paid if received in gifts specifically designated by 
the donor for this object. It is, of course, understood that any addi- 
tional amounts so received for the Interchurch Fund will also be paid 
to the Board of Foreign Missions in accordance with the plan followed 
for the past three years. 

The 1925 collections totaled $2,405,461.08, an increase of $142,- 
372.50 over those of 1924. Inasmuch, however, as this total included 
more than $50,000 received in special gifts for property enterprises and 
not likely to be repeated, and rather unusual sums in legacies, it 
was deemed prudent to appropriate for 1926 only $2,339,610.25. De- 
ducting the Interchurch item of $7,275 included in this total, leaves a 
net regular appropriation of $2,332,235.25 as compared with a like 
net appropriation of $2,277,766 for 1925, an increase of $54,469.25 
of which approximately $6,000 represents increase in appropriations 
for missionary support, travel, furniture and outfits and the rest, 
increase in current support of work on the field and of retired mis- 
sionaries. 

The total appropriations may be analyzed as follows: 


Missionary support, travel, furniture and outfits............ $754,233 00 
Current “recunting, tenis. 14 1s ee ee eee 1,039,976 25 
Build ile gigs. misenrehcaenees ca crecerets See era rat eee ace ee vce ae 203,113 00 
Miscellaneous foreign field items (reserves for contingencies, 
literary -wonrk, library services ciC))cuuiseserentae oe eee 51,645 50 
otal appropriations direct:to miclds anes eens. eee ae $2,138,067 75 
Retirement Fund (to meet deficit on endowment income).... 38,100 00 
Retirement Fund—1926 allowances to retired missionaries... 30,000 00 
Student Aid (Medical and Foreign Students).............. 6,088 00 
AGMinistrattom yan deeb OmlOtlOI aye aren mere cee ee ee 118,179 50 
Tnterchrtnchy Bint dt apie ctessde cicbare vast tttoreee BRCM eee pa ee er 7,375 00 


$2,339,610 25 


A margin of safety against a possible decrease in collections has 
been provided, first, by the fact that approximately half of the build- 
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ing appropriation is not for new projects, but for old indebtedness or 
repayment of advances from the home treasury and second, by the 
ruling now well understood on the field, that except in a few cases 
in which definite permission has been given by the Foreign Depart- 
ment, no new building project may be begun until authorization has 
reached the field indicating the fact that funds to cover have actually 
been raised. Roughly estimated, the margin of safety is about 12 
per cent of the total appropriation. 

_ It should be noted that among the building appropriations for 
China, no new projects of any sort are included. The General Execu- 
tive Committee voted not to authorize erection of buildings or pur- 
chase of land in that country in 1926 on account of the disturbed polit- 
ical conditions. The entire China building appropriation, therefore, 
is for completion of projects already under way or for refund of 
advances made from the home treasury before the recent difficulties. 

The year’s building appropriations will wipe out all building debts 
in all fields except that on the Isabella Thoburn College, and indebted- 
ness incurred on the field without authorization from the Society which 
it has, nevertheless, for the sake of the college become necessary for 
us to pay. The 1926 appropriation of $55,575 for Isabella Thoburn 
reduces the original college debt (including interest) to approximately 
a which represents the Society’s entire indebtedness in all 

elds. 

It should be noted that the 1926 current work appropriations for 
India include appropriations for Almora, the new hill station which 
Board and Society are this year entering. 

The rather large figure, $23,370, for missionaries and contract 
teachers not yet assigned to conferences, represents in part our attempt 
to provide an equalization fund whereby branches, having large num- 
bers of missionary candidates in any one year, may be assisted in 
sending them out by branches to whom in that year fewer applicants 
have come and who have, therefore, funds free for this purpose. 

It was voted at the General Executive that as soon as certain funds, 
probably soon to be freed, are released, the Society enter Chile, 
cooperating there with the Board of Foreign Missions in work in the 
Sweet Memorial in Santiago. 

The detailed appropriations by foreign conferences are hereto 
attached and are presented to the Board of Foreign Missions for 
approval. 

Cordially yours, 
FLORENCE HOOPER, 
Treasurer. 
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APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1926 
































Mission- Current Build- 
Conference aries Work ings 
Africa $ $ $ 
INR@ Ola» fiiren omer © ast 4,150 3,853 .50 500 
Rhodestawsasevtie. sitet sk 16,650 13,821.00 7,938 
SoutheastvAtricals ose. ss 2,850 261850008 Al pach caee 
Motalsec. ance rayne 23,650 20,292.50 8,488 
(Barina a Mieke eee oes econ 14,900 1360800 Fee 
China 
Central Chinaery. «ater cst 34,250 27,544.00 6,950 
Roochow=: nee sak seme 44,185 46,984.50 27,750 
Hinghwartenn nates ae 19,088 22,551.00 400 
Kaarigst satis on annie 24,150 43,017 .00 2,400 
North) China i siacus accra ee 47,500 38,517.00 1,500 
WestiGiina wy. ate erteer 37,000 37,890.00 7,200 
Wenpin eee 5 5. Sa iarnene ne ots s 6,550 10,895.75 775 
China) Generale aie) Areca 8,644.00 2,920 
Totalesise. satin ss th 212,723 236,043.25 49,895 
Europe 
Bulgaria <.nkee eee csr ie 4,000 5,775.00 500 
CentralsHurope™ ins) eens 900.00) a. e. ’ 
IPFATICEY) ... fash Pee etes eee 2,550 12410300" 2s 
Utalythiec sr eiitfe. ia hoe et 4,300 5, 080200Urs a aes. 
North Atticaginc fs acne 11,500 LE-910:00 aor ieece 22% 
INGIWAY os. cians ee IED. 5 eh etre D000 2" 2 See 
OEAIS Nac Ree erase 22,350 36,125.00 500 
India 
Isabella Thoburn College... 138,200 12,570.00 55,575 
'Berignl ine okrataramtae cae 21,350 27,517.00 9,677 
IBOMmDAY Se <eeco eee eee 14,350 26,500.50 21,800 
Central Provinces......... 15,800 32,089.50 22,745 
Guijaratel as aise. eee 16,650 307013 -50* 16> ae 
IndusiRiver vj ; suatents see 15,300 23,844.00 500 
Teacknowes tele ae apn 18,800 33,025.00 19,850 
INOrih india ce ween eater 39,925 82,291.00 12,000 
Northwest India.......... 27,625 59,419.50 1,700 
South: Indiana: aes 42,050 79,040.00 20,100 
India ‘General Saeasc oe te oe 4.578.009 4iaaka 
SRO bes Caren yareerer taeeree: 225,050 414,581.00 163,947 
Japan 
Bastajapati.. e211 eaeatia. a 28,190 60,104.00 7,860 
WestiJapan th .crasructen et 26,700 St, 20O OO ates ea. 
Totales* ite veh eye 54,890 97,362.00 7,860 
Kotealc ont tee eect ape tia 58,175 97,075.00 5,196 
Malaysiarrc asec be ute nalaters 27,625 22,293 .50 23,525 
IME@xiGOW 82 4 atk eae 28,600 OO, A00s SY eee 
Netherlands Indies.......... 4,450 6,000C00T ee ance 
Philippine Islands.......... 28,550 28,194.00 1,500 
South America 
PAaSteri sees tae meee 21,750 25,123 .00 32,252 
North Andési a. one 8,150 4062 (00) Ge gud ee eae 








Totalss cise eeetoeaiek 29,900 29,185.00 32,252 


[1925 
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Missionaries and Contract 

Teachers not yet assigned 

to Conferences........... Pesvcoy A eee a mes een 
Miscellaneous foreign field 

items not yet distributed to 

Conferences (Contingencies, 

Literary Work, Library Ser- 








vice, European Relief, etc.). ...... SUGE5 50h ae pee 
Total Appropriations di- 
fect: to: relds: 2. 754,233 1,091,621.75 293,113 $2,138,967.75 
Retirement Fund ; 
FESO fall CORON ID CHIC Ect onecs casi Bieie heeon ati kes ives, RT SSO SIE NES 38,100.00 
OT OZ GwANLQGEICES Her ee hereiet each a wae Site fee aie ela petnals wae 30,000.00 
Sti CHE TLE A Cee eee ras on abtres aie ot cc, ean, ancien Snead add avous 6,988.00 
Admimistracion-and PrOmOwnlon ye cs hie mae teense Co clade oe seerue wc 118,179.50 
Interchurch ‘Overhead: Expense Fund =. 02. .ac 0.00 S200 be eee eee 7,375.00 


MotalvAppropmations LOLA OL se see sian adisis oes ore isla cee eso $2,339,610.25 
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MISSION TREASURERS 
-HASTERN ASIA 
China 
Foochow Area 


Foochow, Hinghwa, Yenping, South Fukien—Rev. W. A. Main, P. O. Box 
251, Shanghai. : 
Peking Area 
North China, Shantung, Chengtu West China: Chungking West China— 
Rev. W. A. Main. 
Mr. O. J. Krause, Sub-Treasurer, Peking. 
Rev. R. R. Brewer, Sub-Treasurer, Chengtu, West China. 
Shanghai Area 
Central China, Kiangsi—Rev. W. A. Main. 


Japan and Korea 


Seoul Area 
Japan—Rey. F. N. Scott, 9 Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo, Japan. 
Korea—Dr. J. D. Van Buskirk, Seoul. 
SoUTHEASTERN ASIA 


Manila Area 
Philippine Islands—Rey. BH. S. Lyons, 442 Avenida Rizal, Manila. 


Singapore Area 


Malaya—Rev. E. F. Lee, Methodist Publishing House, Singapore. 
Netherlands Indies—Rey. A. VY. Klaus, Kramat 19, Weltevreden, Batavia, 


Java. 
North Sumatra Mission—Rev. C. J. Hall, Medan, Sumatra. 


SouTHERN ASIA 
India and Burma 


Bangalore Area 
Burma—Reyv. C. H. Riggs, 27 Creek St.; Rangoon. 
Hyderabad—Rev. M. D. Ross, Vikarabad. 
South India—Rev. J. B. Buttrick, Vepery, Madras. 


Bombay Area 


Bombay—Rey. A. N. Warner, Nagpur. 
Gujarat—Rev. John Lampard, Nadiad. 
Indus River—Reyv. I. M. Rugg, Phalera. 


Caleutta Area 
Bengal—Rev. D. H. Manley, 3 Middleton St., Calcutta. 
Central Provinces—Rev. C. F. H. Gusé, Jubbulpore. 
Lucknow—Rev. F. M. Perrill, Ballia, U. P. . 

Delhi Area 


North India—Rev. L. A. Core, Budaon, U. P. 
Northwest India—Rev. Rockwell Clancy, Aligarh. 


AFRICA 

Capetown Area 
Angola—Rey. Robert Shields, Loanda, Angola. | d 
Congo—Rev. R. S. Smyres, Elisabethville, Belgian Congo, via Capetown 
Rhodesia—Rey. L. EH. Tull, Mrewa. ' 
Southeast Africa—Rev. J. A. Persson, 42 Orwell St., Kensington, Johannes- 

burg. 

Covington Area (U. S. A.) 

Liberia—Rey. F. A. Price, Cape Palmas. 
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Latin AMERICA 
Mexico City Area 


Mexico—Rev. R. A. Carhart, Apartado, 115, Bis, Mexico City. 
Central America—Rey. R. E. Marshall, Box 2007, Ancon, Canal Zone. 


Buenos Aires Area 


Bolivia—Reyv. J. H. Washburn, Casilla 9, La Paz. 

Chile—Mr. C. A. Irle, Casilla 67, Santiago. ; 

Eastern South America—Rev. Otto Liebner, Lavalle 341, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. 

North Andes—Rey. C. W. Brewster, Apartado, 408, Lima, Peru. 


HUROPE 
Copenhagen Area 


Denmark—Rev. Herman Saermark, Aarhus. 

Finland—Rey. J. W. Haggman, Helsingfors, Finland. 

Finland-Swedish—Rey. Karl Hurtig, Helsingfors, Finland. 

Norway—Rey. Hinar Karlson, 56 Thorvaidsen, Oslo. 

Sweden—Rey. Albert Lofgren, Majorsgatan 5, Stockholm. 

Baltic Mission—Rev. G. A. Simons, 15 Elizabeth St., Riga, Latvia. 
Paris Area 

France—Bishop Edgar Blake, 89-A Boulevard yp en (8), Paris. 

Italy—Rev. J. W. Maynard, Via Firenze 38, Rome. 

Spain—Mrs. A. D. Crawford, Villa Maria del Carmen, Calle Brazil, Seville. 

Madeira Islands—Rey. Be G. Smart, Funchal. 

North Africa—Rev. HW. F. Frease, Rue Joinville, Algiers. 


Zurich Area 


Austria—Rey. H. Bargmann, 8 Trautsohngasse, Vienna VIII. 

Bulgaria—Rev. HE. HW. Count, Place Slaveikov, 12, Sofia, Bulgaria. 

Germany, North—Rev. F. H. O. Melle, Ginnheimer Landstr. 174, Frank- 
fort-on-Main, Germany. 

Germany, South—Rey. a H. O. Melle. 

Martin Mission Institute—Rev. P. G. Junker, Rudderbergwig 51, Frankfort- 
on-Main, Germany. 

Hungary—Rev. Martin Funk, Felso Hrdoser 5, Budapest. 

Jugo-Slavia—Rey. John Jacob, L. Musickoga, ul. 5, Novi Sad. 

Russia—Rey. Karl Hurtig, Helsingfors, Finland. 

Switzerland—Rev. R. Ernst Grob, Route du Tunnel 1, Lausanne. 
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a Buco eee els | & 
Africa ge ach uae... Oleg 1 | 5 Pa oak: 0 
Chima o5 5 4 aaa. 1 2 3 3 9 2 3 0 
Indigy? ecuetciaey 3 0 2 0 5 0 0 0 
Kohede = tees 1 1 2 0 4 2 0 0 
Mealy Mae eecrs : « 0 f 0 2 3 0 0 2 
Central America... DOs aeoae 1 | iho hosel ero 
South America...... . 2 0 2 2 6 0 0 0 
Europe (France)..... 0 0 0 1 1 0 0 0 
Total for all fields. | i Ouellet | 34 6 3 | 2 
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Mary E. Bracken 
Hallidaysburg, Pa. 
Dickinson Col., Law, ’09 
France 





Emily Nystrom Gentry, 


Omaha, Neb. 
Nebraska Wesleyan 719 
hina 
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Lloyd A. Chacey 
(Contract) 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 
Akron Municipal Univer- 
sity ’20 
Ohio Northern Univer- 
sity ’25 
Malaya 


W. Max Gentry, M.D., 


S.Vv. 
Omaha, Neb. 

Neb. Wes. Univ., ’19 
Univ. of Neb. College of 
Medicine ’23 
Univ. Hosp. ’23—24 

hina 





Ora Jean Gjerde 
(Contract) 
Denver, Colo. 
High School ’20 
Colorado College ’20-—22 
Radcliffe College ’25 


Harvard Graduate School 


of Education ’25 
Malaya 





Marian Bottomley Hall, 


-D., S.V. 
Mt. Union College ’22 
Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania ’24 

orea, 


George W. Harley, M.D., 


Simpsonville, 8. C. 
Trinity ee Durham, 
16 


Yale Medical School ’23 
Liberia 


Sherwood Hall, M.D., 
Toronto, Can. 

Mt. Union College 719 
Toronto University Med- 
ical School ’23 
Korea 





Winifred Jewell Harley 
Merrimac, Mass. 
Bates College ’15 

Yale Med. Sch. ’18-22, 
Instructor 
Liberia 
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Houghton Holliday, Ellen Wells Holliday 
D.S. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Minn. H. 8.’11 * 
Univ. of Minn. ’15, ’17 Univ. of Minn. ’15 
Mayo Clinic ’19 hina 
China 





Evelyn Grant Johnson, Eudora Ruth Keys 
Columbus, Ohio 


Hopkinton, Iowa King’s School of Ora- 


Valder Bus. Coll. 718 tory ’20 
Cornell College ’20 Ohio State Univ. ’24 
Boston University School Chile 
Religious Education ’22 
China 





Marie Maxwell 
McKinney, 
S.V. 
La Mesa, Cal. 
San Diego High School ’12 


Los Angeles Bible Insti- 
tute ’17 


Henry Cromwell 
McKinney, 


S.V. 
La Mega, Cal. 
San Diego High School ’09 
Los Angeles Bible Insti- 
tute ’17 a 
Bolivia Bolivia 





oll 





Paul E. Johnson, S.V. 
Waterloo, lowa 
Cornell College ’20 
Univ. of Chicago ’21 
Boston University School 
Theology ’24 
China 





Bessie Marie McCombs, 
San Juan, Tex. 
Simpson College 717-19 
Univ. of Texas ’20 
Iowa Meth. Hosp. Nurses 
Training School ’23 

hina 





Bereniece Kaye Miller 
Raritan, N. J. 

Middletown, N. Y., High 
School 715 

Oneonta, N. Y., Normal 
School 718 

Rutgers College (summer 

courses in music) ’21-22 
Costa Rica 
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Pearl Blanche Miller, Stanley R. P. Mont- Janet slop Ment: 
“Ve gomery, M.D., S.V. eotbe es sul 
Sylvia, Kan. * Toronto, Canada Al aaa Aare ies 7 
High School, Sylvia, ’17 Jarvis College Institute . Whitby Hig ; 2 ai ; 
Southwestern Coll. ’21 University of Toronto Toronto Normal Schoo 
Chile Medical College ’23 Rhodesia 
Rhodesia 


Pa 





’ Malcolm S. Pitt, S.V. 
Alden E. Noble, S.V. Pearl Garden Noble, Vineland, N. J. 
Pyengyang, Korea S.V. Atlantic City High 
Ohio Wesleyan ’23 Vikarabad, India School 715 
Ohio State ’24 Ohio Wesleyan ’22 Rutgers College ’19 
Korea Ohio State ’24 Harvard ’20 
Korea Drew Theol. Sem. ’23 
Leyden University ’24 
India 





Mildred Snell, R.N. Le Grand B. Smith, S.V. 
Utica, N. Y. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Little Falls High School Poughkeepsie High 


Mildred Failey Smith, 


Framingham, Mass. 


School 717 Hudson High School 716 
Teachers’ College ’16-17 Gordon School of Theol- Framingham Normal 
St. Luke’s Training ogy ’2. School 718 
School Nurses 72] Brown University ’25 Gordon School of Theol- 
China Chile ogy ’22 
Chile 
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Ralph T. Templin Lila Horton Templin Emma Eaton Walker 
Wakita, Okla. Wakita, Okla. (Contract) 
Southwestern College ’20 Southwestern College ’20 Seat Pleasant, Md. 
Univ. of Cal., U. S. A. Indi Army Education Corps, 


Aviation School ’18 
Boston University School 
of Theology ’22 
Boston University Grad. 
Dept. of Education ’23 
India 


A. E. F. 718-20 
George Washington 
University ’22 
Malaya 


Photographs Were Not Available 
For the Following 


Walter G. Griffiths 


S.V. 
Berkeley, Cal. 
Berkeley High 716 
Univ. of Cal. ’20 
India 


Miss Serene Loland 
Helle, "Norway 
High School in Norway ’17 
Nurses’ Training Sch. 719 
China 


Mabelle Elwood 
Griffiths 
Tujunga, Cal. 
Hollywood High ’17 
India 


Miss Margaret L. 
Shields 
Loanda, West Africa 
Sydenham School, Lon- 
don, Eng., 719 
DePauw Univ. ’24 
Africa 
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BISHOPS RESIDENT IN FOREIGN FIELDS 


Africa, Central and South 
Eben S. Johnson—Cape Town. 


China 
Wallace EH. Brown—Foochow. 
George R. Grose—Peking. 
Lauress J. Birney—Shanghai. ~ 


Japan and Korea 
Herbert Welch—Seoul. 


India 
Francis W. Warne—Bangalore. 
Brenton T. Badley—Bombay. 
Frederick Fisher—Calcutta. 
John W. Robinson—Delhi. 


Malaya and Netherlands Indies 
Titus Lowe—Singapore. 


Philippine Islands 
Charles B. Mitchell—Manila. 


Mexico and Central America 
George A. Miller—Mexico City. 


South America 
Bouivis, CHILE, ARGENTINA, 

GUAY,. PERU 
William F. Oldham—Buenos Aires. 


URv- 


Europe and North Africa 
CoPENHAGEN AREA 
Anton Bast—Copenhagen, 
mark. 
Paris AREA 
Edgar Blake—Paris, France. 
Zurich AREA 
John L. Nuelsen—Zurich, Switz- 
erland. 


Den- 


MISSIONARY BISHOPS—RETIRED 


Hartzell—Blue Ash, Isaiah Benjamin Scott—Nashville, 


Tenn. 


Joseph Crane 
Ohio 





MISSIONARIES OF THE BOARD 


June 1, 1926 
For Post-Office Addresses See List of Missionaries Classified by Conferences 
In this list the name of the missionary is followed, first, by the date of 
entering upon Methodist mission work; second, the Conference in America 
or the town (the latter in italics) from which the missionary went out; 
third, the foreign Conference or Mission in which the missionary is work- 


ing. Those marked * were not sent out by the Board, but were received 
into Conferences on the field and later accepted by the Board; those 
marked + are laymen. 

IN tAden, Fred., 1918, Parlier, Cal., Eastern South 


America. 

Abbey, Vere W., 1920, Dakota, Burma. Aden, Anna Petit (Mrs. F.), 1918, Parlier, 
ae hs Jog oe (Mrs. V. W.), 1920, Cal., Eastern South America. 
olman, S. Dak., Burma. Aeschliman, Edward J., 1919, G ‘e, North 
Abbott, David G., 1900, Iowa, Central Proy- China. et os 
inces. Aeschliman, Myrle Patterson (Mrs. E. J.), 
ee a ny, oes D. G.), 1888, Fatr- + 1921, North China. Sse ) 
ield, Towa, Central Provinces. Akert, William 1923, Az th, Neb., Philip- 
Adams, C. Virgil, 1924, Lancaster, Ohio, Liberia. pine Islands. as ai i si 
Adams, Myrta Wilson (Mrs. C. V.) (M.D.), Aldis, Steadm n, 1912, 
Bombay. 


Southwest K 
1924; Cincinnati, Ohio, Liberia. CUS ea aeee 
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Aldis, Ethel Fry (Mrs. S.), 1912, Arlington, 
Kan., Bombay. 

Aldrich, Floyd C., 1903 (reappointed by the 
Board, 1909), Des Moines, Northwest India. 

Aldrich, Annie Hanley (Mrs. F. C.), 1903 
(reappointed by the Board, 1909), Shenan- 

_ doah, Iowa, Northwest India. 

Alexander, Robert P., 1893, New England 
Southern, Japan. 

Alexander, Fanny Wilson (Mrs. R. P.), 1896, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Japan. 

Amendt, Charles C., 1918, East Sparta, Ohio, 
Korea. 

Amendt, Edith Anderson: (Mrs. C. C.), 1918, 
Steubenville, Ohio, Korea. 

tAnderson, A. Garfield (M.D.), 1910, Chicago 
Ill., Korea. 

Anderson, Hattie Peterson (Mrs. A. G.), 1910, 
Chicago, Ill., Korea. 

Anderson, Karl E., 1899 (reappointed, 1913), 
Northwest Iowa, Hyderabad. 

Anderson, Emma Wardle (Mrs. K. E.), 1903 
(reappointed, 1913), Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
Hyderabad. : 

Anderson, Miss Margaret L., 1920 (contract), 
Portsmouth, Ohio, Malaya. 

Anderson, Miss Naomi A. (R.N.), 1921, Chicago, 
Iil., Korea. 

Andrews, Miss Elizabeth R., 1923 (contract), 
Hurlock, Md., China General. 

Ankeny, Miss H. Louise, 1923, York, Neb., 
Foochow. 

Appenzeller, Henry D., 1917, New York East, 
Korea. 

Appenzeller, Ruth Noble (Mrs. H. D.), 1918, 
Kingston, Pa., Korea. 

Archer, R. L., 1912, Pittsburgh, North Sumatra. 

Archer, Edna Caye (Mrs. R. L.), 1916, Wil- 
merding, Pa., North Sumatra. 

Archibald, Charles H., 1921, 


Bengal. 

Archibald, Lillie Lee (Mrs. C. H.), 1921, King, 
Ontario, Bengal. 

Argelander, Frank A., 1918, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Kiangsi. 

Argelander, Clara Schleman (Mrs. F. A.), 1920, 
Berea, Ohio, Kiangsi. 

Arms, Goodsil F., 1888, Vermont, Chile. 

Arms, Ilda Taggard (Mrs. G. F.), 1888, New- 
port, Vt., Chile. 

Ashe, William W. (M.D.), 1894, Georgia, Indus 
River. 

Ashe, Christine Christensen (Mrs. W. W.), 
1894, Brooklyn, N. Y., Indus River. 

Auner, Orval M., 1913, Southwest Kansas, Cen- 
tral Provinces. 


King, Ontario, 


Auner, Nellie Wilson (Mrs. O. M:), 1913, 
Springfield, Mo., Central Provinces. 
B 
Badley, Theodore C., 1904, New York City, 
Lucknow. 
Badley, Clara Nelson (Mrs. T. C.), 1904, 


Delaware, Ohio, Lucknow. 

Baker, Dwight C., 1920, Berkeley, Cal., Shan- 
tung. 

Baker, Annie Cormack (Mrs. D. C.), 1920, 
Berkeley, Cal, Shantung. 

-Baker, Joseph Benson, 1904, South Kansas, 
Northwest India. 

Baker, Ida Vanatta (Mrs. J. B.), 1904, Mel- 
vern, Kan., Northwest India. 

Baldwin, DeWitt C., 1923, East Maine, Burma. 
Baldwin, Edna Aikin (Mrs. DeW. C.), 1923, 
Bangor, Me., Burma. ; 
{Baldwin, Jesse H. (M.D.), 1906, Kansas City, 

Kan., North China. 
Baldwin, Gertrude I. Driesback (Mrs. J. H.), 
(R.N.), 1914, Joplin, Mo., North China. 
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Ballenger, Maurice G., 1921, Oklahoma, Luck- 
now. 

Ballenger, Esther Nichols (Mrs. M. G.), 1921, 
Des Moines, Iowa, Lucknow. 

Bankhardt, Frederick, 1906, Ohio, 
Yenping. 

Bankhardt, Laura Walther (Mrs. F.), 1907, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Yenping. 

Barnhart, Paul, 1910, Wisconsin, Chile. 

Barnhart, Gertrude Horsfall (Mrs. P.), 1912, 
England, Chile. 

+Barrett, Willis C., 1924, Sheridan, Wyo., Foo- 


chow. 

Barrett, Fern Abel (Mrs. W. C.) (R.N.), 1924, 
Sheridan, Wyo., Foochow. 

Barton, Miss Helen E. (R.N.), 1924, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., West China. 


Berea, 


Bass, Miss Emma R., 1923, Mount Oreb, 
Ohio, Chile. 
Baucher, Miss Mae (R.N.), 1926, Stanton, 


Mich., Yenping. 

Bauman, Ernest N., 1907, Birmingham, Ohio, 
Eastern South America. 

Bauman, Mary Kessler (Mrs. E. N.), 1907, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., Eastern South America. 

Bauman, Ezra, 1907, East German, Chile. 

Bauman, Florence Carhart (Mrs. Ezra), 1908, 
Fairfax, S. Dak., Chile. 

}+Beck, Frank S., 1912, Canton, S. Dak., Bolivia. 

Beck, Bessie Dunn (Mrs. F. 8.), 1913, Mitchell, 
S. Dak., Bolivia. 

Beckendorf, Arthur L., 1917, Northern Minne- 
sota, Philippine Islands. 

Beckendorf, Esther Scharff (Mrs. A. L.), 1917, 
Saint Paul, Minn., Philippine Islands. 


Becker, Arthur L., 1903, Reading, Mich., 
Korea. 
Becker, Louise Smith (Mrs. A. L.), 1905, 


Albion, Mich., Korea. 

Becker, Miss Elva M., 1924, Webster Grovesy 
Mo., Chile. 

Geet Joseph, 1899, New York East, West 

ina. 

Beech, Nellie Decker (Mrs. J.), 1904, Dixon, 
Til., West China. 

}Bell, Carl S., 1919, Seattle, Wash., Bolivia. 

Bell, Fannie Guptil (Mrs. C. §.), 1920, Sumner, 
Wash., Bolivia. 
Bell, William W., 1921, Moscow, Ida., Burma. 
Bell, Rosetta Gempler (Mrs. W. W.), 1921, 
Beloit, Ohio, Burma. : 
Berkey, Marguerite Lough (Mrs. E. R.), 1922, 
Norfolk, Neb., North China. 

Bernhardt, Charles J., 1913, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Philippine Islands. 

Bernhardt, Alma Bechtel (Mrs. C. J.), 1920, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Philippine Islands. 

Berry, Arthur D., 1902, Newark, Japan. 

Berry, Priscilla McClintock (Mrs. W. C.), 
(R.N.), 1920, Cleveland, Ohio, Congo. 

Beyer, Ruth D., 1914, Alexandria, Pa., Chile. 

Bielski, Miss Alice Irene (R.N.), 1919, Howard, 
S. Dak., Netherlands Indies. 

+Billing, Arthur W., 1907, Berthoud, Colo., 
Foochow. 

Billing, Mabel Spohr (Mrs. A. W.), 1907, 
Boston, Mass., Foochow. 

Billings, Bliss W., 1908, Saint Louis, Mo., 
Korea. 

Billings, Helen Taylor (Mrs. B. W.), Denver, 
Colo., Korea. . : 

Birlingmair, Miss M. Grace, 1924, Humeston, 
Towa, pei 


Bisbee, Royal D., 1910, .Columbia River, 
Gujarat. 
Bisbee, Pearl Gosnell (Mrs. R. D.), 1911, 


Everett, Mass., Gujarat. 

Bissonnette, Wesley 8., 1903, Colorado Springs, 
Colo, Foochow. 

Bissonnette, Estella Stenhouse (Mrs. W. §.), 
1904, Colorado Springs, Colo., Foochow. 
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+Bittner, Linus H. (M.D.), 1921, Portland, Ore., 
Netherlands Indies. 

Bittner, Fern Noel (Mrs. L. H.), 1921, Port- 
land, Ore., Netherlands Indies. - 

Bjorklund, Ellen Eleanora (R.N.), 1909, 
Stromsholm, Sweden, Rhodesia. ; 

*Blackmore, Josiah T. C., 1914, North Africa. 

*Blackmore, Clarisse Cuendet (Mrs. J. T. C.), 
1914, North Africa. 

}+Blanchard, Ralph W. (Pharmacist), 1923, 
Auburn, Me., West China. 

Blanchard, Grace Kipka (Mrs. R. W.), 1923, 
Mooresville, N. C., West China. 

Blasdell, Robert A., 1918, New England, 
Malaya. 

Blasdell, Fanny Shellabear (Mrs. R. A.), 1924, 
Madison, N. J., Malaya. : 
+Blydenburg, George T. (M.D.), 1920, Rich- 

mond Hill, N. ¥., Kiangsi. y 
Blydenburg, Marion Patterson \Mrs. G. T.), 
1920, Middletown, Conn., Kiangsi. 

Boatman, Conway, 1918, Dakota, North India. 
Boatman, Caroline Brasher (Mrs. C.), 1918, 
Stewart, Miss., North India. : 
Borgman, Joel E., 1921, Central Swedish, 

Bombay. ™ 
Borgman, Elsa Larsson (Mrs. J. E.), 1921, 
Chicago, Ill., Bombay. , 
1922, Covert, Kan., 


}Bossing, Edward W., 
Central America. 

Bossing, Elsie Gugler (Mrs, EB. W.), 1922, Ellis, 
Kan., Central America, 

Bosworth, Miss Sarah M., 1892 (reappointed, 
1917), Janesville, Wis., Foochow. 

Bourgaize, Wilfred, 1921, Hast Santa Monica, 
Cal., Rhodesia. 

Bowen, Arthur J., 1897, Puget Sound, Cen- 
tral China. 

Bower, Nora Jones (Mrs. A. J.), 1897, Nepon- 
set, Ill., Central China. 

Bower, Harry C., 1905, Central Pennsylvania, 
Netherlands Indies. 

Bower, Mabel Crawford (Mrs. H. C.), 1907, 
Sioux City, Iowa, Netherlands Indies. 

Bowman, Thomas W., 1915, Canton, Mass., 
Malaya. 

Bowmar, Bertha Ham (Mrs. T. W.), 1922, 
Beverly, Mass., Malaya. 

Boyles, James R., 1914, Wilmore, Ky., Burma. 

Boyles, Marie Wiegand (Mrs. J. R.), 1914, 
Milwaukee, Wis., Burma. 

Bracken, Miss Mary, 1925, Paris, France. 

Branch, M. Wells, 1908, Wayland, N. Y., 
North India. 

Branch, May Widney (Mrs. M. W.), 1906, 
Lynden, Kan., North India. ¢ 

Brastrup, John E., 1920, Norwegian and Dan- 
ish, Congo. 

}Breece, Thomas H., 1918, Minneapolis, Minn., 
North China. 

Breece, Ruth Pyke, 1918, Minneapolis, Minn., 
North China. 

ee Raymond P., 1921, Baltimore, West 

ina. 

Brewer, Constance Falstad (Mrs. R. P.), 1923, 
Duluth, Minn., West China. 

Brewster, Clyde W., 1923, Kansas, North 
Andes. 

Brewster, Mildred Morrison (Mrs. C. W.), 
1923, Fredonia, Kan., West China. 

Brewster, Elizabeth Fisher (Mrs. W. N.), 1884, 
London, Ohio, Hinghwa. 

Briggs, George W., 1903 (reappointed, 1915), 
North Branch, Mich., Lucknow. 

Briggs, Mary Hart (Mrs. G. W.), 1903 (reap- 
pointed, 1915), North Branch, Mich., Luck- 
now. 

Brinton, Thomas B., 1916, Wisconsin, Congo. 

Brinton, Anna Larkin (Mrs. T. B.), 1916, 
Pleasant Prairie, Wis., Congo. 

Brown, Fred R., 1910, Troy, Kiangsi. 
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Brown, Clella McDonnell (Mrs. F. R.), 1942, 
Linton, N. Dak., Kiangsi. ; 
Brown, Miss Mabel H., 1921 (contract), Scio, 
Ohio, North China. : 
Brown, Mark W., 1914, North-East Ohio, 
North China. 

Brown, Olive Rentsch (Mrs. M. W.), 1914, 
Wooster, Ohio, North China. 

+Brown, Robert E. (M.D.), 1917, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Central China. 

Brown, Carrie Willis (Mrs. R. E.), 1917, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Central China. 

Brumbaugh, Thoburn T., 1924, Boston, Mass., 
Japan. 

Brumbaugh, Gladys Davenport (Mrs. T. T.), 
1924, Greenville, Ohio, Japan. 

Bruneau, Miss Faye E., 1922, Walla Walla, 
Wash., Chile. 

+Bruner, Glen W., 1920, Sterling, Colo., Japan. 

Bruner, Edith Williams (Mrs. G. W.), 1920, 
Sterling, Colo., Japan. 

i Bryan, Jack H., 1924, Evansville, Ind., North 

hi 


na. 
Buckles, Miss Hazel C., 1921, Okmulgee, Okla., 
Foochow. 5 
Bull, Earl R., 1911, West Ohio, Japan. 
Bull, Blanche Tilton (Mrs. E. R.), 1911, 
Martinsburg, Ohio, Japan. 
ears a Dillman §., 1928, Goodrich, Mich., 


e. 
Bullock, Katrina Kelly (Mrs. D. §8.), 1923, 
Goodrich, Mich., Chile. 
Bundy, T. Walter, 1918, Puget Sound, Philip- 
pine Islands. 
Bundy, Clyda Lee, 1918, Seattle, Wash., Philip- 
pine Islands. 
Burdick, George M., 1903, Vermont, Korea. 
+Busher, Richard C., 1909, Lucknow, india, 
North India. 
Busher, Jessie Foy (Mrs. R. C.), 1909, Luck- 
now, India, North India. 


Bustamante, Armando O., 1920, Delaware, 
Central America. 
Bustamante, Annie Gregory (Mrs. A. O.) 


(R.N.), 1920, Central America. 
Buttrick, John B., 1888, Nova Scotia, South 


India. 
Buttrick, Mary Pease (Mrs. J. B.), 1890, 
South India. 
Byers, bee P., 1887, Stratford, Ontario, 
engal. 
Byers, Charlotte Foster (Mrs. W. P.), 1889, 
Georgetown, Ontario, Bengal. 


Cc 
Elmer M., 1899, Northwest Iowa, 


Cable, Myrtle Elliott (Mrs. E. M.), 1901, 
Hubbard, Iowa, Korea. 

Caldwell, Harry R., 1900, Northern New York, 
Yenping. 

Caldwell, Mary Belle Cope (Mrs. H. R.), 1902, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Yenping. 

Calkins, Harvey R., 1900 (reappointed, 1920), 
Rock River, Lucknow. 

Calkins, Ida Von Holtz (Mrs. H. R.), 1900 (re- 
appointed, 1920), Chicago, Iil., Lucknow. 

Camp, Cecil L., 1914, Evanston, Ill., South India. 

Camp, Alice E. (Mrs. C. L.) (R.N.), 1914, 
Evanston, Ill., South India. 

Campbell, Frank D., 1910, Bloomington, EN: ; 
Central Provinces. 

Campbell, Ada Gibson (Mrs. F. D.), 1910, 
Blvuomington, Ill., Central Provinces. 

Cannght, Harry L. (M.D.), 1891, Battle Creek, 
Mich., West China, 

Canright, Margaret Markham (Mrs. H. L.), 
1891, Battle Creek, Mich., West China. 

Carhart, Raymond A., 1906, Dakota, Mexico. 
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Carhart, Dora Gladden (Mrs. R. A.), 1923, 
Chula Vista, Cal., Mexico. 
Me aN Walter D., 1906, Mitchell, S. Dak., 


ile. 

Carhart, Ethel Shepherd (Mrs. W. D.), 1909, 
Mitchell, S. Dak., Chile. 

Carlson, C. Fridolf, 1922, Central Swedish, 
Korea. ; 

Carlson, Elsie Matson (Mrs. C. F.) (R.N.), 
1922, Chesterton, Ind., Korea. 

Carson, F. Stanley, 1905, Northwest Iowa, 
Hinghwa. 

Carson, Grace Darling (Mrs. F. §.), 1905, 
Sioux City, Iowa, Hinghwa. 

Caryrient, Frank T., 1917, Wisconsin, Foo- 
chow. 

Cartwright, Mary Morris (Mrs. F. T.), 1917, 
Delaware, Ohio, Foochow. 

Cass, Miss E, Stella, 1918, Nichols, N. Y., 
Malaya. : 

{tChacey, Lloyd A., 1925, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, 


alaya. 
tCharles, Milton R. (M.D.), 1900 (reappointed, 
1917), Ada, Ohio, Central China. 

Charles, Marilla Goodrich (Mrs. M. R.), 1900 
(reappointed, 1917), San Francisco, Cal., 
Central China. 

Clancy, W. Rockwell, 1883, Michigan, North- 
west India. 

Clancy, Charlotte Fleming (Mrs. W. R.), 
1892, Dublin, Ireland, Northwest India. 

Clare, Maurice A., 1915, New England, 
Burma. 

Clare, Elsie Burmeister (Mrs. M. A.), 1920, 
Sutherland, Iowa, Burma. 

Clarke, William E. L., 1884, India, Indus 


River. 
Clarke, Bertha Miles (Mrs. W. E. L.), 1888, 
Indus River. 
Clemans, Miss Florence, 1920 (contract), 
Mechanicsburg, Ohio, Malaya. 
Clemes, Stanley W., 1915, Evanston, Iil,, North- 
west India. 

Clemes, Julia Norton (Mrs. 8S. W.), 1915, 
Evanston, Ill., Northwest India. 
}+Clugston, Carl L., 1920, Hast Waterford, Pa., 

Bolivia. 

Clugston, Rachel Armer (Mrs. C. L.) (R.N.), 
1920, Bellefontaine, Ohio, Bolivia. 
opts, Alvin B., 1906, Wilkinsburg, Pa., South 

ndia. 

Coates, Olive Briney (Mrs. A. B.), 1907, Wil- 
kinsburg, Pa., South India. 

Coe, Miss Orpha M., 1923 (contract), Barron, 
Wis., Japan. 

Cole, Winfred B., 1909, Idaho, Hinghwa. 

Cole, Edith Fonda (Mrs. W. B.), 1911, Berwyn, 
Ill., Hinghwa. 


Collier, William B., 1922, New York East, , 


Bombay. 

Collier, S. Ruth Hecker (Mrs. W. B.), 1922, 
Miami, Fla., Bombay. 

+Congdon, Wray H., 1915, Batavia, N. Y., 
North China. 

Congdon, Anna Stuart (Mrs. W. H.), 1918, 
Los Angeles, Cal., North China. 3 

Conley, Carl H., 1910, Newport, Ind., Gujarat. 

Conley, Freda Herrick (Mrs. C. H.), 1910, 
Newport, Ind., Gujarat. 

Cook, Orwyn W. E., 1916, New York East, 
Philippine Islands. 

Cook, Helen Thirkield (Mrs. O. W. E.), 1923, 
Marshfield, Mass., Philippine Islands. 

*Cookson, Miss Lillian L. (R.N.), 1920, Water- 
ville, Conn., Central China. , 

Coole, Arthur B., 1924, Baldwin City, Kan., 
North China. 

Coole, Ella Endres (Mrs. A. B.), 1924, Denver, 
Colo., North China, d ’ 

Coole, Douglas P., 1926, Baldwin City, Kan., 
Malaya. 
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Coole, Mamie Selim (Mrs. D. P.), 1926, Mound- 
ville, Mo., Malaya. 

Coole, Thomas H. (M.D.), Kansas, Foochow. 

Coole, Cora Shepard (Mrs. T. H.), 1906, 
Chicago, Ill., Foochow. 

Cooper, Miss Esther F., 1919, Athens, Pa., 
Foochow, 

Coe Tew A., 1889, West Virginia, North 
ndia. 

Core, Mary Kennedy (Mrs. L. A.), 1892, Des 
Moines, Iowa, North India. 

Corpron, Alexander (M.D.), 1906, Medford, 
Ore., Gujarat. 

Corpron, Esther Darling (Mrs. A.), 1906, 
Medford, Ore., Gujarat. 

Cottingham, Joshua F., 1910, North Indiana, 
Philippine Islands. 

Cottingham, Bertha D. DeVer (Mrs. J. F.), 
1910, Sheridan, Ind., Philippine Islands. 

Count, Elmer E., 1905, New York, Bulgaria. 

Count, Viette Thompson (Mrs. E. E.), 1905, 
Marlboro, N. Y., Bulgaria. 

Cracknell, Miss Wilhelmina (R.N.), 1924, 
England, Gujarat. 

+Crane, Robert E., 1919, Auburn, N. Y., North- 
west India. 

Crane, Louise Parsell (Mrs. R. E.), 1919, 
Auburn, N. Y., Northwest India. 

Cranston, Earl, 3d, 1920, Baltimore, West 
China. 

Crawford, Walter M., 1903, Hamline, Minn., 
West China. 

Crawford, Mabel Little (Mrs. W. M.), 1905, 
Kasson, Minn., West China. 

TCrouse, Floyd L., 1919, Sterling, Iill., Chile. 

+ Crouse, May Carolus (Mrs. F. L.), Sterling, 
Til., Chile. 


Cutting, Miss Helen F., 1923, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Bolivia. 


D 


Dabritz, Edward N., 1926, New England 
Southern, Netherlands Indies. 

Dabritz, Mary Leech (Mrs. E. N.), 1926, Los 
Angeles, Cal., Netherlands Indies. 

Danskin, Miss Elizabeth, 1919, Valparaiso, 
Chile, Bolivia. 

Davis, George L., 1902, Long Plain, Mass., 
North China. 
Davis, Irma Rardin (Mrs. G. L.), 1902, Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, North China. ’ 
Davis, Miss Melissa J., 1917 (contract), Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., China General. 

Davis, Orville L., 1926, Montana, Philippine 
Islands. 

Davis, Lois Overstreet (Mrs. O. L.), 1926, 
Lizton, Ind., Philippine Islands.» 

Dee Walter W., 1907, Evanston, Iil., North 

ina. 

Davis, Maybelle Gilruth (Mrs. W. W.), 1911, 
Delaware, Ohio, North China. 
Deming, Charles S., 1905, New York, Korea. 
Deming, Edith Adams (Mrs. C. §.), 1911, 
Newton Center, Mass., Korea. ; 
Depew, Miss Florence A., 1920, Loup City, 
Neb., Chile. 

Dewey, Halsey E., 1920, Ruthven, Iowa, Bengal. 

Dewey, Hattie Hepperly (Mrs. Halsey E.), 
1921, Norfolk, Neb., Bengal. _ 

Dewey, Horace E., 1921, Minnesota, North 
China. 

Dewey, Carol McCurdy (Mrs. Horace E.), 
1921, Saint Paul, Minn., North China, _ 

Dibble, Paul G., 1923, Dakota, South India. 

Dibble, Marie Bjerno (Mrs. P. G.) (R.N.), 
1923, White, S. Dak., South India. 

Dieterich, Fred W., 1915, Indianola, Iowa, 
Central China. 

Dieterich, Flora Hyde (Mrs, F. W.), 1912, 
Evanston, Ill., Central China. 
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poe Harry G., 1908, Ionia, Mich., North 

ina. 

Dildine, Maud LaDow (Mrs. H. G.), 1903, 
Ionia, Mich., North China. 

Dinkelacker, Miss Bertha L. (R.N.), 1923, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Shantung. 

Dixon, Edward E., 1920, Moore, Pa., North 
China, 

Dodd, Duncan F., 1916, New England Southern, 
Central China. asi 

Dodd, Ethyl (Mrs. D. F.), 1916, Niantic, Conn., 
Central China. 

Dodsworth, Marmaduke, 1920, Puget Sound, 
Malaya. 

Dodsworth, Anna Sorensen (Mrs. M.), 1920, 
Nooksack, Wash., Malaya. : ; 

Draper, Charles E.., 1910, Denver, Colo., Kiangsi. 

Draper, Mary Parks (Mrs. C. E.), 1911, Denver, 
Colo., Kiangsi. 

Draper, Gideon F., 1880, Central New York, 
Japan. 

Draper, Mira Haven (Mrs. G. F.), 1880, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., Japan. 

Duarte, Benjamin R., 1906, New Bedford, 
Mass., Madeira Islands. 

Duarte, Maria Cavaco (Mrs. B. R.), 1906, 
New Bedford, Mass., Madeira Islands. 

Dudley, Ola Hawkins (Mrs. W. §.), 1921, 
Amity, Ark., West China. 

Dukehart, Eleanor G., 1903 (reappointed, 
1916), Forest Hill, Md., Chile. 


E 


Eaton, Miss Helen O., 1922, Madison, Wis., 
Foochow. 
Edling, Eddie E., 1921, Hampton, Va., Angola. 
Edling, Leila Childs (Mrs. E. E.) (R.N.), 1921, 
Heath, Mass., Angola. 
Eklund, Abel, 1921, Pacific Swedish, Malaya. 
Eklund, Ruth Larson (Mrs. A.), 1921, Kings- 
bury, Cal., Malaya. 
*Eldridge, George T., 1921, Bombay, India, 
Indus River. 
*Eldridge, Harriett Fone (Mrs. G. T.), 1921, 
; Bombay, India, Indus River. 
Embree, Revington L., 1924, Stamford, Conn., 
Liberia. 
Embree, Ruth Johnston (Mrs. R. L.), 1924, 
Stamford, Conn., Liberia. 
Everett, Edward I., 1917, New England, Congo. 
Everett, Miss Helen N. (R.N.), 1921, Franklin, 
Mass., Congo. 
Eyestone, James B., 1905, Iowa, Foochow. 
Eyestone, Isabelle Longstreet (Mrs. J. B.), 
1910, Unionville, Mich., Foochow. 


‘ EF 


Fairclo, Miss Nellie, 1923 (contract), Arkansas 
City, Kan., Japan. 

Fankhauser, Miss Rosa EB. (R.N.), 1921, Utica, 
N. Y., Netherlands Indies. 

Faucett, Robert I., 1899, Chicago, Iil., Lucknow. 

Faucett, Myrtle Bare (Mrs. R. I.), 1904, Dela- 
ware, Ohio, Lucknow. 

Fawell, William C., 1920, Nebraska, Indus 
River. 

Fawell, Lillian Glock (Mrs. W. C.), 1920, 
Lincoln, Neb., Indus River. 

Felt, Carl A., 1908, Upper Iowa, North China. 

Felt, Louise Whittlesey (Mrs. C. A.), 1908, 
Madison, N. J., North China. 

Felt, Frank R. (M.D.), 1894, Detroit, Central 
Provinces. 

Felt, Nettie Hyde (Mrs. I. R.), 1897, Hopkins, 
Mo., Central Provinces. 

Felt, Miss Kathryn, 1920, Peking, China, 
North China. 

Fiske, Louis McK., 1920, San Jose, Cal., Cen- 
tral America. 








Fiske, Marion Eastman (Mrs. L. McK.), 1920. 
Fresno, Cal., Central America. Pe. 

}Fleming, Prof. Robert P., 1923, Naini Tal, 
India, North India. F 

Fleming, Lily Haegert (Mrs. R. P.), 1923, 
Naini Tal, India, North India. , 

Floding, Miss Mary E., 1924, Canton, Ohio, 

hile, 

Follette, Justin P., 1922, New Jersey, Cen- 
tral China. 

Follette, Clarice Wylie (Mrs. J. P.), 1922, 
Jamul, Cal., Central China. 

tFord, Eddy L., 1906, Westfield, Wis., Foochow. 

Ford, Effie Collier (Mrs. E. L.), 1906, Racine, 
Wis., Foochow. f 

Forsgren, Carl O., 1921, Eastern Swedish, 
Lucknow. z 

Found, Norman (M.D.), 1921, Bowmanville, 
Ontario, Korea. 

Found, Annie Cass (Mrs. N.) (R.N.), 1921, 
L’Orignal, Ontario, Korea. 2 

Francis, Miss Elizabeth D., 1922, Portiand, 
Ore., Chile. : 

Frease, Edwin F., 1887, East Ohio, North 
Africa. 

Frease, Ella Bates (Mrs. E. F.), 1887, Canton, 
Ohio, North Africa. i 
tFreeman, Claude W. (M.D.), 1905, Burling- 

ton, Ontario, West China. 
Freeman, Florence Mortson (Mrs. C. W.), 1906, 
Hamilton, Ontario, West China. i 
Freeman, Mark, 1913, Netherlands Indies. 
Freeman, Gwen Jones (Mrs. M.), 1913, Nether- 
lands Indies. 
Full, Miss Evelyn P., 1920, Milwaukee, Ore., 
North China. : 
}Fuller, Glenn V., 1921, Lakewood, Ohio, North 
China. 
Fuller, Margaret Straith (Mrs. G. V.), 1923, 
North China. 


G 


{tGabel, Clayton E., 1910 (reappointed, 1921), 
Walkerton, Ind., South India. 
Gabel, Alice Hollister (Mrs. C. E.), 1909 
(reappointed, 1921), Beloit, Wis., South India. 
Bone Francis C., 1908, California, Central 
na. 
Gale, Ailie Spencer (Mrs. F. C.) (M.D.), 1908, 
Oakland, Cal., Central China. - 
Gamewell, Francis D., 1881, Newark, North 
China. 
Gamewell, Mary Ninde (Mrs. F. D.), 1909, 
Providence, R. I., North China. 
TtGarden, George B., 1924, Stratford, Ontario, 
Hyderabad. 
Garden, Elsie Simester (Mrs. G. B.), 1924, 
e _ Lanark, Ill., Hyderabad. 
lg Joseph H., 1884, Kentucky, South 
ndia. 
Garden, Frances Byers (Mrs. J. H.), 1887, 
Stratford, Ontario, South India. ° 
Sr sered Miss Evelyn E., 1922, Lincoln, Neb., 
‘hile. 


| Gardner, Willie C., 1920, Adairsville, Ga., 


Rhodesia. 

Gardner, Queenie Ross (Mrs. W. C.) (R.N.), 
1920, Atlanta, Ga., Rhodesia. 

Gates, John R., 1906, Rock River, Rhodesia. 

Gates, Harriott Lodge (Mrs. J. R.), 1906, 
Charlottetown, P. E. I., Rhodesia. 

Gates, Robert C., 1922, Renova, Pa. Rho- 


desia. 
Gates, Mildred Colcord (Mrs. R. C.), 1922, 
Coudersport, Pa., Rhodesia. 
{Gaunt, Frank P. (M.D.), 1913, Saint Louis, 
Mo., Central China. 
Gaunt, Mary Moore (Mrs. F. P.), 1913, Macon, 
Mo., Central China. > 


1925] 


Gaw, Miss Evaline, 1923, Flandreau, S. Dak., 
Kiangsi. 
Gealy, Fred D., 1923, Erie, Japan. 
Gealy, Mildred Reader (Mrs. F. D.), 1923, 
Rochester, Pa., Japan. 
+Gentry, W. Max (M.D.), 1924, Omaha, Neb., 
Chungking, West China. 
Gentry, Emily Nystrom (Mrs. W. M.), 1924, 
Cee ee Coo West China. 
nolz, alter I., 1911 (reappointed, 1924), 
Burbank, Cal., Bolivia. ee 
Gibb, John McG., Jr., 1904, Philadelphia, Pa., 
North China. 
Gibb, Katherine Candlin (Mrs. J. McG.), 1905, 
Philadelphia, Pa., North China. 
Gibbons, Ronald §., 1921, Salisbury, Mass., 


Bengal. 

Gibbons, Dorothy Chase, 1925, Smithtown, 
N. H., Bengal. 

Gibbs, Austin J., 1907, Bowersville, Ohio, 


gola. 

Gibbs, Clara Ault (Mrs. A. J.), 1918, Saint 
Clairsville, Ohio, Angola. 

{Gibson, Vernon C., 1923, West Liberty, Iowa, 
Eastern South America. 

Gibson, Margery Spry (Mrs. V. C.), 1923, West 
Liberty, Iowa, Eastern South America. 

Gillet, Ira E., 1918, Oberlin, Ohio, Southeast 
Africa. 

Gillet, Edith Riggs (Mrs. I. E.), 1918, Oberlin, 
Ohio, Southeast Africa. 

Given, Miss Olive I., 1923, Cadiz, Ohio, Bolivia. 

Gjerde, Miss Ora J., 1925 (contract), Denver, 
Colo., Malaya. 

Goddard, Miss Nelle B. (R.N.), 1924, Gales- 
burg, Iul., North Andes. 

Goddin, Miss Myrtle, 1926, Elkins, W. Va., 


Chile. : 

7Gordon, Donald C. (M.D.), 1924, Hazardville 
Conn., North Andes. 

Gordon, Helen Gary (Mrs. D. C.), 1921, Natick, 
Mass., North Andes. 

tGossard, Jesse E. (M.D.), 1908, Chicago, Til., 


Foochow. 

Gossard, Ethel Ward (Mrs. J. E.), 1908, 
Chicago, Iil., Foochow. 

Gottschall, Newton T., 1920, Newburg, Mo., 
North Sumatra. 

Gottschall, Lottie Swank (Mrs. N. T.) (R.N.), 


1920, La Fayette, Ind., North Sumatra. 
Gowdy, John, 1902, New Hampshire, Foo- 


chow. 

Gowdy, Elizabeth Thompson (Mrs. J.), 1902, 
Pittston, Pa., Foochow. 

Nesp Walter G., 1919, Toronto, Canada, South 


ndia. 

*Gray, Florence Hunt (Mrs. W. G.), 1919, 
Toronto, Canada, South India. 

Greeley, Eddy H., 1889, Saint Paul, Minn., 
Rhodesia. 

*Grey, Arthur L., 1907, Haston, Md., Indus 


River. 

*Grey, Effie Blann, 1907, Easton, Md., Indus 
River. 

Griesel, Miss Emma E., 1926, Lincoln, Neb., 
Philippine Islands. 


© Griffin, Philip, 1923 (contract), San Bernardino, 
e. 


Cal., Chil ; 
Griffin, Ina Gregg (Mrs. P.), 1923 (contract), 
Santa Cruz, Cal., ile. 
Griffiths, Walter G., 1925, Berkeley, Cal., 


Bengal. 

Griffiths, Mabel Elwood (Mrs. W. G.), 1925, 
Tuiunga, Cal., Bengal. 

Guptill, Roger S., 1914, Berwick, Me., Congo. 

Guptill, Constance Sanborn (Mrs. R. 8.), 1914, 
Tilton, N. H., Congo. 

Guse, Carl F. H., 1903, Minnesota, Central 
Provinces. 

Guse, Anna Elicker (Mrs. C. F. H.), 1912, 
Muscatine, Iowa, Central Provinces. 
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Hale, Lyman L., 1915, New England, Central 


hina. 

Hale, Sadie Roberts (Mrs. L. L.), 1915, Roslin- 
dale, Mass., Central China. 

Hall, Anna Eliza, 1906, Atlanta, Ga., Liberia. 

Hall, Clyde J., 1916, Scandia, Kan., North 
Sumatra. 

Hall, Mary Beecher (Mrs. C. J.), 1916, Scandia, 
Kan., North Sumatra. 


Central Illinois, 


Hall, Marion Bottomley (Mrs. S.) (M.D.), 
Hallett, Zella York (Mrs. J. A.), 1920, Corry, 
France. 
Ypsilanti, Mich., France. 
Hamel, Kathryn Ossentjuk (Mrs. J. C.), 1922, 
land, Mich., North Andes. 
Hanson, Alice Dorchester (Mrs. H. A.), 1916, 
Shantung. 
P:+0.); 1903, 
Harkness, Kenneth McK., 1920, 
1920, Doland, S. Dak., Southeast Africa. 
Harley, Winifred Jewell (Mrs. G. W.), 1925, 
North India. 
Harris, John D., 1913, Genesee, South India. 
Harrison, Samuel J., 1920, Rock River, Cen- 
Detroit, Mich., Central China. 
Hartzell, Laura Kennedy (Mrs. C. F.), 1906 
fornia, Congo. 
Harwood, Harry J., 1921, 
Alliance, Ohio, B 
Hauser, J P, 1902, New England, Mexico. 
1905, 
Hauser, Scott P., 1915, Dakota, Chile. 
Havermale, Lewis F., 1916, Central Illinois, 
Canton, Ill.“West China, 1) ether, 


+Hall, Sherwood (M.D.), 1925, Toronto, Ontario, 

Korea. 

1925, Baltimore, Md., Korea. 
tHallett, John A., 1921, Chicago, Jil., Bolivia. 

Pa., Bolivia. 

Halsted, Alfred T., 1919, Ypsilanti, Mich., 
Halsted, Florence Gorton (Mrs. A. T.), 1919, 
Hamel, J. Carel, 1922, Chicago, Iill., North 

Sumatra. 

Chicago, Ill., North Sumatra. 

Hankin, Miss Katherine (R.N.), 1924, Free- 
Hanson, Harry A., 1916, New England, North 

India. 

Melrose, Mass., North India. ' 
Hanson, Perry O., 1903, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Hanson, Ruth Ewing (Mrs. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Shantung. 

Mitchell, 

S. Dak., Southeast Africa. 

Harkness, Marguerite S. (Mrs. K. McK.), 
};Harley, George W. (M.D.), 1925, New Haven, 

Conn., Liberia. 

Merrimac, Mass., Liberia. 

Harrington, Burritt C., 1917, Weedsport, N. Y., 
Harrington, Charlotte Jacobs (Mrs. B. C.), 

1917, Weedsport, N. Y., North India. 

Harris, Alice Bockstahler (Mrs. John D.), 

1913, Painted Post, N. Y., South India. 

tral China. 

Harrison, Nancy David (Mrs. 8. J.), 1920 
Hartzell, Corwin F., 1906 (reappointed, 1910), 

Northwest Iowa, Chile. 

(reappointed, 1910), Sioux City, Towa, Chile. 
Hartzler, Coleman C., 1916, Southern Cali- 
Hartzler, Lucinda Padrick (Mrs. C. C.), 1916, 

Los Angeles, Cal., Congo. 

Burma. 

Harwood, Alma Thomas (Mrs. H. J.), 1921, 
urma. 
Hassels, Miss Anna (R. N.), 1926, Oak Park, Ill., 

North Andes. 

Hauser, Gold Corwin (Mrs. J P), 

Mitchell, S. Dak., Mexico. 

Hauser, Lora Catlin (Mrs. S, P.), 1914, Owego, 

N. Y., Chile. 

West China. 

Havermale, Clara Tolstrup (Mrs. L. F.), 1916, 
Havighurst, Freeman C., 
Foochow. 
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Havighurst, Anna Roseberry (Mrs. F. C.), 1920, 
Warrenton, Mo., Foochow. 
Hawley, Joseph W., 1907, Dorranceton, Pa., 
South Fukien. 
Hawley, Harriet Ransom (Mrs. J. W.), 1907, 
Dorranceton, Pa., South Fukien. 
Haydock, Earl H., 1923, Los Angeles, Cal., 
Madeira Islands. 
Haydock, Marguerite Keister (Mrs. E. H.), 
1923, Los Angeles, Cal., Madeira Islands. 
Hayes, E. Pearce, 1921, Baltimore, Foochow. 
Hayes, Lily Anderson (Mrs. E. P.), 1921, 
Baltimore, Md., Foochow. 
Hayes, Paul G., 1921, Lancaster, Pa., Central 
China, 
Hayes, Helen Wolf (Mrs. P. G.), 1922, Allen- 
town, Pa., Central China. 
Heckelman, Frederick W., 1905, North Ohio, 
Japan. 
Heckelman, May Duncan (Mrs. F. W.), 1905, 
Lakeside, Ohio, Japan. 
Heller, Elizabeth (R.N.) (Mrs. A. W. Peake), 
1922, Miami, Fla., North China. 
Henderson, George S., 1892, Bengal. 
Henninger, Frank E., 1922, Rock River, North- 
west India. 3 
Henninger, Lucile Bell (Mrs. F. E.) (R.N.), 
1922, Evanston, Ill., Northwest India. 
}Henry, Cyril H., 1920, New York City, Liberia. 
Herbst, Miss Nelle (Dietitian), 1925, Wash- 
ington, D. C., North Andes. 
Hermann, Carl C., 1908, West German, Philip- 
pine Islands. 
Hermann, Florence Engelhardt (Mrs. C. C.), 
1910, Wauwatosa, Wis., Philippine Islands. 
Herrick, John S., 1917, Seattle, Wash., Chile. 
Herrick, Hazel Bock (Mrs. J. S.), 1908, Sum- 
ner, Wash., Chile. 
Hibbard, Earl R., 1913, Glen Ellyn, Til., Shan- 
tung. 
Hibbard, Jessie Blaine (Mrs. E. R.), 1913, 
Glen Ellyn, Iil., Shantung. 
Hill, Charles B., 1897, Northern New York, 
Bombay. 
Hill, Glenora Green (Mrs. C. B.), 1897, Adams, 
N. Y., Bombay. 
THill, Harry J. (M.D.), 1922, New Bedford, 
Mass., West China. 
Hilmer, Henry F., 
South India. 
Hilmer, Matilda Hollmann (Mrs. H. F.), 1911, 
Los Angeles, Cal., South India. 
Hirst, Miss Elizabeth (R.N.), 1924, Wildwood, 
N. J., North China. 
Hobart, William T., 1882, Minnesota, North 
na. 
Hobart, Emily Hatfield (Mrs. W. T.), 1882, 
Evanston, Ill., North China. 
Hodges, Burt T., 1921, Methuen, Mass., Bolivia. 
Hodges, Ruth Davis (Mrs. B. T.), 1919, Oak 
Park, Iil., Bolivia. 
Hoffman, Miss Jeannette, 1922, Newark, N. J., 
North Andes. . 
fHolland, Leland W., 1923, Pasadena, Cal., 
Kiangsi. 6 
Holland, Bernice McCurdy (Mrs. L. W.), 1923, 
Pasadena, Cal., Kiangsi. 
{Holliday, Houghton (D.D.S.), 1925, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., North China. _ 
Holliday, Ellen Wells (Mrs. H,), 1925, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., North China. 
Hollister, George W., 1915, Wisconsin, Hinghwa. 
Hollister, Mary R. Brewster (Mrs. G. W.), 
Hinghwa City, Hinghwa. 
Hollister, John N., 1912, Delaware, Ohio, North 


India. 

Hollister, Lillian Henschen (Mrs. J. N.), 1916, 
Santa Ana, Cal., North India. 

tHollister, Paul E., 1923, Beloit Wis., Chile. 

Hollister, Laura Singer (Mrs. P. E.), Sheldon, 
Iowa, Chile. 
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Hooks, Miss Hattie A., 1919, Liberia. _ 

Hoose, Earl A., 1915, Grover, Pa., Kiangsi. 

Hoose, Saidee Pettus (Mrs. E. A.) (R.N.), 
1915, Mobile, Ala., Kiangsi. 

Hoover, James M., 1899, Chambersburg, Pa., 
Malaya. 

Hoover, Ethel Young (Mrs. J. M.), 1903, 
Singapore, S. S., Malaya. 

Hopkins, Nehemiah 8. (M.D.), 1885, Auburn- 
dale, Mass., North China. 

Horley, William E., 1895, Malaya. 

Horley, Ada O. (Mrs. W. E.), 1895, Malaya. 

}Horton, Herbert J., 1923, Los Angeles, Cal., 


Bolivia. 
Horton, N. Ruth McGee (Mrs. H. J.), 1923, 
Los Angeles, Cal., Bolivia. ’ 

Houston, Miss Coral, 1924, Huntington Park, 
Cal., Kiangsi. : 
Howard, Miss Florence O. (R.N.), 1923, Birch- 
dale, Minn., North Andes. , 
Howard, George P., 1909, Northwest Indiana, 

Eastern South America. 
Howard, Rebecca Delvigne (Mrs. G. P.), 1909, 
Lacrosse, Ind., Eastern South America. 
tHowell, Kenneth L., 1923, Los Angeles, Cal., 
livi 


Bolivia. 
Howell, Nellie Anderson (Mrs. K. L.), 1923, 
Los Angeles, Cal., Bolivia. ; 
Hull, Miss Olive I., 1923, Winfield, Kan., Chile. 
Hummel, William F., 1908, Nashville, TIil., 
Central China. 

Hummel, Mildred Stuart (Mrs. W. F.), 1912, 
Nanking, China, Central China. , 

Hyde, Preston S., 1901, Moores Hill, Ind., 
North India. 

Hyde, Irene Martin (Mrs. P. S.), 1904, Moores 
Mill, Ind., North India. 


I 


Iglehart, Charles W., 1909, New York, Japan. 

Iglehart, Florence Allchin (Mrs. C. W.), 1911, 
Kyoto, Japan, Japan. 

Iglehart, Edwin T., 1904, New York, Japan. 

Iglehart, Luella Miller (Mrs. E. T.), 1907, 
Katonah, N. Y., Japan. 

Ihde, William A., 1922, Newark, Japan. 

Ihde, Irene McCague (Mrs. W. A.), 1922, 
Auburn, Iil., Japan. 

fillick, C. Raymond (M.D.), 1919, Hulmeville, 


Pa., Mexico. 
Lllick, Lois Allen (Mrs. C. R.), 1919, Hulme- 
ville, Pa., Mexico. 


Illick, J. Theron, 1916, Hulmeville, Pa., Cen- 
tral China. 

Illick, Bernice Rowland (Mrs. J. T.), 1916, 
Olean, N. Y., Central China. 

Insko, Myron O., 1916, Northwest Iowa, 
Lucknow. 

Insko, Amelia Abel (Mrs. M. O.), 1916, Kerin, 
Mont., Lucknow. 

fireland, Neal D., 1923, Tulsa, Okla., Chile. 

Ireland, Nina Kanaga (Mrs. N. D.), 1916, 
(reappointed, 1923), Tulsa, Okla., Chile. 

fIrle, Charles A., 1911, Sumner, Wash., South 
America General. 


- Irle, Orpha Cook (Mrs. C. A.), 1911, Castle 


Rock, Wash., South America General. 


J 


Jackson, Miss Grace M., 1921, 
N. Y., South Fukien. 

James, Edward, 1896 (reappointed, 1914), San 
Francisco, Cal., Central China. 

James, Mabel McCracken (Mrs. E.), 1911, 
Greenville, Pa., Central China. 

James, Henry I., 1913, Wisconsin, Rhodesia. 

James, Edith Woodger (Mrs. H. T.), rots: 
Appleton, Wis., Rhodesia. 


Brooklyn, 
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James, Miss Lena M., Pueblo, Colo., Foochow. 
fJarvis, Bruce W. (M.D.), 1923, Saint Paul, 
Minn., North China, 

Jarvis, M. Ada Carter (Mrs. B. W.), 1923, 
Saint Paul, Minn., North China. ; 
Jensen, Miss C. Marie (R.N.), 1916, Evanston, 

Ill., Congo. 

Jett, Harry C., 1920, Saint Louis, South Fukien. 
Jett, Wenona Wilson (Mrs. H. C.), 1920, Bald- 

win, Kan., South Fukien. 
Johannaber, Charles F., 1915, Warrenton, Wis., 

Kiangsi. 
Johannaber, Edna Steuckenan (Mrs. C. F.), 
1915, Nokomis, Iil., Kiangsi. 

Johnson, Edward S., 1925, West Ohio, Gujarat. 
Johnson, Jessie Carter (Mrs. E. S.), 1925, 

Cincinnatt, Ohio, Gujarat. 
Ee oe Paul E., 1925, Waterloo, Iowa, North 


na. 

Johnson, Evelyn Grant (Mrs. P. E.), 1925, 
Hopkinton, Iowa, North China. 

Johnson, Miss Serena, 1920, Minneapolis, 
Minn., North Andes. : 

Johnson, William R., 1907, Cornell, Iil., Kiangsi. 

Johnson, Ina Buswell (Mrs. W. R.), 1907, 
Cornell, Ill., Kiangsi. 

Jones, Benjamin M., 1903, Minneapolis, Minn., 


urma.. 
Jones, Luella Rigby (Mrs. B. M.), 1909, 
Mechanicsville, Iowa, Burma. 
Jones, E.- Stanley, 1907, Baltimore, Md., North 


India. 

Jones, Mabel Lossing (Mrs. E. S.), 1910, 
Clayton, Iowa, North India. 

Jones, Francis P,, 1915, Dodgeville, Wis., 
Hinghwa. 

Jones, E. Lucille Williams (Mrs. F. P.), 1915, 
Dodgeville, Wis., Hinghwa. 

Jones, Lucian B., 1908, 


ndia. 

Jones, Nellie Randle (Mrs. L. B.), 1911, Spo- 
kane, Wash., Northwest India. 

Joyner, Eli B., 1922, Alabama, Bengal. 

Joyner, Louise Holloway (Mrs. E. B.), 1922, 
Whistler, Ala., Bengal. 


Iowa, Northwest 


K 


Keeler, Joseph L. (M.D.), 1903, Lauder, 
Canada, North China. 

Keeler, Elma Nichol (Mrs. J. L.) (R.N.), 1903, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., North China. 

Keislar, Mott, 1899, Upper Iowa, Indus River. 

Keislar, Edna Beck (Mrs. M.) (M.D.), 1901, 
San Jose, Cal., Indus River. 

Keister, Miss Maud P., 1926, New Cumber- 
land, Pa., Korea. aoae 


Kellar, Frederick J., 
North Africa. 

Kellar, Lillian Griffith (Mrs. F. J.), 1922, 
Stratford, Ontario, North Africa. 

+Kellogg, Claude R., 1911, Denver, Colo., Foo- 
h 


chow. 

Kellogg, Mary Crow (Mrs. C. R.), 1911, 
University Park, Colo., Foochow. 

+Kelly, C. Guyer, 1918, Baltimore, Md., North 
Africa. 

Kelly, Eleanor Andrews (Mrs. C. G.), 1920, 
Inwood, L. I., North Africa. 

Kemp, Alexander H. (M.D.), 1923, New Eng- 
land, Angola. 

Kemp, Winifred Farmer (Mrs. A. H.), 1928, 
Montclair, N. J., Angola. ; 
+Kerr, George C., 1921, Harrisburg, Pa., China 

General. 

Kerr, June Patterson (Mrs. G. C.), 1922, Le 
Roy, Til., China General. ‘ 
Keys, Miss Eudora R., 1925, Columbus, Ohio, 

Chile. 
Keys, Pliny W., 1909, South Kansas, South- 
east Africa. : 


New England, 
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Keys, Clara Evans (Mrs. P. W.), 1909, Chanute, 
Kan., Southeast Africa. 

Keyser, Elsie J., 1915, Roanoke, Ind., Central 
America. 

Kinch, Francis M., 1923 (contract), Snohomish, 
Wash., Chile. 

Kinch, Carrie Alger (Mrs. F. M.), 1918, Fac- 
toryville, Pa., Chile. 

King, Earl Leslie, 1909, Foré Atkinson, Wis., 
Central Provinces. 

King, Edith Broadbooks (Mrs. E. L.), 1912, 
Attica, N. Y., Central Provinces. 

ee William L., 1888, Monnesota, South 
ndia. 


King, Sarah Hockenhull (Mrs. W. L.), 1888, 
Chatfield, Minn., South India. 
Kingham, James J., 1905, Rocky Ridge, Ohio, 
South India. 
Kingham, Grace Woods (Mrs. J. J.), 1911, 
Evanston, Ill., South India. 
Kipp, Ray B., 1903, Onarga, Ill., Angola. 
Kipp, Lettie Mason (Mrs. R. B.), 1905, Lowell, 
Mass., Angola. 
Kiser, Stephen L., 1920, Southwest Kansas, 
North Africa. 
Kiser, Karen Hansen (Mrs. 8. L.) (R.N.), 1920, 
Sedgwick, Kan., North Africa. 
Klaus, Armin V., 1913, La Crosse, Wis., Nether- 
lands Indies. 
Klaus, Susan Fries (Mrs. A. V.), 1913, Conners- 
ville, Ind., Netherlands Indies. _ . 
Klebsattel, August, 1912 (reappointed, 1923), 
Central German, Angola. 
Klebsattel, Elsie Schick (Mrs. A.), 1912 (reap- 
pointed, 1923), Elmore, Ohio, Angola. 
}Knight, Herbert W. (M.D.), 1916, Mansfield, 
Pa., Hyderabad. 
Knight, Katherine Parker (Mrs. H. W.), 1916, 
Mansfield, Pa., Hyderabad. 
Koch, Clinton H. S., 1905, Saint Paul, Minn., 
Bengal. 
Koch, Grace Ostrander (Mrs. C. H. 8.), 1907, 
Devils Lake, N. Dak., Bengal. 
+Korns, John H. (M.D.), 1911, Chicago, IIl., 
North China. 
Korns, Bessie Pennywitt (Mrs. J. H.), 1911, 
Chicago, Ill., North China. 
TRepuse; Oliver J., 1908, Salisbury, Md., North 
na. 
Krause, Evelyn Baugh (Mrs. O. J.), 1923, 
Petaluma, Cal., North China. 
Krider, Walter W., 1920, North Indiana, Japan. 
Krider, Anastasia Cox (Mrs. W. W.), 1920, 
Monroe, Ind., Japan. 
Kurath, Miss Louisa, 1920 (R.N.), Carneys 
Point, N. J., North Andes. 


L 


Lacy, G Carleton, 1914, Evanston, Ill., Kiangsi. 
Lacy, Harriett Boutelle (Mrs. G. C.), 1918, 
Chelsea, Mass., Kiangsi. 
Lacy, Henry V., 1912, Delaware, Ohio, Foochow. 
Lacy, Jessie Ankeny (Mrs. H. V.), 1913, York, 
Neb., Foochow. 
Lacy, John V., 1919, New York, Korea. 
Lacy, Mary Appenzeller (Mrs. J. V.), 1917, 
Lancaster, Pa., Korea. 
Lacy, Walter N., 1908, Delaware, Ohio, Foochow. 
Lacy, Helen Murdock (Mrs. W. N.), 1908, 
Delaware, Ohio, Foochow. 7 
*Lampard, John, 1912, London, England, Gujarat. 
*Lampard, Susan Hart (Mrs. J.), 1912, Nagpur, 
India, Gujarat. ‘ } 
{Lampertz, Edward J., 1922, Saint Louis, Mo., 
Bolivia. 
Lanham, John W., 1922, Oklahoma, Central 
Provinces. 
Lanham, Daisy Wallace (Mrs. J. W.), 1922, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Central Provinces. 
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Tay George R., 1921, Pittsfield, Mass., West 

ina. 

Larkin, Anna Stacy (Mrs. G. R.), 1921, Johns- 
town, N. Y., West China. : 

Lavely, Horace T., 1920, Des Moines, Iowa, 
Kiangsi. 

Lavely, Gertrude Hillman (Mrs. H. T.), 1920, 
Stuart, Iowa, Kiangsi. 

Lawrence, Benjamin F., 1908, Bluefield, W. 
Va., West China. 

Lawrence, Jennie Borg (Mrs. B. F.), 1913, 
Lindsay, Neb., West China. 

Lee, Ada Jones (Mrs. D. H.), 1876, West 
Virginia, Bengal. 

Lee, Edwin F., 1911 (reappointed, 1924), Hvans- 
ton, Ill., Malaya. 

Lee, Edna Dorman (Mrs. HE. F.), 1911 (reap- 
pointed, 1924), Hvanston, Ill., Malaya. 

Leitzel, Ruth Rossiter (Mrs. H. 8.), Mead- 
ville, Pa., Shantung. 

Lennox, William G. (M.D.), 1915, Colorado 
Springs, Colo., North China. 

Lennox, Emma Buchtel (Mrs. W. G.), 1915, 
Colorado Springs, Colo., North China. 

eee Spencer, 1881, Rock River, West 

na. 

Lewis, Esther Bilbie (Mrs. 8.), 1881, Anoka, 
Minn., West China. 

tLibby, Walter E. (M.D.), 1916, Lincoln, Me., 


Kiangsi. 

Libby, Lucile Tretheway (Mrs. W. E.), 1916, 
Riverside, Cal., Kiangsi. 

Liebner, Otto, 1918, New York City, Eastern 
South America. 

Liebner, Frances Spencer (Mrs. Otto), 1918, 
New York City, Eastern South America. 

Lightfoot, Leroy, 1920, Michigan, Bombay. 

Lightfoot, Grace Savage (Mrs. Leroy), 1920, 
Smiths Creek, Mich., Bombay. 

Liljestrand, Sven H. (M.D.), 1916, Jordan, 

Y., West China. 

Liljestrand, Ethel Hardy (Mrs. S. H.), 1916, 
Jordan, N. Y., West China, 
Lindquist, Miss Maria (R.N.), 1920, Stock- 

holm, Sweden, Angola. 


Lindsay, Norman W., 1920, Maine, North 
Africa. 
Lindsay, Ruby Lays (Mrs. N. W.), 1920, 


Brockton, Mass., North Africa. 

Lindsey, Howard W., 1921, Rochelle, Til., 
North India. 

Lindsey, Thera Twitchell (Mrs. H. W.), 1920, 
Trenton, N. J., North India. 

Linn, Hugh H. (M.D.), 1909, Shelby, Iowa, 
Hyderabad. 

Linn, Minnie Logeman (Mrs. H. H.), 1910, 
Rockham, S. Dak., Hyderabad. 

Linzell, Lewis E., 1899, Cincinnati, Gujarat. 

Linzell, Phila Keen (Mrs. L. E.), 1899, Arcanum, 


Ohio, Gujarat. 2 
Lipp. Charles F., 1907, Shiloh, Ohio, South 
ndia. 
Lipp, Clara Emptage (Mrs. C. F.), 1907, 


Marseilles, Ohio, South India. 
List, Miss Clara, 1921, Indianapolis, Ind., Cen- 
tral America. 
*Lochhead, James L., 1914, Constantine, Algeria, 
North Africa. 
*Lochhead, Margaret Brown (Mrs. J. L.), 1914, 
Constantine, Algeria, North Africa. 
Lochhead, Miss Marjorie R., 1923, Constantine, 
Algeria, North Africa. 
Loland, Miss Serene (R.N.), 1921, Massachu- 
setts, Foochow. 
Longworth, Alice Ekstromer (R.N.) (Mrs. H. 
A.), 1920, Stockholm, Sweden, Angola. 
tLowry, George D. N. (M.D.), 1894, Delaware, 
Ohio, North China. 
Lowry, Cora Calhoun (Mrs. G. D. N.), 1894, 
Delaware, Ohio, North China. 
Luering, Heinrich L. E., 1889, South Germany. 
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Luering, Violet Beins (Mrs. H. L. E.), 1892. 
Singapore, S. S., Germany. 
Lund, Miss Pear] B. (R.N.), 1922, Warren, Pa., 
S. Raymond, 


Korea. 
1922, New England 
Southern, Japan. 


Luthy, 

Luthy, Kittie Fishel (Mrs. S. R.), 1922, Hol- 
brook, Mass., Japan. ; is 
Lyons, Ernest S.; 1899, Rock River, Philip- 

pine Islands. 
Lyons, Harriet Ewers (Mrs. E. §8.), 1900, 
Springfield, Ill., Pnilippine 1slands. 


M 


TMcCaffree, William P., 1924, Lincoln, Neb., 
Eastern South America. : 
McCaffree, Elsie Wulfmeyer (Mrs. W. P.), 1924, 
Lincoln, Neb., Eastern South America. 
McComb, Miss Bessie M. (R.N.), 1925, San 
Juan, Tex., Central China. 
McCracken, Miss Esther J., 1923, Salem, Ore., 
North China. 
McCray, Miss Lillian H., 1919, Corry, Pa., 
Bolivia. 
McCurdy, William A., 1917, Two Harbors, 
Minn., West China. 
McCurdy, F. Eleanor W. (Mrs. W. A.), 1917, 
Two Harbors, Minn., West China. 
TMcGuire, Paul E., 1924, Pittsburgh, Pa., Mexico. 
McKinney, Henry Cromwell, 1923, La Mesa, 
Cal., Bolivia. 
McKinney, Marie Maxwell (Mrs. H. C.), 1923, 
La Mesa, Cal., Bolivia. 
+McManis, S. Easton (M.D.), 1924, Winchester, 
Ohio, Korea. 
MecManis, Marion Wallace (Mrs. 8. E.) (R.N.), 
1924, Delaware, Ohio, Korea. 
+MacCornack, Eugene A. (M.D.), 1923, White- 
hall, Wis., North Andes. 
MacCornack, Harriet Hiebner (Mrs. E. A.) 
(R.N.), 1923, Whitehall, Wis., North Andes. 
MacDonald, Miss Lillian, 1921, Syracuse, N. ~ 
Y., West China. 
MacLean, Miss Sarah M. (R:N.), 1920, East- 
hampton, Mass., West China. 
tMaddock, Sayre P., 1919, Sayre, Pa., Eastern 
South America. 
Maddock, Rhea Biesecker (Mrs. S. P.),. 1919, 
Sayre, Pa., Eastern South America. 
Main, William A., 1896, Des Moines, Yenping. 
Main, Emma Little (Mrs. W. A.), 1896, Wood- 
bine, Iowa, Yenping. 
tMalmquist, Edward A., 1921, Astoria, L. I., 


Malaya. 

Malmquist, Mildred Malberg (Mrs. E. A.), 1925, 
Thief River Falls, Minn., Malaya. 

Manley, David H., 1907, Revere, Mass., Bengal. 

Manley, Cora Miller (Mrs. D. H.), 1907, Revere, 
Mass., Bengal. 

Manly, Wilson E., 1893, Upper Iowa, West 


China. 
Marshall, Raymond E., 1920, Newark, Central 
Martin, Esther Ludwig (Mrs. J. V.), 1914, 
Matthews, Joseph B., 1915, Wilmore, 
more, Ky., Netherlands Indies. 
Mauger, Thelma Gruber (Mrs. F. G.), 1923, 
Bolivia. 


Manly, Florence Brown (Mrs. W. E.), 1893, 
Plainfield, Ind., West China. 
America. 
Martin, J. Victor, 1914, Cedar Falls, Iowa, Japan. 
Mishawaka, Ind., Japan. 
Ky., 
Netherlands Indies. 
Matthews, Grace Ison (Mrs. J. B.), 1916, Wil- 
}Mauger, Frank G., 1923, Blackwood, N. J., 
Rhodesia. 
Blackwood, N. J., Rhodesia. 
Maxwell, Miss Ruth, 1920, Arlington, S. Dak., 
tMayer, Philip F., 1923, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, 
Malaya. 


1925] 


Mayer, M. Emily Powell (Mrs. P. F.) (R.N.), 
1923, Delaware, Ohio, Malaya. 

Mead, Miss Hazel E. (R.N.), 1924, Turlock, 
Cal., North Andes. 

Melts: Miss Eva, 1921, Madison, Wis., Foo- 


chow. 
Merrill, Ralph E. (M.D.), 1922, Boston, Mass., 
Foochow. 
Merrill, Alice King (Mrs. R. E.), 1922, Boston, 
Mass., Foochow. 
Miller, Miss Bereniece K., 1925, Raritan, N. J., 
Central America. 
Miller, Charles E., 1921, Shwmway, Iil., North 
Andes. 
Miller, Henry T., 1925, Kansas, Liberia. 
Miller, Kate Wood (Mrs. H. T.), 1925, Wil- 
more, Ky., Liberia. 
Miller, Miss Pearl B., 1925, Sylvia, Kan., 
Chile. 
Milner, Miss Besse B., 1921, Farley, Iowa, 
Kiangsi. 
Moe, Rex R., 1907, Fremont, Neb., Philip- 
pine Islands. 
Moe, Julia Noyes (Mrs. R. R.), 1908, Fremont, 
Neb., Philippine Islands. 
Moffatt, Elbert M., 1920, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
North India. 
Moffatt, Beatrice Bell (Mrs. E. M.), 1920, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., North India. 
TMontgomery, Stanley R. (M.D.), 1925, Toronto, 
Ontario, Rhodesia. 
Montgomery, Janet Hislop (Mrs. S. R.), 1925, 
Whitley, Ontario, Rhodesia. 
Moore, John Z., 1903, New York East, Korea. 
Moore, Ruth E. Benedict (Mrs. J. Z.), 1910, 
Rome, N. Y., Korea. 
Moore, Joseph W., 1916, Nebraska, Philip- 
pine Islands. 
Mopean, Hugh C., 1920, Carlisle, Pa., Foo- 
chow. 
Morgan, Keiller Nolen (Mrs. H. C.), 1920, 
Lookout Mountain, Tenn., Foochow. 
Morris, Charles D., 1900, Newark, Korea. 
Morris, Louise Ogilvy (Mrs. C. D.), 1903, 
Topeka, Kan., Korea. 
Morse, Miss Dorothy (R.N.), 1923, Stamford, 
Conn., Chile. 
TMorton, Frederick (M.D.), 1923, EHik Neck, 
Md., Southeast Africa. 
Morton, Alice Aldred (Mrs. F.), 1923, London, 
England, Southeast Africa. 
Muller, Walter A., 1924, Rock River, Bengal. 
Mullikin, Pearl, 1909, Wilmore, Ky., Rhodesia. 
yMumby, Edward W., 1921, Bloomington, Ind., 
Lucknow. 
Mumby, Margaret Stockbarger (Mrs. HE. W.), 
1921, Bloomington, Ind., Lucknow. 
parol nace Marshall J., 1920, Nebraska, Rho- 
esia. 
Murphree, Azalia Nees (Mrs. M. J.), 1920, 
Boaz, Ala., Rhodesia. 


N 
Nave, Julian W., 1921, Southern Illinois, North 


India. 
Nave, Eleanor Bramlet (Mrs. J. W.), 1921, 
New Haven, Conn.,. North India. 

Nelson, William E., 1920, New England South- 
ern, Angola, j 
Nelson, Julia Blair (Mrs. W. E.), 1920, Tiro, 

Ohio, Angola. y 
+Noble, Alden E., 1925, Columbus, Ohio, Korea. 
Noble, Pearl Garden (Mrs. A. E.), 1925, Strat- 
ford, Ontario, Korea. : 
Noble, W. Arthur, 1892, Wyoming, Korea. 


Noble, Mattie Wilcox (Mrs. W. A.), 1892, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Korea. 
ee William R., 1923, Solvay, N. Y., West 
na. 
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North, Sarah Shuey (Mrs. W. R.), 1923, Belle- 
fonte, Pa., West China. 
Norton, Arthur H. (M.D.), 1908, North Adams, 
Mich., Korea. 
Norton, Minnette Schnittker (Mrs. A. H.), 
1908, North Adams, Mich., Korea. 
Norton, Miss Clare, 1915, Napa, Cal., Malaya. 
tNoyes, Harold G. (M.D.), 1924, Newton Cen- 
ter, Mass., Hyderabad. 
Noyes, Bessie La Rue (Mrs. H. G.), 1924, 
Newton Center, Mass., Hyderabad. 


O 


Odgers, George A., 1916, Davenport, Wash., 
Bengal. 

Odgers, Doris Slater (Mrs. G. A.), 1919, Lin- 
coln, Neb., Bengal. 

Oechsli, Waldo R. (M.D.), 1919, McPherson, 
Kan., Shantung. 

Oechsli, Sara Jacobs (Mrs. W. R.), 1919, 
McPherson, Kan., Shantung. 

O'Farrell; Thomas A., 1909, Pana, Ill., Rho- 


desia. 
O’Farrell, Josephine Bost (Mrs. T. A.), 1909, 
Pana, Iil., Rhodesia. 
Oldroyd, Miss Gertrude N., 1924, Ottawa, Kan., 
China General. 
Oliver, Walter, 1923, Cape May, N. J., Central 
America, 
Oliver, Anna Skow (Mrs. W.), 1923, Cape May, 
J., Central America. 
Olmstead, Clarence E., 1915, Rock River, 
Burma. 
Olmstead, Katherine Lane (Mrs. C. E.), 1915, 
Genoa, Ill., Burma. 
Olson, Miss Emma, 1917, Virowqua, Wis., 
North Sumatra. 
ae Zenas A., 1921, Hillsboro, Ore., South 
ndia. 
Olson, Aetna Emmel (Mrs. Z. A.), 1918, Sher- 
wood, Ore., South India. 
Oster, Miss Harriet E. (R.N.), 1920, Healds- 
burg, Cal., West China. 
tOverholt, William W., 1924, Indianola, Iowa, 
Foochow. 
Overholt, Olive Probasco (Mrs. W. W.), 1924, 
Fayette, Iowa, Foochow. 


12) 


Pace, John C., 1920, Iowa Park, Tex., North- 
west India. 
Pace, Mildred Smith (Mrs. J. C.), 1920, Sager- 
ton, Tex., Northwest India. ‘ 
Parker, Albert-A., 1905, Southwest Kansas, 
Bombay. 

Parker, Luetta Oldham (Mrs. A. A.), 1905, 
Wichita, Kan., Bombay. 

Parker, Charles E., 1901, West Durham, N. C., 
Hyderabad. 

Parker, Sarah Turner (Mrs. C. E.), 1902, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Hyderabad. ~ 

Parlin, Elwyn C., 1917, Evanston, Ill., South 


Fukien. 

Parlin, Lucile Slee (Mrs. E. C.), 1917, Hvans- 
ton, Ill., South Fukien. 

Patterson, Charles D., 1924, Mount Pleasant, 
Mich., Malaya. 

Patterson, John, 1920, Kansas, Hyderabad. 

Patterson, Eleanora Ward (Mrs. J.), 1920, 
Kansas City, Mo., Hyderabad. 

Paustian, Paul W., 1923, Sterling, Neb., Indu 
River. 

Paustian, Cornelia Munz (Mrs. P. W.), 1923, 
Saint Joseph, Mo., Indus River. 

Payne, Miss Zola L. (R.N.), 1920, Indianapolis, 
Ind., Korea. 

Peach, Preston L., 1913, Central New York, 
Malaya. 
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Peach, Nora Nelson (Mrs. P. L.), 1915, Mitchell- 
ville, Md., Malaya 

Pease, Miss Fated ~R.N)), 1926, Chicago, Ill, 
North Andes. 

Peat, Jacob F., 1893, alate West China. 

Peat, Emily Gaskell (Mrs. J . F.), 1893, Quincy, 
Iil., West China. 

Peebles, Miss Gladys A., 1920, New York City, 


West China. 

Pennepacker, Miss Elma K. Pac ), 19238, 
West a cote Pa., Kiangs' 

Perkins, Edward C (M.D.), #910, Hartford, 
Conn., Kiangsi 

Perkins, Georgina Phillips (Mrs. E. C.), 1916, 


Yonkers, N. Y., Kiangsi. 
Perkins, Judson’ T., 1911, West Wisconsin, 
Hyderabad. 


Perkins, Delia Scheible (Mrs. J. T.) (R.N.), 
1913, New Ulm, Minn., Hyderabad. 

Perkins, Raymond G. (M.D.), 1913, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., Netherlands Indies. 

Perkins, Pearl ‘McLean (Mrs. R. G.), 1913, 
Harrowsmith, Ontario, Netherlands Indies. 

Perrill, Fred M., 1906, Salina, Kan., Luck- 


now. 

Perrill, Mary Voight (Mrs. F. M.), 1911, 
Kankakee, Ill., Lucknow. 

Persson, Josef A., 1907, Stockholm, Sweden, 


Southeast Africa. 
Persson, Henny R. (Mrs. J. A.) (R.N.), 1909, 
Linkoping, Sweden, Southeast Africa. 


Peterson, Berndt O., 1904, Scandia, Kan., 
Philippine Islands. 
Peterson, Alice Mercer (Mrs. B. O.), 1904, 


Scandia, Kan., Philippine Islands. 

Peterson, Charles ¥F., 1923, Johnstown, Pa., 
Yenping. 

Peterson, Dorothy Beaver (Mrs. C. F.), 1923, 
Indiana, Pa., Yenping 

Uieteres Robert x POMLD.), 1922, Sioux City, 
Iowa, West China. 

Pflaum, William O., 1913, Puget Sound, Chile. 

Pflaum, Mame Messner (Mrs. W. O.), 1913, 
South Prairie, Wash., Chile. 

Phillips, W. Sharman (contract), 1926, Missis- 
sippi, Malaya 

Pickett, J. W., 1910, Wilmore, Ky., Lucknow. 

Pickett, Ruth Robinson (Mrs. at W.), 1916, 
Evanston, Ill., Lucknow. 

Pierce, Elmer L., 1919, Kingfisher, Okla., 


Angola. 

Pilcher, Raymond F., 1916, Michigan, West 
China. 

Pilcher, Esther Rulison (Mrs. R. F.), 1916, 


Battle Creek, Mich., West China. 
Piper, Arthur L. (M.D.), 1918, Buffalo, N. Y., 


Congo. 

Piper, Maude sad (Mrs. A. L.), 1913, 
New York, N. ongo. 

Pitt, Malcolm 1924, New Jersey, Indus 
River. 


Ploeg, Miss Deannetta (R.N.), 1924, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Kiangsi. 

Plummer, James C., 1923, West Ohio, Kiangsi. 

Plummer, Sara Davis (Mrs. J. C.), 1928, 
Celina, Ohio, Kiangsi. 

Pointer, James D., 1913, Gulf, port en Africa. 

Pointer, Marvyn "MeNiel (Mrs. ~ DW), 1913, 
Iowa, La., Southeast Africa. 

Porter, Reuben B., 1923, Ohio, Lucknow. 

Porter, Lenore Emme (Mrs. R. B.), 1923, 
Columbus, Ohio, Lucknow. 

Price, Frederick A., 1904, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Liberia. 

Price, Luna Jones (Mrs. F. A.), 1905, Myers, 
Fla., Liberia. 

Probasco, Miss Abbie, 1920, Arlington, Iowa, 
Central China. 

Proebstel, Lester, 1914, Salem, Ore., Malaya. 

Prussner, August H., 1921, Northwest German, 
Netherlands Indies. 
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Prussner, Florence Mauer (Mrs. A. H.), 1921, 
Freeport, Ill., Netherlands Indies. 


+Pryor, Roy a, 1923, Manteca, Cal., Central 
hina. 
Pryor, Helen Brenton (M.D.) (Mrs. R. J.), 


1923, nies, Minn., Central China. 
*Purdon, John H. C., Dublin, Ireland, North 


Afr: 

*Purdon, “Catherine Hardman (Mrs. J. H. C.), 
Dublin, Ireland, North Africa. 

Pyke, Frederick M., 1913, Cambridge, Mass., 
Shantung. 

Pyke, edied Taft (Mrs. F. M.), 1914, Forest 
Hill Gardens, N. Y., Shantung. 


Pykett, George F., 1891, Woolwich, England, 
Malaya. 

Pykett, Amelia Young (Mrs. G. F.), 1894, 
Penang, S. S., Malaya. 


Quick, Miss Edna N., 1919 (contract), Long 


Beach, Cal., North China. 
R 
es Marvin A., 1903, Colorado, North 
ndes. 
Rader, Jean Halstead (Mrs. M. A.), 1903, 
Denver, Colo., North Andes. : 
}+Rankin, Robert C., 1921, Norwood, Ohio, 
Lucknow. 

Rankin, May Stephens (Mrs. R. C.), 1921, 
Norwood, Ohio, Lucknow. 

Rape, C. Bertram, 1908, Evanston, Ill., West 


China. 
Rape, Rebecca Burnett (Mrs. C. B.), 1908, 
Evanston, Iil., West China. 
Rea, Julian S., 1924, Hast Weymouth, Mass., 
Southeast Africa. 
Rea, Mary Porter (Mrs. J. S.), 1924, Amherst, 
Mass., Southeast Africa. 
Read, Miss Elsie A. (R.N.), 1925, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., North Andes. 
Redinger, Miss June E., 1921, Washington, Pa., 
Netherlands Indies. 
+Reed, Elbert E., 1920, Fort Dodge, Iowa, Chile. 
Reed, Marian Harrington (Mrs. E. E.), 1920, 
River Forest, Ill., Chile. 


Richards, Arthur, 1921, New City, N. Y., 
Bombay. 
Richards, Jessie Dawson (Mrs. A.), 1921, 


New City, N. Y., Bombay 

epee Miss Flora AR “RN. ), 1921, Fair- 
field, N. Y., West China. 

Riggs, Clarence H., 1903, Indianola, Iowa, 


urma, 

Riggs, Blanche Spurgeon (Mrs. C. H.), 1911, 
Orient, Iowa, Burma. 

Riley, Herbert J., 1922, Los Altos, Cal., Philip- 
pine Islands, 

Riley, Berniece Roach (Mrs. H. J.), 1922, Wood- 
land, Cal., Philippine Islands. 

+Robart, Carl, 1920, Akron, Ohio, Kiangsi. 

Robart, Grace Weaver (Mrs. G), 1921, Repub- 
lie, Ohio, Ki angsi. 

Sa George A., 1907, Marathon, Iowa, 
Rhodesia. 

Roberts, Bertha Fowles (Mrs. George A.), 
1910, Mountain Dale, Ore., Rhodesia. 

Robertson, Friederika Smith (Mrs. J. B.), 
1898, Bremen, Germany, Liberia. 

Robertson, John T., 1889, Charlottetown, P. E. 
I., Northwest India. 

Robertson, Amelia Haskew (Mrs. J. T.), 1894, 
Calcutta, India, Northwest India. 

Robson, Horace G., 1922, Colorado, Central 
China, 

Robson, Gertrude Bridgewater (Mrs. H. G.), 
1922, Charleston, Flag Va., Central China. 
Roche, Raymond D., 1923, Washington, Pa., 

Malaya. 


1925] 


Rockey, Clement D., 1913, Scotch Plains, N. J. 
North India. Til 
Rockey, Helen Cady (Mrs. C. D.), 1922, 
Evanston, Ill., North India. 
tRolland, William A., 1921, Ohio, 
Kiangsi. 
Rolland, Margaret Uhler (Mrs. W. A.), 1921, 
Berea, Ohio, Kiangsi. 
Rosenberry, Delmar B. 1926, 
. aes, — Malaya. 
oss, Marcellus D., 1912, Northwest Kansas, 
South India. : 
Ross, Annie Sams (Mrs. M. D.), 1912, Linds- 
borg, Kan., South India. 
tRossiter, Fred J., 1921, Preston, Towa, Hinghwa. 
Rossiter, Daisy Mellor (Mrs. F. J.), 1921, 
Ames, Iowa, Hinghwa. 
Rounds, Lloyd D., 1921, Kentucky, Central 
erica. 
Rounds, Mayme Johnson (Mrs. L. D.), 1921, 
Wilmore, Ky., Central America. 
Rowe, Harry F., 1898, Northern New York, 
Central China. 
Rowe, Maggie Nelson (Mrs. H. F.), 1898, 
Rome, N. ¥., Central China. 
Rugg, Earl M., 1916, Genesee, Indus River. 
Rugg, Ellen Foote (Mrs. E. M.), 1916, Victor, 
N. Y., Indus River. 
Rusby, Miss Helen B., 1919, New York City, 
Bolivia. 


Berea, 


(contract), 


iS) 


Sadler, Miss Eva M. (R.N.), 1924, Altoona, 
Pa., Netherlands Indies. 
Salmans, Miss Edith, 1920, Temple, Ariz., 


Mexico. 

Salmans, Levi B. (M.D.), 1885, New England 
Southern, Mexico. 

Sanders, William L., 1920, Rock River, China 
General. 

Sanders, Alice Hillman (Mrs. W. L.) (R.N.), 
1921, Indianola, Iowa, China General. 

Sauer, Charles A., 1921, Circleville, Ohio, Korea. 

Sauer, Marguerite Suttle (Mrs. C. A.), 1921, 
Albion, Pa., Korea. 

Schaefer, Roland T., 1914 (reappointed, 1924), 
Central German, Yenping. 

Schaefer, Esther Beyer (Mrs. R. T.), 1914 
(reappointed, 1924), Evansville, Ind., Yenping. 

Schanzlin, Gottlieb, 1906, Central German, 


Bengal. 
Schanzlin, Elsie Debus (Mrs. G.), 1921, Baltz- 
more, Md., Bengal. 

Scharer, Charles W., 1904, West Toledo, Ohio, 
South India. : 
Scharer, Elizabeth Hastings (Mrs. C. W.), 

1904, Clyde, Ohio, South India. 
Scheufler, Karl W., 1921, Port Byron, N. ¥., 


Yenping. . 
Scheufler, Ada Mills (Mrs, K. W.), 1921, Port 
Byron, N. Y., Yenping. : 
Schubert, William E., 1922, Southern Cali- 
fornia, Central China. 

Schubert, Martha Smith (Mrs. W. E.), 1922, 
San Diego, Cal., Central China. : 

Scott, Francis N., 1903, Northern Minnesota, 
Japan. 

Scott, Annie McLellan (Mrs. F. N.), 1903, 
Litchfield, Minn., Japan. E 

Seamands, Earl A., 1919, West Ohio, South 
India. 

Seamands, Yvonne Shields (Mrs. HE. A.), 1919, 
Cleveland, Ohio, South India. 

Searles, Clair K., 1915, Central New York, 
North China. 

Searles, Elizabeth Hutchens (Mrs. C, K.), 1923, 
Toledo, Ohio, North China. : : 
Sellers, Miss Lelia E., 1921, San Luis Obispo, 

Cal., Bolivia. 
Shacklock, R. Floyd, 1920, Raymond, Neb., 
Japan. 
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Shacklock, Louise Dunlop (Mrs. R. F.), 1923, 
Tokyo, Japan, Japan. ‘ 

Shaw, Mark R., 1922, Berwyn, Iil., Japan. 

Shaw, Alma Dodds (Mrs. M. R.), 1923, Ber- 
wyn, Ill., Japan. 

Shaw, William E., 1921, Norwood, Ohio, Korea. 

Shaw, Adeline Hamilton (Mrs. W. E.), 1921, 
Lima, Ohio, Korea. 

Sheets, Herman J., 1906, Saint Louis, Mo., 


ucknow. 
Sheets, Grace Bills (Mrs. H. J.), 1908, Hvans- 
ville, Ind., Lucknow. 
Sheets, Sankey L., 1921, Pittsburgh, Luck- 


now. 

Shellabear, Miss Margaret A., 1924, Madison, 

. J., Malaya. 

}Shelly, William A., 1905, Galveston, Ind., Chile. 

Shelly, Geneva Lewis (Mrs. W. A.), 1920, 
London, Ohio, Chile. 

Shields, Miss Irene W., 1924, Loanda, Africa, 
Angola. 

Shields, Miss Margaret L., 1925, Milo, Tenn., 


ngola. 

Shields, Robert, 1898, Newry, Ireland, Angola. 

Shields, Louise Raven (Mrs. R.), 1898, Chicago, 
Til., Angola. 

Shields, William EH., 1918, North Indiana, 
Congo. 

Shields, Mildred Lynch (Mrs. W. E.), 1918, 
Canton, Iil., Congo, 

+Shurtleff, Malcolm C., 1923, Little Compton, 
R. I., North Andes. 

Shurtleff, Florence Jewell (Mrs. M. C.), 1923, 
Little Compton, R. I., North Andes. 

Sikes, Walter E., 1923, Camp Verde, Ariz., 
Central Provinces. 

Sikes, Jane Wood (Mrs. W. E.), 1923, Hdin- 
burgh, Scotland, Central Provinces. 

Simons, George A., 1907, New York East, 
Russia. 

Sites, C. M. Lacey, 1907, China, Foochow. 

Sites, Evelyn Worthley (Mrs. C. M. L.), 1907, 
Brunswick, Me., Foochow. 

a Miss Achsah M., 1920, Amsterdam, 


. Y., Chile. 

{Skinner, James E. (M.D.), 1897, Chicago, 
Til., Yenping. 

Skinner, Susan Lawrence (M.D.) (Mrs. J. E.), 
1897, Chicago, Iil., Yenping. 

Smalley, Ray L., 1923, Morrisville, Vt., Congo. 

Smalley, Ruth Hubbell (Mrs. R. L.), 1923, 
Lexington, Mass., Congo. 

Smith, Dennis V. (M.D.), 1915, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., North China. 

Smith, Hazel Littlefield (Mrs. D. V.), 1915, 
Farwell, Mich., North China, 

Smith, Earl M., 1922, Central Illinois, Eastern 
South America. 

Smith, Bessie Archer (Mrs. E. M.), 1923, 
Peoria, Ill., Hastern South America. 

Smith, F. Herron, 1905, Chicago, Ill., Japan. 
Smith, Iva Bamford (Mrs. F. H.), 1905, Chi- 
cago, Ill., Japan. \ i 
Smith, Harold J., 1916, Southern California, 


Bengal. 
Smith, Lilian Ayres (Mrs. H, J.), 1916, Los 
Angeles, Cal., Bengal. 


Smith, Herbert I., 1920, White Plains, N. Y., 
Kiangsi, China. : 
Smith, Ethel Nelson (Mrs. H, I.), 1920, Eliza- 
beth, N. J., Kiangsi, China. 
Smith, James N., Jr., 1921, 
Central America. 

Smith, Ruth Linn (Mrs. J. N.), 1921, Ashley, 
N. Dak., Central America. 

Smith, Miss Jennie M., 1920, Worcester, Mass., 


Chile. i 
Smith, LeGrand B., 1925, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 


Chile. * 
Smith, Mildred Failey (Mrs. L. B.), 1925, 
Framingham, Mass., Chile, 


Evanston, Iil., 
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Smith, Matthew D., 1917, Alpena, S. Dak., 
Mexico. 

Smith, Loretta Sage (Mrs. M. D.), 1919, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Mexico. 

Smith, Percy, Hampshire, England, North 
Africa, 

Smith, Sarah Boyt. (Mrs. P.), 
England, North Africa. : 

Smith, S. Raynor, 1918, Rock River, Luck- 
now. 

Smith, Geneva Johnson (Mrs. 8S. R.), 1922, 
Centralia, Wash., Lucknow. : 

Smith, Stephen P., 1912, New Brunswick, N. 
J., Bolivia. : 

Smyres, Roy S., 1924, Ithaca, N. Y., Congo. 

Smyres, Esther Montgomery (Mrs. R. §.), 
1924, Sioux City, Iowa, Congo. 

Snell, Clarence R., 1903, Plessis, N. Y., North 


Andes, 

Snell, Ida Miller (Mrs. C. R.), 1905, Cheviot, 
N. Y., North Andes. ; 
Snell, Miss Mildred I. (R.N.), 1925, Utica, 

N. Y., Chungking, West China. 
Bae. Mary Louise, 1909, Leptondale, N. Y., 
e. 
Sorensen, N. Johan, 1921, Torring, Denmark, 
Southeast Africa. 


Hampshire, 


Sorensen, Elisabeth Munch (R.N.), 1924, 
Aarhus, Denmark, Southeast Africa. 
Spear, Miss Marguerita A., 1925, Lacona, 


Towa, Panama. 
Spear, Philip H., 1921, Livermore Falls, Me., 
Eastern South America, 

Spear, Gladys Bushnell (Mrs. P. H.), 1921, 
Canterbury, Conn., Eastern South America. 
Spear, Ray F., 1921, Colman, S. Dak., Burma. 

Spencer, David S., 1883, Wyoming, Japan. 
Spencer, Mary Pike (Mrs. D. S.), 1883, Fac- 
toryville, Pa., Japan. 
Spencer, Robert S., 1916, Newark, Japan. 
Spencer, Evelyn McAlpine (Mrs. R. S.), 1916, 
.. Leonia, N. J., Japan. 
Springer, John M., 1901, Evanston, Iil., Congo. 
Springer, Helen Rasmussen (Mrs. J. M.), 1900, 
Wenonah, N. J., Congo. 
Stagg, Samuel W., 1923, Southern California, 
Philippine Islands. 
Stagg, Mary Boyd (Mrs. 8. W.), 1923, Pasa- 
dena, Cal., Philippine Islands. 
Stamer, John P., 1920, Rochester, Pa., Nether- 
lands Indies. 
Stamer, Carrie Cabel (Mrs. J. P.), 1920, Roches- 
ter, Pa., Netherlands Indies. 
{Stanger, Francis M., 1920, Los Angeles, Cal., 
North Andes. 
Stanger, Gertrude Cresse (Mrs. F. M.), 1920, 
Los Angeles, Cal., North Andes. 
Starks, David D., 1920, Atlanta, Liberia. 
Starks, Maude Blackwell (Mrs. D. D.), 1920, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Liberia. 
Starrett, Oscar G., 1920, North-East Ohio, 
West China. 
Starrett, Adelia Dodge (Mrs. O. G.), 1923, 
Canton, China, West China. 
{Stauffacher, Charles J. (M.D.), 1913, Battle 
Creek, Mich., Southeast Africa. 
Stauffacher, Grace Bekins (Mrs. C. J.), 1913, 
Battle Creek, Mich., Southeast Africa. 
Steepee, Miss Della E., 1921, Rogers, Ohio, Bom- 


bay. 
{Steininger, Russell H., 1920, Flint, Mich., 
Yenping. 
Steininger, Ruth Peirce (Mrs. R. H.), 1921, 
Troy, Ohio, Yenping. 
Stephens, William H., 1880, Bombay. 
Stephens, Anna Thompson (Mrs. W. H.), 
1885, Cincinnati; Ohio, Bombay. 
1922, 


Stevenson, Miss C. Hstella (R.N.), 
Chester, W. Va., North Andes. 

{Steward, Albert N., 1921, Omak, Wash., Cen- 

tral China. 
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Missoula, Mont., Central China. : 
Stouffer, Miss Stella E., 1921, Prescott, Ariz., 
oe Everett M., 1923, New England, Foo- 

ow. 
Lulu Shuman (Mrs. E. M.), 1923, 
Charlestown, Mass., Foochow. 
Strobel, C. Ralph, 
Strobel, Laura Tlett (Mrs. C. R.), 1922, Cleve- 
mn ., Hinghwa. 
Stuntz, Clyde B., 1915, Upper Iowa, Indus 
Stuntz, Florence Watters (Mrs. C. B.), 1915, 
New York City, Indus River. 
erica General. 
Stuntz, Florence Wolford (Mrs. H. C.), 1920, 
cre Floyd H., 1912, Williamston, Mich., 
ala; 
Williamston, Mich., Malaya. 
Lt Seo — E. (M.D.), 1921, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Sutton, Ruth Farrington (Mrs. L. E.), 1921, 
Buffalo, N. Y., West China. 
erica. 
Swain, Nancy Cox (Mrs. J. O.), 1923, Bloom- 


Steward, Celia Speak (Mrs. A. N.), 1921, 
Angola. 
¢c 

Stowe, 

1922, North-East Ohio, 
Hinghwa 
River. 

Stuntz, Hugh C., 1920, Rock River, South 
Genoa, N. Y., South America General. 
Malaya. 

Sullivan, Ella Burkley (Mrs. F. H.), 1915, 

est na. 

Swain; James O., 1923, Lizton, Ind., Central 
ington, Ind., Central America. 


Swan, Henry M., 1908, Central Swedish, 
Bengal. 
Swan, Edna Lunden (Mrs. H. M.), 1908, 


Galva, IU., Bengal. 

Swaney, Mrs. Mary F., 1920, Mount Pleasant, 
Iowa, Chile. 

Swift, Robert D., 1916, Salina, Kan., Malaya. 

Swift, Carol Smith (Mrs. R. D.), Salina, Kan., 
Malaya. 


T 
Taylor, Charles F. (contract), 1922, New York 
City, Foochow. 
1918, Scottsville, Mich., 


Taylor, H. Erne, 
Rhodesia. 

Taylor, Mae Parmelee (Mrs. H. E.), 1918, 
Scottsville, Mich., Rhodesia. 

fTaylor, Oswald G. (M.D.), 1913, Turtle Creek, 
Pa., Philippine Islands. 
Taylor, Frances Wood (Mrs. O. G.) (R.N.), 
1913, Turtle Creek, Pa., Philippine Islands. 
Templin, Leslie G., 1921, Northwest Indiana, 
Gujarat. 

Templin, Eloise Morrison (Mrs. L. G.), 1921, 
Topeka, Kan., Gujarat. 

Templin, Ralph T., 1925, Southwest Kansas, 
Northwest India. 

Templin, Lila Horton (Mrs. R. T.), 1925, 
Wakita, Okla., Northwest India. 

Bt scceed Earl L., 1916, Mansfield, Ohio, North 

ina. 

Terman, Lucile Fitzgerald (Mrs. E. L.), 1916, 
Mansfield, Ohio, North China. 

Terrell, Alice, 1894, Ludington, Mich., North 
China. 

Terril, William C., 1907, Colorado, Southeast 
Africa. 

Terril, Jessie Goldsmith (Mrs. W. C.), 1907, 
Chicago, Ill., Southeast Africa. 

Test, Miss Mildred C., 1920, Mitchell, S. Dak., 
South Fukien. 

tThero, Samuel G., 1923, Evanston, Ell., Luck- 


now. 
Thero, Mabel Stander (Mrs. S. G.), 1923, 
Evanston, Iil., Lucknow. 


tThoburn, Wilbur C., 1923, Meadville, Pa: , 
Lucknow. 


1925] 

Thomas, Wendell M., Jr., 1923, New York, 
Bombay. 

Thomas, My. Ruth Bancroft (Mrs. W. M.), 
1923, Westerville, Ohio, Bombay. 

Thompson, George B., 1915, West Wisconsin, 
Indus River. 

Thompson, Vivian Shute (Mrs. G. B.), 1920, 
Lisbon, N. Dak., Indus River. 

Titus, Murray T., 1910, Sleepy Eye, Minn., 
North India. 

Titus, Olive Glasgow (Mrs. M. T.), 1910, 
Seamon, Ohio, North India. 

Toothaker, Frank M., 1918, Southern Califor- 
nia, Yenping 

Poctheker 3 eesio EE. (Mrs. F. M.), 1918, Santa 
Ana, Cal., Yenping. 

eae. Jacob D., 1913, Stone Harbor, N. J., 

{Trimble Sect G. (M.D.), 1913, Hibbing, 
Minn., Yen 

Trimble, Edith “Aiford eis Cx Go L918; 
Helena, Mont., Yenpi 

ig core Clifford 8. (M. iD), 1922, Long Valley, 

Central China. 

Pees Ruth Barkman (Mrs. C. S8.), 1922, 
High Bridge, N. J., Central China. 

Truscott, Basil R., 1920, Nebraska, Eastern 
South America. 
Truscott, Annie 8. (Mrs. B. R.), 1920, Sowth 
Sioux City, Neb., Hastern South America. 
Truscott, Thomas A., 1919, Nebraska, Eastern 
South America. 

Truscott, Caroline J. (Mrs. T. A.), 1919, Syra- 
cuse, Neb., Eastern South America. 

Tuck, Ernest E., 1919, New England Southern, 
Northwest India. 

Tuck, Helen G. (Mrs. E. Ex), 1919, Greeley, 
Colo., Northwest India. 

Tucker, Boyd W., 1921, North Indiana, Bengal. 


Tucker, Lela Payton (Mrs. B. W.), 1916, 
Cement, Okla., Bengal. 

Tull, Lawrence E., 1921, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Rhodesia. 

Tweedie, Earl R., 1917, Croswell, Mich., Luck- 
now. 

Tweedie, Gertrude C. (Mrs. E. R.), 1917, 
Croswell, Mich., Lucknow. 

- V 
Van Buskirk, James D. (M.D.), 1908, Saint 


Louis, Korea. 

Van Buskirk, Harriet Evans (Mrs. J. D.), 1910, 
Kansas City, Mo., Korea. 

{Van Camp, Paul ™M., 1921, Clayton, N. Y., 
North China. 

Van Camp, Marjorie Martin (Mrs. P. M.), 
1923, Brooklyn, N. Y., North China. 

Verkler, Miss Bertha aC 1920, Chicago, Iil., 
Bolivia. 

TVogel, Joshua H., 1921, Seattle, Wash., China 
General. 

Vogel, Helen Hollister (Mrs. J. H.), 1921, 
Seattle, Wash., China General. 


WwW 


Wachs, Victor H., 1911, pes England, Korea. 
Wachs, Sylvia Allen (Mrs. V . H.), 1911, Town- 


send, Mass., Korea 
Wadsworth, Julian ee 1924, New England, 
France 


Wadawortls Maie Short (Mrs. J. 8.), 1924, 
Providence, R. J., Erance. 

+Wagner, Rush Be 1924, Ames, Iowa, Rho- 
desia. 

Walker, Miss Emma E., 1925 (contract), Wash- 
ington, D. C., Malay: a. 

¢Waleexs, Ellis P., 1930, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
Eastern South ‘America. 
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Walters, Clara Thomsen (Mrs. BE. P.), 1920, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Eastern South America. 
Ward, Ralph A., 1909, Foochow, China, Foo- 


chow. 

Ward, Mildred Worley (Mrs. R. A.), 1909, 
Foochow, China, Foochow. 

Warner, Ariel N., 1910, Georgia, Bombay. 

Warner, Helen Leggett (Mrs. A. N.), 1911, 
Hamilton, Va., Bombay. 

Warren, McKinley ne i 1920, Lawrence, Kan., 
Hastern South America. 

Warren, Vanetta H. (Mrs. M. H.), 1920, 
Lawrence, Kan., Eastern South America. 

Washburn, John E., 1910, ria Bolivia. 

Washburn, Grace Judd Scag J. E.), 1911, 
White Plains, N. Fs Bolivi 

Watters, Miss Hyla S, (M. D. iy: 1924, Atlanta, 
Ga., Central China. 

Weak, Harry H., 1907, Dakota, North India. 

Weak, Clara Hatheway (Mrs. H. H.), 1909, 
Mitchell, S. Dak., North India. 

Welker, Roy A., 1921 (contract), New York City, 
France. 

Welker, Mary Pray (Mrs. R. A.), 1921 (contract), 
New York os France. 

Wellman, Coe R., 1923, Southern California, 
Mexico. 

Wellman, M. Esther Turner (Mrs. C. R.), 1923, 
Los Angeles, Cal., Mexico. 

Wellons, Ralph D, 1916, Bloomington, Ind., 
Lucknow 

Wellons, Willafred Howe (Mrs. R. D.), 1916, 
Bloomington, Ind., Lucknow. 

Wengatz, John C., 1910, McCordsville, Ind., 
Angola. 

Wengatz, Susan Talbott (Mrs. J. C.), 1910, 
McCordsville, Ind., Angola. 

Wesley, Arthur F., 1918, Detroit, Eastern 
South merica. 

Wesley, Grace Shaw (Mrs. A. F.), 1918, Chi- 
cago, Ill., Eastern South America. 

vee John N., 1892, North Ohio, North 
ndia. 

West, Irene White (Mrs. J. N.), 1892, West 
Carlisle, Ohio, North India. 

West, Ralph E., 1922, Newark, Japan. 

West, Sg May (Mrs. R. B.) Tokyo, Japan’ 


Jap 

+ Whitehead, 1912, 
Bolivia. 

Whitehead, Virginia Bennett (Mrs. I.), 1912, 


Irving, Denver, Colo., 


Paris, Ark., Bolivia. 
Wiant, Bliss M., 1923, West Ohio, North 
China 


Wiant, Mildred Artz (Mrs. B. M.), 1923, Del- 
aware, Ohio, North China. 

}Wiant, Paul P., 1917, West Alexandria, Ohio, 
Foochow. 

Wiant, Hallie Fritz (Mrs. P. P.), 1917, West 
Alexandria, Ohio, Foochow. 

Wilkie, James H..N., 1918, Cawnpore, India, 
Lucknow. 

Wilkie, Caroline Buck (Mrs. J. H. N.), 1918, 
Mussoorie, India, Lucknow. 

Willett, Alfred E., 1924 (contract), Plainfield, 


N. J., Foochow. 
Williams, Franklin E. C., 1906, Colorado, 
Korea. 


Williams, Alice Barton (Mrs. F. E. C.), 1906, 
Denver, Colo., Korea. 

Williams, Frederick Ge 1921, Camas, Wash., 
Bengal. 

Williams, Irene Hays (Mrs. F. G.), 1922, 
Manhattan, Kan., Bengal. 

*Williams, Thomas, 1915, Central Provinces. 

a Mrs. Thomas, 1915, Central Proy- 

Williams, Walter B., 1905, Northern Minne- 
sota, Liberia. 

Williams, Maude Wigfield (Mrs. W. B.), 1913, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Liberia, 
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Wilson, Franklin M., 1905, Central Illinois, 
ucknow. 

Wilson, Mary Gregg (Mrs. F. M.), 1912, 


Mount Pleasant, Iowa, Lucknow. 

we Wilbur F., 1896, Evanston, Ill., Central 

na. 

Wilson, Mary Rowley (Mrs. W. F.), 1900, 
Crystal Springs, Mich., Central China. 

Winans, Edward J., 1910, Los Angeles, Cal., 
North China. 

Winans, Josephine Fearon (Mrs. E. J.), 1910, 
North China, 

Winter, Charles E., 1920, San Francisco, Cal., 
Hinghwa. 

Withey, Herbert C., 1891, Lynn, Mass., Angola. 

Withey, Ruth Bassett (Mrs. H. C.), 1910, 
Los Angeles, Cal., Angola, 

Wixon, Adelaide M., 1913, New York, N. Y., 
Central China. : 

Wolcott, Miss Jessie, 1922, Arthur, Iowa, 


Hinghwa. 

Wolfe, Miss Ruth S., 1924, Moorestown, N. J., 
Jugo-Slavia. 

Wood, Clarence L., 1923, Toronto, Ontario, 
Bombay. 


Wood, Amber Tresham (Mrs. C. L.), 1924, 
McMinnville, Ore., Bombay. 
Wood, Frederick, 1892, Toronto, 


Bombay. 
Wood, Elizabeth Lloyd (Mrs. F.), 1892, 
Kingston, Ontario, Bombay. 


Ontario, 
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Worley, Harry W., 1915, Fresno, Cal., Foo- 
chow. 

Worley, Zela Wiltsie (Mrs. H. W.), 1915, Forest, 
Ohio, Foochow. : 

Worthington, Charles M., 1902, Abingdon, 
Ill., Netherlands Indies. ‘ 

Worthington, Pauline Stefanski (Mrs. C. M.), 
1912, Higginsville, Mo., Netherlands Indies. 
Wyne, Miss Margaret R. (R.N.), 1924, Ma- 

comb, Ill., North China. 


a 
Yard, James M., 1910, New Jersey, West 


China. 
Yard, Mabelle Hickcox (Mrs. J. M.), 1910, 
Nichols, Conn., West China. 


TYoung, Almon P., 1921, La Grange, Ind., 


Gujarat. 
Young, Hazle Spore (Mrs. A. P.), 1921, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., Gujarat. 


Z 


Zabilka, William, 1920, Iowa, North India. 
Zabilka, Sylva McCall (Mrs. William), 1920, 
What Cheer, Iowa, North India. 
Tipe et Arthur F., 1920, Southern Illinois, 
e. 
Zimmerman, Edna Drayton (Mrs. A. F.), 1920, 
Greenville, Ill., Chile. 





MISSIONARIES BY CONFERENCES AND MISSIONS 
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Those marked { are laymen. Where the name of a large city is given, without 
a street or institutional address, add “Methodist Episcopal Mission.” 


I. EASTERN ASIA 


CHINA 
CHINA GENERAL 
(Add to each field address, China.) 


Andrews, Miss Elizabeth R. (contract), 20 
Museum Road, Shanghai. 

Davis, Miss Melissa J. (contract), 5 Quinsan 
Gardens, Shanghai. 

tKerr, George Compton, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Kerr, Mrs. June P., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


City. 

Oldroyd, Miss Gertrude N., 23 Yuen Ming 
Yuen Road, Shanghai. 

Sanders, William L., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


ity. 
Sanders, Mrs. Alice H. (nurse), 609 North ‘‘C”’ 
St., Indianola, Iowa. 


CENTRAL CHINA 
(Add to each field address, China.) 


Bowen, Arthur J., University of Nanking, 
anking. 
Bowen, Mrs. Nora J., University of Nanking, 


anking. 
{tBrown, Robert E. (M.D.), General Hospital, 
Wuhu. 


Brown, Mrs. Carrie W., General Hospital’ 
Wuh : 


u. 

tCharles, Milton R. (M.D.), 116 West High- 
land Ave., Ada, Ohio. 

Charles, Mrs. Marilla G., 116 West Highland 
Ave., Ada, Ohio. 


Dieterich, Fred W., Nanking University, Nan- 
ng. 
a oe Mrs. Flora H., Nanking University, 


Nanking. 
Dodd, Duncan F., Chinkiang. 
Dodd, Mrs. Ethyl M., Chinkiang. 
Follette, Justin P., Nanking. 
Follette, Mrs. Clarice W., Nanking. 
Gale, Francis C., M. E. Mission, Tunki, Anhwei. 
Gale, Mrs. Ailie S. (M.D.), M. E. Mission, 
Tunki, Anhwei. 
fGaunt, Frank P. (M.D.), 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 
Gaunt, Mrs. Mary M., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 
Hale, Lyman L., M. E. Mission, Nanking. 
Hale, Mrs. Sadie R., M. E. Mission, Nanking. ~ 
aircon Samuel J., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
‘ity. 
Harrison, Mrs. Nancy D., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 
Hayes, Paul G., Wuhu, Anhwei. 
Hayes, Mrs. Helen W., Wuhu, Anhwei. 
ere William F., M. E. Mission, Nan- 
ng. 


1925] 


tee: Mrs. Mildred S., M. E. Mission 
anki 


oe AJ Theron, University of Nanking, Nan- 


lick. Mrs. Bernice R., Nanking. 

James, Edward, Nanking. 

James, Mrs. Mabel MeC. ge Nanking. 

McCombs, Miss Bessie M. (R.N.), Language 
School, Nanking. 

Probasco, Miss Abbie. 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Pryor, Roy J., Conference Academy, Nanking. 

Pryor, Mrs. Helen B. (M.D.), Union Medical 
College, Peking. 

Robson, Horace G., University, Nanking. 

Robson, Mrs. Gertrude B., University, Nanking. 

Rowe, Harry F., Union Theological School, 


Nanking. 
Rowe, Mrs. Maggie N., Union Theological 
School, Nanking 


barca Albert N,, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
t; 


Stosauk: Mrs. Celia 8., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City 

La ute Chora S. (M.D.), University Hos- 
pita 

Trimmer, Mires Ruth B., University Hospital, 


Nanking 
Watters: 1 Miss Hyla 8. (M.D.), M. E. Mission, 
Wuhi 


u. 
- Wilson, Wilbur F., Nanking. 
Wilson, Mrs. Mary R., Nanking. 
Wixon, Miss Adelaide M., Nanking. 


FOOCHOW 
(Add to each field address, China.) 


Ankeny, Miss H. Louise, Anglo-Chinese Col- 
lege, Foochow. 

}Barrett, Willis C., M. E. Mission, Foochow. 

Barrett, Mrs. Fern nd (R.N.), M. E. Mission, 
Foochow. 

7Billing, Arthur W., Foochow. 

Billing, Mrs. Mabel S., Foochow. 

Bissonnette, Wesley s., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Bissonnette, Mrs. Estelle S., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Bosworth, Miss Sarah M., 13 North Szechuen 
Road, Shanghai. 

Buckles, Miss Hazel C., Futsing, via Foochow. 

Cartwright, Frank T., Foochow. 

Cartwright, Mrs. Mary M., Foochow. 

Coole, Thomas H. (M.D.), M. EH. 
Foochow. 

Coole, Mrs. Cora S., M. E. Mission, Foochow. 

Cooper, Miss Esther F., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 


Mission, 


Eaton, Miss Helen O., Anglo-Chinese College, 
Foochow. 

Eyestone, James B., Mintsinghsien, via Foo- 
chow. F 
Eyestone, Mrs. Isabelle L., Mintsinghsien, via 

Foochow. 


Ford, Eddy L., Foochow. 

Ford, Mrs. Effie C., Foochow. 

+Gossard, Jesse EK. (M. D.), Foochow. 

Gossard, Mrs. Ethel W., Foochow. 

Gowdy, a ohn, 150 Fifth’ Ave., New York City. 

Gowdy, Mrs. Elizabeth T., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Havighurst, Freeman C., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Havighurst, Mrs. Anna R., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City ; 

Hayes, E. eee 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
Cit 

Hes Mrs. Lily A., 150 Fifth Ave,, New York 
City. 
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James, Miss Lena M., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

}Kellogg, Claude R., Foochow. 

Kelloge, Mrs. Mary C., Foochow. 

Lacy, Henry V., 150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

tay Mrs. Jessie A., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 

1 

‘teey Walter N., Foochow. 

Lacy, Mrs. Helen M., Foochow. 

Loland, Miss Serene (R. N.), Kutien. 

Melby, Miss Eva, Foochow. 

}Merrill, Ralph BE. (M.D.), Kutien, via Foochow. 

Merrill, Mrs. Alice K., futien, via Foochow. 


Morgan, Hugh C., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 

Avy: 

Morgan, Mrs. Keiller N., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 


tOverholt, William W., M. E. Mission, Foo- 


chow. 

Overholt, Mrs. Olive P., M. E. Missions, Foo- 
chow. 

Sites, C. M. Lacey, Foochow. 

Sites, Mrs. Evelyn W., Foochow. 

Stowe, Everett M., Kutien. 

Stowe, Mrs. Lulu S., Kutien. 

Taylor, Charles F. (contract), Fukien Construc- 
tion Bureau, Foochow. 

Ward, Ralph A., M. BH. Mission, Foochow. 

Ward, Mrs. Mildred W., M. E, Mission, Foo- 


chow. 
+Wiant, Paul P., Foochow. 
Wiant, Mrs. Hallie F., Foochow. 
TWillett, Alfred E., Anglo-Chinese 
Foochow. 
Worley, Harry W., Foochow. 
Worley, Mrs. Zela W., Foochow. 


College, 


HINGHWA 
(Add to each field address, China.) 
Brewster, Mrs. Elizabeth F., Hinghwa. 


Carson, F. Stanley, Biblical School, Hinghwa. 
Carson, Mrs. Grace D., Biblical School, 
Hinghwa. 


Cole, Winfred B., Sienyu, Fukien. 

Cole, Mrs. Edith F., Sienyu, Fukien. 
Hollister, George W., Hinghwa, Fukien, 
Hollister, Mrs. Mary B., Hinghwa, Fukien. 
Jones, Pee P., Hinghwa, Fukien. 

Jones, Mrs. E. Lucile W., Hinghwa, Fukien. 
+Rossiter, Fred J., Ng Sauh, Hinghwa, Fukien. 
Rossiter, Mrs. Daisy M., Ne Sauh, Hinghwa, 

Fukien. 

Strobel, C. Ralph, Hinghwa, Fukien. 

Strobel, Mrs. Laura I., Hinghwa, Fukien. 
Winter, Charles E., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


City 
Wolcott, Miss Jessie, Hinghwa, Fukien. 


KIANGSI 
(Add to each field address, China.) 


Argelander, Frank A., Kiukiang. 
Argelander, Mrs. Clara S., Kiukian; 
+Blydenburg, George T. ™M. D:); 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 
Blydenburg, Mrs. Marion P., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 
Brown, Fred R., M. E. Mission, Nanchang. 
sets Mrs. Clella McD., M. E. Mission, Nan- 
c 
Geoksaus Miss Lillian (R.N.), 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City 
Draper, Charles 7, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. 
sce Mrs. Ethel P., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 
Gaw, Miss me vatinioy Nanchang, Kiangsi. 
}Holland, Leland W., M. EH. Mission, Nanchang, 
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Holland, Mrs. Bernice McC., M. E. Mission, 
Nanchang. 

Hoose, Earl A., Kiukiang, Kiangsi. 

Hoose, Mrs. Saidee P. (nurse), Kiukiang, 
Kiangsi. 


Houston, Miss Coral, M. E. Mission, Nanchang. 

Johannaber, Charles F., Kiukiang, Kiangsi. 

Johannaber, Mrs. Edna S., Kiukiang, Kiangsi. 

Johnson, William R., Nanchang. 

Johnson, Mrs. Ina B., Nanchang. ; 

Lacy, G. Carleton, 73 Szechwan Road, Shanghai. 

Lacy, Mrs. Harriet B., 73 Szechwan Road, 
Shanghai. 

Lavely, Horace T., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
City 


Layely, Mr Mrs. Gertrude H., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
ork City 

}tLibby, Wate E. (M.D.), Hospital, Nanchang. 

. Libby, Mrs. Lucile T., Nanchang. 

* Milner, Miss Besse B., Nanchang. 
Pennepacker, Miss Elma K. (R.N.), Nanchang. 
Perkins, Edward C. (M.D.), Kiukiang. 
Perkins, Mrs. Georgina P,, Kiukiang. 

Ploeg, Miss Deannetta (R.N.), Water of Life 
Hospital, Kiukiang. 

Plummer, James C., Kiukiang. 

Plummer, Mrs. Sara D., Kiukiang, 

Robart, Carl, Kiukiang. 

Robart, Mrs. Grace W., Kiukiang. 

Rolland, William A., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


City 
Rolland: Mrs. Margaret U., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City 
Schubert, William E., Nanchang, Kiangsi. 
Schubert, Mrs. Martha S., Nanchang, Kiangsi. 
Smith, Herbert I., 156 Fifth Ave., New York 


City 
Smith, Mrs. Ethel N., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


Vogel, Mrs. Helen H., Ww 11, Museum Road, 
Shanghai. 


NORTH CHINA 
(Add to each field address, China.) 


Aeschliman, Edward J., M. E. Mission, Tientsin. 

Aeschliman, Mrs. Myrle iP Mie E. Mission 
Tientsin. 

tBaldwin, Jesse H. (M.D.), Changli. 

Baldwin, Mrs. Gertrude D. (nurse), Changli. 

Berkey, Mrs. Marguerite Lough, Tientsin. 

}TBreece, Thomas E., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


City. 
Bice, Mrs. Ruth P., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 
Brown, Miss Mabel H. (contract), Peking. 
Brown, Mark W., Peking. 
Brown, Mrs. Olive L., Peking. 
eee Jack H., M. E. Meson: Peking. 
Congdon, Wray H., Peking. 
Congdon, Mrs. Anna S., Peking. 
Coole, Arthur B., M. Eg, Mission, Peking. 
Coole, Mrs. Ella Endres, M.E. Mission, Peking. 
Davis, George L., Peking. 
Davis, Mrs. Trma R., Peking, 
Davis, Walter W., 150 Fifth Ave., 


ay New York 
Davie Mrs. Mabelle G., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 


ay eo Horace E., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


ity 
Dewey, Mrs. Carol McC., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 
acree Harry G., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


Dildies, Mrs. Maude La'D., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 
Se Edward E, 150 Fifth Ave. ,New York 
ity. 
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Felt, Carl A., Peking. 
Felt, Mrs. Louise W., Peking. 
Felt, Miss Kathryn, Peking. 

Full, Miss Evelyn P., Peking. 
Fuller, Glenn V., Peking. 

Fuller, Mrs. Margaret 8., Peking. 
Gamowell, Frank D., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
ity. 
Gamewell, Mrs. Mary H., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 
Gibb, John McG., Jr., 


eking 
Gibb, Nes Katherine C., Peking University, 
Peking. 
Hirst, Miss Elizabeth (R.N.), M. E. Mission, 


eking. 
Hobart, William T., Peking. 
Hobart, Mrs. Emily H., Peking. 
Holliday, Houghton (D. D8. )) Pages: 
Holliday, Mrs. Ellen W., ing. 
Hopkins, Nehemiah 8. (MLD). Hopkins Me- 
morial Hospital, Peking. 

}Jarvis, Broce y W. (M. 
Jarvis, Mrs. M. A 
Keeler, Joseph L. (M.D.), Sashaerae: 
Keeler, Mrs. Elma H. sed Shanhaikwan. 

}Korns, John H. (M.D.), Peking. 

Korns, Mrs. ag P., Peking. 
Taube, Oliver J. , 150 Fifth ee New York 
ity. 
Krause, Mrs. Evelyn B., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 
tLennox, William G. (M.D.), 240 Longwood 
Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Lennox, Mrs. Emma B., 240 Longwood Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 
jtLowry, George D. (M.D.), 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 
Easy Mrs. Cora C., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
Ay 
McCracken, Miss Esther J., Tientsin. 
Quick, Miss Edna a (contract), Peking. 
Searles, Clair K., M. HE. Mission, Peking. 
Searles, Mrs. Elizabeth H., M. E. Mission, 
Peking. 
oa Donnik V. (M.D.), Peking. 
Smith, Mrs. Hazel L., Peking. 
Terman, Ear! L., Peking Univeristy, Peking. 
Terman, Mrs. Lucile F,, Peking Unversity, 
Peking. 
Terrell, Miss Alice, Peking. 
alr Ss Camp, Paul M., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


Van Cone Mrs. Marjorie, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Wiant, Bliss "™M., M. E. Mission, Peking. 

“Wiant, Mrs. Mildred Artz, M. E. Mission, 
Peking. 

Wiese ‘Edward J., Tientsin. 

Winans, Mrs. Josephine F., Tientsin. 

Wyne, Miss Margaret R. (RN. ), M. E. Mis- 
sion, Peking. 


Peking University, 


CHENGTU WEST CHINA CONFERENCE 
(Add to each field address, China.) 


Barton, Miss Helen BE. (R.N.), M. E. Misz- 
sion, Tzechow. 

Beech, Joseph, Chengtu. 

Beech, Mrs. Nellie D. Chengtu. 

Brewer, Raymond R., Union University, 
Chengtu. 

Brewer, Mrs. Constance F., Union University, 
Chengtu. 

Canright, Harry L. (M.D.), 150 Fifth Ave. of 
New York City. 

Canright, Mrs. Margaret M., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City 

ss oe Earl, 34, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 

iby 


1925] 


Crawford, Walter M., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York Gi ity. 
Crawford, Mrs. Mabel L., 150- Fifth Ave New 
York Gity. 
+Freeman, Claude W. (M.D.), 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 
Freeman, Mrs. Florence M. (nurse), 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 
Havermale, Lewis F., M. FE. Mission, Tzechow. 
Het crmale: Mrs. Clara T., M. E. Mission, 
Ze 
+Hill, s Harry J. (M.D.), 150 Fifth Ave., New 
ly . 
sone Paul E., Chengtu. 
Johnson, Mrs. Evelyn G., Chengtu- 
}tLarkin, George RS Union University, Chengtu. 
Larkin, Mrs. ‘Anna S., Union University, 
Chengtu. 
Lewis, Spencer, Chengtu. 
Lewis, Mrs. Esther B., Chengtu. 
+Liljestrand, Sven H. (M.D.), M. E. Mission, 


Chengtu. 
Ethel H., M. E. Mission, 


Liljestrand, Mrs. 
Chengtu. 

eens W. Edward, M. B. Mission, Chengtu. 
Manly, Mrs. Florence BM: Mission, 
Chengtu. 

Oster, Miss Harriet E. (R.N.), 150 Fifth Ave. a 
New York City. 

Peebles, Miss Gladys A., care of Dr. 
Beech, Chengtu. 

+Peterson, Robert A. (M.D.), Union University, 

hengtu. 
ee Oscar G., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


Starrett; Mrs. Adelia D., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York Cit ity. 

va James M., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 

ty. 


Tard Mrs. Mabelle H., 150 Fifth Ave., 
York City. 


Joseph 


New 


CHUNGKING WEST CHINA CONFERENCE 
(Add to each field address,* China.) 


Blanchard, Ralph W. 

Blanchard, Mrs. Grace K., Chungking. 

Dudley, Mrs. Ola H., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Toney, W. Max (M.D.), M. E. Mission, Chung- 
ing. 

ers Mrs. Emily N., M. E. Mission, Chung- 


kin, 

Halles, Elizabeth (Mrs. A. W. Peake) (contract), 
Chungking. 

Lawrence, Benjamin F., M. E. Mission, Suining. 

Lawrence, ‘Mrs. Jennie Bi Mission, 
Suining. 

MasDon id, Miss Lillian, 2 ebro 

MacLean, Miss Sarah M. (R.N.), #150 Fifth 

’ Ave., New York City. 

MeCurdy, William A., M. E. Mission, Chung- 


MeCurdy, Mrs. Eleanor W., M. E. Mission, 

hungki 

+North, William R., M. ts Mission, Chungking. 

peg Mrs. Sarah S., M. E. Mission, Chung- 
in 

Peat, areas F., M. E. Mission, Chungking. 

Peat, Mrs. Emily G., M. E. Mission, Chung- 
king. 

Pilcher, Raymond F., M. E. Mission, Suining. 

Pilcher, Mrs. Esther R., M. E. Mission, Suining. 

Rape, C. Bertram, Chungki ing. 

Rape, Mrs. Rebecca B., Chungking. 

Richardson, Miss Flora A. (nurse), 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 

Snell, Miss Mildred I. R.N.), Chungking. 

Sutton, Leon E. (M.D.), 150 Fifth J Ave., New 
York City. 


, Chungking 
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Sutton, Mrs. Ruth F., 150 Fifth Ave., New 


York City 
YENPING 
(Add to each field address, China.) 


Bankhardt, Frederick, Yenping, Fukien. 
Bankhardt, Mrs. Laura W., Yenping, Fukien. 
Baucher, Miss Mae (R. N.), Yenping, Fukien. 
ees Harry R., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


Cit 

Caldwell, Mrs. Mary B. C., 150 Fifth Ave., 
York City. 

bre William A., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 

ity. 

Main, Mrs. Emma L., 23 Yuen Ming Yuen 
Road, Shanghai. 

Peterson, Charles F., M. E. Mission, Yenping. 

Peterson, Mrs. Dorothy Beaver, M. E. Mission, 
Yenping 

Bohocks, Roland T., M. E. Mission, Yenping. 

Schaefer, Mrs. Esther Beyer, M. BE. Mission, 
Yenping. 

Scheufler, Karl W., Yenping. 

Scheufler, Mrs. Ada M., Yenping 

Skinner, ae i. (MM. D. ), 150 Filth Ave., New 
York Cit 

Skinner, A Susan L. (M.D.), 150 Fifth Ave., 


New York City. 
Teserne Buseall H., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City 
Steininger, we Ruth P., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 
Toothaker, Frank M., Yenping. 
Toothaker, Mrs. Bessie E. H., Yenping. 


}+Trimble, Charles G. (M.D.), Yenping, Fukien. 
‘Trimble, Mrs. Edith A., Yenping, Fukien. 


New 


SHANTUNG 
(Add to each field address, China.) 


Beets Dwight C., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
ity. 
Baker, Mrs. Annie C., 150 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 
Dinkelacker, Miss Bertha L. (R.N.), 
Medical Hospital, Tsinan, Shantung. 
Hanson, Perry O., Taianfu, Shantung. 
Hanson, Mrs. Ruth E., Taianfu, Shantung. 
Hibbard, Earl R., Taiaufu, Shantung. 
Hibbard, Mrs. Jessie B., Taianfu, Shantung. 
Leitzel, Mrs. Ruth R., Taianfu, Shantung. 
Oechsli, Waldo R. (M.D.), 150 Fifth Ave., New 


York City. 
Sara J., 150 Fifth Ave., New 


Oechsli, Mrs. 

York City. 
Pyke, Frederick M., Taianfu, Shantung. 
Pyke, Mrs. Frances T., Taianfu, Shantung. 


Union 


SOUTH FUKIEN 
(Add to each field address, China.) 


Hawley, Joseph W., Yungchun, Fukien. 

Hawley, Mrs. Harriet R., Yungchun, Fukien. 

Jackson, Miss Grace M., Yungchun, Fukien. 

ag Harry C., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
ity 

Jett, enti! Wenona W., 150 Fifth Ave., New 

York City. 

Parlin, Elwyn C., Yungchun. 

Parlin, Mrs. Luceille S., Yungehun. 

Ese Mildred C., Route No. 1, Mitchell, 
. Dak. 


JAPAN 


(Add to each field address, Japan.) 


Alexander, Robert P., Ea pias Gakuin, Tokyo. 

ae Mrs. Fannie W , Aoyama "Gakuin 
To 

Berry, pe D., Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo 
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Brumbaugh, Thoburn T., Hirosaki, Tokyo. 

Brumbaugh, Mrs. Gladys Davenport, Hirosaki, 
Gakuin, Tokyo 

Tresor, Glen W., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


Brithes, Mrs. Edith W., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Bull, Earl zB, 150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
ull, Mrs. Blanche T., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Coe, Miss Orpha M., Tokyo. 

Draper, Gideon F., M.E. Bar: Yokohama. 

Draper, Mrs. Mira H., M. . Mission, Yoko- 


hama. 
Fairclo, Miss Nellie (contract), Aoyama Gakuin, 


‘okyo. 
Gealy, Fred D., Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo. 
Gealy, Mrs. Mildred R., Aoyama Gakuin, 


pe 

Heckelman, Frederick W., 47 Kitamachi, 6 
Chorne, Aoyama, Tokyo. 

Heckelman, Mrs. May D., 47 Kitamachi, 6 
Chorne, Aoyama, Tokyo. 

Iglehart, Charles W., Hirosaki. 

Iglehart, Mrs. Florence A., Hirosaki. 

Iglehart, Edwin T., Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo. 

Iglehart, Mrs. Luella M., Aoyama Gakuin, 


Tokyo. 
Ihde, William A., Hokkaido, 2 Naibo Cho, 


Sapporo. 
Inde, Ms Mrs. Irene M., Hokkaido, 2 Naibo Cho, 
aD) 
Keider. Walter W., Higashi Yamate, Nagasaki. 
Krider, Mrs. ‘Anastasia C., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 
Luthy, S. Raymond, Sendai. 
Luthy, Mrs. Kittie F., Sendai. 
}+Martin, J. Victor, Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo. 
Martin, Mrs. Esther B., Aoyama Gakuin, 
Tokyo. 
Seott, Francis. N., 9 Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo. 
Scott, Mrs. Anna MchL., 9 Aoyama Gakuin, 


To! kyo 
Shackiogle. R. Floyd, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


City 
fihevck Gok Mrs. Louise D., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 
Shaw, Mark R., Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo. 
Shaw, Mrs. Alma D., Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo. 
Smith, F. Herron, 150 Fifth Ave. ., New York 


City. 

Smith, “Mrs. Gertrude B., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Spencer, David S., 485 Furushinyashiki, Ku- 
mamoto. 

Spencer, Mrs. Mary P., 435 Furushinyashiki, 
Kumamoto. 

Spencer, Robert S., Fukuoka. 

Spencer, cag evelyn MceA., Fukuoka. 


West, Ralph E., Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo. 
Weat, Mrs. Posies M., Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo. 
KOREA 


(Add to each field address, Korea.) 
Amendt, Charles C., Konju. 





Amendt, Mrs. Edith A., Konju. 

+Anderson, A. Garfield (M.D.), Pyengyang. 

Anderson, Mrs. Hattie P., Pyengyang. : 

Anderson, Miss Naomi A. (nurse), M. E. Mis- 
sion, Pyengyang. 

Appenzeller, Henry D., M. E. Mission, Seoul. 

Appenzeller, Mrs. Ruth N., M. E. Mission, 


Seoul. 
Becker, Arthur L., Seoul. 
Becker, Mrs. Louise S., Seoul 


soe Bliss W. , Chosen Christian College, 

Seoul. 

Billings, Mrs. Helen T., Chosen Christian Col- 
lege, Seoul. 


Burdick, George M., Seoul. 
Cable, Elmer M., Seoul. 
Cable, Mrs. Myrtle C., Seoul. 
Carlson, C. Fridolf, Wonju. 
Carlson, Mrs. Elsie M. (nurse), Wonju. 
Deming, Charles 8., 150 Fifth ’Ave., New York 
it; 
Deane. Mrs. Edith A., 150 Fifth Ave. New 
York City. 
yFound, Norman (M.D.), Kongju. 
Found, Mrs. Annie C. (nurse), Kongju. 
Hall, Sherwood (M.D.), Haiju. 
Hall, Mrs. Marion B., (M.D.), Haiju. 
Keister, Miss Maud, Seoul. 
oe John V., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
it; 
oe Eien Mary A., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
it; 
Lund, Miss Pearl B. (nurse), Haiju. 
+McManis, ‘S. Easton (M.D.), M. E. Mission, 
Wonju. 
McManis, Mrs. Marion Wallace (R.N.), Wonju. 
Moore, John Z., Eyenegsye- 
Moore, Mrs. Rut ., Pyengyang. 
Morris, Charles . Bren 
Morris, Mrs. Louise O., Wonju. 
+Noble, "Alden E., Seoul. 
Noble, Mrs. Pearl G., Seotil. 
Noble, W. Arthur, 34 Teido, Seoul. 
Noble, Mrs. Hattie W., 34 Teido, Seoul. 
Norton, Arthur H. (M.D.), Severance Union 
Medical College, Seoul. 
Norton, Mrs. Minnette S., Severance Union 
Medical College, Seoul. 
Payne, Miss Zola L. (nurse), 37 North Traub 
Ave., Indianapolis, In 
Sauer, Charles A., Yengbyen. 
Sauer, Mrs. Marguerite S., Yengbye 
Shaw, | William E., 150 Fifth ave, ; fiew York 


Shane, Mrs. Adeline H., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Van Buskirk, James D. (M.D.), Severance 
Union Medical College, Seoul. ~ 

Van Buskirk, Mrs. Harriet E., Severance Medi- 
cal College, Seoul. 

Wee Victor H., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


Wachs, Mrs. Sylvia A., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City 

Williams, Eeanklig E. C., Kongju. 

Williams, Mrs. Alice B., Kongju. 


ais 


II. SOUTHEASTERN ASIA 


MALAYA 


Anderson, Miss Margaret L. (contract), Anglo- 
Chinese School, Penang, F. M. 8. 
Birlingmair, Miss M. Grace (contract), M. E. 
Mission, Singapore, 8. 8. 
Blasdell, Robert A., Methodist Publishing 
House, Singapore, s.s. 
Blasdell, Mrs. Fanny S., Singapore, S. 8S. 
Bowmar, Thomas W., Seremban, F. M. 8S. 


Bowmat Mrs. Bertha H., Seremban, F. 
Cass, Miss E ae et M. E. Mission, Kuala 


TGearey a Lloyd A., M. E. Mission, Singa- 
pore, S. 8. 
Clemans, Miss Florence (contract), A 
Chinese School, Penang, S. se" a ee 
Coole, Douglas P., Sitiawan. 
le, Mrs. Mamie 8., Sitiawan. 


1925] 


Dodsworth, Marmaduke, 830A Lorong Panjang, 
Malacca, 8. S. 
Dodsworth, Mrs. Anna S., 830A Lorong Pan- 
jang, Malacca, S. S. 
Eklund, Abel, Klang, Malaya. 
Eklund, Mrs. Ruth L., Klang, Malaya. 
Gjerde, Miss Ora J. (contract), M. E. Mission, 
Singapore, 8. S. 
Hoover, James M., Sibu, Sarawak, Borneo. 
Hoover, Mrs. Ethel Y., Sibu, Sarawak, Borneo. 
Horley, William E., Ipoh, F. M. 8. 
Horley, Mrs. Ada E. (nurse), Ipoh, F. M. 8. 
Lee, eee ¥., Wesley M. E. Church, Singa- 
pore, 8. S. 
Lee, Mrs. Edna Dorman, Wesley M. E. Church, 
Singapore, 8. S. 
TMalmquist, Edward A., 19 South 15th St., 
Flushing, L. I., N. Y. 
Malmquist, Mrs. Mildred M., 19 South 15th 
St., Flushing, L. I., N. Y. 
Mayer, Philip F., M. E. Mission, Malacca, 8. 8. 
Mayer, ag eely P. (R.N.), M. E. Mission, 
cea, S. S. 
Norton, Miss Clare, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


City. 
+Patterson, Charles D., M. BE. Mission, Singa- 
pore, S. S. 
Peach, Preston L., M. E. Mission, Penang, 8.8. 
ta Mrs. Nora M., M. E. Mission, Penang, 


Phillips, W. Sharman (contract), Singapore, 


Proebstel, Lester, Kuala Lumpur, F. M. 8. 

Pykett, George F., Anglo-Chinese School, 
Penang, F. M. S. 

Pykett, Mrs. Amelia Y., Anglo-Chinese School, 
Penang, F. M. S. 

Roche, Raymond D., Anglo-Chinese School, 
Singapore, S. S. 

Titegen ers Delmar B. (contract), Singapore, 


Shellabear, Miss Margaret A., M. E. Mission, 

sullivan, Floyd H., 3 Adis Road, Singapore, 

Sullivan, Mrs. Ella B., 3 Adis Road, Singapore, 

Swit R. Dean, 10 Stamford Road, Singapore, 

suit, Mrs. Carol S., 10 Stamford Road, 
Singapore, 8. S 


Walker, Miss Emma E. 
pore, 8S. S 


(contract), Singa- 


NETHERLANDS INDIES 


Bielski, Miss Alice I. (nurse), 150 Fifth Ave.; 
New York City. . t 
+Bittner, Linus H. (M.D.), Tjisaroea Mission 
Hospital, Buitenzorg, Java. 

Bittner, Mrs. Fern N., Tjisaroea Mission Hos- 
pital, Buitenzorg, Java. 

Bower, Harry C., 19 Kramat, Weltevreden, 
Batavia, Java. 

Bower, Mrs. Mabel C., 19 Kramat, Welte- 
vreden, Batavia, Java. 

Dabritz, Edward N., Buitenzorg, Java. 

Dabritz, Mrs. Mary L., Buitenzorg, Java. __ 

Fankhauser, Miss Rosa E. (nurse), 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 

Freeman, Mark, M. E. 
Sumatra. ce 

Freeman, Mrs. Gwen J., M. E. Mission, Palem- 
bang, Sumatra. 

Klaus, Armin V., Kramat 19, Weltevreden, 
Batavia, Java. 

Klaus, Mrs. Susan F., Kramat 19, Waltevre- 
den, Batavia, Java. 

eee Joseph B., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 

ity. 


Mission, Palembang, 
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Matthews, Mrs. Grace 1., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Perkins, Raymond G. (M.D.), 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Perkins, Mrs. Pearl McL., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Prussner, August H., Buitenzorg, Java. 

Prussner, Mrs. Florence M., Buitenzorg, Java. 

Redinger, Miss June E., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Sadler. Miss Eva M. (R.N.), Mission Hospital, 
Tjisaroea, Java. 

Staee John P., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 

ity. 

Stamer, Mrs. Carrie C., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Worthington, Charles M., M. E. Mission, 
Buitenzorg, Java. 

Worthington, Mrs. Pauline §., M. E. Mission, 
Buitenzorg, Java. 


NORTH SUMATRA 
Archer, Raymond L., M. EH. Mission, Medan, 


umatra. 
Archer, Mrs. Edna C., M. E. Mission, Medan, 
umatra. 
Gottschall, Newton T., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 


Gottschall, Mrs. Lottie S. (nurse), 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 

Hall, Clyde J., Medan, Sumatra. 

Hall, Mrs. Mary B., Medan, Sumatra. 

Hamel, J. Carel, M. E. Mission, Tandjong Balie 
(Asahan), North Sumatra. 

Hamel, Mrs. Kathryn O., M. E. Mission, Tand- 
jong Balie (Asahan), North Sumatra. 

Olson, Miss Emma (contract), M. E. Mission, 
Medan, Sumatra. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
(Add to each field address, P. I.) 


jAkert, William, Methodist Publishing House, 
Manila. 
Beckendorf, Arthur L., M. E. Mission, Malolos. 


Beckendorf, Mrs. Esther S., M. E. Mission, 
Malolos. : 

Bernhardt, Charles J., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 


Bernhardt, Mrs. Alma B., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 
ee T. Walter, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


ity. 

Bundy, Mrs. Clyda L., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Cook, Orwyn W. E., American Union Church, 
Manila. 

Cook, Mrs. Helen T., American Union Church, 
Manila. 

Cottingham, Joshua F., Manila. 

Cottingham, Mrs. Bertha D., Manila. 

Davis, Orville L., M. E. Mission, Manila. 

Davis, Mrs. Lois O., M. E. Mission, Manila. 

Herrmann, Carl C., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. 

Herrmann, Mrs. Florence E., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. : 

Lyons, Ernest S., 442 Rizal Ave., Manila. 

Lyons, Mrs. Harriet E., 442 Rizal Ave., Manila. 

Moe, Rex R., M. E. Mission, Tuguegarao, 
Cagayan. re 

Moe, Mrs. Julia N., M. E. Mission, Tugue- 
garao, Cagayan. i 

Moore, Joseph W., M. E. Mission, Vigan. 

Peterson, Berndt O., M. E. Mission, Lingayen. 

Peterson, Mrs. Alice M., M. E. Mission, Lin- 


gayen. 
Riley, Herbert J., San Fernando, Pampanga. 
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Riley, Mrs. Bernice R., San Fernando, Pam- 


panga. : 
Stagg, Samuel W., 442 Rizal Ave., Manila. 
Stagg, Mrs. Mary B., 442 Rizal Ave., Manila. 
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{Taylor, Oswald G. (M.D.), 150 Fifth Ave., New 


ork City. g 
Taylor, Mrs. Frances W. (nurse), 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 


III. SOUTHERN ASIA 


INDIA 
BENGAL 
(Add to each field address, India.) 


Archibald, Charles H., The Manse, Asansol, 
Bengal. 

Archibald, Mrs. Lillie L., The Manse, Asansol, 
Bengal. 

Byers, William P., Tamluk, Bengal. 

Byers, Mrs. Charlotte F., Tamluk, Bengal. 

ee Halsey E., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 

ity. 

Dewey, Mrs. Hattie H., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Gibbons, Ronald Scott, 72 Corporation St., Cal- 
cutta. 

Gibbons, Mrs. Dorothy C., 72 Corporation St., 
Calcutta. 

Griffiths, Walter G., Jubbulpore, C. P. 

Griffiths, Mrs. Mabel Elwood, Jubbulpore, C. P. 

Henderson, George S., 3 Middleton St., Cal- 
cutta. 

Joyner, Eli B., 150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Joyner, Mrs. Louise H., 150 Fifth Ave., New 


York City. 
oe Clinton H. S., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
ity. 
Koch, Mrs. Grace O., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 
Lee, Mrs. Ada J., 13 Wellington Square, 


Calcutta. 

Manley, David H., 3 Middleton St., Calcutta. 

Manley, Mrs. Cora M. (nurse), 3 Middleton 
St., Calcutta. 

+Mueller, Walter A., 3 Middleton St., Calcutta. 

Odgers, George A., 72 Corporation St., Cal- 
eutta. 

Odgers, Mrs. Doris 8., 72 Corporation St., 
Calcutta. 

Schanzlin, Gottlieb, Bolpur, E. I. R., Bengal. 

Schanzlin, Mrs. Elise D., Bolpur, E. Il. R 
Bengal. 

Smith, Harold J., 3 Middleton St., Calcutta. 

ae Mrs. Lillian A., 3 Middleton St., Cal- 
cutta. 

Swan, Henry M., 52 Tangra Road, Calcutta. 

Swan, Mrs. Edna L., 52 Tangra Road, Cal- 
cutta. 

Tucker, Boyd W., 3 Middleton St., Calcutta. 

eee Mrs. Lela P., 3 Middleton St., Cal- 
cutta. 

Williams, Frederick G., Asansol, E. 1. R., 
Bengal. 

Williams, Mrs. Irene H., Asansol, E. 1. R., 
Bengal. 


” 


BOMBAY 
(Add to each field address, India.) 


Aldis, Stedman, Puntumba, Berar, Bombay. 
Aldis, Mrs. Ethel F., Puntumba, Berar, Bom- 


ay. 

Boren, Joel E., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
ity. 

Borgman, Mrs. Elsa L., 150 Fifth Ave., New 

York City. 

Collier, William B., Basim Berar. 

Collier, Mrs. Ruth H., Basim Berar. 

Hill, Charles B., M. E. Mission, Ajmer. 

Hill, Mrs. Glenora G., M. E. Mission, Ajmer. 





Lightfoot, Leroy, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


City. 

Lightfoot, Mrs. Grace S., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Parker, Albert A., Jubbulpore, C. P. 

Parker, Mrs. Luetta O., Jubbulpore, C. P. 
Richards, Arthur, Bowen Memorial Church, 
Apollo Bunder, Bombay. : 
Richards, Mrs. Jessie D., Bowen Memorial 

Church, Apollo Bunder, Bombay. 
Stephens, William H., Poona. 
Stephens, Mrs. Anna T., Poona. 
Warner, Ariel N., Nagpur. 
Warner, Mrs. Helen L., Nagpur. ; 
Wood, Clarence L., M. E. Mission, Igatpuri. 
Wood, Mrs. Amber T., Igatpuri. 
Wood, Frederick, Taylor Memorial, Clare 
Road, Byculla, Bombay. 
Wood, Mrs. Elizabeth L., Clare Road, Byculla, 
Bombay. 


BURMA 
(Add to each field address, Burma, India.) 


Abbey, Vere W., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


City. 
Abbey, Mrs. Jessie N., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. : 
Baldwin, De Witt C., M. E. Mission, Rangoon. 
Baldwin, Mrs. Edna A., M. E. Mission, Ran- 


goon. 
Bell, William W., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


ity. 
Bell, Mrs. Rosetta G., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 
Boyles, James R., Pegu. 
Boyles, Mrs. Marie W., Pegu. 
Clare, Maurice A., Syriam. 
Clare, Mrs. Elsie B., Syriam. 
ee cs eg Harry J., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
ity. 
Harwood, Mrs. Alma T., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 
Jones, Benjamin M., 25 Godwin Road, Ran- 


goon. | 

Jones, Mrs. Luella R., 25 Godwin Road, Ran- 
goon. 

Olmstead, Clarence E., Thongwa. 

Olmstead, Mrs. Katherine L., Thongwa. 

Riggs, Clarence H., 34 Creek St., Rangoon. 

Riggs, Mrs. Blanche 8., 84 Creek St., Rangoon. 

Spear, Ray F., Twante. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES 
(Add to each field address, India.) 


Abbott, David G., Raipur, C. P. 

Abbott, Mrs. Martha D., Raipur, C. P. 

Auner, Orval M., Khandwa, C. P. 

Auner, Mrs. Nellie W., Khandwa, C. P. 
Sarason Frank D., Jagdalpur, Bastar State, 


Campbell, Mrs. Ada G., Jagdalpur, Bastar 
State, C. P. 

Felt, Frank R. (M.D.), Jubbulpore, C. P. 

Felt, Mrs. Nettie H., Jubbulpore, C. P. 

Guse, Carl F. H., Jubbulpore, C. P. 

Guse, Mrs. Anna E., Jubbulpore, C. P. 

King, Earl L., 150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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are Mrs. Edith B., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
‘ity. 
foepae: John W., 120 Civil Lines, Jubbulpore, 


Lanham, Mrs. Daisy W., 120 Civil Lines, 
_Jubbulpore, C. P. 
Sie tawes H., M. EH, Mission, Narsinghpur, 


Sikes, Mrs. Jane Wood, M. E. Mission, Nar- 
singhpur, C. P. 

Williams, Thomas, Baihar, C. P. 

Williams, Mrs. Thomas, Baihar, C. P. 


GUJARAT 
(Add to each field address, India.) 


Bisbee, Royal D., Baroda. 
Bisbee, Mrs. Pearl G., Baroda. 
Conley, Carl H., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


City. 

Conley, Mrs. Freda H., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 3 

Corpron, Alexander (M.D.), Nadiad. 

Corpron, Mrs. Esther D., Nadiad. 

Cracknell, Miss Wilhelmina (R.N.), Thoburn 
Memorial Hospital, Nadiad. 

Johnson, Edward §8., Godhra, Panch Mahals. 

Johnson, Mrs. Jessie C., Godhra, Panch Mahals. 

Lampard, John, Nadiad. 

Lampard, Mrs. Susan H., Nadiad. 

Linzell, Lewis E., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


City. 
Linzell, Mrs. Phila J., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


‘ity. 
Steepee, Miss Della E. (nurse), 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 
Templin, Leslie G., Baroda Camp. 
Templin, Mrs. Eloise M., Baroda Camp. 
Thomas, Wendell M., Jr., Forman Christian 
College House, Lahore. 
Thomas, Mrs. S. Ruth B., Forman Christian 
College House, Lahore. 
+Young, Almon P., Industrial Institute, Nadiad. 
et hae Hazle S., Industrial Institute, 
adiad. 


HYDERABAD 
(Add to each field address, India.) 


* Anderson, Karl E., Bidar. 

Anderson, Mrs. Emma W., Bidar. 

Garden, George B., Hyderabad, Deccan. 
Garden, Mrs. Elsie S., Hyderabad, Deccan. 
+Knight, Herbert W. (M.D.), Bidar. 

Knight, Mrs. Katherine A., Bidar. 

Linn, Hugh H. (M.D.), 150 Fifth Ave., New 

York City. 
Linn, Mrs. Minnie L., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


City. 
+Noyes, Harold G. (M.D.), Vikarabad, Deccan. 
Noyes, Mrs. Bessie L. (R.N.), Vikarabad, 
Deccan. 
Parker, Charles E., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


City. 
Parker, Mrs. Sarah T., 150 Fifth Ave., New 


York City. 
Patterson, John, 150 Fifth Ave. New York 
City. 


Patterson, Mrs. Hleanora W., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Perkins, Judson T., Hyderabad, Deccan. 

Perkins, Mrs. Delia S. (R.N.), Hyderabad, 
Deccan. 

Ross, Marcellus D., Vikarabad, Deccan. 

Ross, Mrs. Anne §., Vikarabad, Deccan. 


INDUS RIVER 
(Add to each field address, India.) 


Ashe, William W. (M.D.), 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 
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Or 
(Ss) 


Ashe, Mrs. Christine O., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Clarke, William E, L., Hyderabad, Sindh. 

Clarke, Mrs. Bertha M., Hyderabad, Sindh. 

Eldridge, George T., M. E. Mission, Ajmer. 

Eldridge, Mrs. Harriet F., M. HK. Mission, 
Ajmer. 

Fawell, William C., University Place, Neb. 

Fawell, Mrs. Lillian G., University Place, Neb. 

Grey, Arthur L., Sheikh Mandah, Baluchistan. 

Grey, Mrs. Effie B., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


ity. 

Keislar, Mott, 3 Warris Road, Lahore, Punjab. 

Keislar, Mrs. Edna B. (M.D.), 3 Warris Road, 
Lahore, Punjab. 

Paustian, Paul W., 21 Empress Road, Lahore, 
Punjab. 

Paustian, Mrs. Cornelia M., 21 Empress Road, 
Lahore, Punjab. 

Hie Maleole S., M. E. Mission, Jubbulpore, 


Rugg, Earle M., Phalera. 

Rugg, Mrs. Ellen M. F., Phalera. 

Stuntz, Clyde B., 3 Warris Road, Lahore, 
Punjab. 

Stuntz, Mrs. Florence W., 3 Warris Road, La- 
hore, Punjab. 

sen ae George B., M. E. Mission, Karachi, 

indh. 

Thompson, Mrs. Vivian Shute, M. H. Mission, 

Karachi, Sindh. 


LUCKNOW 
(Add to each field address, India.) 


Badley, Theodore C., Lucknow. 

Badley, Mrs. Clara N., Lucknow. 

Ballenger, Maurice G., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Ballenger, Mrs. Esther N., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Buea George W., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 

ity. 

Briggs, Mrs. Mary H., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Calkins, Harvey R., Chand Bagh, Lucknow. 

Calkins, Mrs. Ida Von H., Chand Bagh, Luck- 


now. 
shri Robert I., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


ity. 
Faucett, Mrs. Myrtle B., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 
Insko, Myron O., Methodist Press, Lucknow. 
Insko, Mrs. Amelia A., Methodist Press, Luck- 


now. 
+Mumby, Edward W., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 
Mumby, Mrs. Margaret S., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 
Perrill, Fred M., Ballia, U. P. 
Perrill, Mrs. Mary V., Ballia, U. P. 


Pickett, J. Waskom, 87 Cantonment Road, 
Lucknow. 

Pickett, Mrs. Ruth R., 87 Cantonment Road, 
Lucknow. 


Porter, Reuben B., M. E. Mission, Lal Bagh, 
Lucknow. 

Porter, Mrs. Lenore E., M. E. Mission, Lal 
Bagh, Lucknow. 


Sheets, Herman J., Theological Seminary, 
Bareilly. 

Sheets, Mrs. Grace B., Theological Seminary, 
Bareilly. 


Sheets, Sankey L., Christian College, Lucknow. 
Smith, S. Raynor, M. E. Mission, Gonda, U. P. 
Smith, Mrs. Geneva J., M. E. Mission, Gonda, 


Wises 
+Thero, Samuel G., Christian College, Lucknow. 
Thero, Mrs. Mabel S., Christian College, Luck- 
now. 
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tThoburn, Wilbur C., Christian College, Luck- 
now. 

Tweedie, Marl R., Christian College, Lucknow. 

Tweedie, Mrs. Gertrude V., Christian College, 
Lucknow. 

Wellons, Ralph D., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
Gi 


ity. 

Wallonia, Mrs. Willafred H., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

ae James H., 88 Cantonment, Cawnpore, 
ndia. 

Wilkie, Mrs. Caroline, 88 Cantonment, Cawn- 
pore, India. 

Wilson, Franklin M., Cawnpore, U. P. 

Wilson, Mrs. Mary G.. Cawnonore. U. P. 


NORTH INDIA 
(Add to each field address, India.) 


Beneneas Conway, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 

ity. 

Boatman, Mrs. Caroline B., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Branch, M. Wells, M. E. Mission, Moradabad. 

Bea Mrs. May W., M. E. Mission, Morad- 


abad. 
{Busher, Richard C., Naini Tal. 
Busher, Mrs. Jessie F., Naini Tal. 
Core, Lewis A., Budaun, U. P. 
Core, Mrs. Mary K., Budaun, U. P. 
Hanson, Harry A., Shahjahanpur. 
Hanson, Mrs. Alice J. D., Shahjahanpur. 
Harrington, Burritt C., Christian College, Luck- 
now. 
Harrington, Mrs. Charlotte J. (R.N.), Chris- 
tian College, Lucknow. 
Hollister, John N., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


City. 

Hollister, Mrs. Lillian H., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Hyde, Preston S., Naini Tal. 

Hyde, Mrs. Irene M., Naini Tal. 

Jones, E. Stanley, Sitapur. 

Jones, Mrs. Mabel L., Sitapur. 

fLindsey, Howard W., 150 TVifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Lindsey, Mrs. Thera T., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Moffatt, Elbert M., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


City. 

Moffatt, Mrs. Beatrice B., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Nave, Julian W., Pauri, Garhwal. 

Nave, Mrs. Eleanor B., Pauri, Garhwal. 

Oakley, E. 8., Almora. 

Oakley, Mrs., Almora. 

Rockey, Clement D., Moradabad. 

Rockey, Mrs. Helen C., Moradabad. 

Tes Murray T., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 

i 


y- 
Te Mrs. Olive G., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
‘ity. 
Wee Harry H., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
ity. 
eee Mrs. Clara H., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


‘ity. 
West, John N., M. BE. Mission, Shahjahanpur. 
West, Mrs. Irene W., M. E. Mission, Shahja- 

hanpur. 
Zabilka, William, Sitapur, U. P. 
Zabilka, Mrs. Sylva McC., Sitapur, U. P. 


NORTHWEST INDIA 
(Add to each field address, India.) 


Aldrich, Floyd C., Aligarh, U. P. 
Aldrich, Mrs. Annie H., Aligarh, U. P. 
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Baker, J. Benson, Meerut, U. P. 
Baker, Mrs. Ida V., Meerut, U. P. 
Clancy, W. Rockwell, Muttra. 
Clancy, Mrs. Charlotte F., Muttra. 
Clemes, Stanley W., Delhi, U. P. 
Clemes, Mrs. Julia N., Delhi, U. P. 
Crane, Robert E., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. 
Crane, Mrs. Louise P., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 2 
}Fleming, Robert P., Philander Smith College, 
Naini Tal. : 2 
Fleming, Mrs. Lily Haegert, Philander Smith 
College, Naini Tal. z os 
YForsgren, Carl O., Methodist Publishing House, 
Lucknow. 
Henninger, Frank E., Sonepat. 
Henninger, Mrs. Lucile B. (R.N.), Sonepat. 
Jones, Lucian B., Aligarh, U. P. ; 
Jones, Mrs. Nellie R. (nurse), Aligarh, U. P. 
Pace, J. Caperton, Ghaziabad. 
Pace, Mrs. Mildred S., Ghaziabad. 
fRankin, Robert C., Christian College, Luck- 
now. 
Rankin, Mrs. May S., Chirstian College, Luck- 
now. 
Robertson, John T., Roorkee, U. P. é 
Robertson, Mrs. Amelia H., Roorkee, U. P. 
Templin, Ralph T., Meerut. 
Templin, Mrs. Lila H., Meerut. 
bare Ernest E., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
it; 


ity. 
Tuck, Mrs. Helen G., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. 


SOUTH INDIA 
(Add to each field address, India.) 


Buttrick, John B., English Church, Madras. 

Buttrick, Mrs. Mary P., English Church 
Madras. 

Camp, Cecil L., Raichur. 

Camp, Mrs. Alice H. (nurse), Raichur. 

Coates, Alvin B., M. E. Mission, Gokak Falls. 

Contes: Mrs. Olive B., M. E. Mission, Gokak 


alls. 
Dibble, Paul G., M. E. Mission, Madras. 
Dibble, Mrs. Marie L. B. (R.N.), M. E. Mis- 
sion, Madras. % 
TGabel, Clayton E., Gulbarga. 
Gabel, Mrs. Alice H., Gulbarga. 
Garden, Joseph H., Belgaum. 
Garden, Mrs. Frances B., Belgaum. 
Gray, Walter G., M. E. Mission, Bangalore. 
Gray, Mrs. Florence H., M. E. Mission, Ban- 
galore. 
Harris, John D., Belgaum. 
Harris, Mrs. Alice B., Belzaum. 
Hilmer, Henry F., Kolar Town, M. P. 
Hilmer, Mrs. Matilda H., Kolar Town, M. P. 
King, William L., 19 Mount Road, Nungum- 
baukum, Madras. 
King, Mrs. Sara H., 19 Mount Road, Nungum- 
baukum, Madras. 
Kingham, James J., Cathedral, Madras. 
Kingham, Mrs. Grace W., Cathedral Madras. 
Lipp, Charles F., 150 Fifth Ave., New York, 


ity. 
Tape Mrs. Clara E., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
i 


y. 
Olson, Zenas A., Bangalore. 
Olson, Mrs. Aetna E., Bangalore. 
gn oe Charles W., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


ity. 
Scharer, Mrs. Elizabeth H., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 
Seamands, Earl A., Beleaum. 
Seamands, Mrs. Yvonne S., Belgaum. 
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IV. AFRICA 


ANGOLA 


(Add to each field address, Angola, Africa, 
except as otherwise noted.) 


Edling, Eddie E., Quessua, Malanje. 

ae Mrs. Leila C. (nurse), Quessua, Ma- 
anje. 

Gibbs, Austin J., Missao Americana, Quiongua. 

Gibbs, Mrs. Clara A., Missao Americana, 
Quiongua. 

Kemp, Alexander H. (M.D.), M. E. Mission, 
Malanje. 

Kemp, Mrs. Winifred F., M. 
Malanje. 

Kipp, Ray B., Quessua, Malanje. 

Kipp, Mrs. Lettie M., Quessua, Malanje. 

Klebsattel, August, Loanda. 

Klebsattel, Mrs. Elise 8., Loanda. 

Lindquist, Miss Maria (nurse), Sveagatan 3, 
Boelange, Sweden. 

Longworth, Mrs. Alice Ekstromer, 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 

nee William E., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 

ity. 

Nelson, Mrs. Julia B., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Pierce, Elmer L., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


E. Mission, 


ity. 

Shields, Miss Irene W., Missao Americana, 
Loanda. 

Shields, Miss Margaret L., Loanda. 

Shields, Robert, Loanda. 

Shields, Mrs. Louise B., Loanda. 

Stouffer, Miss Stella E., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Wengatz, John C., M. E. Mission, Malanje. 

Wengatz, Mrs. Susan T., M. E. Mission, 
Melanje. 

Withey, Herbert C., The Homestead, Camps 
Bay, C. P., South Africa. 

Withey, Mrs. Ruth B., The Homestead, Camps 
Bay, C. P., South Africa. 


CONGO 


(Add to each field address, Belgian Congo, 
via Cape Town, Africa.) 


Berry, Mrs. Priscilla McC. (nurse), 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 

Brastrup, John E., Kapanga, Katanga. 

Brinton, Thomas B., Sandoa. i 

Brinton, Mrs. Anna L., Sandoa. 

Everett, Edward I., Elisabethville. 

Everett, Miss Helen N., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Sone Roger S., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


ity. 
Guptill, Mrs. Constance §., 150 Vifth Ave., New 
York City. 
Hartzler, Coleman C., Kabongo. 
Hartzler, Mrs. Lucinda P., Kabongo. 
Jensen, Miss C. Marie (nurse), 
Katanga. 
+Morton, Frederick (M.D.), Kabongo. 
Morton, Mrs. Alice B., Kabongo. 
Piper, Arthur L. (M.D.), Kapanga, Katanga. 
Piper, Mrs. Maude G., Kapanga, Katanga. 
Shields, William E., Elisabethville. 
Shields, Mrs. Mildred L., Elisabethville. 
Smalley, Ray L., M. E. Mission, Elisabethville. 
Smalley, Mrs. Ruth H., M. E. Mission, Elisa- 
bethville. ; 
Smyres, Roy S., M. E. Mission, Elisabethville. 
Smyres, Mrs. Esther Montgomery, M. E. Mis- 
sion, Elisabethville. 
Spree, John M., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
it; 


y- 
Springer, Mrs. Helen R., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 


Kapanga, 








LIBERIA 
(Add to each field address, Liberia, Africa.) 


Adams, C. Virgil, Nana Kru. 

Adams, Mrs. Myrta W. (M.D.), Nana Kru. 

Embree, Revington L., M. E. Mission, Mon- 
rovia. 

Embree, Mrs. Ruth Johnston, M. E. Mission, 
Monrovia. 

Hall, Miss Anna E., Garraway Mission. 


tHarley, George W. (M.D.), M. E. Mission, 
Monrovia. 

Harley, Mrs. Winifred J., M. E. Mission, Mon- 
rovia. 


tHenry, Cyril H., White Plains. 
Hooks, Miss Hattie A. T., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 
Miller, Henry T., Monrovia. 
Miller, Mrs. Kate Wood, Monrovia. 
Price, Frederick A., Harper, Cape Palmas. 
Ere. Mrs. Luna J., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
ity. 
Robertson, Mrs. Friederika 8., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 
Starks, David D., Wissika, Cape Palmas. 
Starks, Mrs. Maude L. (nurse), Wissika, Cape 
Palmas. 
Williams, Walter B., Nana Kru, via Sinoe. 
ie, Mrs. Maude W., Nana Kru, via 
inoe. 


RHODESIA 
(Add to each field address, Rhodesia, Africa.) 


Bjorklund, Miss Ellen E. (nurse), M. E. Mis- 
sion, Old Umtali. 

Bourgaize, Wilfred, Mtoko. 

+Gardner, Willie C., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


City. 
Gardner, Mrs. Queenie R. (nurse), 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 
Gates, John R., M. E. Mission, Umtali. 
Gates, Mrs. Harriott L., M. E. Mission, Umtali. 
Gates, Robert C., Old Umtali. 
Gates, Mrs. Mildred C., Old Umtali. 
Greeley, Eddy H., M. BE. Mission, Umtali. 
James, Henry I., 150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
James, Mrs. Edith M., 150 Vifth Ave., New 
York City. 
+Mauger, Frank G., Old Umtali. 
Mauger, Mrs. Thelma G., Old Umtali. 
+Montgomery, Stanley R. (M.D.), M. E. Mission, 
Nyadiri. 
Montgomery, Mrs. Janet Hyslop, M. E. Mis- 
sion, Nyadiri. 
Mullikin, Miss Pearl, Mrewa. 
Murphree, Marshall J., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 
Murphree, Mrs. Azalia N., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 
O’Farrell, Thomas A., Mrewa. 
O’Farrell, Mrs. Josephine B., Mrewa. 
Roberts, George A., Old Umtali. 
Roberts, Mrs. Bertha F., Old Umtali. 
Taylor, H. Erne, M. E. Mission, Umtali. 
Taylor, Mrs. Mae P., M. E. Mission, Umtali. 
Tull, Lawrence E., M. E. Mission, Mrewa. 
+Wagner, Rush F., M. E. Mission, Nyadiri. 


SOUTHEAST AFRICA 


(Add to each field address, Portuguese East 
Africa, except Transvaal.) 


Gillet, Ira E., Box 45, Inhambane. 

Gillet, Mrs. Edith C., Box 45, Inhambane. 

Harkness, Kenneth McK., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 
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Harkness, Mrs. Marguerite S., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Keys, Pliny W., Box 45, Inhambane. 

Keys, Mrs. Clara E., Box 45, Inhambane. 

Wkdasee Josef A., Box 75, Cleveland, Trans- 
vaal. 

Persson, Mrs. Henny R. (nurse), Box 75, Cleve- 
land, Transvaal. 

Pointer, James D., Box 41, Inhambane. 

Pointer, Mrs. Marvyn MeN., Box 41, Inham- 


ane. 
Rea, Julian S., M. E. Mission, Kambini. 
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Rea, Mrs. Mary Porter, M. E. Mission, Kam- 


bini. 
Sorensen, N. Johan, Box 45, Inhambane. 
aioe Mrs. Elisabeth Munch (R.N.), Box 
45, Inhambane. 
+Stauffacher, Charles J. (M.D.), Box 41, Inham- 


ane. 

Stauffacher, Mrs. Grace B., Box 41, Inhambane. 

Terril, William C., 37 St. Amant St., Johannes- 
burg, Transvaal. 

Terrii, Mrs. Jessie G., 37 St. Amant St., Johan- 
nesburg, Transvaal. 


V. LATIN AMERICA 


MEXICO 
(Add to each field address, Mexico.) 
Carhart, Raymond A., Box 115, Bis, Mexico 


City. : . 
Carhart, Mrs. Dora G., Box 115, Bis, Mexico 
it: 


ity. 

Hauser, J P, Apartado 159, Puebla. 

Hauser, Mrs. Gold C., Apartado 159, Puebla. 

fillick, C. Raymond (M.D.), 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Tllick, Mrs. Lois S. A., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

+McGuire, Paul E., Apartado 55, Puebla. 

Salmans, Miss Edith, Apartado 51, Guana- 


juato. 
Salmans, Levi B. (M.D.), 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 
Smith, Matthew D., Apartado 55, Puebla. 
Smith, Mrs. Loretta S., Apartado 55, Puebla. 
Wellman, Coe R., Gante 5, Bis 115, Mexico 


iby. 
Wellman, Mrs. Esther, Gante 5, Bis 115, Mex- 
ico City. 


CENTRAL AMERICA 
(Panama and Costa Rica.) 
}+Bossing, Edward W., Apartado 38, David, 


Panama. 

Bossing, Mrs. Elsie G., Apartado 38, David, 
Panama. 

Bustamante, Armando O. (contract), Box 


2007, Ancon, Canal Zone, Panama. 
Bustamante, Mrs. Annie G. (nurse) (contract), 

Box 2007, Ancon, Canal Zone, Panama. 
Bikes Louis M., 150 Fifth Ave., New. York 


ity. 
Fiske, Mrs. Marion E., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 
Keyser, Miss Elsie J., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 
Lee, Miss Alma G., Apartado 858, San Jose, 
Costa Rica. 
List, Miss Clara, Box 108, Ancon, Canal Zone, 
Panama. 
Marshall, Raymond E., Box 2007, Ancon, 
Canal Zone, Panama. 
Miller, Miss Bereniece K., M. E. Mission, San 
Jose, Costa Rica. 
fOliver, Walter, Sea Wall Church, Panama City 
Panama. 
Oliver, Mrs. Anna §., Sea Wall Church, Panama 
City, Panama. 
Rounds, Lloyd D., Apartado 75, Alajuela, Costa 


Rica. 

Rounds, Mrs. Mame J., Apartado 75, Alajuela, 
Costa Rica. 

Smith, James N., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


City. 
Sa Mrs. Ruth L., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
ity. 
Spear, Miss Marguerita A. (contract), Box 
2007, Ancon, Canal Zone, Panama. 





{Swain, James O., Apartado 1169, San Jose, 
Costa Rica. 

Swain, Mrs. Nancy C., Apartado 1169, San 
Jose, Costa Rica. 


SOUTH AMERICA GENERAL 


fIrle, Charles A., Casilla 283, Santiago, Chile. 
Irle, Mrs. Orpha C., Casilla 283, Santiago, 
hil 


Chile. 
Stuntz, Hugh C., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
ti 


iy. 
Stuntz, Mrs. Florence W., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 


BOLIVIA 
(Add to each field address, Bolivia.) 
ee Frank S., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
it: 


ity. 

Beck, Mrs. Bessie D., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

7Bell, Carl S., Cochabamba. 

Bell, Mrs. Fannie G., Cochabamba. 

+Clugston, Carl L., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


City. 

Clugston, Mrs. Rachel A. (R.N.), 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 

Cutting, Miss Helen F., Casilla 118, Cocha- 
bamba. 

Danskin, Miss Elizabeth, Casilla 118, Cocha- 


bamba, 
+Gholz, Walter I., M. E. Mission, Cochabamba. 
Given, Miss Olive I., American Institute, 
La Paz. : 
THallet, John A., Casilla 118, Cochabamba. 
Hallet, Mrs. Zella York, Casilla 118, Cocha- 
bamba. 
tHodges, Burt T., American Institute, La Paz. 
Hodges, Mrs. Ruth D., American Institute, 
La Paz. 
}tHorton, Herbert J., Casilla 175, Cochabamba. 
Horton, Mrs. Ruth McGee, Casilla 175, Cocha- 
bamba. | 
+Howell, Kenneth L., American Institute, Casilla 
9, La Paz. 
Howell, Mrs. Nellie A., American Institute, 
Casilla 9, La Paz. 
}tLampertz, Edward J., Cochabamba. 
McCray, Miss Hazel, Casilla 175, Cochabamba. 
McKinney, Henry C., M. E. Mission, La Paz. 
McKinney, Mrs. Marie Maxwell, La Paz. 
Maxwell, Miss Ruth, Casilla 175, Cochabamba. 
Rusby, Miss Helen B., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 
Smith, Stephen P., American Institute, La Paz. 
Verkler, Miss Bertha J., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 
Washburn, John E., Box 9, La Paz. 
Washburn, Mrs. Grace J., Box 9, La Paz. 
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CHILE 
(Add to each field address, Chile.) 


Arms, Goodsil F., Casilla 67, Santiago. 

Arms, Mrs. Ida T., Casilla 67, Santiago. 

Barnhart, Paul, 150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Barnhart, Mrs. Gertrude H., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Bass, Miss Emma R.., Casilla 250, Concepcion. 

Bauman, Ezra, 150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Bauman, Mrs. Florence C., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Becker, Miss Elva M., M. E. Mission, Santiago. 

Beyer, Miss Ruth D., College, Concepcion. 

Sees Miss Faye E., English College, 

Bullock, Dillman S., M. E. Mission, El Vergel, 

ngol 

Bullock, Mrs. Katrina K., M. E. Mission, El 
Vergel, Angol. 

Carhart, Walter D., Casilla 89, Concepcion. 

Carhart, Mrs. Ethel S., Casilla 89, Concep- 


Floyd, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
ity. 
be Mrs. May C., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


ity. 

Depew, Miss Florence A., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Dukehart, Miss Eleanor G., Concepcion. 

Floding, Miss Mary E., Concepcion. 

Francis, Miss Elizabeth D., Colegio Americano, 
Concepcion. 

Gardner, Miss Evelyn E., College, Concepcion. 

Goddin, Miss Myrtle, Concepcion. 

+Griffin, Philip (contract), M. I. Mission, El 
Vergel, Angol. 

Griffin, Mrs. Ina G. (contract), M. E. Mission, 
El Vegel, Angol. 

Hartzell, Corwin F., Santiago. 

Hartzell, Mrs. Laura K., Santiago. 

Hauser, Scott P., Casilla 283, Santiago. 

Hauser, Mrs. Lora C., Casilla 283, Santiago. 

Herrick, John §., Casilla 130D, Santiago. 

Herrick, Mrs. Hazel B., Casilla 130D, Santiago. 

+Hollister, Paul E., Casilla 89, Concepcion. 

Hollister, Mrs. Laura Singer, Casilla 89, Con- 
cepcion. 

Hull, Miss Olive I., Casilla 130D, Santiago. 

}Ireland, Neal D., Colegio Americano, Casilla 89, 
Concepcion. 

Treland, Mrs. Nina K., 
Casilla 89, Concepcion. 


cion. 
+Crouse, 


Colegio Americano, 


Have. ais Eudora R., M. E. Mission, Con- 
cep 

+Kinch, Brahe M. (contract), M. E. Mission, 
Iquique. 


Kinch, Mrs. Carrie A., M. E. Mission, Iquique. 

Miller, Miss Pearl B., 'M. E. Mission, Santiago. 

Morse, Miss Dorothy (R.N.), Casilla 1142, 
Santiago. 

Pflaum, William O., Casilla 720, Iquique. 

Pflaum, Mrs. Mame M., Casilla 720, Iquique. 

yReed, Elbert E., Bre 

Reed, Mrs. Marian ie Be gol. 

Sellers, Miss Lelia E., oot 130D, Santiago. 

}Shelly, William A., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


ity. 
Shelly, Mrs. Geneva L., 150 Fifth Ave., New 


York City. 

Skinner, Miss Achsah, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Smith, Miss Jennie M., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 


Smith, LeGrand B., Iquique. 

Smith, Mrs. Mildred Failey, Iquique. 

Snider, Miss Mary L., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Swaney, Mrs. Mary F., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Wesley, Arthur F., Cassilla 283, Santiago. 
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Wesley, Mrs. Grace S., Casilla 283, Santiago. 

Zimmerman, Arthur F., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Zimmerman, Mrs. Edna D., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 


EASTERN SOUTH AMERICA 


tAden, Fred, Rivadavia 6100, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. 

Aden, Mrs. Anna P., Rivadavia 6100, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 


Bauman, Ernest N., 231 Calle Alem, Junin, 
Argentina. 

Bauman, Mrs. Mary K., 231 Calle Alem, Junin, 
Argentina 


+Gibson, Vernon C., 
video, Uruguay. 
Gibson, Mrs. Margery S., 
Montevideo, Uruguay. 
Howard, George P., Corrientes 718, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 

Howard, Mrs. Rebecca D., Corrientes 718, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Liebner, Otto, Lavelle 341, 
Argentina. 

Liebner, Mrs. Frances B., Lavelle 341, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 

+Maddock, Sayre P., 150 Fifth Ave-, New York 


City. 

Maddock, Mrs. Rhea B., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

+McCaffree, William P., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

McCaffree, Mrs. Elsie Wulfmeyer, 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 

Smith, "Earl M., Calle Turquia 231, Monte- 
video, Uruguay. 

Smith, Mrs. Bessie ee Calle Turquia 231, 


Montevideo, Urugu 
pee Philip BL. 150 vFrifth er, .. New York 


t 
Spee Mrs. Gladys B., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 
Truscott, Basil R., Alem 52, Lomas de Zamora, 
Argentina. 
Truscott, Mrs. Annie F., Alem 52, Lomas de 
Zamora, Argentina. 
Truscott, Thomas A., Calle San Jose 1466, 
Montevideo, Uruguay. 
Truscott, Mrs. ame J., Calle San Jose 1466, 
Montevideo, Urugua: 
}+Walters, Ellis P., is. de Tali 2205, Montevideo, 
Uruguay. 
Walters, Mrs. ae T., 18 de Julio 2205, Mon- 
tevideo, Urugua 
hbase MoKinley. 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
ity 
Warren, Mrs. Vanette H., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York ‘City. 


18 de Julio 2205, Monte- 
18 de Julio 2205, 


Buenos Aires, 


NORTH ANDES 
(Add to each field address, Peru.) 


Brewster, Clyde W., Apartado 408, Lima. 
Brewster, Mrs. Mildred M., Apartado 408, 


Goddara, Miss Nelle B. (R.N.), Casilla 46, 

allao 

+Gordon, Donald C. (M.D.), British American 
Hospital, Callao. 

Gordon, Mrs. Helen Gary, British American 
Hospital, Callao. 

Hankin, Miss Katherine (R.N.), Casilla 46, 
Callao. 

Hassels, Miss Anna (R.N.), British-American 
Hospital, Callao, Peru. 

Bee Miss Nelle (Dietitian), Casilla 46, 
allao. 

Hoffman, Miss Jeanette, Casilla 123, Callao. 
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Howard, Miss Florence O. (R.N.), Huancayo. 
Johnson, Miss Serena (contract), 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Kurath, Miss Louisa (nurse), Casilla 46, Callao. 
+MacCornack, Eugene A. (M.D.), Casilla 46, 
Callao. : 
MacCornack, Mrs. Harriet H. (R.N.), Casilla 

46, Callao. 
Mead, Miss Hazel BE. (R.N.), Huancayo. 
Miller, Charles E., Huancayo. ‘ 
Pease, Miss Hazel I. (R.N.), British-American 
Hospital, Callao, Peru. 
Rader, Marvin A., Apartado 408, Lima. 
Rader, Mrs. Jean H., Apartado 408, Lima. 
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Read, Miss Elsie A. (R.N.), Casilla 46, Callao. 
{Shurtleff, Malcolm C., Casilla 123, Callao. 
Shurtleff, Mrs. Florence J., Casilla 123, Callao. 
Snell, Clarence R., Apartado 327, Callao. 
Snell, Mrs. Ida M., Apartado 327, Callao. 
Stanger, Frank M., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
Cit . 


y- 
Stanger, Mrs. Gertrude C., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. : 
Stevenson, Miss C. Estella (nurse), Casilla 46, 
Callao. 
+Whitehead, Irving, Apartado 44, Huancayo. 
Whitehead, Mrs. Virginia B., Apartado 44, 
Huancayo. 


VI. EUROPE AND NORTH AFRICA 


BULGARIA 
(Add to each field address, Bulgaria.) 
Count, Elmer E., Place Slaveikoy 12, Sofia. 
Count, Mrs. Viette T., Place Slaveikov 12, 
Sofia. 
FRANCE 
(Add to each field address, France.) 
Bracken, Miss Mary, Paris. 
Halsted, Alfred T., Le Foyer Retrouve, Char- 
vieu, Isere. 
Halsted, Mrs. Florence G., Le Foyer Retrouve, 
Charvieu, Isere. 
Eomncend, Jacob D., 79 Rue Denfert Rochereau, 
aris. 
Wadsworth, Julian S., Chateau Thierry. 
Wadsworth, Mrs. Maie S., Chateau Thierry. 
Welker, Roy A., Ecole Foyer de Champfleury, 
Poissy (8. and O.). 
Welker, Mrs. Mary P., Ecole Foyer de Champ- 
fleury, Poissy (S. and O.). 


GERMANY 
(Add to each field address, Germany.) 


Luering, Harry L. E., Ginnheimer Landstrasse 
176, Frankfort-on-Main. 

Luering, Mrs. Violet B., Ginnheimer Land- 
strasse 176, Frankfort-on-Main. 


JUGO-SLAVIA 
Wolfe, Miss Ruth 8., American School, Bitolj. 


BALTIC AND SLAVIC 
Simons, George A., 15 Elizabeth St., Riga, 
Latvia. 


NORTH AFRICA 
(Add to each field address, North Atrica.) 


Blackmore, Josiah T. C., Fort 


National, 
Kabylia. 





Blackmore, Mrs. Clarisse L. I., Fort National, 
Kabylia. 

Frease, Edwin F., 5 Rue Joinville, Algiers. 

Frease, Mrs. Ella B., 5 Rue Joinville, Algiers. 

Kellar, Frederick J., 18 Rue dela Sebkha, Tunis. 

Kellar, Mrs. Lillian G., 18 Rue de la Sebkha, 


Tunis. 
tKelly, C. Guyer, Box 269, Tunis. 
Kelly, Mrs. Eleanor A., Box 269, Tunis. 
Kiser, Stephen L., 40 Ave. Bienfait, Constan- 
tine, Algeria. 
Kiser, Mrs. Karen H. (nurse), 40 Ave. Bien- 
fait, Constantine, Algeria. 
Lindsay, Norman W., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 
Lindsay, Mrs. Ruby L., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 
Lochhead, James L., 40 Ave. Bienfait, Con- 
stantine, Algeria. 
Lochhead, Mrs. Margaret B., 40 Ave. Bienfait, 
Constantine, Algeria. 
Lochhead, Miss Marjorie R., 40 Ave. Bien- 
fait, Constantine, Algeria. 

Purdon, John H. C., care of Miss L. M. Gray, 
7 Blvd. de Grancy, Lausanne, Switzerland. 
Purdon, Mrs. Catherine G., care of Miss L. M. 
poe 7 Blvd. de Grancy, Lausanne, Switzer- 

an 


Smith, Perey, 150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Smith, Mrs. Sarah B., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 


MADEIRA ISLANDS 
(Add to each field address, Madeira Islands.) 


Duarte, Benjamin R., Rua de Estacada, Ma- 
chico. 

Date, Mrs. Marie C., Rua de Estacada, Ma- 
chico. 

Haydock, Earl H., M. E. Mission, Funchal. 

Haydock, Mrs. Marguerite K., M. E. Mission, 
Funchal. 


RETIRED MISSIONARIES OF THE BOARD 


A 


Allen, Elma Wines (Mrs. F. C.), 1896-1906, 
Chile; 1914-1924, Central America, 5323 
Pitt St., New Orleans, La. 

Armand, Bertha K. (Mrs. 8. H.), 1910-1913, 
Philippine Islands, .Butlerville, Ind. 


B 


Baker, Rachel S. (Mrs. A. H.), 1883-1913, 
South India, Watts Flats, N. Y. 

Batstone, Alice N. (Mrs. W. H. L.), 1902-1913, 
South India, Conimicut, R. I. 

Baughman, Mabel H. (Mrs. B. J.), 1907-1921, 
Malaya, Box 1020, Hendersonville, N. C. 





Beal, Bessie R. (Mrs. W. D.), 1904-1915, North 
India, 102 University Ave., Delaware, Ohio. 

Beebe, Robert C. (M.D.), 1884-1923, Central 
China, 42 Route Chisi, Shanghai, China. 

Beebe, Rose Lobenstine (Mrs. R. C.), 1909— 
1923, Central China, 42 Route Chisi, Shang- 
hai, China. 

Bishop, Charles, 1879-1926, Japan, 9 Aoyama 
Gakuin, Tokyo, Japan. 

Bishop, Jennie B. (Mrs. C.), 1880-1926, Japan, 
9 Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo, Japan. 

Bishop; Nellie D. (Mrs. H. F.), 1904-1910 
Pembeys 714 Broadway, Mount Pleasant’ 

owa. ’ 
Brown, Frederick, 1886-1914, North China, 
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Cathway Causeway, Chaterham-on-the-Hill, 
Surrey, England. 

Brown, Agnes B. (Mrs. Frederick), 1886-1914, 
North China, Cathway Causeway, Chater- 
ham-on-the-Hill, Surrey, England. 

Brown, Grow S., 1905-1917, Foochow, Costa 
Mesa, Cal. 

Brown, Emma C. (Mrs. G. §8.), 1904-1917, 
Foochow, Costa Mesa, Cal. 

Bruere, Elizabeth N. (Mrs. W. B.), 1921-1923, 
Bombay, Poona, India. 

Bruere, William W., 1880-1906, 

Poona, India. 

Bruere, Carrie P. (Mrs. W. W.), 1886-1906, 
Bombay, 24 Irwin Ave., Collingswood, N. J. 

Buchanan, Charles S., 1896— 1922, Malaya and 
Netherlands Indies, 5511 Vernon Ave., Saint 
Louis, Mo. 

Buchanan, Emily E. (Mrs. C. S.), 1897-1922, 
Malaya and Netherlands Indies, 5511 Ver- 
non Ave., Saint Louis, Mo. 

Buchwalter, Elizabeth McNeil (Mrs. A. L.), 
1887-1916, East Central Africa; 4690 Tomp- 
kins Ave., Oakland, Cal. 

Buck, Carrie M. (Mrs. P. M.), - 1872-1922, 
North India, Bareilly Theological Seminary, 
Bareilly, India. 

Bunker, Dalzell A., 1895-1926, Korea. 

Bunker, Annie Ellers (Mrs. D. A.) (R.N.), 
1895-1926, Korea. 

Burch, Miss Adelaide G., 1896-1919, South 
oo 131 South Manhattan, Los Angeles, 


Byork, John, 1898-1921, Bengal, 701 Cook St., 
Saint Paul, Minn. 
John), 1898-1921, 


Byork, Anna W. (Mrs. 
Bengal, 701 Cook St., Saint Paul, Minn. 


Cc 


Cady, Hattie Y. (Mrs. H. O.), 1894-1905, West 
China, 2025 Sherman Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
Chaney, Ida F. (Mrs. J. W.), 1918-1921, Chile, 

1186 Borthwick St., Portland, Ore. 
Chew, Flora W. (Mrs. B. J.), 1899-1902, 
North India, Jagdalpur, C. P., India. 
Clancy, Ella P. (Mrs. D. C.), 1898-1915, North- 
west India, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Can- 


ada. 

Clark, Felicia B. (Mrs. N. W.), ery 1918, 
Italy, 43 Madison Ave., Madison, N. 

Cleveland, M. Ella T. (Mrs. J. G.), rated 1903, 
Japan, Box 512, Martinez, Cal. 

Compton, Harry, 1883-1919, South America, 
150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Compton, Rebecca M. (Mrs. i. ‘e 1883-1919, 
South America, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. 

Craven, Laura G. (Mrs. S. P.), 1876-1920, 
Mexico and South America, 309 North 
Adams St., Mount Pleasant, Iowa. 

Culshaw, Ruth C. (Mrs. J.), 1897-1916, North 
India, 7 Marshall Ave., Bridlington, York- 
shire, England. 

Curnow, James oO: 1895-1919, West China, 3 
Grosvenor Gardens, Muswell Hill, London, 
England. 

Curnow, Mary E. (Mrs. J. O.), 1895-1919, West 
China, 3 Grosvenor Gardens, Muswell Hill, 
London, England. 


Bombay, 


D 


Davis, Maria B. (Mrs. G. R.), 1872-1919, North 
China, eare of Mr. L. R. Davis, Santa Cruz 
Cement Co., Davenport, Cal. 

Davis, Mary G. (Mrs. F. G.),: 1876-1920, South 
India, 825 West 179th St., New York City. 
Davison, Florence B. (Mrs. C. 8.), 1905-1920, 
Japan, 5309 Aldama St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Davison, John C., 1873- 1922, Japan, 2445 

Russell St., Berkeley, Cal. 
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Deaniea: John O., 1890-1925, India, Allahabad, 
n 


Denning, Margaret B. (Mrs. J. O.), 1890-1925, 
India, Allahabad, India. 
Denyes, John R., 1898-1921, 
rence College, Appleton, Wis. 
Denyes, Mary O. (Mrs. J. R.), 1898-1921, 
Malaya, Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. 
Dodson, William P., 1885-1915, West Central 
Africa, 445 Sacramento St., Pasadena, Cal. 
Dodson, Catherine M. (Mrs. Ww. P.), 1898-1915, 
West Central Africa, 445 Sacramento St., 

Pasadena, Cal. 

Drees, Charles W., 1874-1924, Mexico, Porto 
Rico and Eastern South America, 498 
Pedernera, Buenos Aires, Argentina. Y 

Drees, Mary C. (Mrs. C. W.), 1877-1924, 
Mexico, Porto Rico, and Eastern South 
America, 498 Pedernera, Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina. 


Malaya, Law- 


E 


Ernsberger, David O., 1882-1922, Hyderabad, 
1769 East Villa St., ‘Los Angeles, Cal. 

Ernsberger, Margaret C. (Mrs. D. O.), 1901- 
1922, Hyderabad, 1769 East Villa St., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


F 


Fisher, Miss Alice H., 1893-1918, South Amer- 
ica, Lima, N. Y. 

Fox, Ellen W. (Mrs. D. O.), 1881-1905, Bom- 
bay, 630 Montgomery St., Albany, Ore 

Fulkerson, Epperson R., 1887~1910, Tapat: 907 
South Third St., Canon City, Colo. (On 
detached service with the Bek i 

Fulkerson, Anna 8S. (Mrs. R.), 1905-1910, 
aes 907 South Ted St., Canon City; 

olo 


G 


Gilder, Louise B. (Mrs. G. K.), 1873-1920, 
Central Provinces, 7 Berlie St., Langford. 
town, Bangalore, India. 

Greenman, Almon W., Mexico, Italy, and 
South America, 1880- 1924, 353 West 117th 
St., New York City. 

Greenman, Marinda Gammon (Mrs. A. W.), 
Mexico, Italy, and South America, 1880— 
1924, 353 West 117th St., New York City. 

Guthrie, Adelina G. (Mrs F. L.), 1900, 
Hinghwa, China, 5609 20th Ave., N. E., 
Seattle, Wash. 


H 


Hall, Christiania W. (Mrs. O. F.), 1901-1908, 
Central China, Dundas, Minn. 

Hammon, Miss Annie, 1914-1922, North 
Africa, 16 Rue Khalona, Tunis, North Africa, 

Harnden, Miss Florence E., 1915-1922, North 
Africa, 3 Rue des Chenes, La Servette, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

Harrington, Mary S. (Mrs. J. C. F.), 1895- 
1908 and 1915-1925, Chile, Box 535, Stock- 
ton, Cal. 

Hart, Caroline M. (Mrs. E. H.), 1904-1913, 
Central China, 9648 Vanderpool Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill 


+Herman, Ernest F’., 1899-1922, Chile, 909 West 


36th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Herman, Clementine G. (Mrs. E. F.), 1899-1922, 
Chile, 909 West 36th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Hewes, George C., 1891-1916, North India, 

Vilonia, Ark. 
-Hewes, Annie B. (Mrs. G. C.), 1894-1916, 
North India, Vilonia, Ark. 

Hollister, William H., 1888-1921, Hyderabad, 
163 North Sandusky St., Delaware, Ohio. 
Hollister, Emma H. (Mrs. W. H.), 1888-1921, 
Hyderabad, 163 North Sandusky St., Del- 

aware, Ohio. 
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Huddleston, Oscar, 1906-1921, Philippine ; O 
Islands, 512 West Willamette St., Colorado Ogata, Sennosuki, 1885-1926, Japan, Tokyo, 
Springs, Colo. Japan, 

Huddleston, Leona L. (Mrs. O.), 1906-1921, | Ogata, Fuki Kanno (Mrs. 8.), 1886-1926, Japan, 
Philippine Islands, 512 West Willamette St., Tokyo, J 


Colorado Springs, Colo. ‘ 
Hyslop, Mrs. Hannah J., 1902-1919, Chile, 
M. E. Mission, Santiago, Chile. 


J 


Jackson, Helen M. (Mrs. H.), 1868-1902, Ben- 
gal, 803 D St., Belmar, N. J. 


K 
Kent, Florence Van D. (Mrs. E. M.), 1910— 
1918, West China, Chemung, N. Y. 

King, Edna H. (Mrs. H. E.), 1894-1923, North 
China, 615 East Ann St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Kupfer, Lydia K. (Mrs. C. F.), 1881-1918, 

China, Berea, Ohio. 


L 


Lawson, Ellen H. (Mrs. J. C.), 1881-1917, 
North India, Concord, Contra Costa Co., Cal. 

Lawyer, Franklin P., 1906-1915, Mexico, 1193 
West 35th St., Los Angeles, Cal. - 

Long, Miss Estella C. (M.D.), 1900-1922, 
Eastern South America, 311 Grismer Ave., 
Burbank, Cal. 

Long, Flora S. (Mrs. C. S.), 1880-1890, Japan, 
237 Prospect St., South Orange, N. J. 

Longden, Wilbur C., 1883-1915, Central China, 
10 Woosung Road, Shanghai, China. 

Longden, Gertrude K. (Mrs. W. C.), 1883-1915, 
Central China, 10 Woosung Road, Shanghai, 
China. 

Lyon, James, 1879-1924, India, Gomah, Grand 
Chord Line, Bengal, India. 

Lyon, Mrs. James, 1920-1924, India, Gomah, 
Grand Chord Line, Bengal, India. 


M 


McNabb, Sarah C. (Mrs. R. L.), 1892-1904, 
China, 1524 College Ave., Topeka, Kan. 

Mansell, Florence A. (Mrs. W. A.), 1888-1913, 
North India, M. E. Mission, Bareilly, India. 

Marsh, Evelyn P. (Mrs. B. H.), 1898, Foo- 
chow, 307 West Seventh St., Sterling, Ill. 

Mead, Samuel J., 1886-1909, West Africa, 323 
Date Ave., West Alhambra, Cal. 

Mead, Ardella K. (Mrs. S. J.), 1886-1909, 
ae Africa, 323 Date Ave., West Alhambra, 

al. 

Meik, James P., 1881-1922, Bengal, 120 South 
Humphrey Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 

Meik, Isabella Y. (Mrs. J. P.), 1886-1922, 
Bengal, 120 South Humphrey Ave., Oak 
Park, Ill. 

Meyer, Miss Ida M. (R.N.), 1920-1924, Chile, 
302 North Washington St., Watertown, Wis. 

Miller, William S., 1886-1923, Liberia and 
Angola, 710 Cumberland St., Baltimore, Md. 

Miner, George S., 1891-1924, Foochow, 1700 
San Jacinto St., Houston, Tex. 

Moore, William A., 1880-1918, South India, 
Solon, Me. 

Moore, Laura W. (Mrs. W. A.), 1884-1918, 
South India, Solon, Me. 


N 


Neeld, Emma A. (Mrs. F. L.), 1881-1913, North 
India, 1159 Boulevard, West Hartford, Conn. 

Nind, George B., 1900-1924, Madeira Islands, 
161 Middlesex Ave., Medford, Boston 55, 
Mass. 

Nind, Mary G. (Mrs. G. B.), 1907-1924, Ma- 
deira Islands, 161 Middlesex Ave., Medford, 
Boston 55, Mass. 








, Japan. " 
Ohlinger, Bertha S. (Mrs. F.), 1876-1909, China 
and Korea, Galloway College, Searcy, Ark 


P. 


Park, Wilhelmina J. (Mrs. G. W.), 1880-1922, 
Bombay, 1319 Madison St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Parker, Lucy M. (Mrs. A. C.), 1906-1909, Bom- 
bay, Godhra, Panch Mahals, India. 

Ports, Charles W., 1900-1920, Chile and 
Panama, 211144 Main St., Las Cruces, N. M. 

Ports, Rosa P. (Mrs. C. W.), 1909-1920, 
Panama, 211% Main St., Las Cruces, N. M. 

Pyke, Annabel G. (Mrs. J. H.), 1873-1919, 
North China, care of Doctor Ridlon, U. 8S. 
Marine Hospital, Stapleton, S. I. 


R 


Reeder, John L., 1899-1924, Chile, 1727 Lyn- 
don St., South Pasadena, Cal. 

Reeder, Marion M. (Mrs. J. L.), 1892-1924, 
Chile, 1727 Lyndon St., South Pasadena, Cal. 

Richards, Erwin H., 1896-1911, East Central 
Africa, 270 East College St., Oberlin, Ohio. 

Richards, Mary McC. (Mrs. E. H.), 1903-1911, 
East Central Africa, 270 East College St., 


Oberlin, Ohio. 
1880-1922, South 


Robinson, William T., 

America, Box 95, Comanche, Colo. 

Rockey, Mary Hadsell (Mrs. N. L.), 1884— 
1924, North India, M. E. Mission, Bareilly, 
India. 

Ross, Pearl T. (Mrs. 8. J.), 1918-1921, Liberia, 
2650 Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Ross de Souza, Maude G. (Mrs. C. W.), 1911- 
1919, South India, 7 Langford Road, Lang- 
ford Town, Bangalore, India. 


8 


Schilling, Elizabeth B. (Mrs. G. J.), 1893-1920, 
India and South America, 192 La Salle Ave., 
Royal Oak, Mich. 

Schou, Louise E. (Mrs. K. J.), 1878-1911, Den- 
mark, Thorsgade 40, Odense, Denmark. 

Schwartz, Lola R. (Mrs. H. W.), 1884-1918, 
Japan, Fort Sheridan, Ill. 

Scott, Emma M. (Mrs. J. E.), 1877-1906, North 
India, 1312 Purdy Ave., Moundsville, W. Va. 

Shellabear, William G., 1890-1921, Malaya, 
20 Whitman Ave., West Hartford, Conn. 

Shellabear, E. Naomi Ruth (Mrs. W. G.), 20 
Whitman Ave., West Hartford, Conn. 

Shuett, Mary B. (Mrs. J. W.), 1898-1914, West 
spa Africa, 1715 Acacia St., Alhambra, 


al. 

Siberts, Mary F. (Mrs. S. W.), 1876-1908, 
Mexico and South America, 1781 Holly St., 
Denver, Colo. 

Simpson, John A., 1899-1921, Liberia, 621 
Sixth Ave., West Palm Beach, Fla. 

Simpson, Mattie H. (Mrs. J. A.), 1899-1921, 
lage 621 Sixth Ave., West Palm Beach, 


a. 
Smart, William G., 1878-1925, Madeira Islands, 
Caixa Postal 84, Funchal, Madeira Islands. 
Smart, Eliza N. (Mrs. W. G.), 1878-1925, 

Madeira Islands, Caixa Postal 84, Funchal, 
Madeira Islands. 
Smith, Sara O. (Mrs. L. C.), 1881-1896, Mexico, 
1361 West Boulevard, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Smyth, Alice H. (Mrs. G. B.), 1884-1914, Foo- 
chow, 2509 Hearst Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 
Soper, Julius, 1873-1913, Japan, Glendale, Cal. 
Soper, Mary D. (Mrs. J.), 1873-1913, Japan, 
Glendale, Cal. 


. 
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Spangler, Martha T. (Mrs. J. M.), 1887-1908, 
South America, 643 Revere Place, Culver 
City, Cal. 

Stevens, Minnie P. (Mrs. L.), 1890-1894, 
China, R. R. No. 1, Box 9, Perris, Cal. 

Stuart, Rachel A. (Mrs. G. A.), 1886-1911, 
Central China, 3455 South Hoover St., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

T 


Taft, Marcus L., 1880-1912, North China, 125 
South Bonnie Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 

Taft, Mary W. (Mrs. M. L.), 1906-1912, North 
China, 114 West 12th St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Tallon, Bertha K. (Mrs. W.), 1909-1911, 
Eastern South America, Rosario, Argen- 
tina, S. A. 


Thoburn, Ruth C. (Mrs. D. L.), 1899-1905, 
North India, Isabella Thoburn College, Luck- 
now, India. 

Thomas, Elizabeth W. (Mrs. J. B.), 1889-1915, 
rots 3465 South Hoover St., Los Angeles, 

al. 

Thompson, John F., 1866-1918, South America, 
oe Junin 976, Buenos Aires, Argentina, 


Ad 

Thomson, Helen G. (Mrs. J. F.), 1866-1918 
South America, Calle Junin 976, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, S. A. 

Tindale, Matthew, 1892-1909, Hyderabad, 9 
Borebank Road, Bangalore, Benson Town, 


ndia. 
Tomlinson, Viola Van 8. (Mrs. W. B.), 1906— 
1915, Northwest India, Oriska, N. Dak. 
Turner, Miriam S. (Mrs. C. J.), 1915, South 
America, 718 Calle Corrienties, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, 8. A. 
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Vv 


Vail, Milton §., 1879-1902, Japan, 2242 Seventh 
Ave., Oakland, Cal. 

Vail, Emma Witbeck (Mrs. M. S.), 1885-1902, 
Japan, 2242 Seventh Ave., Oakland, Cal. 

Verity, George W., 1891-1915, North China, 
481 Franklin St., Appleton, Wis. 


Wi 


Walker, Wilbur F., 1873-1908, North China, 
63014 South Seventh St., Springfield, Ill. 

Walley, Louise M. (Mrs. J.), 1886-1913, Cen- 
tral China, Kuling, Kiangsi, China. 

Ward, Ellen W. (Mrs. C. B.), 1879-1909, Cen- 
tral Provinces, Hazaribagh, Behar, India. 

Waugh, Jane T. (Mrs. J. W.), 1876-1910, North 
India, Richmond Villa, Naini Tal, India. 


Wilcox, Myron C., 1881-1908, Foochow, 
Hutchens Hotel, 205 Garden St., San An- 
tonio, Tex. 


Wilcox, Hattie C. (Mrs. M. C.), 1886-1908, 
Foochow, Hutchens Hotel, 205 Garden St., 
San Antonio, Tex. 

Wilcox, Rita K. (Mrs. B. O.), 1912-1916, 
Malaya, 2022 Sherman Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
Withey, Amos E., 1884-1903, West Africa, 216 

North Marguerita Ave., Alhambra, Cal. 

Withey, Irene A. (Mrs. A. E.), 1884-1903, West 
Africa, 216 North Marguerita Ave., Alham- 
bra, Cal. 

Wolfe, Grace H. (Mrs. F. F.), 1908-1925, North 
Andes, 150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Worley, Imogene F. (Mrs. J. H.), 1882-1915, 
Foochow, Box 715, Saint Cloud, Fla. 
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In this list the name of the missionary is followed by the year of appointment, 
the Branch under whose auspices she went out, and the Conference in which she is 


now working. 
A 
Abbott, Anna Agnes, 1901, Northwestern, Bom- 
bay. i 
Abbott, Edna May, 1915, Cincinnati, Lucknow. 


Abel, Edith F., 1915, Topeka, Foochow. 
Adams, Jean, 1900, Philadelphia, Foochow. 


Adams, Marie, 1915, Northwestern, North 
China, : ; 
Albrecht, Helen R., 1921, Cincinnati, West 


Japan. : 
Aldrich, Sylvia E., 1922, Northwestern, Hinghwa. 
Alexander, V. Elizabeth, 1903, Cincinnati, East 


Japan. 
Allen, Mabel E., 1920, Northwestern, West 


China. 
Amburn, Emma E., 1918, Des Moines, Burma. 
Anderson, Mary, 1911, Philadelphia, North 
Africa. 


Appenzeller, Alice R., 1914, Philadelphia, Korea. 
Apple, E. Blanche, 1923, Topeka, Hinghwa. 
Ashbaugh, Adella M., 1908, Cincinnati, West 
Japan. foe ° ; ; 
Ashbrook, Anna, 1914, Cincinnati, North India. 
Ashwill, Agnes, 1908, Cincinnati, Burma. 
Atkins, Ruth J., 1921, Minneapolis, Philippine 
Islands. ; ; 
Austin, Laura F., 1905, Columbia River, Bom- 


ae as ; : 
Ayres, Harriet L., 1886, Cincinnati, Mexico. 





B 


Bachman, Mary V., 1923, Des Moines, Hinghwa. 

Bacon, Edna G., 1916, Northwestern, North 
India. 

Bacon, Nettie A., 1913, New York, Isabella 
Thoburn College, Lucknow. 

Bahrenburg, Lyra H., 1919, Topeka, North 
China. 

Bailey, Barbara M., 1919, Topeka, East Japan. 

Bair, Blanche R., 1914, Des Moines, Korea. 

Baker, L. Catherine, 1907, Cincinnati, Kiangsi. 

Ball, Jennie L., 1915, Northwestern, Northwest 
India. 

Barber, Emma J., 1909, Northwestern, Bengal. 

Barstow, Clara G., 1912, Pacific, Hastern South 
America. 

Bartlett, Carrie M., 1904, Des Moines, Foochow. 

Bartlett, Myrth, 1923, Pacific, Foochow. 

Bassett, Bernice C., 1919, Northwestern, East 
Japan. 

Bates, Grace M., 1922, Des Moines, North India. 

Battin, Lora I1., 1920, Northwestern, North 
China. 

Beach, Lucy W., 1920, Northwestern, North 


India. 3 

Beale, Elizabeth M., 1911, Philadelphia, South 
India. 

Beatty, Mabel A., 1916, New England, West 
Cnina, 


\ 
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Beck, Rosetta, 1914, Cincinnati, South India 

Becker, Gertrude A., 1920, Minneapolis, Cen- 
tral Provinces. 

Bede, Mary E., 1917, Columbia River, North 
China, 

Beissell, Ina Mae, 1924, Philadelphia, Eastern 
South America. : 

Bennett, F. Mabelle (contract), 1923, Balti- 
more, Mexico. 

Benthien, Elizabeth M., 1895, Northwestern, 


Mexico. : 
Emma J. (M.D.), 1904, Cincinnati, 
Hinghwa. : 
Betz, Blanche A., 1907, Northwestern, Mexico. 
Beven, Georgia H., 1922, Pacific, Rhodesia. 
Bjorklund, Sigrid C., 1920, New England, 
Hinghwa. ist: ; 
Blackburn, Frances (contract), 1922, Cincinnati, 
North Andes. : 
Blackstock, Anna, 1913, Baltimore, North Indies. 
Blackstock, Constance E., 1914, Philadelphia, 
North India. 
Blair, Katherine A., 1888, Cincinnati, Bengal. 
Blakely, Mildred M., 1913, Topeka, Philippine 
Islands. 
Blasdell, Jennie A., 1917, Cincinnati, Bombay. 
Bobenhouse, Laura G., 1897, Des Moines, 
Northwest India. 
Boddy, Grace, 1912, Topeka, Northwest India. 
Bodley, Ellison W., 1915, Pacific, East Japan. 
Boles, Lulu A., 1923, Topeka, Bengal. 
Bonafield, Julia, 1888, Cincinnati, Central China. 
Bording, Maren P., 1916, Northwestern, Pnhilip- 
pine Islands, and 1922, Korea. 
Bortell, Pearl, 1925, Philadelphia, Eastern South 
America. 
Bothwell, Jean B., 1922, Topeka, Lucknow. 
Bowen, Alice, 1922, Cincinnati, Central China. 
Bragg, Jessie A., 1914, Topeka, Lucknow. 
ee Margaret, 1922, Northwestern, West 
ina. 
Brethorst, Alice B., 1906, Minneapolis, West 
China. 
wlan S. Marie, 1913, Minneapolis, West 
ina. 
Bat ok Mary, 1923, Northwestern, Northwest 
ndia. 
Bridenbaugh, Jennie B., 1911, Des Moines, 
North China. 
Brooks, Jessie, 1907, Minneapolis and New 
York, Malaya. 
Brown, Cora M., 1910, Topeka, Hinghwa. 
Brown, Edna B., 1920, New York, Eastern South 
America. 
Brown, Zula F., 1911, Pacific, Kiangsi. 
Brownlee, Charlotte, 1913, Cincinnati, Korea. 
wae M. Marguerite, 1920, Cincinnati, South 
ndia. 
Bunce, Thirza E., 1908, Northwestern, Malaya. 
Bunger, Frances M. (R.N.), 1922, Columbia 
River, Indus River. 
Burdeshaw, Rhoda O., 1922, Cincinnati, Cen- 
tral China. 
Butterfield, Nellie E., 1922, Pacific, Mexico. 
Butts, Ethel, 1920, New York, Korea. 


Cc 


Caldwell, Ruth M. (contract), 1922, North- 
western, North China. 

Calkins, Ethel M., 1915, Topeka, North India. 

Caris, Clara A., 1914, Cincinnati, West China. 

Carleton, Mary E. (M.D.), 1887, New York, 
Foochow. 

Carlyle, Elizabeth M., 1920, Columbia River, 
North China. 

Carpenter, Mary F. (contract), Bengal. 

Carr, Rachel C., 1909, Northwestern, Bengal. 

Carson, Anna, 1913, Northwestern, Philippine 
Islands. 

Castle, Belle, 1915, Northwestern, West China. 
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Chadwick, Freda P., 1920, Philadelphia, Nether- 
lands Indies. f 

Chaffin, Mrs. Anna B., 1917, Des Moines, Korea. 

Chappell, Mary H., 1912, Cincinnati, East 


Japan. a 
Chaves: Bertha D., 1912, Cincinnati, Philip- 
pine Islands. 
Chase, Laura, 1915, New England, East Japan. 
Cheney, Alice, 1914, Des Moines, East Japan. 
Cheney, Monona L., 1918, Northwestern, 
North China, i 
Chilson, Elma M., 1911, Topeka, Gujarat. ¢ 
Christensen, Lydia D., 1913, Des Moines, Indus 
River. 
Church, Marie E., 1915, Columbia River, Korea. 
Clancy, M. Adelaide, 1909, Pacific, Northwest 


India. i 
Clark, Faith A., 1921, Northwestern, North- 
west India. 
Clark, Grace, 1911, Pacific, Rhodesia. 
Clausen, Minnie, 1925, Topeka, North Andes. 
Cliff, Minnie B., 1913, Northwestern, Malaya. 
Cline, Marie I., 1921, Des Moines, Northwest 


India. 

Clinton, E. Lahuna, 1910, Des Moines, Central 
Provinces. 

Cole, Marion R., 1925, New York, Foochow. 

Colony, Lucile, 1922, Des Moines, Central 
Provinces. 

Geo Joy E., 1923, Philadelphia, South 
ndia. 

Cone, Maud E., 1923, Columbia River, Angola, 

Conn, C. Elbertha, 1920, Minneapolis, Malaya. 

Conrow, Marion L., 1922, Topeka, Korea. _ 

Copley, Ruth E., 1918, Topeka, Philippine 
Islands, and 1925, Mexico. 

Corbett, Lila M., 1920, Northwestern, Malaya. 


Cornelison, Bernice, 1922, Columbia River, 
Bastern South America. 

Corner, Sula Marie, 1924, Columbia River, 
Bombay. 


Couch, Helen, 1916, Philadelphia, West Japan. 
beac Celia M., 1920, Columbia River, West 


na. 

Cox, Ruth M., 1921, Topeka, Lucknow. 

Crandall, Jessie R., 1920, Pacific, Malaya. 

es Edith M., 1904, Northwestern, Central 

na. 

Craven, Norma, 1917, Northwestern, Malaya. 

Creek, Bertha M., 1905, Northwestern, Kiangsi. 

Cross, Cilicia L., 1913, Minneapolis, Angola. 

Crouse, Margaret D., 1906, Philadelphia, Cen- 
tral Provinces. 

Culley, Frances E., 1924, New York, Central 
China. 

Currier, Grace M., 1919, Des Moines, France. 

Curtice, Lois K., 1914, New England, East 
Japan. 

Cutler, Mary M. (M.D.), 1892, New York, 
Korea. 


D 
Dalrymple, Marion E., 1918, New England, 


cknow. 

Daniel, Nell M., 1897, Des Moines, East Japan. 

Daniels, Martha J., 1923 (contract), Philadel- 
phia, Mexico. 

Daniels, Ruth N., 1920, Topeka, Central China. 

Desert. Ruth M., 1917, Northwestern, North 


na. 

Darby, Hawthorne (M.D.), 1925, Northwestern, 
Philippine Islands. 

Daubendiek, Letha I., 1923, Des Moines, Cen- 
tral Provinces. 

Davis, Grace C., 1908, Cincinnati, Lucknow. 

Davis, Hazel, 1919, Northwestern, Philippine 
Islands. 

Davis, Joan, 1902, Des Moines, Lucknow. 

Davis, Lois L., 1923, Columbia River, West 
Japan. 
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Deam, Mary L., 1919, Northwestern, Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Decker, Marguerite M., 1905, Pacific, Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Dennis, Viola B., 1919, Cincinnati, North India. 

Denny, Etta A., 1921, Topeka, Foochow. 

Desjardins, Helen, 1918, Northwestern, West 
China. 

Dicken, Ethel M., 1919, Cincinnati, Korea. 

Dickinson, Emma E., 1897, New York, East 


Japan. 
1920, New England, 


Dickinson, Jennie M., 
Dillenbeck, Nora M., 1913, New York, North 


Malaya. 
China. 
Dillingham, Grace L., 1911, Pacific, Korea. 
Dimmitt, Marjorie A., 1920, Northwestern, 
Lucknow. 
Dodd, Stella L. (M.D.), 1921, Des Moines, 
South India. 
Doddridge, Ethel V., 1922, Cincinnati, Burma. 
Donohugh, Emma E., 1919, Philadelphia, North- 


west India. 
Dove, Agnes C. W., 1920, Philadelphia, Bom- 


ay. 
Draper, Winifred F., 1911, New York, East 
Japan. 
ag Seon Mildred G., 1920, Northwestern, Bom- 
ay. 
Drummer, Martha A., 1906, Pacific, Angola. 
Dudley, Rosa E., 1907, Columbia River, Philip- 
pine Islands. 
Dunn, Olive, 1921, Northwestern, North India. 
le Lat Dorothy K., 1923, Cincinnati, North 
ndia. 
Dyer, Addie C., 1917, Cincinnati, Mexico. 
oe Clara P., 1907, New England, North 
na. 


E 


Eaton, Mary Jane, 1917, Cincinnati, Italy. 
Ebersole, Stella, 1921, Minneapolis, Burma. 
Edborg, Vera M., 1923, Minneapolis, Java. 
Eddy, Mabel L., 1920, Northwestern, Bombay. 
Eddy, Mrs. S. W., 1902, Cincinnati, Bombay. 
Ehly, Emma L., 1912, Northwestern, Foochow. 
Hide, Mary L., 1920, Des Moines, Yenping. 
Elliott, Bernice E., 1914, Northwestern, Bombay. 
Ellison, Grace F., 1912, Topeka, West China. 
Emery, Pheebe E., 1916, Topeka, North India. 
English, Marguerite G., 1921, New England, 


Korea. 

Eno, Enola, 1915, Des Moines, Isabella Thoburn 
College, Lucknow. 

Eno, Eula (M.D.), 1922, Des Moines, Central 
China. 

Erbst, Wilhelmina, 1909, Minneapolis, Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Ericson, Judith, 1906, Topeka, South India. 

Estey, Ethel M., 1900, New York, Korea. 

Evans, Mary A., 1913, New England, Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Everley, Garnet M., 1924, Topeka, Northwest 
India. 


F 
Fales, Cora, 1918, Nortnwestern, Central Prov- 


inces. 
Farmer, Ida A., 1917, New York, Northwest 
India. 
Fearon, Dora C., 1912, Cincinnati, North China. 
Fehr, Vera J., 1919, Cincinnati, West Japan. 
Fernstrom, Helma J., 1925, Northwestern, Indus 
River. 
Ferris, Helen, 1923, Cincinnati, Kiangsi. F 
Ferris, Phoebe A. (M.D.), 1917, Columbia River, 


Gujarat. 
Field, Ruth, 1918, Columbia River, Bengal. _ 
Finlay, Annette, 1920, Cincinnati, Philippine 
Islands. ; ; 
Finlay, L. Alice, 1905, Cincinnati, West Japan. 
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eens Fannie F., 1895, Northwestern, South 
ndia. 
Fisher, Mrs. Mabel G., 1917, Northwestern, 


Bombay. 
Flessel, Anna M., 1923, New York, West China. 
Forsyth, Estella M., 1907, Northwestern, 
Northwest India. 
Fosnot, Pearl B., 1921, Topeka, West China. 
Foster, Ina Lee, 1924, Philadelphia, Eastern 
South America. 
Foster, Mildred, 1922, Northwestern, Italy. 
Fox, _Hulalia E., 1913, Northwestern, Central 


hina. 
Frantz, Ida F., 1914, Cincinnati, North China. 
Frazey, H. Laura, 1908, Topeka, Foochow. 
Fredericks, Anna E., 1915, New York, Kiangsi. 
Fuller, Edna H., 1924, Pacific, Hinghwa. 
oe Marjorie A., 1920, Northwestern, Rho- 
esia. 


G 


San On, Winnie M., 1908, Topeka, North 

ndia. 

Galleher, Helen M., 1924, Cincinnati, Yenping. 

Gard, Blanche A., 1920, Topeka, East Japan. 

Garden, Frances EK. (contract), 1924, Cincinnati, 
South India. 

Gaylord, Edith F., 1913, Des Moines, China and 
Korea. 

Gill, Mrs. Mary W., 1917, Northwestern, North 


India. 

Gilliland, Helen C., 1918, Pacific, Eastern South 
America. 

ae Gertrude, 1896, New England, North 


na. 

Gimson, Esther (M.D.), 1905, Northwestern, 
North India. 

Glassburner, Mamie F., 1904, Des Moines, 


Yenping. 
Golisch, Anna L., 1908, Des Moines, Central 


ina. 

Goodall, Annie, 1911, Des Moines, Bombay. 

Gooding, Laura, 1923, Northwestern, North 
China. 

Goodman, Zora E., 1924, Philadelphia, 
Japan. 

Gould, Olive L., 1921, Des Moines, Central 
Provinces. 

Graf, Martha A., 1922, Cincinnati, Foochow. 

Grandstrand, Pauline, 1905, Minneapolis, Bengal. 

Greene, Leola M., 1920, Northwestern, Central 
Provinces. 

Greene, Lily D., 1894, Northwestern, North- 
west India. 

Greer, Lillian P., 1917, Topeka, North China. 

Gregg, Eva A., 1912, Northwestern, North China. 

Grennan, Elizabeth M., 1925, Northwestern, 
Philippine Islands. 

Griffin, Alta I., 1921, Northwestern, South India. 

tae Pansy P., 1920, Philadelphia, North 

hi 


na. 
Grove, Nelda L., 1919, Topeka, Korea. 


East 


H 


Hadden, G. Evelyn, 1918, Pacific, North India. 
Hagar, Esther M., 1925, New York, Eastern 


South America. 
Hagen, Olive I., 1919, Northwestern, West 
Japan. 


Halfpenny, M. Lillian, 1914, Pacific, North 


China. 

Hall, Ada B., 1921, Cincinnati, Korea. 

Hall, Dorcas, 1922, Philadelphia, Central Proy- 
inces. 

Hall, Mrs. Rosetta S. (M.D.), 1890, New York, 
Korea. 

Halverstadt, Hattie J., 1918, Topeka, Foochow. 

bap ite Mabel (M.D.), 1921, Topeka, Foo- 
chow. 
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Hancock, Mrs. Nellie D., 1920, Baltimore, South 

India. - 

Hanks, E. Gertrude, 1920, Philadelphia, North 
Andes. : 

Hannah, Mary L., 1924, New England, Gujarat. 

Hansing, Ovidia, 1920, Northwestern, West 
China. 

Harb, Mabel E., 1924, Northwestern, Malaya. 

Hardie, Eva M., 1895, Cincinnati, North India. 

. Hardsaw, Rosa, 1922, Topeka, Lucknow. 
Harger, Gladys B., 1919, Northwestern, West 

hina. 

Harris, Alice C., 1920, New England, North 
India. 

Harrod, Anna M., 1919, Northwestern, South 


India. R 
Hartford, Mabel C., 1887, New England, Yen- 


ing. 

ieee’ Lois J., 1911, Pacific, Eastern South 
America, and 1924, Mexico. 

Harvey, Ruth M., 1923, Minneapolis, Malaya. 

Hatch, Hazel A., 1920, Topeka, Korea. 

Hawkins, Sallie C., 1921, Topeka, Philippine 
Islands. 

Hayes, Virginia, 1923, Cincinnati, North Andes. 

Haynes, E. Irene, 1906, New York, Korea. 

Heath, Frances J: (M.D.), 19138, New York, 
North China. 


Heath, Neva (contract), 1923, Minneapolis, 
Mexico. 

Heaton, Carrie A., 1893, Northwestern, East 
Japan. 


Heist, Laura, 1921, Columbia River, Gujarat. 
Helm, Mabel, 1924, Cincinnati, Mexico. 
Hemenway, Ruth V. (M.D.), 1923, New York, 
Foochow. 
Hermiston, Margaret I. W., 1919, New Eng- 
land, Northwest India. 
Hess, Margaret I., 1913, Cincinnati, Korea. 
Hess, Stella A., 1914, Cincinnati, Rhodesia. 
Hewitt, Helen M., 1904, Northwestern, Mexico. 
Hewson, Marguerite E., 1922, Columbia River, 
Philippine Islands. 
Highbaugh, Irma, 1917, Topeka, North China. 
Hill, Clara M., 1923, New England, Mexico. 
Hillman, Mary R., 1900, Cincinnati, Korea. 
Hoath, Ruth, 1916, Topeka, North India. 
Hobart, Elizabeth, 1915, Northwestern, North 


China. 
1912, Northwestern, North 


Hobart, 
China. 

Hoddinott, Lucerne, 1921, Cincinnati, Foochow. 

Hoffman, Carlotta E., 1906, Northwestern, 
Northwest India. 

bas Thekla A., 1924, Cincinnati, South 
ndia. 

Hoge, Elizabeth, 1892, Cincinnati, Lucknow. 

Holder, Edna, 1922, Columbia River, Bombay. 

Holland, Mrs. Alma H., 1904, Des Moines, 
Central Provinces. 

Hollister, Grace A., 1905, Cincinnati, Mexico. 

Hollows, Bessie A., 1922, New England, Central 
China. 

Holman, Charlotte T., 1900, Pacific, Indus River. 

Holman, Sarah C., 1914, Minneapolis, North- 
west India. 

Holmes, Lillian L., 1911, New York, West China. 

Holway, Ruth E., 1924, New England, North 
Andes. 

Honnell, Grace L., 1920, Topeka, North India. 
Hosford, Ruby C., 1918, Topeka, Eastern South 
America. 
Householder, C. Ethel, 1913, Topeka, West 

China. 
Howey, Harriett, 1916, Cincinnati, West Japan. 
Hu King Eng (M.D.), 1895, Philadelphia, Foo- 


chow. 
Huff, Edyth A., 1920, Des Moines, Central 
Provinces. 
Huffman, Loal EF. (M.D.), 
Northwest India. 


Louise, 


1911, Cincinnati, 
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Hughes, M. Pearl, 1923, Northwestern, Bengal. 
Hulbert, Esther L., 1923, Cincinnati, Korea. 
Hulbert, Jeannette C., 1914, Cincinnati, Korea. 
Hunt, Ava F., 1910, Northwestern, Bengal. 
Hunt, Faith A., 1914, Minneapolis, Kiangsi. 
Hurlbut, Floy, 1913, Topeka, Foochow. ; 
Huser, Minnie, 1923, Cincinnati, Central China. 
Hutchens, Edna M., 1921, Northwestern, Luck- 


now. 
Hyneman, Ruth E., 1915, Cincinnati, Lucknow. 


I 


Irwin, Alice A., 1923, Cincinnati, Eastern South 
America. 


a 

Jackson, C. Ethel, 1902, Northwestern, Malaya. 

Jacobson, Evelyn R., 1922, Minneapolis, North 
India. 

Jaquet, Myra A., 1909, Northwestern, North 
China. 

Jayne, Ruth E., 1924, Pacific, Foochow. 

Jewell, Amy L., 1924, New York, Malaya. 

Jewell, Mrs. Charlotte M., 1883, New York, 
North China. 

Johanson, Maria A. J., Topeka, Bengal. 

Johnson, Eda L., 1918, Pacific, Foochow. 

Johnson, Katherine M., 1912, Baltimore, Mexico. 

Jones, Dorothy, 1903, Northwestern, West China. 

Jones, Edna, 1907, Baltimore, Foochow. 

Jones, Jennie D., 1911, Des Moines, Foochow. 

Jones, Joan C., 1920 (contract), New York, 
Gujarat. 

Jones, Laura E. (M.D.), 1919, New York, West 
Cnina. 

Jonte, Louise M., 1922, Topeka, South India. 

Justin, Catherine L., Topeka, Lucknow. 

Justin, Florence L. (contract), 1923, Topeka, 
Lucknow. 


K 


Kahn, Ida (M.D.), 1896, Northwestern, Kiangsi. 

Keeney, Dorothea L., 1920, New York, Foochow. 

Keb Alta P., 1924, Minneapolis, Northwest 
ndia. 

Keister, Ida M., 1922, Minneapolis, West China. 

Kellogg, Nora E., 1921, Northwestern, Kiangsi. 

Kennard, Ada M., 1924, Pacific, North India. 

Kennard, Olive E., 1914, Pacific, North India. 

Kenyon, Carrie C., 1917, Philadelphia, Malaya. 

Kesler, Mary G., 1912, Topeka, Central China. 

Ketring, Mary (M.D.), 1888, Cincinnati, Gujarat. 

Kilburn, Elizabeth H., 1919, Philadelphia, Hast 
Japan. 

King, Sarah, 1923, Pacific, Rhodesia. 

King, Winifred E., 1922, Pacific, Bengal. 

Kintner, Lela, 1922, Cincinnati, Burma. 

Kinzly, Katherine M., 1924, New York, Bengal. 

Kipp, Cora I. (M.D.), 1910, Northwestern, 
Indus River. 

Kipp, Julia I., 1906, Northwestern, Indus River. 

Kleinhenn, Florence E. (contract), 1924, Cin- 
cinnati, Malaya. 

Biee a nek Ida M., 1924, Topeka, Northwest 
ndia. 

Knapp, Elsie L., 
China. 

Knox, Emma M., 1906, Northwestern, North 

_ China. 

Kostrup, Bertha A., 1916, Northwestern, Philip- 
pine Islands and Korea. : 


1912, Northwestern, North 


L 


Landrum, Margaret D., 1909, Northwestern, 
Lucknow. 

Lane, Ortha M., 1919, Des Moines, North China. 

Lantz, Viola (M.D.), 1920, Pacific, North China. 

Larsson, Marie E., 1911, Topeka, West China, 


1925] 


Lauck, Ada J., 1892, Des Moines, Central 


Provinces. 

Laurence, Mabel C., 1914, Northwestern, Luck- 
now. 

Lawrence, Birdice E., 1917, Northwestern, 


North China. 

Lawson, Anne E., 1885, Des Moines, Northwest 
India. 

Lawson, Ellen L., 1917, Cincinnati, Indus River. 

Laybourne, Ethel M. (M.D.), 1911, North- 
western, Gujarat. 

Lebeus, Martha, 1897, Cincinnati, Hinghwa. 

vs Elizabeth M., 1914, Philadelphia, West 

apan. 

Lee, Mabel, 1903, Minneapolis, East Japan. 

Lefforge, Roxie, 1918, Northwestern, Foochow. 

Lentz, Grace Z., 1920, Pacific, Central China. 

Leslie, Grace E., 1923, New York, Central China. 

Lewis, Ida B. (Ph.D.), 1910, Des Moines, 
Foochow. 

Lewis, Margaret D. (M.D.), 1901, Northwestern, 
South India. 

Li Bi Cu (M.D.), 1905, New York, Foochow. 

Liers, Josephine, 1907, Des Moines, Central 
Provinces. 

Linam, Alice, 1895, New York, Yenping. 

Lindblad, Anna C., 1908, New England, West 
China. 

Livermore, Melva A., 1897, Topeka, Northwest 


India. 

Lochhead, Gertrude C., 1925, Philadelphia, 
France. 

Loomis, Jean, 1912, Pacific, West China. ‘ 

Loper, Ida G., 1898, New York, North India. 

Loucks, Blanche H., 1917, Northwestern, Cen- 


tral China. 
Loveless, Emilie R., 1919, New York, North 


Africa. 
Low, Nellie, 1913, Cincinnati, South India. 
Ludgate, Abbie M., 1919, Northwestern, Luck- 


now. 
Lybarger, Lela, 1909, Cincinnati, West China. 


M 


Mace, Rose A., 1911, Baltimore, Foochow. 
MaclIntire, Frances W., 1916, New England, 
East Japan. . 
Madden, F. E. Pearl, 1916, Philadelphia, Bengal. 
Maltby, Christine, 1923, Topeka, Mexico. 
Manchester, Ruth C., 1919, New England, 
Isabella Thoburn College, Lucknow. 
Manly, Grace E., 1924, Cincinnati, West China. 
Manly, Marian E. (M.D.), 1925, “Cincinnati, 
West China. 
Mann, Mary, 1911, Northwestern, Foochow. 
Manning, Ella, 1899, Des Moines, West Ciina. 
Marker, Jessie B., 1905, Cincinnati, Korea. 
Marriott, Jessie A., 1901, New England, Hing- 


hwa. 

Marsh, Mabel C., 1910, Topeka, Malaya, and 
1925, Mexico. y 

Martin, Clara, 1897, Minneapolis, Malaya. 

Martin, Emma E. (M.D.), 1900, Northwestern, 
North China. 

Maskell, Florence W., 1898, Des Moines, South 
India. 

Mason, Florence P., 1917, Cincinnati, Hinghwa. 

Mason, Inez D., 1915, New England, Lucknow. 

Masters, Florence F., 1924, Des Moines, Bom- 


bay. 

Marbews Helen, 1924, Northwestern, Indus 
River. 

Maull, Alice P., 1924, Des Moines, Philippine 


Islands. 
Mayer, Lucile C., 1912, New York, Bombay. 
McCann, 8. Elizabeth, 1924, Baltimore, South 
India. 
McCartney, Blanche L., 1916, Topeka, North 


India. EN 2 : 
McClurg, Grace K., 1912, Cincinnati, Hinghwa. 
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McCutchen, Martha L., 1919, Topeka, Foochow. 

McDade, Myra L., 1919, Baltimore, Kiangsi. 

Mes men ts Isabel, 1901, Topeka, Northwest 
ndia. 

McMann, M. Ethel, 1923, Cincinnati, Rhodesia. 

McMillan, Helen K., 1920, Topeka, Isabella 
Thoburn College, Lucknow. 

McQuie, Ada, 1922, Northwestern, Korea. 

Meader, Frances S., 1924, Northwestern, Cen- 
tral China. 

Means, Alice, 1897, Cincinnati, North India. 

Means, Mary, 1896, Cincinnati, North India. 

Meeker, Bessie L., 1919, Topeka, Kiangsi. 

Mellinger, Roxana, 1913, Cincinnati, Burma. 

Merrill, Clara E., 1896, Northwestern, Kiangsi. 

Merritt, Edna F., 1924, New York, Hinghwa. 

i Mary K., 1923, Des Moines, South 

ndia. 

Miller, Alpha J., 1924, Cincinnati, Angola. 

Miller, Ethel, 1917, Philadelphia, Korea. 

Miller, Iva M. (M.D.), 1909, Columbia River, 
Central China. 

Miller, Lula A., 1901, New York, Korea. 

ge ee Viola L., 1920, Northwestern, West 


China. 
eee Camilla, 1922, Columbia River, North 
ina. 
Milnes, Frances A. (contract), 1924, Pacific, 
North China. 
Mitchell, Zoa (contract), 1924, Northwestern, 
Mexico. 
Montgomery, Urdell, 1902, Topeka, South India. 
Moore, Agnes 8., 1922, New York, Rhodesia. 
Moore, M. Gladys, 1920, Des Moines, Burma. 
Morehouse, Edith T. (M.D.), 1921, New York, 


South India. 
(M.D.), 1921, New York, 


Morgan, Edith T. 
South India. 

Morgan, Cora L., 1904, Topeka, Gujarat. 

Morgan, Julia (M.D.), 1922, Philadelphia 
North China. , 

Moree Mabel, 1918, Northwestern, South 
ndia. 

Moves Margaret, 1910, Northwestern, South 
ndia. 

Morris, Harriett P., 1921, Topeka, Korea. 

Morrow, Julia H., 1913, Columbia River, South 


India. 

Moses, Mathilde R., 1916, Topeka, Lucknow. 

a Loma R., 1923, Cincinnati, Northwest 
ndia. 

Moyer, Jennie E., 1899, New York, Bengal. 

ar ae Kezia E., 1918, Northwestern, South 
ndia. 

Murphy, May, 1922, Columbia River, Eastern 
South America. 

Murray, Helen G., 1919, Philadelphia, Mexico. 

Myers, Ruth L., 1922, Northwestern, Kiangsi. 


N 


Negi, Etha M., 1920, Northwestern, Central 

ina. 

Narbeth, E. Gwendoline, 1922, Philadelphia, 
North Africa. 

Naylor, Nell F., 1912, Topeka, South India. 

Nelson, Caroline C., 1906, Topeka, Indus River. 

Nelson, Dora L., 1910, Northwestern, Gujarat. 

Nee E. Lavinia, 1906, Topeka, Northwest 
ndia. 

Nelson, Eva I., 1916, Minneapolis, Malaya. 

Nelson, Lena, 1911, Philadelphia, West China. 

Nelson, Marie, 1923, New England, Angola. 

Nevitt, Jane Ellen, 1912, Baltimore, Foochow. 

Newton, Minnie E., 1912, New York, Gujarat. 

Nichols, Florence L., 1921, New England, Isa- 
bella Thoburn College, Lucknow. 

Nicolaisen, Martha C. W., 1900, Minneapolis, 
Hinghwa. 

Norberg, Eugenia, 1907, Northwestern, Bengal. 

Northcott, Ruth E., 1924, Northwestern, South- 
east Africa. e 
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Nowlin, Mabel R., 1915, Des Moines, North 
China. 

Nuzum, Ruth P., 1921, New England, North 
China. 6 


Odee, Bertha, 1921, Topeka, Philippine Islands. 

Oelschlaeger, Lydia, 1924, Northwestern, Neth- 
erlands Indies. 

Beet Kate L., 1891, Des Moines, Central 

hina. 

Okey, Mary C., 1924, Northwestern, Northwest 
India. 

Oldfather, Jeanette, 1923,-Des Moines, Korea. 

Oldridge, Mary B., 1919, Cincinnati, West 
Japan. 

Oldroyd, Roxanna H., 1909, Topeka, Lucknow. 

Olson, Della, 1917, Northwestern, Malaya. 

Olson, Mary E., 1903, Minneapolis, Malaya. 

Otto, Violet L., 1923, Topeka, South India. 

Overman, L. Belle, 1917, Northwestern, Korea. 


18 


Packer, Josephine, 1922, Des Moines, Eastern 
South America. 
Paine, Mildred A., 1923, New York, East Japan. 
Palm, Emma M., 1922, Cincinnati, Hinghwa. 
Palmer, Ethel M., 1921, Pacific, Indus River. 
Parish, S. Rebecca (M.D.), 1906, Northwestern, 
Philippine Islands. 
1903, Pacific, 


Parkes, Elizabeth, 
Islands. 

Parks, Vera E., 1922, Northwestern, Lucknow. 

Parmenter, Ona M., 1920, Minneapolis, Rhodesia. 

Bape oa igs Anna Gail, 1920, Cincinnati, South 

ndia. 

Pearson, Mary N., 1920, New England, Mexico. 

Peckham, Caroline S., 1915, Northwestern, West 
Japan. 

Peet, Azalia E., 1916, New York, West Japan. 

Penney, Winnogene C., 1916, Topeka, West 
China. 

Perrill, Mary L., 1910, Topeka, North India. 

Perry, Edith M., 1923, Topeka, Bulgaria. 

Perry, Harriet L., 1922, New England, East 
Japan. 

Persson, Bertha, 1920, Topeka, Hinghwa. 

Eee Jessie I,, 1903, Northwestern, North 
ndia. 

Peters, Mary, 1894, Northwestern, Foochow. 

Peters, Sarah, 1889, Northwestern, Central 
China. 

Phillips, Bess L., 1924, Cincinnati, Southeast 
Africa. 

Pider, Myrtle Z., 1911, Topeka, East Japan. 

Pierce, Mildred L., 1922, Des Moines, Bengal. 

Pittman, Annie M., 1919, New York, Kiangsi. 

Place, Pauline A., 1916, Northwestern, West 


Japan. : 

Pletcher, Mina L., 1923, Cincinnati, Philippine 
Islands. 

Plumb, Florence J., 1900, New York, Foochow. 

Pool, Lydia §., 1903, Des Moines, Central 
Provinces. 

Pool, Miriam (M.D.), Topeka, West China. 

Porter, Clara A., 1912, Topeka, Northwest India. 

Porter, Eunice, 1913, Topeka, Northwest India. 

Powell, Alice M., 1906, New York, North China. 

Power, Elsie M., 1919, Topeka, Burma. 

Precise, Myrtle, 1922, Topeka, Gujarat. 

Precise, Pearl, 1922, Topeka, Gujarat. 

Prentice, Margaret Mae, 1924, Topeka, North 
China. 

Proctor, Orvia A., 1919, Des Moines, West 


hina. 
Pugh, Ada E., 1906, Minneapolis, Malaya. 
Purdy, Caroline A., 1895, Philadelphia, Mexico. 
Pye, Olive F., 1911, New York, Korea. 


Q 


Quinton, Frances, 1916, Northwestern, Rhodesia. 


Philippine 
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R 


Raab, Theodora A. (contract), 1923, Pacific, 
Kiangsi. : 
Radley, Vena I., 1925, New York, North China. 
Rahe, Cora L., 1912, Northwestern, Central 
China. 

Ramsey, Bertha E., 1924, Philadelphia, Rhodesia. 

Repel, S. Edith, 1911, Topeka, Northwest 
India. : 

Rank, Minnie L., 1906, Minneapolis, Malaya. 

Ransom, Ruth, 1919, Philadelphia, North Andes. 

Rea, C. Lois, 1922, Cincinnati, Malaya. 

Reddick, Olive I., 1921, Philadelphia, Lucknow. 

Reed, Mary, 1884, Cincinnati, North India. 

Reeves, Cora D., 1917, Northwestern, Central 
China. ; 

Reeves, Mrs. Florence G. T., 1923, New York, 
Bulgaria. 

Reid, Jennie, 1913, Philadelphia, Eastern South 
America. 

Reid, Mabel J., 1924, Des Moines, Burma. 

Reik, Elsie, 1922, Northwestern, Foochow. 

Reiman, Frieda, 1918, Northwestern, Yenping. 

Reitz, Beulah H., 1922, Topeka, Rhodesia. 

Rexroth, Emma K., 1916, Columbia River, 
South India. 

Reynolds, Elsie M., 1906, Des Moines, Central 
Provinces. > 

Richards, Emily, 1925, Cincinnati, Gujarat. 

Richards, Gertrude E., 1917, Philadelphia, 
Northwest India. 

Eaehey, Elizabeth H., 1919, Cincinnati, Foo- 
chow. 

Richmond, Mary A., 1909, Topeka, Lucknow. 

Riechers, Bertha L., 1915, Pacific, Central China. 

Riste, Rose (M.D.), 1922, Columbia River, Indus 

Emma E. 


River. 
(M.D.), 1911, 
Central Cnina. 


Robbins, 

Robbins, Henrietta P., 1902, New York, Korea. 

Roberts, Elizabeth S., 1917, Minneapolis, Korea. 

Robertson, Winifred W. (contract), 1924, Phil- 
adelphia, Mexico. 

Robinson, Alvina, 1907, Des Moines, Burma. 

Robinson, Faye H., 1917, New England, Cen- 
tral China. 


Topeka, 


Robinson, Martha E., 1922, Philadelphia, North 


Africa. 

oh Muriel E., 1914, Cincinnati, South 
ndia. 

Robinson, Ruth E., 1900, Baltimore, South 
India. 


Rockwell, Lillie M., 1919, Baltimore, Lucknow. 
Rogers, Hazel T., 1919, Des Moines, Central 
‘Provinces. 

Rogers, Mayme M., 1921, Cincinnati, Korea. 
Rohde, Eleanora C., 1921, Northwestern, Java. 
Rosenberger, Elma T., 1921, Cincinnati, Korea. 
Ross, Elsie M., 1909, Philadelphia, Gujarat. 
Rossiter, Henrietta B., 1917, Des Moines, West 


‘hina. 
Royce, Edith M., 1920, Des Moines, Korea. 
Royce, Marian D., 1924, Cincinnati, Malaya. 
Rubright, Caroline B., 1913, Philadelphia, 
Eastern South America. 
Ruese, Mrs. Artele B., 1918, Baltimore, Italy. 
Ruggles, Ethel E., 1916, Des Moines, Central 
Provinces. 
Ruppel, Leona E., 1919, Des Moines, Bombay. 
Russell, M. Helen, 1895, Pacific, East Japan. 


s 


Salzer, Florence, 1920, Minneapolis, Isabella 
Thoburn College, Lucknow. 
Sayles, Florence A., 1914, Columbia River, Cen- 
tral China. 
Scharpff, Hanna, 1910, Northwestern, Korea. 
—— Lydia L. (M.D.), 1920, Topeka, North 
na. 


1925] 


Scheidt, Ellen A., 1920, Topeka, Philippine 
Islands. 

Scheirich, A. Beta, 1922, Cincinnati, Hinghwa. . 

Scherich, Rilla, 1923, Topeka, North China. 

Schlemmer, Hildegarde M., 1924, Northwestern, 
Central Provinces. 

Scovill, Ila, 1925, Cincinnati, Rhodesia. 

Seal, May Bell, 1922, Cincinnati, Mexico. 

Search, Blanche T., 1914, Philadelphia, Kiangsi. 

Seeck, Margaret, 1917, Topeka, Kiangsi. 

Seeds, Leonora H., 1890, Cincinnati, Hast Japan. 

Sellers, Rue A., 1889, Cincinnati, North India. 

Sewell, Ruth, 1924 (contract), Northwestern, 
Central China. 

Shannon, Mary E., 1909, Topeka, Lucknow. 

Sharp, Mrs. Robert, 1908, New York, Korea. 

Shaw, Ella C., 1887, Northwestern, Central 
China. 

Shawhan, Grace B., 1923, Topeka, Foochow. 

Shufelt, Edith E., 1921, Minneapolis, North 
China. 

Shur, Laura J., 1921, Topeka, North India. 

Sia, Ruby, 1904, Des Moines, Foochow. 

Nes Mildred, 1906, Des Moines, South 
ndia. 

PEO Cora E., 1907, Northwestern, Central 


na. 

Simpson, Mabel E., 1920, Topeka, South India. 
Sinkey, Fern M., 1921, Cincinnati, Yenping. 
Slate, Anna B., 1901, Philadelphia, East Japan. 
Smith, Ada, 1921, Cincinnati, Korea. 

Smith, Alice L., 1924, New York, Foochow. 
Smith, Clara Bell, 1914, Philadelphia, Central 


China. 
Smith, Ellen E., 1922, Topeka, Kiangsi. 
Smith, Emily, 1910, Cincinnati, North Africa. 
Smith, Grace Pepper, 1919, Pacific, Indus River. 
Smith, Jennie M., 1915, Columbia River, Luck- 
now. 
Smith, Joy L., 1918, Des Moines, Central China. 
Smith, Myrtle A., 1921, Northwestern, Foochow. 
Smith, Sadie M., 1921, Pacific, Burma. 
Snavely, Gertrude E., 1906, Philadelphia, Korea. 
Snider, Myrtle, 1921, Pacific, Bengal. 
ope Laura De Witt, 1917, Topeka, North 


ndia. 

Sprowles, Alberta B., 1906, Philadelphia, East 
Japan. 

Sprunger, Eva F., 1919, Pacific, Foochow. 

Stahl, C. Josephine, 1892, Northwestern, Bengal. 

Stahl, Minta M., 1919, Cincinnati, North China. 

Stahl, Ruth L., 1917, Cincinnati, North China. 

Stahl, Tirzah M., 1921, Cincinnati, North China. 

Stallard, Eleanor B., 1924, Pacific, North India. 

Starkey, Bertha F., 1910, Cincinnati, West 
Japan, and 1925, Korea. 

Staubli, Frieda, 1922, Cincinnati, Foochow. 

Stewart, Mrs. Mary 8S. (M.D.), 1910, Phila- 
delphia, Korea. 

Stockwell, Grace L., 1901, Des Moines, Burma. 

Stone, Myrtle M., 1922, New York, Kiangsi. 

Stouffer, Edith J., 1922, Philadelphia, Burma. 

Stover, Myrta O., 1925, Cincinnati, Korea. 


Strawick, Gertrude, 1906, Northwestern, 
Hinghwa. 
Strever, Frances E., 1922, Topeka, Eastern 


South America. 
Stryker, Minnie (M.D.), 1908, Philadelphia, 


North China. ‘ 
Studley, Ellen M., 1924, Northwestern, North 


China. 
Sturtevant, Abby L., 1921, Minneapolis, East 


Japan. 
Suffern, Ellen H., 1917, Pacific, Hinghwa. 
Sutherland, May E., 1915, Topeka, Bombay. 
Swan, Beulah M., 1923, Northwestern, Bengal. 
Swan, Hilda, 1904, Topeka, Bengal. 
Swearer, Mrs. Lillian M., 1917, New York, 
Korea. 
Sweet, Mary E., 1917, Des Moines, Central 
Provinces. 


Py 
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Taft, Gertrude (M.D.), 1895, Pacific, Central 
China. 

Taylor, Anna M., 1918, New York, Mexico. 

Taylor, Erma, 1913, Philadelphia, East Japan. 

Taylor, Mabel, 1922, Columbia River, Central 
China. 

Teague, Carolyn, 1912, Cincinnati, West Japan. 

Temple, Laura, 1903, New York, Mexico. 

Terrell, Linnie, 1908, Cincinnati, N orthwest 
India. z 

Thomas, Ethel E., 1919, Topeka, Mexico. 

Thomas, Mary M., 1904, Cincinnati, Hinghwa. 

Thomas, Ruth F., 1917, Northwestern, South- 
east Africa. 

Thompson, A, Armenia, 1920, Topeka, Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Thompson, Ethel T., 1921, New York, Kiangsi. 

Thompson, May Bel, 1915, Topeka, Kiangsi. 

Thurston, Esther V., 1920, New England, East 
Japan. 

Tirsgaard, Maren M., 1924, Minneapolis, Luck- 


now. 
Todd, Althea M., 1895, New England, Hinghwa. 
Toll, Kate Evalyn, 1904, Northwestern, South 


ndia. 
Tower, Rita B. (M.D.), 1922, Northwestern, 
Northwest India. 
Traeger, Gazelle, 1922, Topeka, Malaya. 
Trimble, Lydia A., 1889, Des Moines, Foochow. 
Trissel, Maude V., 1914, Des Moines, Korea. 
Trotter, Charlotte, 1918, Northwestern, West 
China. 
Troxel, Moneta J., 1925, Northwestern, Korea. 
Tubbs, Lulu L., 1917, Northwestern, Rhodesia. 
Turner, Elizabeth J., 1915, Des Moines, Gujarat. 
Turner, Mellony F., 1924, New York, Bulgaria. 
Tyler, Gertrude W., 1909, Des Moines, West 
Cnina. 
Tyler, Ursula J., 1915, Cincinnati, Foochow. 


U 
Urech, Lydia, 1916, Northwestern, Malaya. 


Vv 


Vail, Olive, 1913, Topeka, Malaya. 

Vandegrift, Frances C., 1919, Philadelphia, 
North Andes. 

Van Dyne, Esther H., 1924, Baltimore, North 
Africa. 

Van Dyne, L. Frances, 1924, Baltimore, North 
Africa. : 

Van Fleet, Edna M., 1918, Cincinnati, Korea. 

Mee ae Loraine L., 1922, Northwestern, North 
India. 


Ww. 


Wagner, Dora A., 1913, Topeka, East Japan. 

Waldron, Rose E., 1922, Pacific, Kiangsi. 

Walker, Jennie C., 1918, Topeka, Central China. 

Walker, Joyce E., 1917, Northwestern, North 
China. 

Wallace, Lydia E., 1906, Baltimore, Foochow. 

Wallace, Margaret, 1922, Minneapolis, Isabella 
Thoburn College, Lucknow. 

Walter, A. Jeannette, 1911, Topeka, Korea. 

Ware, Lena, 1922, New York, Italy. 

Warner, Emma E., 1919, Topeka, Northwest 


India. 

Warner, Ruth V., 1918, Columbia River, Eastern 
South America. 

Warrington, Ruth A., 1915, Topeka, North 
India. 

Watrous, Mary, 1912, New York, North China. 
Watson, Harriett L., 1920, Northwestern, 
Hinghwa. > 
Watts, Annabelle, 1917, Cincinnati, South India. 
Waugh, Nora B., 1904, Cincinnati, North India. 
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Webb, Nora, 1919, Topeka, North Africa. 

Webster, Alice S., 1924, New York, Eastern 
South America. 

Weiss, E. Ruth, 1920, Des Moines, East Japan. 

Welch, A. Dora, 1910, Cincinnati, North Africa. 

Welch, Mildred, 1922, Northwestern, West 
China. 

Welles, Doris I., 1922, Pacific, Bengal. 

Wells, Annie M., 1905, Des Moines, West China. 

Wet Elizabeth J., 1901, Des Moines, South 
ndia. 

Wells, Phebe C., 1895, New York, Foochow. 

Wencke, Doris R., 1920, Northwestern, West 
China. 

Wescott, Ida G., 1915, Northwestern, Malaya. 

West, Nellie M., 1920, Des Moines, North India. 

Westcott, Pauline E., 1902, Northwestern, 
Hinghwa. 

Wheat, Lemira B., 1915, Topeka, Lucknow. 

Wheeler, Bernice A., 1920, New England, Cen- 
tral China. 

Wheeler, L. Maude, 1903, Northwestern, North 


China. 
Wheelock, Ethel C., 1921, Cincinnati, South 


India. 

Whitcomb, J. Caroline, 1923, Minneapolis, 
Lucknow. 

White, Anna L., 1911, Minneapolis, West Japan. 

wee Laura M., 1891, Philadelphia, Central 

ina. 

Whiteley, Martha D., 1925, Philadelphia, North 
Africa. 

Whiteley, Miriam F., 1920, Philadelphia, East- 
ern South America. 

Whiting, Ethel L., 1911, Topeka, Lucknow. 

Whitmer, Harriet M., 1924, Northwestern, 
Central China. 
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Whitmore, Clara B. (M.D.), 1924, Des Moines 
North China. 

Wilcox, Alice A., 1919, Topeka, Foochow. 

Wilkinson, Lydia A., 1921, Des Moines, Foo- 
chow. 

Williamson, Iva M., 1921, Cincinnati, Central 
China. 

Willis, Katherine H., 1916, Baltimore, Foochow. 

Wilson, Emma W., 1924, Topeka, Foochow. | 

Wilson, Frances R., 1914, Topeka, North China. 

Wilson, Marie, 1922, Korea. ; 

Wilson, Minnie E., 1893, Northwestern, Hinghwa. 

Wilson, Retta I., 1924, Cincinnati, South 
India. 

Wisegarver, Pauline, 1922, Northwestern, Cen- 
tral China. 

Witham, Lois E., 1920, Topeka, Foochow. 

Wood, Lola, 1914, Northwestern, Korea. 

Woodruff, Frances E., 1919 (contract), New 
York, Kiangsi. 

Woodruff, Jennie G. (R.N.), 1925, Northwestern, 
Rhodesia. : 

Woodruff, Mabel A., 1910, New York, Kiangsi. 

Woodruff, Sadie J., 1920, Northwestern, Burma. 

Wright, Laura S., 1895, Northwestern, North 
India. 

Wythe, K. Grace, 1909, Pacific, East Japan. 


YG 
Young, Effie G., 1892, New England, North 


hina. 
Young, Mariana, 1897, Cincinnati, West Japan. 
Young, Mary E., 1919, Columbia River, Korea. 
bee Edith R., 1912, Topeka, Central 
na. 


WOMAN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
June 1, 1926 
I. EASTERN ASIA 


CHINA 
CENTRAL CHINA 
(Add to each field address, China.) 


Bonafield, Julia, Room 620, 23 Yuen Ming Yuen 
Road, Shanghai. 

Bowen, Alice, Nanking. 

Crane, Edith M., Nanking. 

Culley, Frances E., Nanking. 

Eno, Eula (M.D.), Chinkiang. 

Fox, Eulalia E., Chinkiang. 

Galleher, Helen M.; Nanking. 

Golisch, Anna Lulu, Nanking. 

Hollows, Bessie, Room 620, 23 Yuen Ming Yuen 
Road, Shanghai. 

Kesler, Mary G., Chinkiang. 

Lentz, Grace Z., Chinkiang. 

Leslie, Grace E., Nanking. 

Loucks, Blanche Helen, Nanking. 

McDade, Myra L., Chinkiang. 

Meader, Frances S., Nanking. 

Miller, Iva M. (M.D.), Room 620, 23 Yuen Ming 
Yuen Road, Shanghai. 

Nagler, Etha M., Plainwell, Mich. 

Ogborn, Kate L., Wuhu. 

ad Sarah, care of Peter Antin, Princeville, 


Rahe, Cora L., Room 620, 28 Yuen Ming Yuen 
Road, Shanghai. 

Reeves, Cora D., Nanking. 

Riechers, Bertha L., Nanking. 

Robbins, Emma E. (M.D.), 4148 Sheridan Road, 
Lincoln, Neb. 





Robinson, Faye H., Wuhu. 

Sayles, Florence A., East 1304 Wellesley Ave., 
Spokane, Wash. 

Sewall, Ruth M. (contract), Nanking. 

Shaw, Ella C., Nanking. 

Simpson, Cora E., Room 207, 740 Rush St., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Smith, Clara Bell, Chinkiang. 

Smith, Joy L., Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

Taft, Gertrude (M.D.), 5821 Hollywood Blvd., 
Hollywood, Cal. 

Taylor, Mabel, Chinkiang. 

Walker, Jennie C., Kingman, Kan. 

Wheeler, Bernice A., Room 46, 581 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 

White, Laura M., 143 North Szechuen Road, 
Shanghai. 

Whitmer, Harriett M., Nanking. 

Williamson, Iva M., Phelps, N. Y. 

Wisegarver, Pauline, Nanking. 

Youtsey, Edith R., Herington, Kan. 


FOOCHOW 
(Add to each field address, China.) 


Abel, Edith F., Haitang, via Foochow. 

Adams, Jean, Foochow. 

Bartlett, Carrie M., Futsing, via Foochow. 

Bartlett, Myrth, Foochow. 

Carleton, Mary E. (M.D.), Room 715, 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 

Cole, Marion R., Hwa Nan College, Foochow. 

Denny, Etta A., Burlingame, Kan. 


1925] 


Ehly, Emma L., Ottawa, Ill. 

Frazey, Laura, Kutien, via Foochow. 

Graf, Martha A., Kutien. 

Halverstadt, Hattie J., 524 East Harvey St., 
Wellington, Kan. 

Hammons, Mabel (M.D.), Foochow. 

Hemenway, Ruth V. (M.D.), Mintsinghsien, via 
Foochow. 

Hoddinott, Lucerne, Foochow. 

Hu King Eng (M.D.), Foochow. 

Hurlbut, Floy, Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Jayne, Ruth E., Kutien. 

Jones, Edna, Mintsinghsien, via Foochow. 

Jones, Jennie D., Futsing, via Foochow. 

Keeney, Dorothea L., Foochow. 

Lefforge, Roxey, 25 Whitfield Road, West 
Somerville, Mass. 

Lewis, Ida B. (Ph.D.), Hwa Nan College, Foo- 
chow. 

Li Bi Cu (M.D.), Futsing, via Foochow. 

Stacs, Rose A., 1026 17th Ave. South, Nashville, 

enn. 

Mann, Mary, Foochow. 

McCutchen, Martha L., Haitang, via Foochow. 

Nevitt, J. Ellen, Edinburg, Va. 

Peters, Mary, care of Peter Antin, Princeville, 


Plumb, Florence J., Foochow. 

Reik, Elsie, Foochow. 

Richey, Elizabeth H., Foochow. 

Shawhan, Grace B., Foochow. 

Sia, Ruby, Foochow. 

Smith, Alice L., Foochow. 

Smith, Myrtle A., Kutien. 

Sprunger, Eva F., Berne, Ind. 

Staubli, Frieda, Magaw Hospital, Foochow. 
Trimble, Lydia A., Storm Lake, Iowa. 
Tyler, Ursula J., Mintsinghsien, via Foochow. 
Wallace, L. Ethel, Foochow. 

Wells, Phebe C., Foochow. 

Wilcox, Alice A., Foochow. 

Wilkinson, Lydia A., Foochow. 

Willis, Katherine H., Foochow. 

Wilson, Emma W., Foochow. 

Witham, Lois E., Manhattan, Kan. 


HINGHWA 
(Add to each field address, China.) 


Aldrich, Sylvia, Hinghwa, Fukien. 

Apple, E. Blanche, Hinghwa, Fukien. 

Bachman, Mary V., Hinghwa, Fukien. 

Betow, Emma J., Sienyu, via Foochow. 

Bjorkland, Sigrid C., Room 46, 581 Boyleston 
St., Boston, Mass. 

Brown, Cora M., 1843 Grove St., Boulder, Colo. 

Fuller, Edna H., Hinghwa, Fukien. 

Johnson, Eda L., Sienyu, via Foochow. 

Lebeus, J. E. Martha, Sienyu, via Foochow. 

Marriott, Jessie A., Angtau, Hinghwa, 
Fukien. 

Mason, Florence Pearl, Sienyu, via Foochow. 

McClurg, Grace K., 602 South Metcalf St., 
Lima, Ohio. 

Merritt, Edna F., Hinghwa, Fukien. 

Nicolaisen, Martha C. W., 1004 Carrollton Ave., 
New Orleans, La. 

Palm, Emma L., Sienyu, via Foochow. 

Persson, Bertha, Goteborg, Sweden. 

Schcirich, A. Beta, Sienyu, via Foochow. 

Strawick, Gertrude, 740 Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 

Suffern, Ellen H., Hinghwa. 

Thomas, Mary M., Sienyu, via Foochow. 

Todd, Althea M., Angtau, Hinghwa, Fukien. 

Watson, Harriet L., 2132 Leslie Ave., Detroit, 


Mich. 
Westcott, Pauline E., Hinghwa, Fukien. 
Wilson, Minnie E., Hinghwa, Fukien. 


DirEcToRY oF W. F. 
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KIANGSI 
(Add to each field address, China.) 


Baker, Lulu C., Nanchang. 

Brown, Zula F., 2436 115th Ave., Sawtelle, Cal. 

Creek, Bertha M., 740 Rush St., Chicago, II. 

Daniels, Ruth N., Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Ferris, Helen, Kiukiang. 

Fredericks, Anna Edith, Kiukiang. 

Gooding, Laura, Kiukiang. 

Hunt, Faith A., Nanchang. 

Kahn, Ida (M.D.), Nanchang. 

Kellogg, Nora E., Kiukiang. 

Meeker, Bessie L., 2511 Race St., Denver, Colo. 

Merrill, Clara E., Kiukiang. 

Myers, Ruth L., Kiukiang. 

Pittman, Annie M., Kiukiang. 

Raab, Theodora A., Nanchang. 

Search, Blanche T., Nanchang. 

Seeck, Margaret, Nanchang. 

Smith, Ellen E., Kiukiang. 

Stone, Myrtle M., Kiukiang. 

Thompson, Ethel T., Nanchang. 

Thompson, May Bel, Kiukiang. 

Waldron, Rose E., Kiukiang. 

Woodruff, Frances E., Kiukiang. 

Woodruff, Mabel A., Kiukiang. 


NORTH CHINA 
(Add to each field address, China.) 


Adams, Marie, Peking. 

Bahrenburg, Lyra H., 109 Grove St., Warrens- 
burg, Mo. 

Battin, Laura I., 612 Illinois Ave., Peoria, Ill. 

Bedell, Mary E., 4551 Highth Ave., Northeast, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Bridenbaugh, Jennie B., Changli. 

Caldwell, Ruth M., Tientsin. 

Carlyle, Elizabeth M., Orenco, Ore. 

Cheney, Monona L., Peking. 

Danner, Ruth M., Peking. 

Dyer, Clara P., Changli. 

Fearon, Dora C., Peking. 

Frantz, Ida F., Tientsin. 

Gilman, Gertrude, Peking. 

Gregg, Eva A., Tientsin. 

Griffin, Pansy P., Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Halfpenny, M. Lillian, Tientsin. 

Heath, Frances J. (M.D.), Tsinan Fu. 

Highbaugh, Irma, Changli. 

Hobart, Elizabeth, Peking. 

Hobart, Louise, Peking. 

Jaquet, Myra A., Tientsin. 

Jewell, Mrs. Charlotte M., Peking. 

Knox, Emma M., Peking. 

Lane, Ortha M., Peking. 

Lantz, Viola (M.D.), 1743 Victoria Ave., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Lawrence, Birdice H., Changli. 

Martin, Emma E. (M.D.), Otterbein, Ind. 

Mills, Camilla, Peking. 

Milnes, Frances A. (contract), Tientsin. 

Morgan, Julia (M.D.), Tsinan Fu. 

Nowlin, Mabel R., Changli. 

Nuzum, Ruth P., Tientsin. 

Powell, Alice M., Peking. , 

Prentice, Margaret Mae, Peking. 

Radley, Vena I., Peking. ' 

Schaum, Lydia L. (M.D.), Eustis, Neb. 

Scherich, Rilla, Inland, Neb. 

Shufelt, Edith E., Tientsin. 

Stahl, Ruth L., Peking. 

Stahl, Tirzah M., Peking. 

Stryker, Minnie (M.D.), Peking. 

Studley, Ellen M., Peking. 

Walker, Joyce E., Tientsin. 


‘ 
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Watrous, Mary, Room 715, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Wheeler, L. Maude, Peking. 

Whitmore, Clara B. (M.D.), Tientsin. 

Wilson, Frances R., Baldwin, Kan. 


SHANTUNG 
(Add to each field address, China.) 


Dillenbeck, Nora M., Room 715, 150 Fifth Ave.* 
New York City. 

Greer, Lillian P., Taianfu. 

Knapp, Elsie L., Ida, Mich. 

Young, Effie G., Taianfu. 


CHENGTU WEST CHINA 
(Add to each field address, China.) 


Beatty, Mabel A., Room 46, 581 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Brayton, Margaret, Room 207, 740 Rush St., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Brethorst, Alice B., Chengtu, Szechwan. 

Burdeshaw, Rhoda A., Tzechow, Szechwan. 

Cowan, Celia M., Homedale, Idaho. 

Ellison, Grace F,, Superior, Neb. 

Fosnot, Pearl B., Tzechow, Szechwan. 

Hansing, Ovidia, Chengtu, Szechwan. 

Harger, Gladys B., Manton, Mich. 

Householder, C. Ethel, Tzechow, Szechwan. 

Loomis, Jean, 476 South Los Robles Ave., Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

Lybarger, Lela R., Chengtu. 

Manly, Grace E., Chengtu, Szechwan. 

Nelson, Lena, Tzechow, Szechwan. 

Penny, Winnogene C., Grants Pass, Ore. 

Proctor, Orvia, 1801 Byers Ave., Joplin, Mo. 

Tyler, Gertrude W., Chengtu, Szechwan. 

Welch, Mildred, Chengtu, Szechwan. 


CHUNGKING WEST CHINA 
(Add to each field address, China.) 


Allen, Mabel E., Baylis, Ill. 
Brethorst, S. Marie, Suining, Szechwan, via 


Hankow. 
Castle, Belle, Chungking, Szechwan. 
Desjardins, Helen, Suining, Szechwan. 
Flessel, Anna M., Chungking. 
Holmes, Lillian L. (R.N.), Chungking, Szechwan. 
Jones, Dorothy, Chungking. 
Jones, Laura BE. (M.D.), Room 715, 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 
Keister, Ida M., Suining, Szechwan. 
Lindblad, Anna C., Chungking, Szechwan. 
Manly, Marian E. (M.D.), Chungking, Szechwan. 
Manning, Ella, Suining, Szechwan. 
weer Viola L. (R.N.), R. F. D. No. 2, Amelia, 
io. 
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Pool, Miriam (M.D.), Chungking, Szechwan. 

Rossiter, Henrietta B., Chungking, Szechwan. 

Trotter, Charlotte, 35 Temple St., Boston, Mass. 

Wells, Annie M., Chungking, Szechwan. 

Wencke, Doris R., 40 North Union St., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 


YENPING 
(Add to each field address, China.) 


Hide, Mary L., 423 Euclid Ave., Des Moines, 
owa. 

Glassburner, Mamie F., Woodbine, Iowa. 
Hartford, Mabel C., Yenping. 

Huser, Minnie, Yenping. 

Linam, Alice, Yenping, via Foochow. 

Reiman, Frieda, Yenping, via Foochow. 

Sinkey, Fern M., Croton, Ohio. 
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JAPAN 
(Add to each field address, J apan.) 


Albrecht, Helen R., Room 303, 420 Plum St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Alexander, V. Elizabeth, Sapporo. 

Ashbaugh, Adella M., 149 East Blake Ave., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Bailey, Barbara M., Aoyama, Tokyo. 

Bassett, Bernice C., Goodland, Ind. 

Bodley, Ellison W., Corcoran, Cal. 

Chappell, Mary H., Toronto, Canada. 

Chase, Laura, Aoyama, Tokyo. 

Cheney, Alice A., Hakodate. 

Couch, Helen, Nagasaki. 

Curtice, Lois K., Room 46, 581 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Daniel, Nell M., Aoyama, Tokyo. 

Davis, Lois L., Nagasaki. 

Dickinson, Emma E., 770 Arden Road, Pasa- 
dena, Cal. ; 

Draper, Winifred F., Room 715, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Fehr, Vera J., Nagasaki. 

Finlay, L. Alice, Kagoshima. 

Gard, Blanche A., Melvern, Kan. 

Goodman, Zora E., Hakodate. 

Hagen, Olive I., Lake Lindon, Mich. 

Heaton, Carrie A., Sendai. 

Howey, Harriet M., Fukuoka. 

Kilburn, Elizabeth H., Kumamoto. : 

Lee, Elizabeth M., 400 Shady Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Lee, Mabel, Kumamoto. 

MaclIntire, Frances W., Room 46, 581 Boylston 
St., Boston, Mass. 

Oldridge, Mary B., Argonia, Kan. 

Paine, Mildred A., Albion, N. Y. 

Peckham, Caroline S., Nagasaki. 

Peet, Azalia E., Fukuoka. 

Perry, Harriet L., Sendai. 

Pider, Myrtle Z., Mankato, Kan. 

Place, Pauline A., Kwassui Jo Gakko, Nagasaki. 

Russell, M. Helen, Hirosaki. 

Beek. Leonora M., 1262 Fair Ave., Columbus, 


Oo. 

Slate, Anna Blanche, 361 Mulberry St., Williams- 
port, Pa. 

Sprowles, Alberta B., 4833 Griscom St., Frank- 
ford, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sturtevant, Abby L., Hakodate. 

Taylor, Erma, 725 Tuxedo Blvd., Webster 
Groves, Mo. 

Teague, Carolyn, Kumamoto. 

ies Esther V., 1299 Main St., Campello, 

ass. 

Wagner, Dora A., logimura, Tokyo. 

Weiss, Ruth E., Denison, Iowa. 

White, Anna Laura, Nagasaki. 

Wythe, K. Grace, Fukuoka. 

Young, Mariana, Nagasaki. 


KOREA 
(Add to each field address, Korea.) 


Appenzeller, Alice R., Ewha Haktang, Seoul. 
Bair, Blanche R., Seoul. 

Bording, Maren P., Kongju. 

Brownlee, Charlotte, Mumsfordville, Ky. 

Butts, Ethel, 120 Huntington St., Rome, N. Y. 
Chaffin, Mrs. Anna B., Seoul. 

Church, Marie Elizabeth, Ewha Haktang, Seoul. 
Conrow, Marion L., Seoul. 

Cutler, Mary M. (M.D.), Pyengyang. 

Se Ethel M., 470 West Main St., Newark, 


io. 

Dillingham, Grace L., Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

English, Marguerite C., Pyengyang. 


a eee oe 
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Scat Ethel M., 901 West 36th St., Los Angeles, 
2 


Gaylord, Edith F., Pyengyang. 
Grove, Nelda L., Hampton Institute, Hamp- 


ton, Va. 
Hall, Ada B., Nora, Ohio. 
Hall, Mrs. Rosetta S. (M.D.), Seoul. 
Hatch, Hazel A., R. F. D., Enid, Okla. 
eS E. Irene, 54 Bemis Ave., Hornell, 


Hess, Margaret I., 343 West Columbia St., 
Alliance, Ohio. 

Hillman, Mary R., Seoul. 

Hulbert, Esther L., Seoul. 

Hulbert, Jeannette C., Ewha Haktang, Seoul. 

Kostrup, Bertha A., Chemulpo. 

Marker, Jessie B., 1421 Dormont Ave., South 
Hills, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

McQuie, Ada, Yungbyen. 

Miller, Ethel, Yungbyen. 

Miller, Lula A., Chemulpo. 

Morris, Harriett P., Pyengyang. 

Oldfather, Jeannette, Chemulpo. 

Overman, L. Belle, Haiju. 


II. 


MALAYA 


Brooks, Jessie, Penang, Malaya. 

Bunce, Thirza E., Kuala Lumpur, Malaya. 

Cliff, Minnie B., New Richmond, Wis. 

Conn, C. Elbertha, Correll, Minn. 

ope Lila M., 527 West Barnes Ave., Lansing, 

ich. 

Crandall, Jessie R., 1533 West Ave. 46, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Craven, Norma, Taiping, Malaya. 

Dickinson, Jennie M., Room 46, 581 Boylston 
St., Boston, Mass. 

Harb, Mabel E., A Sophia Road, Singapore, 
Malaya. 

Harvey, Ruth M., Taiping, Malaya. 

Jackson, C. Ethel, Singapore, Malaya. 

Jewell, Amy L., 4 Logan Road, Penang, Malaya. 

Kenyon, Carrie C., Methodist Girls’ School, 
Ipoh, Perak, F. M. S. 

Kleinhenn, Florence E. (contract), A Sophia 
Road, Singapore, Malaya. 

Martin, Clara, Penang, Malaya. 

Nelson, Eva I., Singapore, Malaya. 

Olson, Della, Malacca, Malaya. 

Olson, Mary E., Singapore, Malaya. 

Pugh, Ada E., Malacca, Malaya. 

Rank, Minnie L., 3345 Park Ave., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Rea, Caroline Lois, Taiping, Malaya. 

Royce, Marian D., Ipoh, Malaya. ‘ 

Traeger, Gazelle, Fairfield Girls’ School, Singa- 
pore, Malaya. 

Urech, Lydia (contract), Penang, Malaya. 

Vail, Olive, Colby, Kan. 

Westcott, Ida Grace, Chillicothe, Il. 


NETHERLANDS INDIES 


Chadwick, Freda P., 69 May Ave., Washing- 
ton, Pa. 


III. 


INDIA 
BENGAL 
(Add to each field address, India.) 


Barber, Emma J., Darjeeling. 
Blair, Katherine A., 2233 Maplewood Ave., 
Toledo, Ohio. 
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Pye, Olive F., Room 715, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Robbins, Henrietta P., Pyengyang. 

Roberts, Elizabeth 8S. (R.N.), Seoul. 

Rogers, Mayme M. (R.N.), Seoul. 

Rosenberger, Elma T. (R.N.), Room 303, 420 
Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Royce, Edith M., Creston, Iowa. 

Scharpff, Hanna, Seoul. 

Sharp, Mrs. Alice H., Kongju. 

Smith, Ada, Elyria, Ohio. 

Snavely, Gertrude E., Seoul. 

Starkey, Bertha, Pyengyang. 

pi Mrs. Mary 8S. (M.D.), Baldwin Park, 


al. 
Stover, Myrta O., Seoul. 
Swearer, Mrs. Wilbur C., 325 West Delaven 
Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Trissell, Maude V., Wonju. 
Troxel, Moneta J., Seoul. 
Van Fleet, Edna M., Seoul. 
Walter, A. Jeannette, Pyengyang. 
Wood, Lola, Louisville, Il. 
Young, Mary E., Seoul. 


SOUTHEASTERN ASIA 


Edborg, Vera, Buitenzorg, Java. 
Oelschlaeger, Lydia, Buitenzorg, Java. 
Rohde, Eleanora C., Buitenzorg, Java. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
(Add to each field address, P. I.) 
Atkins, Ruth Joyce, 
alley. 


Blakely, Mildred M., Lyons, Kan. 

Carson, Anna (R.N.), 620 North Bancroft St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. : 

Charles, Bertha D., Hugh Wilson Hall, Manila. 

Darby, Hawthorne (M.D.), Mary J. Johnston 
Hospital, Manila. 

Davis, Hazel, Morristown, Ind. 

Deam, Mary L., Mary J. Johnston Hospital, 
Manila. . 
Decker, Marguerite M., Harris Memorial Train- 

ing School, Manila. 
Dudley, Rose E., Vigan, locus Sur. 
Erbst, Wilhelmina, Tuguegarao, Cagayan Valley. 
Evans, Mary A., Harris Memorial Training 
School, Manila. Z 
Finlay, Annette, Fresno, Coshocton, Ohio. 
Grennan, Elizabeth M. (R.N.), 722 Moore St., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Hawkins, Sallie C. (R.N.), Mary J. Johnston 
Hospital, Manila. . 
Hewson, Marguerite, Hugh Wilson-Hall, Manila. 
Maull, Alice P., Mary J. Johnston Hospital, 

Manila. 
Odee, Bertha (R.N.), Mary J. Johnston Hos- 
pital, Manila. 
Parish, Rebecca (M.D.), 
Hospital, Manila. 
Parkes, Elizabeth, San Fernando, Pampanga. 
Pletcher, Mina L., Lingayen. : 
oe Ellen A., 317 Edwards St., Fort Collins, 
‘olo 


Tuguegarao, Cagayan 


Mary J. Johnston 


Thompson, A. Armenia, Lingayen. 


SOUTHERN ASIA 


Boles, Lulu A., Asansol. 

Carpenter, Mary F., Asansol. 

Carr, Rachel C., Pakaur. 

Eddy, Mabel L., 150 Dharamtala St., Calcutta. 
Field, Ruth, Calcutta. 

Grandstrand, Pauline, Lindstrom, Minn. 
Hughes, M. Pearl, Calcutta. 


5d4- 


Hunt, Ava F., 214 North Washington St., 
Wheaton, Ill. 

Johannsen, Marie E., Stockholm, Sweden. 

King, Winifred E., Darjeeling. : 

Kinzly, Katherine M., Bolpur, E. I. R. Loop Line. 

Madden, F. E. Pearl, 3 Middleton St., Cal- 
cutta. 

Moyer, Jennie E., 79 Elm St., Geneva, N. Y. 

Norberg, Eugenia, Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Pierce, Mildred, Pakaur. 

Snider, Myrtle, Fortima, Cal. 

Stahl, C. Josephine, Darjeeling. 

Swan, Beulah Marie, Pakaur. 

Swan, Hilda, Scandia, Kan. 

Welles, Doris, 150 Dharamtala St., Calcutta. 


BOMBAY 
(Add to each field address, India.) 


Abbott, Anna A., Basim, Berar. 

Austin, Laura F., Club Back Road, Byculla, 
Bombay. 

Blasdell, Jennie A., Nagpur. 

Corner, Sula M., Nagpur. , 

Dove, Agnes C. W., Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Drescher, Mildred G., West Olive, Mich. 

Eddy, Mrs. 8. W., 311 West Gambier St., Mount 
Vernon, Ohio. 

Elliott, Bernice E., Club Back Road, Byculla, 
Bombay. 

Fisher, Mrs. Mabel G., Montgomery, Mich. 

Goodall, Annie, Mapleton, Iowa. 

Greene, Leola M., 119 Marlborough Ave., De- 
troit, Mich. 

Holder, Edna, Telegaon, Dabhada. 

Masters, Florence F., Basim, Berar. 

Mayer, Lucile C., Durhamville, N. Y. 

Ruppel, Leona E., Webster City, Iowa. 

Sutherland, May E., Puntamba. 


BURMA 
(Add to each field address, Burma.) 


Amburn, Emma E., 2422 College St., Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. 

Ashwill, Agnes, R. D. No. 5, Olympia, Wash. 

Doddridge, Eathel V., 1 Lancaster Road, Ran- 


goon. 
Ebersole, Stella, Thongwa. 

Kintner, Lela, Thandaung. 

Mellinger, Roxana, Thandaung. 

Moore, M. Gladys, Glendora, Cal. 

Power, Elsie May, 25 Creek St., East Rangoon. 
Reid, Mabel J., Rangoon. 

Robinson, Alvina, 216 East Amerige, Fullerton, 


Cal. 
Smith, Sadie M., Pegu. 
Stockwell, Grace L., Thongwa. 
Stouffer, Edith J., 25 Creek St., Rangoon. 
Woodruff, Sadie J., Kendallville, Ind. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES 
(Add to each field address, India.) 


Becker, Gertrude A., Egan, S. Dak. 

Clinton, E. Lahuna, Jubbulpore. 

Colony, Lucile, Jubbulpore. 

Crouse, Margaret D., Khandwa. 

Daubendiek, Letha I., Jubbulpore. 

Gould, Olive L., Jubbulpore. 

Hall, Doreas, Jubbulpore. 

Holland, Mrs. Alma H., Raipur. 

ae. Edyth A., 911 South 18th St., Clarinda, 
owa. 

-Lauck, Ada J., Jagdalpur. 

Liers, Josephine, Clayton, Iowa. 

Pool, Lydia S., 101 East Broad St., Mount 
Pleasant, Iowa. 
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Reynolds, Elsie M., Villisea, Iowa. 
Rogers, Hazel T., Red Oak, Iowa. 
Ruggles, Ethel E., Burhanpur. 
Schlemmer, Hildegarde M., Raipur. 
Sweet, Mary E., Baihar. 


GUJARAT 
(Add to each field address, India.) 
Chilson, Elma M., 3718 West 32d Ave., Denver, 
Cc 


olo. 
Ferris, Phoebe A. (M.D.), Baroda Residency. 
Hannah, Mary L., Baroda Residency. 
Heist, Laura, Baroda Residency. : 
Jones, Joan C. (contract), Room 715, 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 

Ketring, Mary (M.D.), Rome State School, Box 
429, Rome, N. Y. : 
Laybourne, Ethel M. (M.D.), 910 Schweiter 

Bldg., Wichita, Kan. 


“Morgan, Cora L., Godhra. 


Nelson, Dora L., Godhra. : 

Newton, Minnie E., Room 715, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Precise, Myrtle, Baroda Residency. 

Precise, Pearl, Godhra, Panch Mahals. 

Richards, Emily, Baroda. 

Ross, Elsie M., Reynoldsville, Pa. 

Turner, Elizabeth J., Nadiad. 


HYDERABAD 
(Add to each field address, India.) 


Beck, Rosetta, Mount Morris, N. Y. 

Dodd, Stella M. (M.D.), Sironcha. 

Fisher, Fannie F., Bidar. 

Hancock, Mrs. Nellie D., 4408 Springdale Ave., 
Forest Park, Baltimore, Md. 

Harrod, Anna M., Hoagland, Ind. 

Jonte, Louise M., Bidar. 

Low, Nellie, Vikarabad, Deccan. 

Metsker, Mary K., Vikarabad, Deccan. 

‘ie Mabel, 801 Wheaton Ave., Kalamazoo, 

ich. 

Morgan, Margaret, 801 Wheaton Ave., Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 

Naylor, Nell F., 408 Normal Ave., Denton, Tex. 

Otto, Violet L., Hyderabad, Deccan. 

Patterson, Anna G., Shadyside, Ohio. 

Simonds, Mildred, Vikarabad, Deccan. 

Simpson, Mabel E. (R.N.), Guide Rock, Neb. 

Wells, Elizabeth J., Hyderabad, Deccan. 


INDUS RIVER 
(Add to each field address, India.) 


Bunger, Frances M. (R.N.), Tilaunia, Rajputana. 

Christensen, Lydia D., Lahore. 

Fernstrom, Helena J., Tilaunia, Rajputana. 

Holman, Charlotte T., Hissar. 

Kehm, Alta P., Lahore. 

Kipp, Cora 1. (M.D.), Tilaunia, Rajputana. 

Kipp, Julia I., Tilaunia, Rajputana. 

Lawson, Ellen L., Madar, near Ajmer, Rajputana. 

Matthew, Helen, Tilaunia, Rajputana. 

Nelson, Caroline C., Ajmer. 

Nelson, E. Lavinia, Ajmer. 

Palmer, Ethel M., Lahore. 

Riste, Rose (M.D.), Tilaunia, Rajputana. 

Smith, Grace Pepper, 1068 West 35th St., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


LUCKNOW 
(Add to each field address, India.) 


Abbott, Edna May, Buxar, Bihar. 

Bacon, Nettie A., Room 715, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Bragg, Jessie A., Cawnpore. 

Dalrymple, Marion E., Cawnpore. 
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Davis, Grace C., Lucknow. 

Davis, Joan, Lucknow. 

Dimmitt, Marjorie A., 712 Bateman St., Gales- 
burg, Til. 

Eno, Enola, Isabella Thoburn College, Lucknow. 

Hardsaw, Rosa, Cawnpore. 

Harris, Alice oh Oak St., Westwood, Mass. 

Hoge, Elizabeth, Gonda. 

Hutchens, Edna M., 671 Superior St., 
waukee, Wis. 

Hyneman, Ruth E., Arrah, Bihar. 

Justin, Florence L. (contract), Lucknow. 

Landrum, Margaret D., Lucknow. 

Laurence, Mabel C., Lucknow. 

Ludgate, Abbie M., 605 Ohio St., Wheaton, Ill. 

Manchester, Ruth C., Spencer St., Winsted, 
Conn. : 

Mason, Inez D., Room 46, 581 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 

McMillan, Helen K., Morrill, Kan. 

Moses, Matilde R., Cawnpore. 

Nichols, Florence L., 29 Prescott St., 


Mil- 


Reading, 


Mass. ; 
Oldroyd, Roxanna H., Arkansas City, Kan. 
Parks, Vera E., Lucknow. 
Reddick, Olive F., Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 
Richmond, Mary A., Arrah, Bikar: 
Salzer, Florence, Lucknow. 
Shannon, Mary E., Lucknow. 
Smith, Jennie M., Muzaffarpur. 
Tirsgaard, Maren M., Arrah, Bihar. 
Wallace, Margaret, Lucknow. 
Wheat, Lemira B., Lucknow. 
Whitcomb, J. Caroline, Muzaffarpur. 
Whiting, Ethel L., Guide Rock, Neb. 


NORTH INDIA 
(Add to each field address, India.) 


Ashbrook, Anna, Shahjahanpur. 

Bacon, Edna G., Bareilly. 

Bare, Mrs. Esther Gimson (M.D.), care of Mr. 
J. W. Gimson, R. F. D. No. 5, Vancouver, 
Wash. 

Bates, Grace M., Sitapur. 

Beach, Lucy W., Berrien Springs, Mich. 

Blackstock, Anna, Budaun. 

Blackstock, Constance, Lasell Seminary, Auburn- 
dale, Mass. 

Bothwell, Jean B., Moradabad. 

Calkins, Ethel M., Moradabad. 

Cox, Ruth M., Pauri. 

Dennis, Viola Be Kansas, Ohio 

Dunn, ‘Olive, 629 North Lafayette Blvd., South 
Bend, Ind. 

Dunton, Dorothy K., Bareilly. 

Emery, Phebe E., Budaun. 

Gill, Mrs. May Wilson, Pauri. 

Hadden, G. Evelyn, Bijnor. 

Hardie, ‘Eva M., Moradabad. 

Hoath, Ruth, Moradabad. 

Honnell, sumer L., 640 Everett Ave., Kansas 
City, KK 

Jacobson, vain R., Rushmore, Minn. 

Kennard, Ada M., Naini Tal. 

Kennard, Olive E., Pauri. - 

Loper, Ida Ga Pithoragarh. 

McCartney, Blanche L., Pithoragarh. 

Means, Alice, Shahjahanpur. 

Means, Mary, Bijnor. 

Perrill, Mary Louise, Pithoragarh. 

Peters, Jessie I., Almora, U. P.' 

Reed, Mary, Chandag Heights, via Almona, 
U. P. 


Sellers, Rue A., Naini Tal. 

Shur, Laura, Bareilly. 

Soper, Laura De Witt, 448 B. St., Bakersfield, 
Cal. 


Drrecrory or W. F. 
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Stallard, Eleanor B. (R.N.), Bareilly. 

Vickery, Loraine L., Chetek, Wis. 

Warrington, Ruth A., Hardoi. 

Waugh, Nora Bel, Almora, Ue 

West, Nellie M., 6143 Gambleton Place, Saint 
Louis, Mo. 

Wright, Laura 8., Budaun. 


NORTHWEST INDIA 
(Add to each field address, India.) 


Ball, Jennie L., Aligarh. 

Bobenhouse, Laura G., Aligarh. 

Boddy, Grace, Lilleton, Colo. 

Bricker, Mary E. (R.N.), Brindaban. 

Brown, Anna M., 111 Chandler Ave., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Clancy, M. Adelaide, Muttra. 

Clark, Faith A., Carthage, IIl. 

Cline, Marie, Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Donohugh, Emma E., Ghaziabad. 

Everly, Garnet M., Muttra. 

Farmer, Ida Amelia, Aligarh. 

Forsyth, Estella M., Ghaziabad. 

Gabrielson, Winnie M., Polk, Neb. 

Greene, Lily D., Delhi. 

Hermiston, Margaret, I. W., Room 46, 581 
Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

Hoffman, Carlotta ae hla dena 

Holman, Sarah C., 

Huffman, Loal E. ME D. 5, Bryan, Ohio. 

Justin, Catherine L., Meerut. 

Klingeberger, Ida M., 3 Commission Lane, Delhi. 

Lawson, Anne E., Mussoorie. 

Livermore, Melva A., Bulandshahr. 

McKnight, Isabel, Meerut. 

Moss, Loma R., Muttra. 

Okey, Mary C., Aligarh. 

Porter, Eunice (R.N.), Brindaban. 

Randall, S. Edith, 305 Seward St., Winfield, Kan. 

Richards, Gertrude E., Meerut. 

Terrell, Linnie, Pomeroy, Ohio. 

Tower, Rita B. (M.D.), Brindaban. 

is Emma E., 2215 16th St., 

an. 


Great Bend, 


SOUTH INDIA 
(Add to each field address, India.) 


Beale, Elizabeth M., Kolar. 

Beck, Rosetta, Mount Morris, N. Y. 

Bugby, M. Marguerite, Kingsville, Ohio. 

Comstock, Joy, 2 Ritherdon Road, Vepery, 
Madras, 

Ericson, Judith, Raichur, Deccan. 

Garden, Frances E., Bangalore. 

Griffin, Alta, Kolar. 

Hoffman, Thekla A., Bangalore. 

Lewis, Margaret D. (M.D.), Madras. 

Maskell, Florence W., Belgaum. 

McCann, Sara H., 2 Ritherdon Road, Vepery, 
Madras 

Mieco Urdell, 1701 South 17th St., Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

Morehouse, Edith T. (M.D.), Kolar. 

Morrow, Julia E., Gulbarga. 

Munson, Kezia E., Arcola, Il. 

Rexroth, Emma ie Belgaum. 

Robinson, Muriel E,, Bangalore. 

Robinson, Ruth E., Bangalore. 

Toll, Kate Evalyn, Waterford, Ontario. 

Watts, Annabelle, 1143 Neil Ave., Columbus, 


Ohio. 

Wheelock, Ethel C., 8 South Cedar St., Geneva, 
Ohio. 

Wilson, Retta, Kolar. 
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IV. AFRICA 


ANGOLA 


Cone, Maud E., McMinnville, Ore. 
Cross, Cilicia L., Quessua, Malange, Angola, 


Africa. 
Drummer, Martha A., 35 Gammon Ave., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Miller, Alpha J., Quessua, Malange, Angola, 
Africa. 
Nelson, 
Africa. 


Marie, Quessua, Malange, Angola, 


RHODESIA 


Beven, Georgia H., Old Umtali, Rhodesia» 
Africa. : 
Clark, Grace, Mutambara P. B., via Umtali, 
Rhodesia, Africa. ‘ 
Fuller, Marjorie A., Mutambara, Rhodesia, 
Africa. ; 
Hess, Stella Anna, Old Umtali, Rhodesia, Africa. 
King, Sarah N., Mutambara, Rhodesia, Africa. 





Rhodesia, 


McMann, M. Ethel, Old Umtali, 
Africa. 


Moore, Agnes S8., Old Umtali, Rhodesia, Africa. 
eae oc , Ona M., Mutambara, via Old Umtali, 
Rhodesia, Africa. ; : : 
Quinton, Frances, Nyadiri, via Nitoko, Rhodesia, 

Africa. ; My : 
Ramsey, Bertha E., Nyadiri, Rhodesia, Africa. 
Reitz, Beulah H., Mutambara, Rhodesia, Africa. 
Scovill, Ila, Nyadiri, Rhodesia, Africa. ; 
Tubbs, Lulu L., Old Umtali, Rhodesia, Africa. 
Woodruff, Jennie G. (R.N.), Mutambara, Rho- 

desia, Africa. 


SOUTHEAST AFRICA 


Northcott, Ruth E., Box 41, Inhambane, Portu- 
guese Hast Africa. 

Phillips, Bess L., Box 41, Inhambane, Portu- 
guese Hast Africa. ; : 
Thomas, Ruth F., Box 41, Inhambane, Portu- 

guese Hast Africa. 


Vv. LATIN AMERICA . 


MEXICO 
(Add to each field address, Mexico.) 


Ayres, Harriet L., Apartado 115 Bis, Gante 5, 
Mexico D. F. 

Bennett, F. Mabelle (contract), Apartado 157, 
Puebla, Pue. 

Betz, Blanche A., Apartado 157, Puebla, Pue. 

Butterfield, Nellie M., Chino, Cal. 

Copley, Ruth E., Guanajuato. 

Daniels, Martha J., Apartado 157, Puebla, Pue. 

Dyer, Addie C., Apartado 157, Puebla, Pue. 

Hartung, Lois J., Apartado 157, Puebla, Pue. 

Heath, Neva M. (contract), Apartado 157, 
Puebla, Pue. 

Helm, Mabel, Apartado 157, Puebla, Pue. 

Hill, Clara M., Apartado 55, Pachuca, Hidalgo. 

Hollister, Grace A., Apartado 157, Puebla, Pue. 

Johnson, Katherine M., 1923 Mount Vernon St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Maltby, Christine M., Calle de Haiti 1, Santa 
Julia, Mexico D. F. 

Mace Mabel C., 3a Serapio Rendon 76, Mexico 


ity. 
Mitchell, Zoa (contract), 3a Serapio Rendon 76, 
Mexico D. F. 
Murray, Helen Grace, 3a Serapio Rendon 76, 
Mexico City. 
Pearson, Mary N., la de Aztecas 73, Mexico D. F. 
er es Carrie A., 3a Serapio Rendon 76, Mexico 
‘ity. 
Robertson, Winifred W. (contract), 3a Serapio 
Rendon 76, Mexico City. 
Seal, May Bell, Apartado 157, Puebla, Pue. 
Taylor, Anna Mabel, Baldwin-Wallace College, 
Berea, Ohio. 
Temple, Laura, 7a Haiti 1, Santa Julia, Mexico 


Thomas, Ethel E., Route No. 6, Box 5, Win- 
field, Kan. 


SOUTH AMERICA 
EASTERN SOUTH AMERICA 


Barstow, Clara G., 5052 Stratford Road, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


VI. 


BULGARIA 


Perry, Edith M., Lovetch, Bulgaria. 
Reeves, Mrs. Florence G. T., Lovetch, Bul- 


garia. 
Turner, Mellony, Lovetch, Bulgaria. 





EUROPE AND 


Beissell, Ina Mae, 190 Camacua, Flores, Bueno 
Aires, Argentina, 8S. A. ape . 
Bortell, Pearl, 1352 Avenida Pellegrini, Rosario, 

Argentina, S. A. , 

Brown, Edna B., R. D. No. 2, Harpursville, N.Y. 
Cornelison, Bernice, 1352 Avenida Pellegrini, 
Rosario, Argentina, 8. A. : : 
Foster, Ina Lee, 8 de Octubre and Garibaldi, 
Montevideo, Uruguay, S. A. : ; 
Gilliland, Helen C., 8 de Octubre and Garibaldi, 
Montevideo, Uruguay, S. A. : : 
Hager, Esther M., 8 de Octubre and Garibaldi, 
Montevideo, Uruguay, 8. A. , 
Hosford, Ruby C., 1352 Avenida Pellegrini, 

Rosario, Argentina, S. A. 
Irwin, Alice A., Crandon Institute, 8 de Octubre 
and Garibaldi, Montevideo, Uruguay, S. A. 
Murphy, May, Crandon Institute, 8 de Octubre 
and Garibaldi, Montevideo, Uruguay, S. A. 
Packer, Josephine, 1352 Avenida Pelligrini, 
Rosario, Argentina, S. A. 

Reid, Jennie, Crandon Institute, 8 de Octubre 
and Garibaldi, Montevideo, Uruguay, S. A 

Rubright, Caroline B., Williamsport, Pa. 

Strever, Frances E., 1852 Avenida Pellegrini, 
Rosario, Argentina, S. A. 

Warner, Ruth V., 1118 Knox St., Spokane, Wash. 

Webster, Alice S., 8 de Octubre and Garibaldi, 
Montevideo, Uruguay, S. A. 

Weigel, Marion, 13852 Avenida Pellegrini, 
Rosario, Argentina, S. A. 

Whiteley, Miriam F., 1002 Rural Ave., Williams- 
port, Pa. 


NORTH ANDES 
caren Frances, Apartado 908, Lima, Peru, 


Clausen, Minnie, Apartado 908, Lima, Peru, S. A. 

Hanks, Gertrude, 681 State St., Meadville, Pa. 

Hayes, Virginia, Apartado 908, Lima, Peru, S. A. 

Holway, Ruth E.,Apartado 908, Lima, Peru, S. A. 

Ransom, Ruth, Clarendon, Pa. 

Mi peat abe Frances C., Apartado 908, Lima, 
eru, 


NORTH AFRICA 


FRANCE 
Currier, Grace M., 3842 Garretson Ave., Sioux 
City, Iowa. 
Lochhead, Gertrude C., Le Foyer Retrouve, 
La Tronche, Isere, Grenoble, France. 
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ITALY 


Eaton, Mary Jane, Crandon Institute, 15 via 
Savoia, Rome, Italy. 

Foster, Mildred, Crandon 
Savoia, Rome, Italy. 

Ruese, Mrs. Artele B., Crandon Institute, 15 
via Savoia, Rome, Italy. 

Ware, Lena, Crandon Institute, 15 via Savoia 
Rome, Italy. 


NORTH AFRICA 
Anderson, Mary, Les Aiglons, El Bair, Pres. 
Algiers, North Africa. 


Loveless, Emily R., 5 Blvd. Mercier, Constan- 
tine, North Africa. 


Institute, 15 via 


Drrectory or W. F. 
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Narbeth E. Gwendoline, 5 Blvd. Mercier, Con- 
stantine, North Africa. 

Robinson, Martha, Les Aiglons, El Bair, Pres. 
Algiers, North Africa. 

Smith, Emily, Les Aiglons, El Bair, Pres. Algiers, 
North Africa. 

Van Dyne, Esther H., 111 Rue Michelet, Algiers, 
Algeria, North Africa. 

Van Dyne, L. Frances, 111 Rue Michelet, Algiers, 
Algeria, North Africa. 

Webb, Nora, Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Welch, A. Dora, Les Aiglons, El Bair, Pres. 
Algiers, North Africa. 

Whiteley, Martha D., Les Aiglons, El Bair, 
Algiers, Algeria, North Africa. 
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In Flemoriam 


arreiey, 1, 1925—December 31, 1925 


Rev. Frederic F. Wolfe 
January 12, 1925 
South America 
1908—1925 


Rev. Warren S. Dudley 
March 22, 1925 
China 
1920—1925 


Rev. Benjamin Chappell 
May 3, 1925 
Japan 
1889—1918 
Retired in 1918 


Lois Lee Parker 
(Widow of Bishop E. W. Parker) 
June 1, 1925 
India 
1859—1925 


SESS SE RI A IELTS EIR EIS SOT I RD 


Alice Miles Robbins 
(Mrs. W. E.) 
June 1, 1925 

India 
1872—1913 
Retired in 1913 


Sarah Smack Salmans 
(Mrs. L. B.) 
June 14, 1925 
Mexico 
1885—1925 


| R/S PEL PERE PLS EI AT NE BSA 


Jennie Dart Dease, M.D. 
(Mrs. S. 8.) 
June 15, 1925 
India 
1895—1922 
Retired in 1922 


Rev. George R. Davis 
June 25, 1925 
China 
1870—1919 
Retired in 1919 


Rev. Harral A. Longworth 
July 20, 1925 
Africa 
1920—1925 


Emma Nind Lacy 
(Mrs. W. H.) 
August 19, 1925 
China 
1887—1925 


Mary Long McLaughlin 
(Mrs. W. P.) 
August 19, 1925 
South America 
1892—1921 
Retired in 1921 


Rev. William H. Lacy 
September 3, 1925 
China 
1887—1925 


{Se SE EP TTR AE 


Gertrude Andres Batcheller 
(Mrs. W. B.) 
September 14, 1925 
China 
1903—1919 
Retired in 1919 


Rev. Karl F. Kupfer 
November, 1925 
China 
1881—1918 
Retired in 1918 


Amelia Van Dorston Lawyer 
(Mrs. F. P.) 
November 9, 1925 
Mexico 
1890—1915 
Retired in 1915 


Henrietta Terry Robinson 
(Widow of Bishop J. E. Robinson) 
December 12, 1925 
India 
1876—1920 
Retired in 1920 
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HISTORICAL STATEMENT 


In the year 1818, in one of the weekly sessions of the New York Preach- 
ers’ Meeting, a resolution prepared by the Rev. Laban Clark was adopted, 
recommending the organization of a Bible and Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. A committee of the Preachers’ Meeting, con- 
sisting of Laban Clark, Nathan Bangs, and Freeborn Garrettson, was 
appointed to draft a constitution. This was discussed and perfected at a 
later session of the Preachers’ Meeting, and submitted, on April 5, 1819, 
to a public meeting, called to organize the Society. The meeting was held 
in the old Forsyth Street Church (then called Bowery Church), on the site 
of the present Church of All Nations. The following is an extract from the 
Minutes of this first meeting: 

“Bowery Church, April 5, 1819. At a call made yesterday from the 
pulpits, a large number of members of the Methodist Society met this eve- 
ning at half past seven o’clock. On motion of Joshua Soule,.Rev. Nathan 
Bangs was called to the chair. Francis Hall was chosen Secretary of the 
meeting, and remarks were made by Messrs. Garrettson, Soule, and others. 
Then, on motion of Freeborn Garrettson, seconded by Laban Clark, it was 
Resolved: that it is expedient for this meeting to form a Missionary and 
Bible Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church in America,” 

“On motion of Joshua Soule, seconded by Thomas Mason, the meeting 
proceeded to consider the constitution that had been prepared; and, article 
by article, it was amended and adopted. Subscriptions were then taken, 
and, on motion of Joshua Soule, seconded by William Thacher, the new 
Society proceeded to elect its officers, with the following result, namely: 

“Bishop William McKendree, President; Bishop Hnoch George, First 
Vice-President; Bishop Robert R. Roberts, Second Vice-President; Rev. Na- 
than Bangs, Third Vice-President; Mr. Francis Hall, Clerk; Mr. Daniel Ayres, 
Recording Secretary; Rev. Thomas Mason, Corresponding Secretary; Rev. 
Joshua Soule, Treasurer.” 

Previous to the formation of this Society, home missionary activities 
on a limited scale had been carried on by the separate conferences. Within 
the bounds of the Ohio Conference, work among the Indians had been in- 
augurated three years before the organization of the Missionary Society, 
by the Negro, John Stewart. Formerly a drunkard, Stewart had been con- 
verted under the preaching of Rev. Marcus Lindsay in Marietta, Ohio, in 
1816; had felt the call to become a missionary to the Indians and had 
begun his preaching among the Wyandot. tribe, on the upper Sandusky, in 
northern Ohio. He had many converts, and after continuing his work among 
them for more than two years, in the spring of 1819 he obtained a license 
as a local preacher in the Methodist Episcopal Church, from the quarterly 
meeting near Urbana. The first official visit to the Wyandot Mission was 
made by the presiding elder, Rev. James B. Finley, in November, 1819. 
Sixty-two Indians were at that time received into the membership of the 
“Methodist Society” by the presiding elder. At the session of the Ohio 
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Conference in 1820, Rev. James B. Finley was sent as a missionary to the 
Wyandot tribe. 

It was this work among the Wyandots, as the most outstanding mis- 
sionary work then being attempted in the Church, that had fired the imag- 
ination of Methodism at this time, and had helped largely to bring about 
the demand for the organization of the Missionary Society. 

In May, 1820, the General Conference, then in session in Baltimore, 
Maryland, approved the new Missionary Society and its constitution, elim- 
inating, however, its Bible and tract publishing features, as recommended 
by a committee of the Society. The General Conference also emphasized 
the provision in the constitution for the formation of auxiliary societies 
in all the Annual Conferences. At the end of two years, sixteen of these 
auxiliaries had been formed, and for a while missionaries were sent to 
home mission fields by these conference auxiliaries, under the appointment 
of the bishops, somewhat as they are now appointed by the various Branches 
of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, rather than by the national 
organization. ¥ 

The Treasurer’s Report at the end of the first year, April, 1820, showed 
an income of $823.04. Ten years later it had increased to $10,545.00. The 
work was confined to the United States until 1832. In that year Melville 
B. Cox was appointed first foreign missionary of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and sailed for Liberia November sixth. The Missionary Society 
continued to administer both the home and foreign missionary work of the 
Church until 1907, when the Board of Home Missions and the Board of For- 
eign Missions began their separate existence. This division had been ar- 
ranged for at the General Conference of 1904, which had appointed a Com- 
mission to work out the details. The receipts for the year, November 1, 
1924-October 31, 1925, were $3,193,403.13. 
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CHARTER OF THE BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Charter of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
(then Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church) as amended 
and consolidated by Chapter One Hundred and Seventy-Five of the Laws 
of 1873, effective April 4, 1873. 

The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, do 
enact as follows: 


SEecTIon I. The Act entitled “An Act to Amend the Charter of the Mis- 
sionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church,” passed April fourteenth, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-nine; also, the Act entitled “An Act to Consolidate 
the several Acts relating to the Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church into one Act, and to amend the same,” passed April eleventh, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-nine; and the Act entitled “An Act to Incorporate the Mission- 
ary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church,” passed April ninth, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-nine, and the several Acts amendatory thereof, and relating 
to the said Society, are respectively hereby amended and consolidated into one 
Act; and the several provisions thereof, as thus amended and consolidated, are 
comprised in the following sections: 

Sec. 2. All persons associated, or who may become associated, together in 
the Society above named are constituted a body corporate, by the name and style 
of “The Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church,” and are hereby 
declared to have been such body corporate since the passage of said Act of 
April ninth, eighteen hundred and thirty-nine; and such Corporation is and shall 
be capable of purchasing, holding, and conveying such real estate as the purpose 
of the said corporation shall require; but the annual income of the estate held 
by it at any one time, within the State of New York, shall not exceed the sum 
of seventy-five thousand dollars. 

Sec. 3. The objects of the said Corporation are charitable and religious; 
designed to diffuse more generally the blessings of education and Christianity, 
and to promote and support missionary schools and Christian Missions through- 
out the United States and Territories, and also in foreign countries. 

Sec. 4. The management and disposition of the affairs and property of the 
said Corporation shall be vested in a Board of Managers, composed of thirty- 
two laymen of the Methodist Episcopal Church and thirty-two traveling min- 
isters of the Methodist Episcopal Church, appointed by the General Conference 
of said Church at its quadrennial sessions, and of the Bishops of said Church, 
who shall be ex officio members of said Board. Such Managers as were ap- 
pointed by said General Conference at its last session shall be entitled to act as 
such from and after the passage of this Act, until they or others appointed by 
the ensuing General Conference shall assume their duties. Any such Board of 
Managers may fill any vacancy happening therein until the term shall commence 
of the Managers appointed by an ensuing General Conference; said Board of 
Managers shall have such power as may be necessary for the management and 
disposition of the affairs and property of said Corporation, in conformity with 
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the Constitution of said Society as it now exists, or as it may be from time to 
time amended by the General Conference, and to elect the officers of the Society. 
except as herein otherwise provided; and such Board of Managers shall be sub- 
ordinate to any directions or regulations made, or to be made, by said General 
Conference. 

Sec. 5. Thirteen members of the said Board of Managers, at any meeting 
thereof, shall be a sufficient number for the transaction of business. The Cor- 
responding Secretaries, the Treasurer, and the Assistant Treasurer of said 
Society shall be elected by the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and shall hold their office for four years, and until their successors are 
elected; and in case of a vacancy by resignation, death, or otherwise, the Bishops 
of the said Methodist Episcopal Church shall fill any vacancy in the office till the 
ensuing General Conference. And until the next session of the General Con- 
ference said Board of Managers may appoint and remove at pleasure the Treas- 
urer and the Assistant Treasurer of said Corporation; and the latter officer may 
exercise his duties, as the Board may direct, in any State. 

Sec. 6. The said Corporation shall be capable of taking, receiving, or hold- 
ing any real estate, by virtue of any devise contained in any last will and testa- 
ment of any person whomsoever; subject, however, to the limitation expressed 
in the second section of this Act as to the aggregate amount of such real estate, 
and also to the provisions of an Act entitled “An Act Relating to Wills,” passed 
April thirteen, eighteen hundred and sixty; and the said Corporation shall be 
also competent to act as a Trustee in respect to any devise or bequests pertaining 
to the objects of said Corporation, and devises and bequests of real or personal 
property may be made directly to said Corporation, or in trust, for any of the 
purposes comprehended in the general objects of said Society; and such trusts 
may continue for such time as may be necessary to accomplish the purposes for 
which they may be created. 

Sec. 7. The said Corporation shall also possess the general powers specified 
in and by the Third Title of Chapter Eighteen of the First Part of the Revised 
Statutes of the State of New York. 

Sec. 8. This Act shall take effect immediately. 


AN ACT to amend the Charter of the Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, being Chapter One Hundred and Sixty-Nine of the Laws 
of 1906; became a law April 6, 1906, with the approval of the Governor 
Passed, three fifths being present. Effective January 1, 1907. 

The people of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, do 
enact as follows: 


SECTION I. Sections two and three of chapter one hundred and seventy- 
five of the laws of eighteen hundred and seventy-three, entitled “An Act to 
amend the Charter of the Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church,” are hereby amended to read respectively as follows: 

SEc. 2. All persons associated, or who may become associated, together in 
the Society above named, are constituted a body corporate by the name and style 
of the “Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church,” and 
are hereby declared to have been such body corporate since the Passage of such 
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Act April ninth, eighteen hundred and thirty-nine; and such corporation is, and 
shall be, capable of purchasing, holding, and conveying such real estate as the 
purposes of such corporation shall require; but the annual income of the real 
estate held by it at any time, within the State of New York, shall not exceed 
the sum of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

Sec. 3. The objects of the said Corporation are charitable and religious; 
designed to diffuse more generally the blessings of education and Christianity, 
and to promote and support missionary schools and Christian Missions, in 
foreign countries and also in such other places, subject to the sovereignty of the 
United States, which are not on the continent of North America or the islands 
adjacent thereto,-as may be committed to the care of said Corporation by the 
General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


Sec. 4. This act shall take effect on the first day of January, in the year 
nineteen hundred and seven. 


AN ACT to amend Chapter One Hundred and Seventy-Five of the laws of 
eighteen hundred and seventy-three, entitled “An act to amend the charter 
of the Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church,” now called 
the Board of Foreign Missions of ‘the Methodist Episcopal Church, in 
relation to the election of officers, being Chapter One Hundred and Sixty 
of the Laws of 1920, effective April 13, 1920. 

The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, do 
enact as follows: 


SEcTION I. Section five of chapter one hundred and seventy-five of the laws 
of eighteen hundred and seventy-three, entitled “An act to amend the charter 
of the Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church,” is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

Sec. 5. Thirteen members of the said Board of Managers present at 
any meeting thereof shall be a sufficient number for the transaction of business. 
The Corresponding Secretaries shall be elected by the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and they and the Treasurer shall hold their 
respective offices for four years, and until their successors are elected and shall 
have qualified; and in case of a vacancy by resignation, death or otherwise in 
the office of Corresponding Secretary, the Bishops of the said Methodist Epis- 
copal Church shall fill such vacancy till the next ensuing General Conference. 
The Treasurer may exercise his duties, as the Board may direct, in any state. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 
OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH AS 
ADOPTED IN 1916 AND ALTERED IN 1920 AND 
1924 BY THE GENERAL CONFERENCE 


C I. INCORPORATION 


1, There shall be a Board of Foreign Missions, duly incorporated accord- 
ing to law, and having its office in New York City; said Board of Foreign 
Missions shall have committed to it the general supervision of all work in 
fields outside of the jurisdiction of the United States, in harmony and coopera- 
tion with the constituted authorities of the Church in said fields, and similarly 
in such places subject to the sovereignty of the United States as may be 
assigned to it by the General Conference from time to time, and shall be 
subject to such rules and regulations as the General Conference may prescribe. 

2. Other denominational agencies shall undertake work in the fields indicated 
only in cooperation with this Board. 


II. ConsTITUTION 
ARTICLE I 


NAME AND OBJECT 


The name of this organization shall be the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. Its objects are religious, philanthropic, and 
educational, designed to diffuse more generally the blessings of Christianity, 
by the promotion and support of all phases of church work and missionary 
activity in foreign countries; and also in such other places subject to the 
sovereignty of the United States, but not on the continent of North America 
or the islands adjacent thereto, as may be committed ito the care of such organi- 
zation bythe General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, under 
such rules and regulations as said General Conference may from time to time 
prescribe. 


ARTICLE II 


Lire MEMBERS AND Honorary MANAGERS 


1. Members of the Foreign Missionary Society who contribute $1,000 at ~ 
one time shall become Life Members and may attend the Annual Meeting of 
the Board, but without vote. 

2. Honorary Managers not to exceed twenty in number may be elected by 
the General Conference, and, in case of vacancies, may be elected by the Board 
of Managers during the interval between the sessions of the General Conference, 
said Honorary Managers being entitled to speak in the meetings of the Board 
of Managers, but not to vote. 
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ARTICLE III 
Boarp OF MANAGERS 


1. The management and disposition of the affairs and property of the Board 
of Foreign Missions, the making of appropriations and the administration of 
appropriations, and all other funds shall be vested in a Board of Managers. 
This Board shall determine what fields shall be occupied as Foreign Missions 
and the amount necessary for the support of each, and shall make appropria- 
tions for the same, including an emergency fund of $50,000, provided that the 
Board of Managers shall not appropriate for a given year, including the emer- 
gency appropriation of $50,000, more than the total income for the preceding 
year. 

2. The Board of Managers shall consist of thirty-two traveling ministers 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church and thirty-two laymen of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church elected by the General Conference upon nomination of the 
Bishops. All the effective General Superintendents shall be ex-officio members 
of said Board without vete. In constituting the Board of Managers the Bishops 
shall nominate one representative from each Area in the United States, pre- 
serving as nearly as may be an equality in the number of ministers and laymen 
chosen from the Areas. 

[3. The said Board of Managers shall be elected to serve until the Board 
of Foreign Missions shall have accomplished the amendment of its charter 
as herein directed. The said Board of Managers is hereby directed to reduce 
the membership of the said Board so that it shall consist of not more than 
fifty members and shall be composed as follows: 

The Bishop resident in the City of New York who shall be ex-officio a 
member, twenty-four ministers and twenty-five laymen nominated by the Board 
of Bishops and elected by the General Conference, chosen from the Areas in the 
United States preserving as nearly as may be possible the number of ministers and 
laymen from the Areas. The other effective Bishops shall be ex-officio members 
without a vote. When and as soon as the charter of said Board of Foreign 
Missions shall have been amended as aforesaid, the Bishops shall reappoint 
the membership of the said Board of Managers in accordance with this pro- 
vision to serve until the close of the quadrennium. | 

3. The Board of Managers shall meet annually at such time and place 
as the Executive Committee shall determine. Due notice of such time and 
place shall be given to each member. 

4. The Board of Managers shall elect an Executive Committee consisting 
of twenty-one members. This Committee shall meet monthly at the headquar- 
ters of the Board in New York City, unless otherwise ordered by the Board. 

5. Vacancies in the Board of Managers shall be filled as the Charter pro- 
vides. The Board shall have authority to make By-Laws, not inconsistent 
with this Constitution or the Charter; to print books, periodicals, and tracts 
for Foreign Missions; to elect a President, one or more Vice-Presidents, a 
Treasurer, and such Assistants as may be necessary, a Recording Secretary, 
and such Assistant and other Secretaries as may be necessary; to fill vacancies 
that may occur among the officers elected by the Board; to organize depart- 
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ments for the administration of the work of the Board; to invite the cooperation 
of other agencies where such cooperation will increase the efficiency of the 
work in the foreign field. The funds of the Board shall be administered on the 
Mission field by agencies which the Board shall approve. It shall present a state- 
ment of its transactions and funds to the Church in its annual report, and shall 
lay before the General Conference a report of its transactions for the preceding 
four years, and the state of its funds. 

6. The Board of Foreign Missions shall have power to suspend a Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Treasurer, Assistant Treasurer, or any elected officer of the 
Board of Managers, for cause to it sufficient; and a time and place shall be 
fixed by the Board of Managers, at as early a day as practicable, for the investi- 
gation of the official conduct of the person against whom complaint shall have 
been made. Due notice shall be given by the Board to the Bishops, who 
shall select one of their number to preside at the investigation, which shall be 
before a Committee of twelve persons, six Ministers and six Laymen, none of 
whom shall be members of the Board of Managers. Said Committee shall be 
appointed by the Bishop selected to preside at the investigation. Two thirds 
of said Committee shall have power of removal from office, in the interval 
of General Conference, of the official against whom complaint has been made. 

7. In case a vacancy shall occur in the office of the Corresponding Secre- 
taries, the Bishops shall have power to fill the vacancy if the Board of Managers 
shall so request, and until they do so the Board of Managers shall provide for 
the duties of the office. 

8. Thirteen members present at any meeting of the Board of Managers 
shall be a quorum. 

g. The Board shall have authority to solicit and receive funds for the pub- 
lication and distribution of tracts. 


ARTICLE IV 
CoRRESPONDING SECRETARIES 


1. There may be two Corresponding Secretaries, having coordinate power, 
who shall be the executive officers of the Board of Foreign Missions. The Sec- 
retary or Secretaries shall be elected by the General Conference quadrennially. 

2. They shall be subject to the direction of the Board of Managers, and 
their salaries, which shall be fixed by the Board of Managers, shall be paid out 
of the treasury. They shall be employed exclusively in conducting the corres- 
pondence of the Board, in furnishing the Church with missionary intelligence, 
in promoting the work committed to this Board and the general interests of 
the cause by correspondence, travel and such other activities as the service 
involves and the Board may approve. 


ARTICLE V 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS AND PRESIDING OFFICER 


1. Election of Officers. The officers to be elected by the Board shall be 
chosen and hold their office for the term of one year, or until their successors 
shall be elected; or, if a vacancy should occur during the year by death, resigna- 
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tion, or otherwise, it may be filled at any regular meeting of the Board. The 
first election of each quadrennium shall be held at the regular meeting of the 
Board next succeeding the General Conference. 

2. Presiding Officer. At all meetings of the Board, the President shall 
preside. But if he should be absent, one of the Vice-Presidents shall take his 
place. In the absence of the President and of all the Vice-Presidents a mem- 
. ber appointed by the meeting for the purpose shall preside. The minutes of 
each meeting shall be signed by the Chairman of the meeting at which the 
same are read and approved and by the Recording Secretary. 


ARTICLE VI 
APPOINTMENT AND SUPPORT OF MISSIONARIES 


1. A person shall be acknowledged as a missionary or receive support as 
such from the funds of the Board of Foreign Missions only when such person 
has been approved by the Board of Managers and assigned to some definite 
field except as provided in Section 2. Ministerial missionaries shall be consti- 
tuted by the joint action of a General Superintendent and the Board. Lay 
missionaries shall be appointed by the Board of Managers. 

2. The Board may provide for the support of Retired Missionaries and of 
the widows and orphans of Missionaries who may not be provided for by their 
Annual Conferences respectively ; provided they shall not receive more than is 
usually allowed Retired Ministers, their widows and orphans, in home Con- 
ferences. In this matter, the Board shall as far as practicable base its proce- 
dure upon provisions similar to those prescribed for Annual Conferences. 


ARTICLE VII 
Frietp FINANCE CoM MITTEES 


1. In a mission field of the Board of Foreign Missions in which there may 
be an Annual Conference, Mission Conference or an organized Mission, there 
shall be a Committee on Finance, consisting of the following members, ex-officio: 
the resident- and presiding Bishops; the Mission Treasurer and the Mission 
Superintendents. The Committee shall also include such other persons as the 
Annual or Mission Conference or Mission may elect, subject to the approval of 
~ the Board of Foreign Missions. The Committee shall elect its own Chairman. 
This Committee shall be responsible to the Board of Foreign Missions for the 
administration of the funds provided by the Board. 

2. In territory of a Central Conference or a Central Mission Conference said 
Central Conference may prescribe the method of constituting such finance com- 
mittees, subject to the approval of the Board of Foreign Missions. This 
Committee shall be responsible to the Board of Foreign Missions for the 
administration of its funds. 


ARTICLE VIII 
AMENDMENTS 


This Constitution shall be subject to amendment or alteration only by the 
General Conference. 
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BY-LAWS OF THE BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 


ADOPTED AT THE ANNUAL MeetING, NovEMBER 13-15, 1916 
AMENDED AT THE ANNUAL MEETING, NovEMBER 7-9, 1918; BY THE EXECUTIVE 
CoMMITTEE, JUNE 15, 1922; By THE ANNUAL MEETING, NovEMBER 20-22, 1922 


I. PROCEDURE OF THE BOARD . 


1. In harmony with the provisions of the Constitution as adopted by the 
General Conference, the Board of Foreign Missions shall meet annually at its 
headquarters in New York city, due notice of the meeting being given to each 
member. The necessary traveling expenses of the members in attendance upon 
its meetings shall be paid from the treasury of the Board. 

2. The President of the Board shall act as permanent chairman at all regular 
sessions of the Board, and the presiding officers of the various sessions of the 
Annual Meeting of the Board shall be selected by the Bishops from among the 
General Superintendents and the Missionary Bishops. 

3. Special meetings of the Board may be called by the President, or the 
Corresponding Secretaries, and must be called by the President upon the written 
request of fifteen managers. 

4. The Board at its annual meeting shall appoint a Committee on Nomina- 
tions consisting of two Bishops, four managers, and one of the Executive officers 
of the Board. 

The Committee on Nominations shall present for confirmation the names of 
members to serve during the annual meeting on the following committees: 

(1) General Distribution; (2) General Reference; (3) Eastern Asia; (4) 
Southern Asia; (5) Africa; (6) Europe and North Africa; (7) South America; 
(8) Mexico; (9) Appropriations of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society; 
(10) Resolutions. 

5. The Board may appoint such other committees from time to time as 
occasion may require. 

6. The General Conference Rules of Order shall be used to decide parlia- 
mentary questions and procedure in the meetings of the Board and its committees. 


II. OFFICERS AND THEIR DUTIES 


I. PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENT 

The Board shall elect a President and a Vice-President, who shall hold their 
respective offices for one year or until their successors shall be elected. It shall 
be the duty of the President to serve as the permanent chairman of the Board at 
its annual meetings, to preside over the meetings of the Executive Committee, 
and to perform such other functions as are usual to his office. If the President 
and the Vice-President be absent, a President pro tem. may be elected. The 
President shall be ex-officio a member of all committees in addition to the 
number of members hereinafter specified. 


2. CORRESPONDING SECRETARIES 
1. The Corresponding Secretaries shall have charge of all correspondence 
of the Board, and shall be exclusively employed in supervising the foreign mis- 
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sionary work of the Church and in promoting its general interests. They shall 
prepare the docket of business for the meetings of the Board, and of the Execu- 
tive and other standing committees, except the Committee on Finance, and shall 
keep a vigilant eye upon all the affai:s of the Board and of its missions. They 
shall be advisory members of all committees. It shall be their duty to convey 
to the Bishops in charge of mission fields, to the Board, and to the standing 
committees, such communications and such information concerning our foreign 
missions as the circumstances may require. 

2. The Corresponding Secretaries shall act in conjunction with the Com- 
mittee on Candidates in selecting and appointing to the field the missionaries to 
be sent out by the Board. They shall place in the hands of the missionaries a 
copy of the Manual of Instructions authorized by the Board, with such other 
instructions and explanations as may be advisable, and they shall explicitly 
inform all missionaries that they are in no case to depart from such instructions. 


3. ASSOCIATE SECRETARIES AND SECRETARIES FOR DEPARTMENTS 


1. The Board or the Executive Committee may elect a Recording Secretary, 
and one or more Assistant or Associate Secretaries who shall be chosen and 
assigned to their respective duties, on nomination and recommendation of the 
Corresponding Secretaries. They shall work in cooperation with, and under the 
direction of, the Corresponding Secretaries and the Board, and shall perform 
such functions and undertake such duties as may be assigned to them. 

2. Secretaries for Departments may be chosen by the Board or its Executive 
Committee on recommendation of the Corresponding Secretaries, as the needs of 
the Executive and Administrative work may demand. They shall have charge 
of the departments to which they are assigned and shall conduct their work 
under the direction of the Corresponding Secretaries. 


4. TREASURER 


1. The Treasurer shall receive all moneys belonging to the Board and shall 
receipt therefor. He shall keep proper books of accounts showing receipts and 
disbursements and all other financial transactions connected with the treasury 
of the Board. He shall keep an account of all receipts by Conferences, and of 
all expenditures by missions, and of particular appropriations. The accounts 
and books of the Treasurer shall be examined by auditors selected by the Finance 
Committee. He shall report the state of the funds and, whenever required, 
shall exhibit his books, vouchers, and securities at meetings of the Committee 
on Finance and of the Auditors, and shall report regularly to the Executive 
Committee the state of the treasury. He shall be an advisory member of the 
Executive, Administrative, and Finance Committees. 

2. He shall honor all orders of the Board of Managers upon the treasury 
within the several appropriations made at the annual meeting. After approval 
by the Corresponding Secretaries, he shall pay the outgoing and return expenses 
of missionaries, and all bills for office and miscellaneous expenses within the 
appropriations, or upon authorization of the Executive or Administrative 
Committees. 

3. He shall, under the advice of the Committee on Finance, keep all unin- 
vested money of the Board on deposit in such bank or banks as shall be ap- 
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proved by said committee in the name of the Board of Foreign Missions, subject 
to the order of its Treasurer. He is authorized to negotiate loans under the 
direction and approval of the Committee on Finance. 

4. Under the supervision of the Committee on Finance, he shall have the 
custody of the securities and property belonging to the Board, and shall have 
authority to sell and assign stocks and bonds, and to make investments upon the 
approval of said Committee. 

s. The Treasurer shall serve as secretary of the Committee on Finance, and 
shall keep full minutes of the proceedings of the Committee. He shall conduct 
such correspondence as properly belongs to the Treasurer’s Department. He 
shall have the custody of the Corporate Seal, and shall be the proper officer to 
execute all instruments on behalf of the Board. 

6. The Treasurer shall be required to give bond in a responsible Fidelity 
Company, in such amount as will be deemed necessary by the Finance Committee, 
the premium on said bond to be paid by the Board. 


5. ASSISTANT TREASURERS 


1. The Board may elect two or more Assistant Treasurers, whose duty it 
shall be to cooperate with the Treasurer in the work of the Treasurer’s 
Department, under the direction of the Board and the Treasurer, one of whom 
may be designated as First Assistant Treasurer. 

2. During the absence of the Treasurer, the First Assistant Treasurer 
shall perform all the duties devolving upon the Treasurer under these By- 
Laws: and at any time any Assistant Treasurer shall be authorized to sign 
checks, drafts, bills of exchange, and legal documents requiring the signa- 
ture of the Treasurer. 

3. The several Assistant Treasurers shall be required to give bonds in a 
responsible Fidelity Company, in such amounts as will be deemed necessary 
by the Finance Committee, the premium on said bonds to be paid by the Board. 


6. RECORDING SECRETARY 


It shall be the duty of the Recording Secretary to keep the Minutes of the 
Meetings of the Board, and of the Executive Committee, and the several stand- 
ing committees of the Board. He shall give due notice, after consultation with 
the Corresponding Secretaries, of all meetings of the Board, the Executive and 
other standing committees, and notify the Treasurer of all grants or expend- 
itures authorized by action of the Board, or of its properly authorized com- 
mittees, and shall perform such other functions as pertain to the office of a 
Recording Secretary. 


Ill. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


1. There shall be an Executive Committee of thirty members, consisting of 
an equal number of ministers and laymen, who shall be nominated and elected 
by the Board of Foreign Missions from among its own members, and who shall 
hold office until their successors are appointed. The President of the Board of 
Foreign Missions shall be the chairman of the Executive Committee. 

2. The Executive Committee shall have authority to pass upon all matters 
referred to it by the Board of Foreign Missions, or brought to its attention in 
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the regular docket of business prepared by the Corresponding Secretaries, o 
referred to it by any standing committee. It shall have the authority and 
function of the Board acting ad interim, within such limitations as the Board 
from time to time may establish. 

3. The Executive Committee shall meet at such stated times as the Board or 
itself may determine, or at the call of the Corresponding Secretaries. Nine 
members of the Executive Committee shall constitute a quorum for the trans- 
action of business. 


IV. STANDING COMMITTEES AND THEIR WORK 


1. ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 


There shall be an Administrative Committee, appointed by the Board, con- 
sisting of eleven members, which shall have power to deal with routine business 
and such other matters as may be referred to it by the Executive Committee or 
the Corresponding Secretaries. 

The Committee shall have power to pass upon the following classes of items, 
subject to the approval of the Executive Committee, to whose members it shall 
send a digest of its minutes by mail in time for consideration before each meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee. 

1. Matters specifically referred to it by the Executive Committee. 

2. Redistributions by the Finance Committees of the Missions. 

3. Allowances for retired missionaries and for the widows and orphans of 
missionaries. 

4. School allowances for children of missionaries. 

5. The assignment of missionaries under the “Parish Abroad Plan.” 

6. Provision for transit expenses. 

7. The granting of furloughs when recommended by Finance Committees 
on the field, and in emergent conditions upon medical certificates; also the 
extension of furloughs. 

8. Grants from the Emergency and Incidental Funds of amounts not exceed- 
ing $500. 

9. Matters to be referred or calling for further correspondence before 
specific action. 

1o. Any other matters of a formal or routine character. 

11. Upon the recommendation or with the concurrence of the Correspond- 
ing Secretaries, the Administrative Committee shall be authorized also to con- 
sider and act upon any matters of emergent character, which may arise in the 
interim between the regular meetings of the Executive Committee and the Board, 
provided, however, that no financial obligation shall be incurred beyond that 
which is indicated in section 8 above. A majority shall constitute a quorum. 


2. COMMITTEE ON CANDIDATES 
There shall be a Committee on Candidates appointed by the Board and 
consisting of seven ministers and four laymen. 
It shall be the duty of this Committee to consider and act upon all matters 
pertaining to the selection, cultivation and training of candidates for our foreign 
fields. Plans involving changes in policy or expenditures exceeding the budget 
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shall be submitted to the Executive Committee for its action. The Com- 
mittee shall have power, with the approval of the Corresponding Secretaries, 
to accept for appointment any candidate, who, in their judgment, is properly 
qualified, and for whom financial support is available. A majority shall con- 
stitute a quorum. 


3. COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 


1. There shall be a Committee on Finance, consisting of seven laymen and 
four ministers. It shall be the duty of this Committee to aid the Treasurer to 
provide ways and means, and to consider all financial matters not otherwise 
provided for in these By-Laws. It shall have authority to advise the Treasurer 
as to the deposit of all uninvested moneys of the Board, and to direct him in 
respect to investments, loans, and other financial transactions of the Board. __ 

2. This Committee shall consider and report to the Executive Committee for 
concurrent action on all applications for loans to missions, or to institutions 
connected with the missions. When such items are presented first to the 
Executive Committee, action shall not be deemed complete until it is concurred 
in by the Committee on Finance. All matters arising under wills or concerning 
the gift or purchase of property, liable to involve the Board in new policies or 
unusual expenditures, shall require the concurrent action of the Executive Com- 
mittee. All other questions arising under wills or concerning lands held by the 
Board shall be determined by this Committee. 

3. The Committee shall provide for an annual audit of the books and ac. 
counts of the Treasurer by a firm of Certified Public Accountants. A majority 
shall constitute a quorum. 


4. COMMITTEE ON Missionary Epucation, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, AND 
Younc PEorLe’s Work 


There shall be a Committee on Missionary Education, Sunday Schools, and 
Young People’s Work, consisting of three members. It shall be the duty of this 
Committee to consider and determine all matters pertaining to the missionary 
education, and the development of our young people in, Sunday schools and 
young people’s organizations, and to have charge of those matters having to do 
with inter-Board relationships, as far as they relate to the educational training in 
missions of our people, provided, however, that any proposal involving financial 
obligation outside the regular budget, shall be referred to the Board or the 
Executive Committee for its action. 


5. CoMMITTEE ON EpUCATION IN THE ForEIGN FIELDS 


There shall be a Committee on Education in the Foreign Fields, consisting 
of not more than ten nor less than seven members, ministers and laymen, 
whose duty it shall be to consider and determine all matters relating to the 
educational institutions and policies of the Board of Foreign Missions in 
foreign lands, and to give special attention to all questions arising out of our 
relationship to union educational institutions in the foreign field, and to inter- 
Board relationships growing out of the same, provided, however, that any 
proposal involving financial obligation outside the regular budget shall be 
referred to the Board or the Executive Committee for its action. 
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6. PROCEDURE OF COMMITTEES 


' 1. Each standing committee shall, during its first meeting after election, 
select its own chairman, who, however, shall not be chairman of any other 
standing committee; and if he be absent at any meeting it shall choose a chairman 
pro tem. 

2. Each committee shall cause to be recorded a correct minute of all its pro- 
ceedings, the items of business to be brought to it, and enter the same in a book 
for that purpose; each committee may determine the time for its regular meeting, 
or may meet at the call of its chairman, or the Corresponding Secretaries. 

3. Each standing committee shall report through the Corresponding Secre- 
taries to the Executive Committee, for its information, a summary of the busi- 
ness transacted, and whenever a majority of the members present and voting 
so requests, any matter under consideration shall be referred to the Executive 
Committee for its action. 

4. The Corresponding Secretaries, the Treasurer, and the Assistant Treas- 
urer shall constitute a committee to consider the estimates prepared by the 
Finance Committee of the Missions, and to report recommendations concern- 
ing the same to the Board at its Annual Meeting, for its guidance in making its 
appropriations for the ensuing year. 

5. The Corresponding Secretaries shall be advisory members, without a 
vote, of the standing committees, except the Committee on Audits, and the 
Bishop having charge of a foreign mission shall be ex-officio a member of the 
respective committees. 

6. When any matter is referred to a committee with powe, it shall be the 


duty of that committee to report to the Recording Secretary its final action on the 
case for record. 


V. FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


Within the appropriations made by the Board of Foreign Missions, payment 
of salaries of missionaries (where a schedule of salaries has been fixed by the 
Board for any foreign mission), payment of the expenses of outgoing and re- 
turning missionaries, and payment of all special appropriations, except tor the 
purchase or improvement of property, shall be made by the Treasurer without 
further action of the Board. 

Office and miscellaneous expenses shall be audited by a Corresponding 
Secretary, and paid on his order on the face of the original bills; the accounts 
of outgoing and returning missionaries shall also be audited by a Correspond- 
ing Secretary before final settlement of the same. Aside from the above provi- 
sion no person shall be allowed to make drafts on the Treasury, except as 
specifically authorized by the Board or the Executive Committee. 

Real estate may be purchased for the Board, and improvements made on 
real estate by the erection of buildings or otherwise, only by direction of the 
Board, or as provided in Section 2 of the By-Law on the Committee on Finance. 

Where the Board makes a special appropriation for the purchase or im- 
provement of real estate in any foreign mission, the Board or its Committee on 
Finance shall determine the time and manner of payment, and designate the 
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person by whom such appropriation shall be expended, before payment -shall 
be made. 

The Committee on Finance shall have power to appoint a Treasurer and 
Finance Committee for each mission or group of missions, and the Treasurer - 
and Finance Committee so appointed shall be responsible to the Board, through 
its Committee on Finance and its executive officers, for the performance of 
their duties. 

Appropriations and balances of total appropriations of any mission un- 
expended at the close of the calendar year, whether in the hands of the 
Treasurer of the mission, or of the Board or any of their agents, shall lapse 
into the treasury and may not be thereafter used for the purpose for which 
they were appropriated, except to discharge pre-existing obligations under 
these appropriations, without special authorization of the Board or its Execu- 
tive Committee. 


VI. AMENDMENTS OF BY-LAWS 


These By-Laws may be altered or amended by the Board of Managers 
or its Executive Committee at any regular meeting of either by a two-thirds 
vote, provided that at least two months’ notice of the proposed alteration or 
amendment has been given and a copy of the proposed amendment or alteration 
sent to each member at least one month in advance of the meeting at which they 
are to be acted upon. By-Laws which are merely rules of procedure for busi- 
ness of meetings may be suspended at any meeting by a two-thirds vote without 
previous notice. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS OF THE METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
I hereby give, devise and bequeath to the Board of Foreign Missions of 


the Methodist Episcopal Church, incorporated by the Legislature of the State 
of New York, with offices in the City of New York 


and the receipt of the Treasurer thereof shall_be a sufficient discharge to my 
executor therefor. 
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Administrative Organization of Board, 
3. 

Africa (Developments in) 22, 200; (Cape 
Town Area) 201; (Central and South) 
201; (Gazetteer) 354 

Agra, India (Gazetteer) 352. 

Agriculture, 84, 93, 98, 210, 211, 232. 

Ahmedabad District (Gazetteer) 331. 

Ajmer, India, 189; (Madar Sanatorium) 
189, 190; (Gazetteer) 333. 

Akunoura, Japan, 115. 

Alajuela, Costa Rica, 227, 228; (Gazet- 
teer) 367. 

Alden Speare Memorial Hospital, Yen- 
ping, China, 69, 70. 

Alejandra, E. So. America (Gazetteer) 
375. 4 

Algiers, Algeria, North Africa, 260, 263, 
264; (Central Church) 260; (Homes) 
264, 265; (Bible Inst., El Biar) 266; 
(Gazetteer) 380. 

Alicante, Spain, 258. x 

Aligarh, India (Gazetteer) 351. 

‘ Allahabad, India (Gazetteer) 344. 
Almora, India, 27; (Gazetteer) 349. 
Anglo-Chilean Home, 232. 
Anglo-Chinese College, Foochow, 61. 
Angol, Chile (Gazetteer) 371. 

Angola Mission Conference, 202; (Gazet- 
teer) 354. 

Anti-Movement in China, 56, 58, 62, 63, 
72, 98. 

Antofagasta, Chile (Gazetteer) 371. 

Anupshahr, India (Gazetteer) 351. 

Aoyama Gakuin, Japan, 117. 

Aparri, P. I. (Hospital), 146; (Gazet- 
teer) 314. 

Appropriations of the Board (Study of) 
13, 490; (Cut in) 8, 62. 

Arabs (Work Among) 262. 

Argentina, South America, 216, 231, 233- 

Arica, Chile (Gazetteer) 370. 

Arnoldene, Africa (Gazetteer) 359. 


Arrah District, India, 169; 
School) 173; (Gazetteer) 343. 

Arroyo Seco, E. So. America (Gazet- 
teer) 375. 

Asahan, Sumatra (Gazetteer) 322. 

Asansol (School) 165; (English Church) 
166; (Gazetteer) 337, 339. 

Attleboro Springs Sanitarium, 37. 

Attitude of Non-Christians, 56, 58, 62, 
72, 98,170; 171, 

Austria Mission Conference, 271; (Gazet- 
teer) 382. 


(Middle 


Badley, Bishop B. T. (Report of Bom- 
bay Area) 189. 

Bahia Blanca, District, 234; E.So. Amer- 
ica (Gazetteer) 372. 

Baihar, India (Schools) 168; (Gazetteer) 
340. 

Balaghat District, ._ India (Gazetteer 
340. 

Ballia, India, 169; (Gazetteer) 343. 

Baltic and Slavic Mission Conference, 
250; (Gazetteer) 379. 

Baluchistan District, India (Gazetteer) 
334. 

Bandits (see Hindrances). 

Bangalore, India (Area) 156; (Gazet- 
teer) 322. 

Banka, N. E. I. (Gazetteer) 321. 

Bantu (Cape Town Area) 201. 

Baptisms (see Christian Community). 

Bareilly District, India (The Cut) 179, 
(Theological Seminary) 184; (Gazet- 
teer) 346. 

Baroda (Theological School) 197; (Ga_ 
zetteer) 332. 

Basim District, India (Middle School) 
193; (Gazetteer) 328, 329. 

Bassa District, Africa (Gazetteer) 362. 

Bast, Bishop Anton (Report of Copen- 
hagen Area) 242, 
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Batala District, India (Gazetteer) 334. 
Bataks, North Sumatra, 134, 141. 
Batavia, Java (Gazetteer) 320. 
Bayambang, P. I. (Gazetteer) 316. 
Bayombons, P. I. (Gazetteer) 314. 
Belgaum District, India (Gazetteer) 323. 
Bellavista, Peru (Gazetteer) 368. 
Bengal Conference, India, 163; (The 
Cut) 163; (Educational) 165; (Evan- 
gelistic) 165; (Gazetteer) 337. 

Bhabua Mission, India, 155. 

Bhatinda, India (Gazetteer) 335. 

Bible Sale (P. I.) 153; (India) 179, 192, 
197. 

Bible Schools and Classes (China) 67, 
107; (P. I.) 158, 154; (Europe) 245; 
(S. A.) 239. 

Bidar District, India (Gazetteer) 325. 

Bijnor District, India (Mass Movement) 
180; (School) 183; (Gazetteer) 347. 

Bikanir District, India (Gazetteer) 334. 

Binghai, China (Gazetteer) 286. 


Binghu District, China (Gazetteer) 284. 


Bingtang District, China (Gazetteer) 
282. 

Birbhum District, India (Gazetteer) 337. 

Bishops (List of), 3; (Resident in For- 
eign Fields) 514. 

Bitolj, Macedonia, 28, 281. 

Bizerte, North Africa, 262. 

Blackman, Rev. F. E. (Death of) 163. 

Boca, The, 236. 

Bolivia Mission Conference, 216, 230; 
(Gazetteer) 367. 

Bolpur, India (Gazetteer) 337. 

Bombay (Area) 189; (Evangelistic) 189, 
190; (Educational) 189; (Medical) 190, 
194; (Conference, 191; (The Cut) 190, 
192;. (Sunday Schools) 192; (English 
Work) 195; (Churches) 195; (Gazet- 
teer) 328. 

Borneo, 134; (Gazetteer) 321. 

Bowringpet, India (Gazetteer) 323. 

Brindaban, India (Gazetteer) 353. 

British American Hospital, Peru, 238. 

Brown, Bishop Wallace E. ot of 
Foochow Area) 56. 

Budaun District, India (The Cut) 178; 
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(Schools) 183, 184; (New Church and 
Hospital) 185; (Gazetteer) 347. 
Buenos Aires (Area) 229; (Training 
School) 236; (The Boca) 236; (Ga- 
zetteer) 372. 
Building and Property, 72, 102, 107, 
169, 185, 213, 238, 244, 246, 249. 
Buitenzorg, Java (Gazetteer) 320. 
Bulandshahr District, India (Gazetteer) 
351. 
Bulgaria Mission Conference, 272; 
(Varna Church) 274; (Gazetteer) 383. 
Bunster Agricultural School, 232. 
Burhanpur, India (Gazetteer) 342. 
Burma, 155, 156; (Mission Conference) 
158; (Educational) 159; (Rangoon 
District) 161; (Chinese District) 161; 
(Indian District) 162; (Gazetteer) 326. 
Buxar District, India, 169; (Gazetteer) 
343. 
By-Laws of the Board, 571. 


Cabanatuan District, P. I., 147; (Gazet- 
teer) 313. : 

Cagayan District, P. I., 147; (Gazetteer) 
314. ‘ 

Calcutta (Area) 162; (Education) 162; 
(The Cut) 163; (Thoburn Memorial 
Church) 166; (Seamen’s Mission) 166; 
(Industrial Home) 166; (Gazetteer) 
338. 

Callao, Peru (Anglo-American School) 
240; (Gazetteer) 368. 

Canada de Gomez (Gazetteer) 375. 

Cape Palmas District, Liberia (Gazet- 
teer) 362. 

Cape Town Area, 201. 

Castes (Sweepers) 165; (Santals) 165; 
(Doms) 181; (Chaudhries) 188. 

Cawnpore, India, 170; (Gazetteer) 344. 

Central America (Mission Conference) 
226; (Gazetteer) 366. 

Central and South Africa, 201; (Gazet- 
teer) 354. 

Central China Conference, 95; (Evan- 
gelistic) 94; (Social Service) 96; (Edu- 
cational) 98; (The Cut) 100; (Build- 
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ings) 102; (Nanking University) 98; 
(College of Agriculture) 98, 99; (Theo- 
logical Seminary) 99; (University Hos- 
pital) 102; (Conference Academy) 100; 
(General Hospital, Wuhu) 103; (Tunki 
Medical) 104; (Gazetteer) 297. 

Central District, Chile (Gazetteer) 369. 

Central District, Mexico, 219; (Gazet- 
teer) 364. 

Central District, P. I., 148; (Gazetteer) 
314, 

Central Provinces Conference, 167; (The 
Cut) 167; (Evangelistic) 167; (Edu- 
cation) 168; (Social Service) 168; 
(Medical) 168; (Gazetteer) 340. 

Cerro, The, 236. 

Chacabuco, E. So. America (Gazetteer) 
373. 

Chadwick Memorial Hospital, Tzechow, 
87. 

Chaman, India, 190. 

Champawat, India (Gazetteer) 349. 

Champfleury, France, 254. 

Chandag Heights, India (Gazetteer) 349. 

Chandausi District, India, 180, 182; 
(Gazetteer) 347. 

Changhufan District, China (Gazetteer) 
288. ; 

Changli, China (Middle School) 83; 
(Hospital) 86; (Agricultural School) 
84; (Gazetteer) 292. 

Changshu, China (Gazetteer) 302. 

Charter of the Board, 34, 561. 

Charvieu, France, 254. 

Chateau Thierry, France, 255. 

Chatterji, Rev. L. B. (Death of) 163, 
165. 

Chaudhries, 188. 

Chemulpo District, Korea, 120; (Gazet- 
teer) 308, 309. 

Chengtu West China Conference, 87; 
(Institutional,Church) 87; (Methodist 
College) 88; (West China Union Uni- 
versity) 88; (Educational) 88; (Gazet- 
teer) 295; 

Chidiku, Africa (Gazetteer) 360. 

Chile, 216, 230; (Conference) 231; (In- 
stitutions) 231; (Bunster School) 232; 
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(Dispensaries) 232; (Epworth League 
Institute) 232; (Gazetteer) 369. 

China (Dr. Gamewell’s Visit to) 17; 
(Situation in) 18, 55; (1925 Upheaval) 
56. 

Chingchao District, China (Evangelis- 
tic) 76; (Study Classes) 76; (Gazet- 
teer) 291. 

Chinkiang District, China, 94; (Self- 
Support) 95; (Educational) 101; (Ga- 
zetteer) 298. 


Chivileoy, E. So. America (Gazetteer) 


373. 

Chosen Christian College, Korea, 128. 

Christian College, Lucknow, 162, 173. 

Christian Community, 62, 66, 76, 78, 
108, 149, 153, 160, 164, 177, 187, 192, 
244, 252, 279. 

Christian Hospital, Pyengyang, 131. 

Chunan District, Korea (Gazetteer) 309. 

Chungking West China Conference, 89; 
(Lewis Memorial) 89; (High School) 
90; (Hospital) 91; (Gazetteer) 296. 

Churu, India (Gazetteer) 334. 

Clemens, Rev. Joseph, 147, 148. 

Cochabamba, Bolivia (Gazetteer) 368. 

Colegio Norte Americano, Rosario, 
236. 

College of Agriculture, Nanking, 98. 

College of West Africa, Monrovia, 214. 

Collegio Internazionale Monte Mario, 
Italy, 257. 

Collins Institute, Calcutta, 165. 

Colon, Panama (Gazetteer) 366. 

Committees (Standing) 6; (Special) 6; 
(Annual Meeting) 7. 

Concepcion, Chile (Colleges) 233; (Dis- 
pensary) 232; (Gazetteer) 371. 

Congo Mission Conference, Africa, 204; 
(Gazetteer) 356. 

Congress on Christian Work in South 
America, 13, 46. 

Constantine, North Africa, 261, 263; 
(Homes) 265; (Gazetteer) 380. 

Constitution of the Board, 34, 564. 

Cooperative Endeavors, 435. 

Copeland Institutional Church, Yen- 
ping, 72. 
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Copenhagen Area, 25, 241, 242. 

Cordoba, E. So. America (Gazetteer) 
375. 

Corresponding Secretaries, Report of, 8. 

Costa Rica, Central America, 216, 218. 
(Gazetteer) 366. 

Crandon Institute, Montevideo, 236. 

Cut, The, 8, 62, 73, 75, 78, 94, 100, 117, 
119, 136, 138, 148, 151, 163, 167, 169, 
170, 175, 177, 178, 190, 192, 212, 229, 
233, 242, 246, 249, 250, 272, 277, 278, 
279, 281. 


Dagupan, P. I. (Gazetteer) 316. 

Darjeeling, India (Queens Hill School) 
165, 166; (Union Church) 166; (Ga- 
zetteer) 3389. 

David, Panama (Gazetteer) 366. 

Debt, Present Status of the, 11. 

Delhi Area, India, 175; (The Cut) 175; 
(Gazetteer) 351. 

Denmark Conference, 243; (Social Work) 
243; (Gazetteer) 376. 

Designated Gifts, 36. 

Didwana, India (Gazetteer) 335. 

Doms, 181. 

Drees, Dr. 
234. 

Drug, India (Gazeteer) 342. 

Dyaks, 134. 


C. W. (Retirement of) 


Eastern Asia (Gazetteer) 282. 

Eastern South America Conference, 233; 
(Parochial School) 237; (Gazetteer) 
Ones 

Education, General, 15, 24, 60, 62, 66, 
72, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 88, 98, 98, 101, 
117, 118, 125, 185, 137, 1388, 156, 159, 
162, 165, 168, 172, 173, 182, 183, 184, 
187, 209, 210, 212, 214, 223, 232, 233, 
235, 236, 238, 257, 264, 271, 280; 
(Statistics) 420. 

Educational Institutions, 416; (Statis- 
tics) 420. 

El Bethel, Liberia (Gazetteer) 363. 

El Biar (Algiers) 266. 

El Maten (see I] Maten). 
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Elisabethville, Africa, 205; (Gazetteer) 
356. 

English District, Calcutta (Gazetteer) 
338. 

Ensign Memorial Hospital, Nanchang, 
108. 

Episcopal Areas, 216. 

Europe (Copenhagen Area) 25, 241, 242; 
(Paris Area) 241, 252; (Zurich Area) 
241; (Gazetteer) 376. 

Evangelistic Work, 59, 66, 76, 77, 79, 
92, 96, 113, 122, 186, 147, 150, 154, 
165, 167, 172, 174, 179, 187, 190, 222, 
228, 237, 239, 2438, 245, 248, 256, 260, 
22. : 

Evangelical Orphanage, Mercedes, 237. 

Exclusion Act (Japan) 111. 


Fairfield Girls’ School, Singapore, 137. 

Famine (see Hindrances). 

Farm Schools (see Industrial Work). 

Federated Malay States District (Gazet- 
teer) 317. 

Feng, General, 77. 

Field Projects, Special, 25. 

Finland Conference, 244; (Evangelistic) 
245; (Social Work) 245; (Gazetteer) 
377. 

Finland Swedish Mission Conference, 
245; (Gazetteer) 377. 

Finnish Theological Seminary, 242. 

Fisher, Bishop Frederick (Report of 
Calcutta Area) 162. 

Floods (see Hindrances). 

Foochow (Area) 56; (Conference) 58; 
(Evangelistic) 59; (Anglo-Chinese Col- 
lege) 61; (Union Educational) 61; 
(Fukien Christian University) 61; 
(Medical Work) 61; (Gazetteer) 282. 

Forestry (see Agriculture). 

Form of Bequest, 574. 

Fort National, North Africa (Gazetteer) 
381. 

France Mission Conference, 253; (Insti- 
tutions) 254; (Social Centers) 255; 

_ (Gazetteer) 379. 

Fukien Christian University, 61. 
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Fukuoka, Japan, 115; (Gazetteer) 307. 

Funchal, Madeira Islands, 269; (Gazet- 
teer) 381. 

Futsing District, China, 59; (Gazetteer) 
282. 


Gadawara District, India (Gazetteer) 
340. 

Gamewell, Rev. F. D. (Visit to China) 
il 

Gandanzara, Africa (Gazetteer) 360. 

Ganta Mission, Liberia, 214; (Gazetteer) 
364, 

Gante Street Church, Mexico City, 220. 

Garhwal District, India (The Cut) 178; 
(New Buildings) 186; (Gazetteer) 348. 

Garraway, Africa, 362. 

Gazetteer (all fields) 282-386. 

General Data, 387. 

Germany (Forward Movement of Meth- 
odism) 274; (Martin Mission Inst.) 
276; (Central Conference) 276. 

Ghaziabad, India (Gazetteer) 352. 

Gikuki, Africa (Gazetteer) 361. 

Godhra District, India (Normal School) 
196; (Gazetteer) 332. 

Gokak Falls, India (Gazetteer) 323. 

Gomoh, India (Gazetteer) 339. 

Gonda District, India 170; (Gazetteer) 
344. 

Gondia, India (Gazetteer) 330. 

Good Samaritan Hospital, Mexico, 224. 

Gothenburg Union Theological Semi- 
nary, 26, 249. 

Goucher Schools, West China, 88. 

Grenoble, France, 254. 

Guachapali, Central America, 227, 

Guanajuato, Mexico, 220; (Gazetteer) 
365; (Good Samaritan Hospital) 224. 

Gujarat Conference, India, 195; (The 
Cut) 195; (Evangelistic) 196; (Sunday 
Schools) 196; (Educational) 196, 197; 
(Nadiad Hospital) 197; (Scripture 
Sales) 197; (Gazetteer) 331. 

Gulbarga, India (Gazetteer) 323, 324. 

Gurney, Samuel (M.D.) 211. 

Guthrie Memorial High School, 
Hinghwa, 62. 
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Haiju District, Korea, 120; (Schools) 
125; (Hospital) 131; (Gazetteer) 309. 

Hakodate, Japan (Gazetteer) 304. 

Hankong District, Hinghwa Conference 
(Gazetteer), 285. 

Hanumaugarh, India (Gazetteer) 335. 

Hardoi District, India (School) 183; 
(Gazetteer) 348. 

Hardwicke Christian High School, Nar- 
singhpur, 168. 

Hardy School, 67. 

Harper, Liberia (Gazetteer) 362. 

Hartzell Memorial Training School, 
Bishop, 210. 

Headlands, Africa (Gazetteer) 359. 

Helsingfors, 246. 

Heoh Bing District, China (Gazetteer) 
286. 

Hindrances to Work: (Bandits) 58, 59, 
68, 74, 75, 105; (Famine and Drought) 
58, 95, 97, 105, 118, 195; (Floods) 73, 
75, 182; (Idols) 105; (Opium) 106; 
(Opposition) 56, 58; (Persecution) 
182, 192, 221, 242, 267, 268; (Political) 
62, 105, 111, 119; (Radicalism) 63; 
(Riots and Warfare) 73, 74; (Taxes) 
58, 69; (Typhoon) 63. 

Hinghwa, China (Conference) 62; (Med- 
ical) 62; (Gazetteer) 285. 

Hingoli, India (Gazetteer) 329. 

Hirosaki, Japan, 113; (Gazetteer) 305. 

Hissar District, India (Gazetteer) 335. 

Historical Statement, 559. 

Hochow, Central China (Gazetteer) 300. 

Hochow District, West China (District) 
90; (Gazetteer) 297. 

Hokkaido District, Japan (Gazetteer) 
304. 

Hokubu District, Japan, 305. 

Hominabad, India (Gazetteer) 325. 

Hongsyung District, Korea (Schools) 
125; (Gazetteer) 309. 

Hopkins Memorial Hospital 
Methodist) 85. 

Hospitals and Dispensaries, 433. 

Huancayo, S. A. (Gazetteer) 369. 

Humphrey High School, Naini Tal, 
183. 
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Hungary Mission Conference, 279; (Ga- 
zetteer) 385. 


Hwangmei District, China (Gazetteer) 
301. 

Hyderabad Conference (Organization) 
157; (Gazetteer) 325. 


Igatpuri, India (Dispensary) 194; (Mar- 
athi Bible School) 194; (Gazetteer) 
331. 

Tlagan, P. I. (Gazetteer) 314. 

Il Maten, Kabylia, N. A., 
(Gazetteer) 381. 

Ilocos District, P. I., 149; (Member- 
ship) 149; (Gazetteer) 315. 

In Memoriam, 558. 

India, 155. : 

Indus River Conference, India, 198; 
(Gazetteer) 333. 

Industrial Work (China) 85; (India) 
163, 166; (No. Africa) 266. 

Ingouk Christians, Burma, 161. 

Inhambane, Africa (District Gazetteer) 
361. 

Institutional Work, 72, 137, 253. . 

Ipoh, Malaya (Anglo-Chinese School) 
136; (Gazetteer) 317. 

Iquique, Chile (English College) 233; 
(Gazetteer) 370. 

Isabella Thoburn College, Lucknow, 172. 

Italy Conference, 256; (Evangelistic) 
256; (American Church, Rome) 257; 
(Monte Mario College, Rome) 25, 257; 
(Educational) 257; (Statistics) 416. 


Jacktown, Africa (Gazetteer) 362 

Jagdalpur, India (Schools) 168; (Ga- 
zetteer) 340, 341. 

Japan, 109; (Seoul Area) 110; (Mission 
Council) 110; (Social Unrest) 111; 
(Exclusion Act) 111; (Educational) 
117; (Gazetteer) 303; (Japan Method- 
ist Church Statistics) 412. 

Java, 134; District, N. E. L, 189; (Ga- 
zetteer) 320. 

Johannesburg, Transvaal], 212, 213. 


Foreign Missions Report 


[1925 


Johnson, Bishop Eben S. (Reports) 201, 
202. 

Johnson, Dr. Frend I., 39. 

Johnson, Mr. William E. (‘‘Pussyfoot’’) 
251. 

Jojutla, Mexico, 220. 
Jubbulpore District, India (Thoburn 
Bible Institute) 168; (Gazetteer) 341. 
Jugo-Slavia Mission Conference, 280; 
(Gazetteer) 385. 

Jungchang District, China, 90; (Gazet- 
teer) 297. 

Junin, Argentina (Gazetteer) 374 


Kabongo, Africa, 207; (Gazetteer) 357. 
Kabylia, North Africa, 262, 263. 
Kagoshima, Japan, 115; (Gazetteer) 308. 
Kamakura, Japan (Gazetteer) 306. 
Kambini, Africa (Gazetteer) 361. 
Kambove, Africa (Gazetteer) 357 
Kampar, Malaya, (Gazetteer) 318. 
Kampti, India (Gazetteer) 330. 
Kamshet, Bombay, 195. 

Kan River District, China, 106; (Gazet- 
teer) 302. 

Kanene, Africa, 207; (Gazetteer) 357. 

Kangneung District, Korea (Gazetteer) 
309, 310. 

Kapanga, Africa, 208. 

Karachi, India (Gazetteer) 336. 

Katanga, Africa (Gazetteer) 357 

Kathiawar District, India (Gazetteer) 
332. 

Khandwa District, India (Schools) 168; 
(Gazetteer) 341. i 

Kiangning, China, 98. 

Kiangpeh, China, 89. 

Kiangsi Conference, China, 104; (Pro-. 
gress of Christian Work) 106; 
(Medical Work) 108; (Gazetteer) 301. 

Kidderpore (Industrial Home) 163; 
(Church and Seamen’s Rest) 166 

Kienchang District, China (Gazetteer) 
302. 

Kio Sauh, China (Gazetteer) 286. 

Kisaran, Sumatra, 143; (Gazetteer) 322 

Kaukiang, China (Famine Conditions) 


1925] 


105; (Water of Life Hospital) 108; 
(Gazetteer) 303. 

Klang, Malaya (Gazetteer) 318. 

Kolar, India (Gazetteer) 323. 

Kongju District, 120; (School) 127; 
(Medical) 131; (Gazetteer) 310. 

Korea, 109; (Conference) 118; (Church 
Building) 121; (Self-Support) 122; 
(Evangelistic) 122; (Sunday Schools) 
123; (Y. M. C. A.) 123; (Federal 
Council) 124; (Christian Literature 
Society) 124; (Gazetteer) 308. 

Korea District, Japan (Gazetteer) 308. 

Kru Coast District (Gazetteer) 363. 

Kuala Lumpur, Malaya (Boys’ School) 
135; (Gazetteer) 317. 

Kumavn District, India (Gazetteer) 348. 

Kumomoto, Japan, 115; (Gazetteer) 
307. 

Kutien District, 59; (Gazetteer) 284; 
(Wiley General Hospital) 61. 

Kwang Sung Higher School, 126. 

Kwei Hua Dispensary, China, 70. 


La Paz, Bolivia (Gazetteer) 367. 

La Plata, E. So. America (Gazetteer) 
373. 

La Violeta, E. So. America (Gazetteer) 
376. 

Lahore District, India (Gazetteer) 336. 

Lanhsien District, China, 73, 76; (Edu- 
cational) 85; (Better Homes Insti- 
tute) 76; (Gazetteer) 291. 

Latin America, 216; (Gazetteer) 364. 

Latin-American Hospital, Puebla, 224 

Laymen of the Board, 5. 

Legal Status of Missionaries and Prop- 
erty in Mexico, 22, 49. 

Lek-du, China (Gazetteer) 285. 

Leningrad, Russia (Gazetteer) 386. 

Leon, Mexico, 220. 

Lewis Memorial Church, 89. 

Liberia Conference, Africa, 214; (Edu- 
cational) 24, 214; (Gazetteer) 361. 

Likasi, Africa, 206; (Gazetteer) 357. 

Lima, North Andes (Gazetteer) 368. 

Limpopo District, Africa (Gazetteer) 
361. 
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Lingayen, P. I. (Gazetteer) 316. 

Literature, 124, ‘3, 225. 

Loanda District, Africa, 202; (Gazet- 
teer) 355. 

Lomas de Zamora (Gazetteer) 373. 

Loo Choo District, Japan, 116; (Gazet- 
teer) 308. 

Lovetch, Bulgaria (School) 274; (Ga- 
zetteer) 383. 

Lower Buchanan, Liberia (Gazetteer) 
362. 

Lucknow Conference, India, 169; -(Dis- 
trict) 170; (New Conditions) 172; 
(Christian College) 173; (Isabella 
Thoburn College), 162, 172; (Chris- - 
tian Church) 162, 174; (Publishing 
House) 174; (Gazetteer) 342, 345. 

Lunda-Chiokwe District, Africa (Gazet- 
teer) 358. 

Lungtien District, China (Carolyn John- 
son School) 60; (Gazetteer) 283. 

Lyons, France, 256. 


‘Macedonia, 28, 281. 

Machico, Madeira Islands (Gazetteer) 
382. 

Madar Sanatorium, 189, 190. 

Madeir Islands ~ ission, 267; 
zetteer) 381. 

Madras District, India (Gazetteer) 324. 

Magellan District (Gazetteer) 371. 

Malacea District, Malaya (Churches) 
137; (Suydam Schools) 138; (Anglo- 
Chinese School) 138; (Gazetteer) 318. 

Malang, Java (Gazetteer) 320. 

Malanje District, Africa, 202; (Gazet- 
teer) 355. 
Malaya, 133; 

(Conference) 135; 
(Gazetteer) 317. 
Malolos, P. I. (Gazetteer) 315. 
Managers of the Board (List of) 3, 4; 
(Honorary) 6. 
Manchuria, 121; (Gazetteer) 310. 
Manila, P. I. (Area) 144; (Theological 
Seminary) 145, 151; (Publishing 
House) 146, 151; (District) 150; (The 
Cut) 151; (Gazetteer) 315. 


(Ga- 


(Singapore Area) 134; 
(The Cut) 136; 
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Marange, Africa (Gazetteer) 359. - 

McLaughlin, Mrs. William P. (Death 
of) 235. 

Medan, Sumatra, 141; (Gazetteer) 322. 

Medical Statistics, 430. 

Medical Work, 61, 69, 70, 85, 86, 91, 
98, 103, 108, 130, 131, 139, 146, 148, 
168, 184, 190, 194, 197, 210, 213, 224, 
225, 232, 238, 263, 430, 433. (See also 
under name of Hospital.) 

Meerut District, India 
352. 

Mendoza District, E. So. America (Ga- 
zetteer) 374. 

Mercedes, Argentina (Orphanage) 237; 
(Gazetteer) 374. 

Mergui, Burma (Gazetteer) 327. 

Messmore High School, Pauri, 182. 

Methodist Episcopal College, Chengtu, 

88. 

Methodist Memorial in Paris, 255. 

Mexican Methodist Institute (Puebla) 

222. . 

Mexican Missionary Society, 226. 

Mexico, 216; (Status of Missionaries 
and Property in) 22, 49; (Mexico 
City Area) 217; (Conference) 219; 
(Medical) 224, 225; (Gazetteer) 364. 

Ministers of the Board, 4. 

Mintsing District, China, 60; (Medical) 
61; (Gazetteer) 284. 

Mission Farms (see Industrial Work). 

Mission Presses (see Publishing Houses). 

Mission Treasurers, 507. 

Missionaries (Alphabetical List) 514; 
(List by Conferences) 528; (New) 509; 
(Retired) 540; (W. F. M.S.) 542. 

Mohammedanism, 171, 202. 

Monrovia, Africa (Gazetteer) 363. 

Monte Mario, Rome, 25, 257. 

Montevideo, 8S. A. (Congress) 229, 234; 
(Crandoa Institute) 236; (The Cerro) 
236; (Gazetteer) 376. 

Montserrado District, Liberia (Gazet- 
teer) 363. 

Moradabad District, India 
tional) 183; (Gazetteer) 349. 

Moslem Problem, 253, 259. 


(Gazetteer) 





(Educa- 
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Moslem Work (Opportunities in) 21. 

Mount Faith, Madeira Islands (Gazet- 

teer) 382. 

Mount Hermon Estate, Bengal, 167. 

Mountain Lake Park, Maryland, 36. 

Mrewa District, Africa, 211; (Gazet- 

teer) 359. 

Mtoko, Africa, 211; (Gazetteer) 359. 

Mujinga, Africa, 208. 

Mussoorie, India (Gazetteer) 353. 

Mutambara District, Africa, 210; (Ga- 
zetteer) 359. 

Muttra District, India (Gazetteer), 352, 
353. 

Muzaffarnagar District, India (Gazet- 
teer) 353. i 

Muzaffarpur, India (Gazetteer) 345. 





Nabha, India (Gazetteer) 335. 

Nadiad, India (Industrial Institute) 
197; (Thoburn Hospital) 197; (Ga- 
zetteer) 331. 

Nagasaki, Japan, 115; (Chinzei Gakuin) 
117; (Akunoura Memorial) 115; (Ga- 
zetteer) 307. 

Nagaur, India (Gazetteer) 335. 

Nagpur District, India (Gazetteer) 329. 

Naha, Japan (Gazetteer) 308. 

Naini Tal, India (Humphrey High) 183; 
(Philander Smith College) 186; 
(Wellesley Girls’ School) 186; (Ga- 
zetteer) 349. 

Nambu District, Japan (Gazetteer) 305. 

Nana Kru, Liberia (Gazetteer) 363. 

Nanchang District, China, 106; (Ensign 
Memorial Hospital) 108; (Gazetteer) 
302. 

Nanded, India (Gazetteer) 329. 

Nanking City District, 98; (College of 
Agriculture) 98; (Theological Sem- 
inary) 99; (University Hospital) 102; 
(Conference Academy) 100; (Nanking 
University) 98; (Gazetteer) 299. . 

Nanking University, 98. 

Narsinghpur, India, 168; 
341. 

Netherlands Indies, 133; (Mission Con- 


(Gazetteer) 


1925] 


ference) 138; (The Cut) 138; (Educa- 
tional) 139; (Tjisoroea Hospital) 139; 
(Evangelical) 139; (Kast and West 
Java) 139; (West Borneo) 140; (Pa- 
lembang) 140; (Gazetteer) 320. 

New Buildings (see Building and 

Property). 

New Missionaries, 509. 

Ng Sauh, China (Gazetteer) 286. 

Nguka District, China (Gazetteer) 283. 

Nicholson (Florence B.) School of 

Theology, Baroda, 197. 

Ningkwofu District, China, 96; (Self- 
Support) 96; (Gazetteer) 300; (Wan- 
nan Academy) 101. 

Non-Christians (in India) 170, 171. 

North Africa Mission Conference, 241, 
259; (Arab and Kabyle Work) 261; 
(Educational) 264; (Gazetteer) 380. 

North Andes Mission Conference, S. A., 
238; (Death of F. F. Wolfe) 288; 
(British American Hospital) 238; 
(Evangelistic) 239; (Educational) 238; 
(Anglo-American School) 240; (Ga- 
zetteer) 368. 

North Anhwei District, 97; (Gazetteer) 
299. 

North China Conference, 73; (The Cut) 





VB Wa 
North Foochow District (Gazetteer) 
284. 


North Germany Conference, 277; (Ga- 
zetteer) 383. 

North India Conference, 177; 
Cut) 177, 178; (Evangelistic) 179; 
(Religious and Social Unrest) 181; 


(Educational) 182; (North India: 
Training School) 184; (Gazetteer) 
346. 


North Kiangsi District (Gazetteer) 303. 
North Kyushu. District, Japan (Aku- 
noura) 115; (Gazetteer) 307. 

North Sumatra Mission, 133, 140; 
(The Bataks) 141; (Gazetteer) 321. 
Northern District, Chile (Gazetteer) 

370. 
Northern District, E. So. America (Ga- 
zetteer) 374, 


(The- 
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Northern District, Mexico, 220; (Ga- 
zetteer) 365. _ : 

Northwest India Conference, 186; (Edu- 
cation) 187; (Evangelism) 187; (Sun- 
day Schools) 187; (Chaudhries) 188; 
(Self-Support) 188; (Social Service) 
188; (Gazetteer) 350. 

Norway Conference, 247; (Financial) 
247; (Evangelistic) 248; (Social Work) 
248; (Homes) 248, 249; (Gazetteer) 
378. 

Nurses’ Homes and Training Schools, 
102, 130. 

Nyadiri, Africa, 211; (Gazetteer) 359. 

Nyakatsapa, Africa (Gazetteer) 360. 


Odzi, Africa (Gazetteer) 360. 


Officers pf the Board, 3, 4, 5; (W. F. 
M. 8.) 499. 

Old Umtali District, Africa, 209; (Hart- 
zell Memorial School) 210; (Dis- 
pensary) 210; (Gazetteer) 360. 

Oran, North Africa, 261; (Gazetteer) 
381. 

Oslo, Norway, 30. 

Owen Memorial Press, South Fukien, 68. 


Pachuca, Mexico (Gazetteer) 365. 

Pai Chai Higher School, 125. 

Pakaur District, India (Gazetteer) 339. 

Palembang, Java, 140; (Gazetteer) 321. 

Pampanga District, P. I., 152; (Self- 
Support) 153; (Gazetteer) 316. 

Panama, 216, 218; (Seawall Church) 228; 
(Gazetteer) 366, 367. 

Panda-Likasi, Africa, 206; (Gazetteer) 
357. 

Pangasinan District, P. I. (Gazetteer) 
316. 

Pangkal Pinang, N. E. I. (Gazetteer) 
eZ, 

Paniqui, P. I. (Gazetteer) 317. 

Parana, E. So. America (Gazetteer) 375. 

Paris Area, 241, 252. 

Parish Abroad, 36. 

Parker High School, Moradabad, India, 
183. 
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Parker, Mrs. Lois L., 185. 

Parochial Schools, South America, 237. 

Patiala, India (Gazetteer) 335. 

Pauri, India (Messmore High School) 
182; (Gazetteer) 348. 

Pegu, Burma, 160; (Gazetteer) 327. 

Peking District, 76; (Academy) 81, 82; 
(University) 80; (Theological Sem- 
inary) 81; (Hospital) 85; (Gazetteer) 
291. 

Peking Theological Semiaary, 81. 

Peking University, 80. 

Pemangkat, Borneo (Gazetteer) 321. 
Penang (Winchell Home) 135; (Gazet- 
teer) 318. ‘ 

Penhalonga, Africa (Gazetteer) 360. 

Pension Fund, 35. 

Penzotti, Rev. F. J. (Death of) 235. 

Persecution (see Hindrances). 

Personnel (Department) 39, 52; (Mis- 
sionary) 61. 

Peru, South America, 216, 218, 230. 

Phalera, India (Gazetteer) 333. 

Philander Smith College, India, 186. 

Philippine Islands, 183; (Manila Area) 
144; (Conference) 147; (Gazetteer) 
318. 

Pilibhit, India, 181; (Gazetteer) 350. 

Ping Ming Night Schools, China, 71. 

Pithoragarh, India (Gazetteer) 349. 

Political Conditions (see Hindrances). 

Pontianak, Borneo (Gazetteer) 321. 

Poona District, India (Educational) 193; 
(Dispensary) 194; (Gazetteer) 330. 

Presses (see Publishing Houses). 

Printing and Publishing Agencies, 432. 

Properties of Board in America, 36. 

Properties on Foreign Field (see Build- 
ing and Property). 

Publishing Houses (South Fukien) 68; 
(Manila) 146, 151; (Mexico) 225; 
(Southeast Africa) 213; (Buenos Aires) 
237; (Book Concern, Sweden) 249; see 
also 432, 

Puebla District, Mexico, 221; (Mexican 
Methodist Institute) 222; (Latin 
American Hospital) 224; (Gazetteer) 
366. 


Foreign Missions Report 


Robinson, Bishop J. W. 


[1925 


Puntumba (Medical Work) 194; (Gazet- 
teer) 331. 

Pyengyang District, Korea, 120; (Edu- 
cational) 125; (Christian Hospital) 
131; (Gazetteer) 310. 


Queretaro, Mexico, 220; (Gazetteer) 365; 
(Velasco Institute) 223. 

Quessua, Africa (Gazetteer) 355. 

Quetta, India (Gazetteer) 334. 

Quiongua, Africa (Gazetteer) 356. 


Rae Bareli District, India, 170; (Gazet- 
teer) 345. 

Raewind, India (School), 189. 

Raichur District, India (Gazetteer) 324. 

Raipur District, India (Schools) 168; 
(Gazetteer) 342. 

Ramallo, E. So. America (Gazetteer) 
315. 

Rampurhaut, India (Gazetteer) 337, 339. 

Rangoon, Burma (High Schools) 157; 
(Gazetteer) 327. 

Ratangarh, India (Gazetteer) 335. 

Report of Corresponding Secretaries, 8. 

Retired Missionaries of the Board, 540. 

Retirement Allowance, 35. 

Rhodesia Mission Conference, Africa, 
209; (Gazetteer) 358. 

Ribeira Brava, Madeira Islands (Gazet- 
teer) 382. 

(Report of 
Delhi Area) 175. 

Rome, Italy, Monte Mario College, 25, 
257; (American Church) 257. 

Roorkee District, India (Gazetteer) 353. 

Rosario De Santa Fe, E. So. America 
(Colegio Norte Americano) 236; (Ga- 
zetteer) 374. 

Rosario Tala, E. So. America (Gazet- 
teer) 376. 

Russia (Gazetteer) 386. 


Samastipur, India (Gazetteer) 346. 
San Antonio da Serra (Gazetteer) 382. 
San Fernando, P. I. (Gazetteer) 316. 


1925] 


San Jose, Costa Rica, 227, 228; (Gazet- 
teer) 367. 

San Pedro, E. So. America (Gazetteer) 
375. 

San Ramon, Costa Rica (Gazetteer) 367. 

Sandoa, Africa, 208; (Gazetteer) 358. 

_Sangrur, India, 335. 

Santa Cruz, Madeira Islands (Gazet- 
teer) 382. 

Santa da Serra, Madeira Islands, 268. 

Santals, 165. 

Sante Fe, E. So. America (Gazetteer) 
374. 

Santiago, Chile (Bible Seminary) 232; 
(College) 232; (Dispensary) 232; (Ga- 
zetteer) 370. ° 

Sapporo, Japan, 113; (Gazetteer) 304. 

Sarawak (Borneo) 134; (Gazetteer) 319. 

Sardarshahr, India (Gazetteer) 335. 

Scripture Sales (see Bible Sales). 

Self-Support, 66, 78, 95, 96, 113, 122, 
143, 147, 148, 153, 154, 164, 169, 188, 
194, 214, 239, 270, 279, 281. 

Sendai, Japan, 113; (Gazetteer) 305. 

Seoul, 116; (District) 121; (Paichai 
School) 125; (Chosen Christian Col- 
lege) 128; (Theological Seminary) 129; 
(Severance Union Medical College) 
130; (Gazetteer) 311. 

Seremban, Malaya (Anglo-Chinese 
School) 138; (Gazetteer) 319. 

Severance Union Medical College, 130. 

Seville, Spain, 259. 

Shahjahanpur, India (The Cut) 177; 
(Boys’ High School) 182; (Gazetteer) 
347. 

Shahsien District, China (Dispensary) 
70; (Gazetteer) 289. 

Shanghai (Area) 92; (Evangelistic) 92; 
(Education) 93; (Medical) 93; (Agri- 
cultural) 98; (The Cut) 94; (Gazet- 
teer) 303. 

Shanhaikuan District, China, 77; 
(School) 84; (Gazetteer) 292. 

Shantung, 74; (Christian University) 82; 
(Gazetteer) 293. 

Shunchang District, China (Gazetteer) 
289. 
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Sibu, Borneo (Gazetteer) 319. 

Sidi Aich, North Africa, 263; (Indus- 
trial School) 266; (Gazetteer) 381. 

Sienyu Districts, China (Gazetteer) 286. 

Singapore, Malaya (Area) 134; (Anglo 
Chinese School) 135; (Oldham Hall) 
135; (Institutional Church) 137; (Ta- 
mil Church) 137; (Gazetteer) 319. 

Singkawang, West Borneo (Gazetteer) 
321. 

Sironcha District, 
325, 326. 

Sitamarhi, India (Gazetteer) 346. 

Sitapur District, India (Gazetteer) 350. 

Sitiawan, Malaya (Mission Plantation) 
136; (Orphanage) 137; (Gazetteer) 
317. 

Social Service, 96, 168, 188, 194, 248, 
245, 248, 255, 257, 281. 

Soerabaja, Java (Gazetteer) 320. 

Sofia, Bulgaria, 273; (Gazetteer) 383. 

Sonepat District, India (Gazetteer) 354. 

Sousse, North Africa, 262; (Gazetteer) 
381. 

South America, 216; (Congress on 
Christian Work in) 13; (Our Schools 
in) 15. 

South Foochow District (Gazetteer) 
283, 

South Fukien Conference, 65; (Political) 
65; (Membership) 66; (Evangelistic) 
66; (Educational) 66, 67, 68; (Self- 
Support) 66; (Owen Memorial Press) 
68; (Bible School) 67; (Gazetteer) 287. 

South Germany Conference, 278; (Ga- 
zetteer) 384. 

South India (Conference) 158; (Organ- 
ization) 157; (Division) 157; (Chris- 


India (Gazetteer) 


tian Community) 157; (Gazetteer) 
322. 

South Kyushu District, Japan (Gazet- 
teer) 307. 


Southeast Africa Mission Conference, 
212; (Educational) 212; (W. F. M. 
8.) 218; (Medical) 213; (Mission 
Press) 213; (Buildings) 213; (Gazet- 
teer) 360. 

Southeastern Asia (Gazetteer) 313. 
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Southern Asia (Gazetteer) 322. 

Southern District, Chile (Gazetteer) 
Bit. 

Spain Mission, 258; (Gazetteer) 379. 

Springer, Rev. J. M. (Report of Congo 
Mission Conference) 204. 


Statistics (AIl Fields) 388; (Educa- 
tional) 420; (Medical) 430. 
Suining District, China, 90; (Gazet- 


teer) 297. 
Sumatra, 184; (North Sumatra) 140; 
(Gazetteer) 321. 

Summary of Statistics (by Conferences) 
410; (Divisions) 412; (General) 414. 
Sunday Schools (Korea) 123, 158; 
(India) 164, 187, 188, 192, 196, 280. 

Suratgarh, India (Gazetteer) 335. 

Suri, Indua (Gazetteer) 337. 

Suwon District, Korea, 121; (School) 
124; (Gazetteer) 311. 

Swain (Clara) Hospital, Bareilly, 184. 

Sweden Conference, 249. 

Sweepers, 165. 

Switzerland Conference, 281; 
teer) 386. 

Syracuse-in-China General Hospital, 91. 

Syriam, Burma (Gazetteer) 327. 


(Gazet- 


Tacna, Chile (Gazetteer) 370. 

Tacubaya, Mexico, 220. 

Taianfu District, China (Membership) 
77; (The Cut) 78; (Tsui Ying Acad- 
emy) 82; (Industrial School) 85; (Ga- 
zetteer) 294. 

Taihu, China (Gazetteer) 301. 

Taiping, Malaya (Gazetteer) 318. 

Tamluk District, India (Gazetteer) 339. 

Tandur District, Hyderabad Confer- 
ence (Gazetteer) 326. 

Tangtau, China (Gazetteer) 282. 

Tarlac, P. I., 154; (Gazetteer) 317. 

Tatien District, China (Gazetteer) 287. 

Tavane, Africa (Gazetteer) 361. 

Tehwa District, China (Gazetteer) 287. 

Telegaon, India (Gazetteer) 330. 

Telok Ayer Institutional Church, 137. 

Temperance, 272, 276, 278, 279. 
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Thandaung, Burma (Gazettéer) 328. 

Thoburn Biblical Institute, 168. 

Thoburn Memoria] Hospital, Nadiad, 
197, 

Thongwa, Burma (Gazetteer) 328. 

Tientsin District, China (Self-Support) 
78; (Middle School) 83; (City Schools) 
85; (Gazetteer) 293. 

Tilaunia, 190; (Gazetteer) 333. 

Tirhut District, India, 170; (Gazetteer) 
345. 

Tirnovo, Bulgaria, 383. 

Tjisoroea, Java (Hospital) 26; (Gazet- 
teer) 320. 

Tokai District, Japan (Gazetteer) 305. 

Tokyo, 114; (Gazetteer) 306; pes 
Gakuin) 117. 

Topical Index, 575. 

Toulon, France, 255. 

Translations (Bible and Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress) 203. 

Transvaal District, Africa (Gazetteer) 
361. 

Treasurer’s Report, 453. 

Trondhjem, Norway, 249. 

Tsinan (Gazetteer) 294. - 

Tsining Memorial Church, 80. 

Tsouhsien Hospital, 86. 

Tsunhua District, China (Relief So- 
ciety) 73; (Warfare) 73, 75; (The 
Cut) 76; (Churches Closed) 78; 
(Schools) 84; (Gazetteer) 293. 

Tucuman, E. So. America (Gazetteer) 
375. 

Tuguegarao, P. I. (Gazetteer) 314. 

Tulancingo, Mexico, 220. 

Tunis, Tunisia, North Africa, 
(Homes) 265; (Gazetteer) 381. 
Tunki, China, 96; (Medical) 104; (Ga- 

zetteer) 300. 

Twante, Burma (Gazetteer) 328. 

Tzechow District, China, 87; (Chad- 
wick Memorial Hospital) 87; (Gazet- 
teer) 295. 


262; 


Umtali District, Africa, 209; 
teer) 360. 


(Gazet- 
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Umbernath, Bombay, 195. 

Union Work (Normal 
Schools, Foochow) 61; (Theological 
School, Foochow) 61; (University, 
Nanking) 98; (Theological Seminary, 
Nanking) 99; (Theological School, 
Seoul) 129; (Severance Medical Col- 
lege, Seoul) 130; (Theological Sem- 
inary, Manila) 145, 151; (Church, 
Darjeeling) 166; (Theological Sem- 
inary, Mexico) 223; (Publishing House, 
Mexico) 225; (Seminary, South Amer- 
ica) 236; (Book Store) 237; (Gothen- 
burg Seminary, Sweden) 249; (see also 
435). 

Uruguay, 216, 233; District, Eastern 
South America (Gazetteer) 376. 


and Middle 


Valparaiso, Chile (Gazetteer) 370. 

Varna, Bulgaria, 274. 

Velasco Institute, Mexico, 223. 

Venado Tuerto, E. So. America (Gazet- 
teer) 376. 

Vigan, P. I. (Gazetteer) 315. 

Vikarabad District, India (Gazetteer) 
226. 


Wallace Lodge, Yonkers, N. Y., 36. 
Wannan Academy, China, 101. 
Wannan District, China, 96; (Gazet- 
* teer) 300. 

Ward School, Buenos Aires, 235. 

Warne, Bishop Frank W. (Report of 
Bangalore Area) 156. 

Warne Baby Fold, North India, 185. 

Washburn Memorial Hospital, Nyadiri, 
211. 

Water of Life Hospital, Kiukiang, 108. 

Wellesley Girls’ School, India, 186. 

West Borneo District, N. E. L, 
(Gazetteer) 321. 

West China Conference (see Chengtu 
West China Conference and Chung- 
king West China Conference) 88, 89; 
(Gazetteer) 295, 296. 
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West China Union University, 88. 

West Gold Coast Conference (African 
M. E. Zion Church) 29. 

White Plains, Liberia (Gazetteer) 363. 

Wiley General Hospital, Kutien, 61. 

Wissika, Liberia (Gazetteer) 363. 

Withey, Rev. H. C., 203. 

Wolfe, Rev. Frederic F. (Death of) 238. 

Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, 
12, 194, 222, 260, 261; (Appropri- 
ations) 502; (Officers) 499; (Mis- 
sionary List) 542. 

Wonju District, Korea, 121; (Hospital) 
131; (Gazetteer) 312. 

World Conference on Foreign Missions, 
42. 

World Service Commission, 30. 
Juhu District, China, 95; (General 
Hospital) 103; (Gazetteer) 300. 

Wuyuen City, China, 97. 


Yellandu, India (Gazetteer) 326. 

Yenangyuang, Burma (Gazetteer) 328. 

Yenching (Peking) University, 80. 

Yenchow District, China, 79; (Tsouhsien 
Hospital) 86; (Gazetteer) 294. 

Yengbyen District, 128; (Gazetteer) 312. 

Yenping Conference, 68; (Medical) 69, 
70; (Middle School) 70; (Primary 
and Night Schools) 71; (Anti-Move- 
ment) 62; (Building) 62; (Gazetteer) 
288, 290. 

Yichun District, Korea, 120; (Gazet- 
teer) 312. 

Yokohama, Japan, 114; (Gazetteer) 305. 

Yuki District, China (Hospital) 70: 
(Gazetteer) 289. 

Yungan District, China (Medical). 70; 
(Gazetteer) 290. 

Yungchun District, China 
garten) 67; (Gazetteer) 288. 


(Kinder- 


Zarate, Eastern South America (Ga- 
zetteer) 375. 
Zurich Area, 241. 
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